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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Hm  gtairoHt  apdlas  toUmki, 

Te  font  of  Ceres,  rear  the  pored  feed ; 

Nor  vainly  thi«k  that  owU  will  eagles  breed. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Selection  of  Grain  for  Seed. 

IN  the  manj  Intereilmg  communications  fubmitted  to  the  pa« 
blic  throagh  the  medium  of  jour  Magaxiae,  little,  if  any  things 
has  been  faid  on  the  fubjed  of  preferving  pure  and  unblended 
valuable  varieties  of  the  different  forts  of  grain  and  roots 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Britiih  iiles ;  or  on  that 
of  fele&ing  new  varieties  of  thefe  genera  of  grain,  &c.  as  they 
appear  poUeffing  qualities  deiirable  by  the  agnculturift.  Every 
attentive  obferver  of  corn  culture  fees  the  importance  of  thia 
fubjeA  to  the  whole  realm.  The  attention  of  the  farmer  it  more 
particularly  claims.  In  blended  crops  ripening  muft  be  unequal, 
Qonfequendy  the  produce  inferior  in  apparent  quality,  as  v^ell  as 
in  real,  to  die  perfon  manufaduring  it ;  and  even  uldmately  to 
the  confumer.  The  quantity,  it  is  apprehended,  muft  alfo  be , 
lefs  than  where  one  valuable  variety  of  grain  is  cultivated  on  the 
fame  ground ;  for,  where  blended  grain  is  fown,  part  of  the  foil 
is  often  occupied  with  fome  ears  that,  being  too  late,  have  not 
time  to  arrive  at  perfe^ioQ,  and  with*  others  thaty  bcjpg  too  for^ 
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tvard,  drop  part  of  their  feeds  before  the  crop  is  cut,  or  ihed 
them  in  the  ad  of  reaping  it. 

Peifeverance  in  cultivating  grain  blended,  in  tiowevcr  ttatli  a 
dcRrt^c  it  maybe  fo,  is  attended  wit1i  increqfing-  loji  ^'^  {6t^  in  m 
few  feafons,  from  the  dilTemmation  of  the  farina  facundans^  the 
original  deGrable  variety  vauiihes  among  the  multitudes  that 
have  arffen,  fonning  a  motley  mixture  altogether  unworthy  of 
occupying  a  place  in  the  expeiifive  cultivation  of  the  corn-lands  of 
this  country.  Several  eminent  agritulturifts  of  the  prefent  day, 
hav(^  made  fele^tions  of  grain  and  roots,  that  have  afforded  decided 
adva«uaij;es  to  thofe  who  have  obtained  and  cultivated  them.  To 
preferve  ?fny  variety  *  of  any  of  the  genera  of  culiivatfed  grtitri  for- 
reEily  pare  or  unblended,  where  there  is  a  great  extent  of  iowing, 
is  vvhat  ptrhaps  cannot  be  efFefted  ;.thou^h  purity  maybe  approach* 
cd  f'lfficlentlv  near  for  every  valuable  purpote.  This  is  only  to  be 
accompli  lied  by  recurrence  to  firil  principles  asofteu  as  polfible; 
for,  it  one  feafon  is  neglefted,  years  may  elapfe  before  the  point 
fet  ouf  f'om  is  regained.  New  or  different  varieties  of  the  fame 
genus  of  grain  will  appear  in  the  produce,  where  no  blending  was 
api^arent  in  the  ft-ed  corn. 

Although  different  varieties  will  not,  it  is  imagined,  arife  from 
the  fame  individual  grain  the  firft  feafon  it  is  planted,  it  is  prc- 
fumed  they  may  from  diflinfi  grains  even  of  the  fame  ear. 
This  beiu:^  admitted  (hows,  not  only  the  indifpenfable  neceffity 
of  continual,  fucceflive,  annual  feleftion,  but  alfo  of  extirpation f 
of  all  ears  as  ivetdsy  as  foon  as  they  fhoot  out  of  the  flem,  and 
difcover  fufpicious  appearances.  If  felefted  X  corns  are  thrafhed 
with  a  machine,  it  will  much  defeat  the.  purpofe  intended  to  be 
accomplifhed,  cfpecially  if  more  than  one  variety  of"  the  fatne 
fort  of  n^rain  is  cultivated  on  the  fame  farm.  That  beautiful  and 
valuable  oat,  the  potatoe-oat,  is  already  much  blended  in  general, 
and  threaten  d  with  being  abandoned  for  having  degenerated;  a 
Iveaknefs  vuli^arly  imputed  to  all  forts  of  grain,  frequently  to 
excufe  the  indolence  of  the  cultivator. 

Thofe  b.-ft  acquainted  with  corn-huftandry  confider  it  very 
local,  and  that  any  confiderable  variation  in  climate  and  foil 
requires  different  management,  in  many  refpcfts  ;  and  the  adop* 
tion  anrl  fele6lion  of  varieties  of  the  different  genera  of  cultivated 
grain,  fuitable  to  particular  fituations,  has  not  formed  the  leaft  pro- 
minent 

•  Bv  a  variety  is  meant  a  particular  fpcric*  of  any  of  the  genera  of  grain. 

f  This  operation  is  prnpofcd  to  be  prrformed  only  on  the  immediate  prodoce 
of  the  (elc^cd  e  is  of  aoy  variety  of  grain  thought  wortli  prcienriog  by  fcparate 
cnitlirc. 

.  \  Xbefe  may  be  rubbed  or  beaten  out  by  the  hand  witli  \  beetle,  on  a  jQictt, 
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minent  feature  in  the  management  of  fevcral  of  the  firft  agri- 
culturifts  of  the  prefent  daj. 

The  breeds  of  domcftic  animals  for  flaughter,  as  well  as  for 
other  ^nsrpofesy  have  been  much  improved  in  'inadem  times. 
From  die  high-mettled  racer  to  the  Devonihire  donkey ;  from 
the  Tees- water  ox  to  the  Chinefe  gunter; — in  a  word,  from  the 
llud  of  the  peer  to  the  fly  of  the  diftiller,  all  have  received  their 
ihare  of  attention,  and  coil  much  expence.  Blood  horfes  have 
covered  at  fifty  guineas.  It  is  faid  twelve  hundred  guineas  have 
been  given  for  the  feafon  of  a  ram.  Even  dogs  are  advertifed 
to  ward  bitches,  at  an  eminent  fporting  fliop  in  Yorkfhire,  at 
feven  guineas  a  bitch.  And  the  writer  aiks  pardon  of  a  certain 
national  inftitution,  if  it  did  not  offer  a  cool  two  hundred  of  the 
fame  coin,  for  a  male  tortoife  cat. 

With  all  thefe  things,  and  many  more  flaring  them  in  the 
face,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  modern  corn-farmers  will  beflir  them- 
(elves  a  little,  and  not  fuffer  the  breeders  of  live-flock,  even 
thofe  of  blue  dogs  and  tortoife  cats,  totally  to  lofe  fight  of  them 
in  the  race  of  improvement.  That  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
bread-corn  being  of  the  firfl  importance  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  they  will  confider  a  few  fhillings  well  fpent  in 
obtaining  a  valuable  variety  of  any  of  the  genera  of  cultivated 
grain,  and  a  little  time  well  beflowed  on  fecuring  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  may  it  be  concluded,  that  the  value 
of  the  befl  exifling  varieties  of  grain,  roots,  and  fruits,  adapted 
to  particular  foils  and  fituations,  is  either  not  yet  fufCciently 
known,  or  if  fo,  not  admitted  and  appreciated,  by  the  agriculturifls 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  general ;  that  it  is  of  much  im« 
portance  to  cultivate  tho/e  unblended  varieties  only  of  the  different 
genera  of  grain,  &c.  that  are  known  befl  to  fuit  the  climate  and 
foil  of  a  farm — ^that  regular,  fuccefTive^  annual  feleflion,  and  fepa- 
rate  culture,  are  cfTential  to  preferve  thofe  varieties,  or  to  obtain 
new  onesy  if  any  appear  worthy  of  notice — that  the  occupier  of 
land,  being  generally  the  befl  judge  of  what  varieties  of  grain,  &c. 
arc  moft  fuitable  to  his  fituation,  would,  probably,  find  his 
account  in  perfevering  in  a  regular,  fimple  fyflem  for  obtaining 
and  fecuring  thofe  varieties. 

Mjso-Mixis. 

TO 
•  Vidt  Dan't:!  on  Biitifh  Sports,  vol.  i.  aftud/nem. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZIKC. 

Ohferffations  on  the  Working  of  Oxen  by  Lord  SomkrvXLLE^ 
with  Anjvftrs  to  Queries  on  that  Subje^ 

Sir, 

You  w^re  good  enough  to  think  a  few  lines  I  had  the  honour 
of  adirrffing  to  you  fome  months  ag;o  worth  infertion  in  jouc 
Maqazine ;  and  afe  a  correfpondent,  Vol.  v.  p.  196.  has  exprefTed 
a  wifh  to  learn  forae  further  particulars  on  the  fubjeft  of  work* 
ing  oxen,  which,  although  formerly  hinted  at,  were  not  detailed 
at  length,  only  becaufe  the  f ubjedt  has  been  treated  on  elfewbere^ 
I  hold  myfelf  bound  to  comply  with  a  requeft  fo  properly  made^ 
and  I  have  great  plcafure  in  being  able  to  do  it. 

Your  correfpondent  pats  forae  queftions  on  the  iubjedt,  and 
theq  concludes  by  faying,  that,  if  they  be  anfwered  fatisfa6lorily, 
the  queflion  in  favour  of  oxen,  as  beads  of  labour,  will  appear  to 
receive  a  complete  decifion — ^Firfl,  as  to  the  nature  and  fituation 
of  the  l^nd  (and  the  fubfoil),  whether  it  be  ftony  or  fteep,  or  a 
^lay.  My  own  foils,  of  which  the  queftibn  is  aiked,  are,  firft,  a 
loam  on  a  limeftone  rock,  free  fine  working  land,  if  at  all  level 
Hope  brafli  tending  towards  a  gravel  and  clay. 

Th,e  furfece  of  the  two  firft  is  in  general  extremely  broken 
and  fteep;  the  laft  is  nearly  flat,  except  in  certain  cafes.  The 
fteepnefs  of  the  furface  can  hardly  be  deemed  hoftile  to-labour 
of  oxen,  when  it  is  confidered  that  thofe  counties,  where  oxea 
have  been  and  will  ftill  be  worked,  are  broken  in  their  fur£u:e  ; 
many  of  them  ftony  in  a  very  great  degree,  yet  very  well  farm* 
cd  ;  for  inftance,  Hereford,  Suttex,  and  Kent.  Many  diftrids  of 
thofe  counties  are  on  a  very  ftrong  clay,  the  weaMs  of  Suflex 
notorioufly  fo,  part  of  Kent,  much  of  the  vales  of  Hereford 
and  Leominfter,  and  the  country  around  Bridgewater,  the 
grazing  marfhes  of  which  equal  any  in  quality,  and  all  a  very 
deep  clay. 

As  to  the  next  querv>  Whether  they  do  not  poach  heavy  land 
more  than  horfes  ? — The  foot  of  the  horfe  is  concave,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  an  adhcfion,  or  rather  a  fuftion,  which  im- 
pedes his  aftion  very  much,  and  from  its  form  muft  neceffarily 
Comprefs  more  than  any  other  fliape  whatever.  Now,  the  foot 
of  the  ox  is  cloven  ;  it  enters  the  land  diftended  by  the  weight 
and  a6lion  of  the  animal,  and. comes  out  contracted,  by  which  it6 
cgrefs  is  comparatively  eafy,  and  confequently  the  labour  or 
exertion  diminifhed,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  land  is  lefs.  In 
jgvnoi  of  which,  let  horned  cattfc  wauder  in  iao0/  auii  unfound 
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Imi  tt  much  ts  thej  will,  and  there  is  hardly  an  inftaace  of  their 
fticking  in  it,  where  horfes  would  infalliblj  require  to  be  drawn 
cot,  or  would  be  loft  in  it.  This  reftilts  from  the  formation  of 
the  kttp  and  is  a  conclufive  argument  as  to  the  aptitude  of  horned 
aaimals  to  labour  on  deep  land^ 

We  come  next  to  the  ability  of  oxen  to  do  extra  labour,  when 
not  fully  employed  in  plough.  My  own  oxen  cannot  be  Ipared 
from  conftant  labour ;  and,  except  on  Sundays,  or  in  a  very  hard 
£toft»  there  is  hardly  a  day  that  they  lie  ftiU  ;  but,  if  they  did^ 
there  is  a  profit  attending  their  growth  which  is  moft  materially 
ia  their  &voury  ihould  a  week  or  ten  days'  reft  occur.  This 
profit  we  know  to  be  equalj  on  the  average,  to  20  per  cent,  on 
their  valne. 

Animals  which  can  do  hard  days'  work  for  two  months  in  the 
jear  muft  be  feafoned  to  labour,  and  confequently  would  do  it 
dirough  the  whole  year,  if  required  i  more  efpecially  as  we  know 
Aat  labour  not  overdone  adds  to  the  growth  of  any  animal. 
The  principle  which  gives  the  premium  for  working  cattle  at 
the  March  ihow  in  London,  is,  that  -certificates  of  the  greateft 
work  done  from  the  ift  of  January  to  the  25  th  of  April,  previ- 
•os  to  their  being  turned  out  to  graze,  are  fufficient  j  becaufe,  if 
tbe  work  is  trifling,  the  certificates  mark  that  it  is  fo,  and  if 
that  work  was  done  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  the  animals 
previoufly  unfeafoned  to  labour,  it  would  put  them  out  of  con- 
dition to  graze  for  the  premium  of  that  feafon  at  leafl,  li  not 
deftroy  them  altogether.  Hard  labour  cannot  be  done  by  fits 
and  ftarts,  without  injury  to  any  animal  whatever :  take,  foi  m- 
linoe,the  exercife  of  the  hunter,  or  the  training  of  the  race-horfe, 
9r  the  endlefs  flavery  of  the  hard  run  poft-horfe. 

We  are  now  to  confide r  them  as  equal  to  carry  on  road.^vork. 
That  iny  own  oxen  do  a  very  great  deal  of  work  on  the  iojlq  is 
ttrtain,  becaufe  we  carry  much  lime  for  manure.   We  drive  ai  the 
nte  of  20  hogflieads,  1.  e>  100  buihels  Winchefier  meafurt  per 
acre.   We  carry  as  much  dung  as  we  can,  and  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  timber ;  for  the  growth  and  waile  of  it  is  there  ver j  con^ 
iiderable.     In  addition  to  which,  our  farms  lie  much  divided, 
which  makes  a  moft  efiential  difibrence  in  labour,  and  the  roads 
are  ftony  beyond  meafure.     The  general  pra&ice  of  the  county 
is  to  work  oxen  on  the  road,  fome  more  and  fome  lets ;  fo  it  is 
even  in  the  moft  hard  and  ftony  diftri&s,  as  in  Glamorgan ihire, 
in  Herefordfliire,  in  Sufiex,  and  in  the  Kaft-Riding  of  Yorkftiire. 
Hie  timber-waggons,  which   carry  timber   from   the  vale   of 
Kckering,  in  Yorkftiire,  to  Scarborough,  work  two  oxen ;  the 
men  do  not  work  before  to  aftift  the  horfes,  but  in  the  timon  or 
folc  behind^  and  on  them^  therefore,  the  dependence  is  to  condo£| 
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great  loads  in  vcrj  hilly  and  ftony  roads  ;  a  dccifive  proi 
they  can  bear  road- work,  even  of  the  fevereft  nature. 

We  now  come  to  the  laft  query.  Whether  they  be  liabL 
lamed  as  horfes  ?  to  which,  we  truft,  the  following  is  a  mol 
faflory  and  decifive  anfwer  :  In  the  20  years  I  have  worked 
I  can  hardly  remember  where  any  one  ox  has  been  laid  b^ 
lamenefs  for  48  hours  together  ;  and  if  an  inftance  has  occu: 
has  occurred  but  rarely ;  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  1( 
fingle  ox  or  ftecr  in  labour,  or  ever  had  to  replace  one 
failed  in  work. 

The  mod  common  caufes  of  temporary  lamenefs  in  ox 
flight  ftrains  on  ftony  roads,  or  a  ftripping  between  the 
fomewhat  (imilar  to  the  foot-rot  in  flieep,  and  ariiing  indee< 
the  fame  caufe,  namely,  the  corrofive  properties  of  the 
dews  which  fall  towards  autumn. 

Thefe  fadts  might  have  been  ftated  before,  but  two  cor 
tions  of  the  powers  of  thefe  admirable  animals  would  ha'v 
wanting,  which  may  now  be  fupplied.  The  firft  is,  that, 
this  fpring  claimed  the  premium  from  the  Bath  Society 
bour  done  by  oxen  in  1803 — three  competent  perfons  we 
to  infpeft  and  report  on  the  fpot.  The  particulars  of  wh 
far  as  regard  the  claim  to  this  premium  for  1803,  I  do  n 
at  liberty  to  ftate,  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  finally  adjudged,  a 
caufe  that  Society  has  a  juft  claim  to  the  publication  0 
papers  in  its  own  volumes,  the  circulation  and  charaAer  of 
are  well  known.  But,  for  your  information,  I  feel  myfel 
berty  to  fay,  that,  in  addition  to  the  report  itfelf,  they  di 
as  follows  :  That  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  labour 
and  the  failure  of  the  green  crops  of  1803,  owing  to  the  dr 
by  which  our  oxen  were  compelled  to  be  put  on  ftraw  ai 
in  the  beginning  of  September  (in  many  places  earlier 
that  fince  January  i.  1804,  22  acres  of  peas,  one  plougl 
50  acres  of  barley,  two  ploughings — 60  acres  of  turnip  i 
55  of  which  were  2  ploughings — in  all  237  acres,  had  b< 
boured  by  16  oxen  and  fleers,  a  proportionate  number  of 
were  too  young  to  do  much,  yet  that  they  were,  at  that 
namely,  in  May  laft,  in  very  good  working  condition,  j 
might  have  been  added,  very  high  in  flefti. 

Another  is,  that,  hard  as  my  own  oxen  labour  throu 
year,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  their  growth,  yet  th< 
the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  firft  prize,  or  L.  30,  at  the  Ba 
eattle-fliow  in  March  laft,  where  there  were  12  or  14  yok 
lified  to  compete  for  it.  Had  niy  oxen  in  general  been  i 
by  over  work,  they  c6uld  not  have  come  to  a  public  exhi 
after  19  months  grazing^  with  fuch  dredit  to  themfelves  a 
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havc^ne  for  three  je^rs  pafl^  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  -will  conti. 
&ue  to  do. 

Mr  Weftcar,  the  celebrated  grazier  of  Hereford  oxen,  was 
Iieard  to  fay  of  a  verj  fat  ox  then  on  fale  at  Sii:ithfield :  *  You 
think  this  ox  has  had  nothing  in  its  life  to  do  except  to  get  fat, 
but  he  has  earned  L.  30,  beiides  his  keep,  in  hard  labour,  before 
I  grazed  him.'  Such,  or  very  nearly  fuch,  is  thp  hiflory  of 
every  ox  which  this  mod  celebrated  judge  pf  cattle  brings  to 
market* 

Having  noticed  all  that  was  required  of  me,  I  cannot  lay  down 
my  pen  without  obferving,  that  although  I  have  flated  what  can 
be  and  is  done  in  other  coup  ties,  yet  that  I  do  not  adviie  the 
life  of  draught- oxen  in  every  county  ;  indeed,  in  no  county,  un- 
lets the  breed  be  a&ive  and  bardy,  and  unlefs  theic  i^  a  dcteimi- 
nation  to  do  every  juilice  to  them:  whether  they  will  be  gCDC- 
rally  apph'cab  e  to  labour  in  Scotland  will  fooa  be  brought  to 
the  proof :  And  here  1  maj  be  allowed  to  notice  the  cil'eft  oi  the 
exhibition  of  cattle  at  the  laft  meeting  of  the  Cheviot  Society  at 
CampTown,  where  a  bull  and  two  cows,  of  the  Devon  breed,  v\  ere 
produced  by  Mr  Andrew  Blackie  of  Hoiydean;  a  bull  aiid  ti^  o 
cows,  of  the  Herefoid  breed,  by  Mr  Rutherford  of  Ld^eruoun; 
and  B  bull  and  two  cows,  of  the  belt  Well  Highland  breed,  by  Mr 
J.Riddell  of  Timpindean,  from  the  fti.ck  oi  the  Duke  of  rvrgyle* 

Pains  were  taken  in  iele&ing  thefe  cattle,  and,  in  the  hands  of 
fuch  men,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  every  juflice  will  be 
done  to  them,  whether  as  dairy  itock,  or  with  a  view  to  that 
competition,  both  in  labour  and  feeding  out,  which  niufl  naturallj 
arife  from  fele^ipn  of  thefe  moft  excellent  bieeds  of  llock  brought 
into  the  fame  neighbourhood :  they  were  much  noticed  and  ad- 
mired, not  only  by  the  farmers  and  landholders  interefted  in  tiiis 
queftion,  but  alfo  by  the^  herds  -and  feivants  ali'embled. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

LangUty  2^t/j  Sept.  1804.  *  Somerville, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAR^MLR'S  MAGAZINE. 

■ 

Comparativt  Expenc§\of  FarmLabomr^  \3c*  in  lygo  and  1804* 

I.ap^ERT£,  in  your  19th  Number  (vol,  5.  p.  338.),  '  A 
itatement  of  expence  attending  the  culturp.of  corn  in  iNorfoik,  in 
1790  aiid  .1.804,  pretcnted  to  the  Commute  of  the  Houic  of 
Commpos^.  which  may  be  correct  fo  far  as  jt.goes,  but  conveys, 
iu  my  Buinble  opinion,  an  inadequate  view  of  the  fubje^t  meant 
'•*•■'  "■  A4     ^  '  *    tr 
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to  be  elncidat'ed.  On  that  account.  I  take  the  liberty  of  fcinduii 
to  you  a  copy  of  the  ftatement  fent  to  the  Committee  finofn  "Em 
Lothian,  which  embraces  every  brandi  of  the  Committee^  inqui- 
riesy  and  fatisfafikorily  proves,  that  the  late  alteration  upon  the 
com  laws  of  this  kingdom  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  prof« 
perity  of  Britifli  agriculture.  Perhaps,  after  all,  proteAihg  duties, 
ts  fuggefted  in  the  obfervations  which  follow  the  ftatement  cf 
iezpences,  might  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  equally  Well,  at  leaft 
the  trade  in  com  would  thereby  have  been  put  upon  a  more 
fteady  footing ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  fo  long  as  the  priee  of  ku 
bour,  and  the  amount  of  public  burdiens,  are  fo  much  higher  in 
Britain  than  what  they  are  upon  the  Continent,  regulations  of  one 
kind  or  other  are  imperioufly  called  for,  in  order  that  the  home 
cultivator  may  not  be  underfold  in  his  own  natural  market. 
Whether  the  increafe  of  rent  can  fairly  be  taken  into  account 
may  be  queftioned  by  fome  people.  To  the  farmer,  who  pays  it, 
the  increafe  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  was  money  ex« 
peaded  for  other  purpofes  *,  though,  in  forming  a  general  regula* 
tion,  I  am  not  altogether  fure  whether  its  weight  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fcale.  A  poflfcript,  not  included  in  the  ftate- 
ment, is  therefore  added,  which  will  fliow  how  far  the  expenci 
of  raifing  corn  is  augmented  by  the  increafed  value  of  labour 
and  public  burdens  fince  1790,  which  is  fo  plain  and  diilinfli 
that  every  one  of  your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  its 
correfbiefs.     I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &:c» 

A  FrIEKD  to  ACRICULtlTRE. 

Statements  of  Expenee  attending  the  Culture  of  Corn  in  Eaji 

Lothian  1790  and  1804. 

STATEMENT,  No.  I. 

I7C)«.  Average  rent  of  good  land,  jos,  per  Scots  acre. 
1804.  Average  rent  of  good  land,  6oi5. 

N.  B.  It  is  not  an  eaTy  niatter  to  afcertun  the  avenge  rent 
of  land ;  but  one  thing  is  afluredly  true,  that  more  laxid  is  now 
fet  at  L.  3,  than  what,  in  1790,  was  fet  at  30s. 

179^-  Commutation  money  fox  road^work,  dos.  per  plough 
1804.  Commutation  money  for  ditto,  3cs,  per  ditto   . 

1790.  Labourer's  wages,  -  .  lod.  and  lad.  per  day 
1864.  Labourer's  wages,        -  -         i6d.  iSA.  and  aod. 

1790.  Lime,  per  boll  of  fix  bufliels,  x  id.  and  i  id. 

1804.  Lime,  per  ditto,         -  -  2od.  and'aii. 

1790.  Dung,  per  dirt-load,  •  as.  aadatf.W. 

^8^4-.  Dung,  per  ditto,        •-        i         '4s.  4s.tS4.  iid5a. 

X79tf. 


1790.  Harveft-work^            «             -*  gd.  lod.  and  i^\ 

1803.  Harveft-work,           -             -  X4d.  i8d.  and  2S« 
lypo.  Turnip  hoeing,  andodier  field-work, 

by  boys  and  girb,        -        -  5d.  per  day 

1604.  Ditto.             -            .         .  -  7d.  and  8d. 

179c.  Ale  for  hanreft-work»  per  caKk^  5s. 

1804.  Ditto  for  ditto,        *             ^  8s.  and  93. 
1790.  Snith-work,  per  plough,        *  30s. 

1604.  Ditto,            per  ditto,          -  50s.  and  60s. 

1790.  Wright-work,  per  plough,        -  25  $• 

1804.  Ditto,               per  ditto,        -  40s. 

1790.  Sadlery- work,  per  plough,       «  xjs. 

1804.  Pitto,   -             per  ditto,          -  30s. 

1790.  Price  af  cart-horfcs,            « •  L.  18  and  L.  la 

1804.  Ditto  of  ditto,        -             •  L.  30  and  L.  35 
1804.  Window  lights  doubled,  owing  to 
the  way  they  arc  now  aflcflcd, 

1790.  Horfe  tax,            .              .  None 

1804.  Herfe  tax,            -             .  X2s.6d.eadi 

1790.  Property  taa,            •            .  None 

x804.  Pkt^ierty  tax,            «            .  6d.  per  pound  of  rent 

N,  B.  The  property-tax,  during  a  nineteen  years'  leafe  of  a 
farm  that  pays  L.  1000  of  rent  annually,  will  abforb  L.475  of 
file  tenant's  profits ;  or,  in  other  words,  make  him  that  fum  poorer^ 
at  the  end  of  his  leaCe  than  he  would  othenvife  have  been,  inde- 
pendent of  the  intereft  thereupon,  which,  taken  according  to  com- 
pound calculation,  would  more  than  double  this  eftimate. 

STATEMENT,  No.  11. 

Expence  of  a  Ploughgate  of  Land  for  one  yeavyfuppojing  50  Acres^ 
Scots  Meafurey  to  be  the  Quantity  of  Land  therein  contained. 

In  1790. 

Kent,  at  30s.  per  acre,               -               .  L.  75     o     o 

Intereft  on  capital  ftock----fay  on  L.I 50,  -            7  10     o 
Allowance  on  horfes  for  tear  and  wear— -fay  127 

per  cent,  on  L.  40,             -              «  «              500 

Smithy  Wright,  and  Sadler,              -  -              3100 

Plou^men,            -              -             -  -             18     o     o 

Laboarers,  per  plough,             ...  .             400 

Ioci4eQtal  work,  per  ditto,               -  -               500 

Harveft- work  and  board,  j)er  ditto,         -  -         15     o     o 

Road  tax,  per  ditto,  .           -              .  -              100 

Window  lights,  oa  aa  average,  per  ditt^  -           050 
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In  1804. 

- 

Rent,  at  6os.  per  acre,               •               .               L*  150 

0 

0 

Intereil  on  capital  flock--^a7  on  L.  200,             •           lo 

0 

0 

Allowance  for  tear  and  wear  00  horfes-— fay  iii 

per  cent,  on  L.  60,             .              •              .              7  * 

10 

0 

Smithy  Wright,  and  Sadle^,               .                 •               6 

0 

0 

Ploughman,             •              *              •              •              25 

0 

0 

Labourers,  per  plough,              -               •         .    ,            -6 

0 

0 

Incidental  work,  per  ditto,          •         -    •             •           7 

10 

0 

Harveft-work  and  board,  per  ditto^         .       ._  : .       ;.. 25 

0 

0 

Road  tax,  per  ditto,               .                •               •               V 

10 

0 

"Window  lights,  on  an  average,,            •               •             0 

10 

0 

Horfe  tax,  per  plough,           .           •            •           .1 

5 

-0 

Property  tax,  per  ditto,        •         •         •         •         •       3 

15 

0 

.    L.  244    0    Q 
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From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  expences  of  cnltiv^ting:  • 
ploughgate  of  land  in  1804  (rent  included)  exceed  thofe  of  .1790 
in  no  lefs  a  fum  than  L.  109,  15s.  without  taking  into  Account 
the  additional  xnoti^j  laid  out  in  purcbafmg  lime  and  d^ng;  tbe  re« 
pairs  of  houfes  and  fences,  the  private  e;cpences  of  the  farmer^  or 
the  maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family  j  and,  as  jiearly  the  wbolf 
of  this  increafed  expence,  rent  excepted,  falls  upon  the  produce  of 
30  acres  of  land  fuppQfed  to  be  under  corn  crops,  it  alfo  appears 
that  the  additional  charge  upon  each  acre  under  corn  is  L.  3^ 
3s.  or  thereby,  after  dedufting  L.  15  as  the  increafed  rent  of  10 
acres  under  grafs.  If  we  (hall  fuppofe  that  the  difpofable  pro-r 
ducc  amounts  to  five  bolls  and  one  half  per,a<;re,  on  an  average, 
after  feed,  horfe  corn,  and  what  is  ufed  in  the,  farmer's  family, 
lire  dedud:cd,  or,  in  other  words,  that  16^  bolls  are  difpofed  froni 
each  ploughgate,  then  every  boll  of  difpofable  corn  is  now  raifed 
by  tlie  farmer  at  an  increafed  expence  of  lis.  6d.  or  thereby, 
above  what  it  coft  him  in  1790.  From  all  which  things,  a  revi* 
fion  of  the  corn  laws  mnft  appear  abfolut'ely  neceflkry,  in  otder 
that  the  cultivators  of  Britifli  foil  may  be  able  to  cope  wi¥h  thdfe 
of  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  home  markets.  EiffkjVtation 
may  now  be  confidered  as  out  of  the  qneftion.  Indeed,  the  finipl^ 
way  of  corredling  the  evil  which  opprefles  agricullurifts,  is  tb  re- 
peal every  one  of  the  corn  laws,  and  lay  ^otefting  duties  upon 
foreign  grain  imported  into  this  country,  calculating  thefe  upon 
fair  and  liberal  principles,  fo  as  the  difference  in  the  value  of  rent, 
laboiir,  and  public  burdens,  may  at  lead  be  equalized  by  fucl^ 
duties.     Then  the  Britifli  fanner  would  be  on  an  equal*  footing 

with 
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with  his  l>rethren  abroad,  which  at  this  time  is  certainly  not  the 
cafe. 

P.S.  If  rent  is  deduced  from  the  increafed  expences  of  a 
plonghgate  of  land,  the  balance  remaining  will  be  L.  34, 155^ ;  and 
laying  this  fum  upon  the  difpoiable  produce,  it  appears  that  the 
increaled  value  of  labour  and  public  burdens,  taken  bj  themfelves^ 
amount  to  4s  2d.  upon  e?.ch  boll  of  corn  carried  to  market,  un« 
der  the  fuppofition  that  30  acres  of  corn  are  the  average  number 
cultivated  by  one  plough,  and  five  bolls  and  one  half  the  quantity 
of  difpofable  produce  from  each  acre. 


TO  TH£  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  jinaljjis  of  Limeftone. 
Sir, 

In  Number  18th  of  youi"  Magazine  (^th  February  1804),  I 
obferved  a  communication,  under  the  fignature  of  A.  S.,  on  the 
importance,  and  modes,  of  analyfing  lime.  And  in  Number  19th 
(13th  Auguft  1804),  1  obferved  two  communications  by  Sir 
George  S.  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  Bart,  which  are  meant  as  a 
refutation  of  the  mode  of  analyfis  propofed  by  A.  S. ;  and  another 
mode,  in  Sir  George's  apprelienfions  better  calculated  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  is  propofed  in  its  place. 

On  thefe  communications  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I.  I  cordially  agree  with  A.  S.  on  the  importance  of  having 
all  limeflones  and  calcareous  fubftances  throughout  the  kingdom 
analyfed,  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to  afcertain  the  proportion  of  calca- 
reous matter  they  contain,  which  is  the  only  point  conne^ed 
with  pradlical  utility.  In  addition  to  the  reafons  pointed  out  by 
A.  S.  for  analyfing  calcareous  lubftanccs,  I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft 
another ;  that  when  a  new  rock  of  limellone,  or  a  bed  of  flieil- 
marl,  or  clay-marl,  or  fl one-marl,  are  difcovered,  it  is  much 
eafier  to  afcertain  by  chemical  analyfis,  whether  they  may  be 
wrought  with  advantage,  than  by  any  other  mode  whateM$:r.  I 
have  known  people  lay  out  contiderable  funis  in  running  drains, 
opening  quarries,  building  kilns,  providing  fuel,  &.c.  &.c.  to  get 
poiTeflion  of  a  rock  of  limeftone,  which,  after  all  their  la- 
bour, proved  to  be  good  for  nothing.  In  all  cafes  where  I 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  dil cover  any  of  thefe  I'ubflances,  I 
afcertained  their  value  by  chemical  analyfis ;  and  where  the 
difcovcry  was  followed  out,  the  practical  application  of  it  has 
corrcl'ponded  with  the  analyfis.  In  fomc  of  the  Hebridian  Illcs.  1 
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^ouad  the  people  were  in  the  praftice  of  bringing  jhcU  fand  from 
bays  and  creeks  on  the  main-land,  at  the  di (lance  of  from  60  to 
80  milesy  to  manure  their  land.  Bj  aualyfis  I  found  that  the 
jhell  fand,  in  many  of  the  creeks  and  bays  along  their  own  fliores. 
Was  much  better  adapted  to  ferve  their  purpofe  than  what  they 
were  bringing  from  fo  great  a  diftance. 

But  thefe  things  are  only  ftated  in  corroboration  of  what  A.  S* 
has  advanced  refpe&ing  the  utility  of  analyfing  calcareous  Tub* 
itances.  He  has  defcribed  an  experiment  of  making  lime  into 
mortar,  as  a  mode  of  analyfirfg  liineftones.  I  do  not  choofe  to 
enter  into  that  point  at  prefent ;  but  (hall  only  obferv6,  that 
were  the  making  of  mortar  condu&ed  on  the  principle  of  drift 
chemical  analyfis,  I  enter!  ain  no  doubt  but  it  might  be  made 
havder  than  flint,  and  lefs  frangible  than  the  moft  perfect  columnar 
bafalt. 

a.  The  point  on  which  I  propofe  chiefly  to  make  remarks  is 
the  mode  of  analyfing  limedones  propofed  by  A.  S.  viz.  by  fe- 
parating  and  weighing  the  refufe,  and  dedofting  its  weight  from 
tlie  original  weight  of  the  limeftone  operated  upon.  This  mode 
of  ana^ yfis  Sir  George  has  chofen  to  controvert ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  remarks  upon  it,  and  (hall  afterwards  confider  the  mode 
he  propofes. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  thefe  remarks,  had  I  not 
felt  fome  little  intereft  in  this  fubjed.  The  mode  of  analyfing 
limeftones  propofed  by  A.  S.  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  was  firft 
fuggefted  by  me.  After  trying  it  during  feveral  years,  I  gave  a 
Ihort  defcription  of  it  in  an  Eflay  on  Manures,  publi(hed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ;  but  who  mangled  and  mutilated  that,  as 
well  as  feveral  other  parts  of  my  Efiay,  more  folito.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fay  that  I  was  the  firft  perfon  to  whom  this  mode  of 
analyfing  calcareous  fubftances  had  occurred,  but  that  I  had  never 
heard  mention  of  it,  nor  feen  it  in  any  book. 

Sir  George  objeds  to  the  ufe  of  common  muriatic  acid  in  the 
analyfis  of  limeftone,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  by  a  por* 
tlon  of  fulphuric  acid,  which,  forming  a  nearly  infoluble  com* 
pound  with  lime,  would  detain  a  part  of  it  among  the  refufe* 
If  the  farmer  procures  his  acid  from  a  laboratory  which  is  ufed 
to  fumifh  age<»ts  for  chemical  experiments,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
fo  impure  as  to  occafion  any  fenfible  error  in  die  refult*  But 
fuppofing  the  muriatic  acid  to  be  adulterated  with  a  hurtful  pro- 
portion of  fulphuric  acid,  muriate  of  varytes,  (lowly  and  cau- 
tioufly  dropped  into  it,  will  carry  all  the  fulphuric  acid  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  purified  muriatic  acid  may  be  decanted  oft*. 

Along  with  the  aoid,  the  farmer  fliould  be  furnilbed  with  an 
^^prate  balance,  fucb  as  are  commonly  ufed  ftr  weighing  gold* 
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•nd  weights  coofiftiag  of  loo^eqaal  puts.  A  wire  twifted  up- 
on a  cylcndery  and  cut  acrofs  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  aj[is  of  the 
cylender,  makes  very  excellent  weights;  and  they  may  be 
liaWed,  qaarteredy  and  reduced,  to  any  fra&ion  of  a  part.  Where 
thefe  are  waating,  patent  (hot  fumiflies  weights  of  fufficicnt 
accuracy. 

A  portion  of  the  limeftone  being  pounded,  or  rather  reduced 
to  finaU  fragments,  and  dried  before  the  fire,  xoo  parts  of  it  mud 
be  weighed,  and  put  into  a  tall  glafs.  Tlie  acid,  confiderably 
diluted,  (hould  be  added  in  fmall  portions,  and,  towards  the  con* 
dufion,  the  fediment  (bould  be  ftirred  with  a  glafs  fpatula.  Care 
ihould  be  taken  that,  after  the  folution  is  completed,  the  acid 
fliould  be  as  little  in  excefs  as  poiSble.  For,  while  the  acid  hag 
lime  to  aft  upon,  it  will  not  combine  with  iron,  clay,  or  other 
ingredients  in  the  compound  ;  and  the  dilution  of  the  acid  renders 
it  lefs  liable  to  combine  with  thefe  ingredients. 

If,  notwithfianding  all  due  care,  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  acid  has  combined  with  a  portion  of  iron,  or  other  ingredient^ 
dilute  with  warm  water,  and  drop  in  a  portion  of  ammonia, 
whicb  will  carry  down  metallic  oxyds,  or  other  ingredients  that 
may  have  combined  with  the  acid,  without  afieding  the  lime. 

Meanwhile  a  piece  of  good  filtering  paper  fliould  be  made  into 
a  conical  form,  dried  before  the  fire,  weighed,  and  its  counter- 
poife  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fcale.  This  filter  being  put  into 
a  fiuted  glafs  funnel,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  clean  wine  decanter, 
ihould  have  the  whole  folution,  with  every  particle  of  the  fedi- 
ment,  waflied  into  it ;  and  the  fediment  (bould  be  waflied  by  re- 
peated additions  of  warm  water,  until  every  particle  of  the  fait 
of  lime  is  carried  through  into  the  decanter,  leaving  the  fediment 
upon  the  filter.  In  wafliing  the  fediment,  too  much  water  fliould 
not  be  added  at  a  time,  becaufe  its  incumbent  prefiure  may  force 
fome  particles  of  the  fediment  through  the  paper.  If  any  particles 
fliould  get  through,  from  too  great  a  weight  of  water,  they 
fliould  be  allowed  to  fubfide  to  the  bottom  of  the  decanter ;  and 
the  clear  liquor  being  poured  ofl*,  they  fliould  be  returned  to  the 
filter,  and  waflied  as  before. 

We  have  now  got  all  the  lime  in  folution  in  the  decanter,  and 
every  particle  in  the  mafs,  that  was  not  lime,  left  upon  the  filter. 
It  therefore  only  remains  to  dry  the  filter  and  its  contents  before 
the  fire,  and  to  weigh  it.  The  number  of  parts  by  which  the 
filter  now  exceeds  its  counterpoife  is  the  weight  of  the  refufe ; 
Which  being  deduded  from  100,  the  original  weight  of  the 
limeftone,  the  remaiader  is  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime 
contained  in  the  mafs. 

If  the  farmer  €hoofeS|  he  may  proceed  to  coafioD  his  analyfis 
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by  fynthefls.  To  do  this,  he  has  only  to  enlarge  the  vo« 
lume  of  his  fnutiate  of  lime  by  boiling  water,  and  precipi- 
tate the  lime  by  a  purified  folution  of  carbonate  of  pot-aih. 
Tlie  decanter  beint;  kept  warm  near  the  fire,  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime  will  fubfide  to  the  bottom.  The  clear  liquor. 
being  decanted  off,  the  lime,  which  is  now  the  fediment,  muft  be 
thrown  either  upon  the  fame  or  a  feparate  filter,  waihed  and 
dried.  If  its  weight,  added  to  that  of  the  refufe,  amounts  to  lOO, 
he  may  be  certain  the  procefs  has  been  accurately  condudled. 

3.  It  is  of  very  little  importance  to  the  farmer  to  know  the 
fpscies  of  extraneous  matters  which  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  his  lime  ;  but  it'is  of  great  importance  to  know  their  grofs 
amount,  or  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  mafs,  for  reafons 
which  A.  S.  has  very  properly  llated.  The  moft  common  alloj 
of  limeilone  is  fand,  or  quarty  a>id  clay.  When  the  limeftone 
operated  upon  has  only  been  broken  into  fmall  chips,  the  par- 
ticles of  fand  retain  their  original  fize,  and  their  proportion  in 
the  alloy  may  be  known  by  wafliing  off  the  clay,  and  weighing 
the  fand  that  remains. 

Lime  that  contains  much  fand  eafily  flacks  by  expofure  to  the 
air  ;  but  that  which  contains  much  clay  often  requires  to  have  the 
water  added  to  it  while  it  is  red-hot ;  becaufe  the  clay  forms  a 
pafie  which  refills  the  penetration  of  the  water.  Sandy  limeftone  is 
reckoned  bed  for  mortar  ;  and  clay-alloyed  limeftone  often  con- 
tains magnefia,  or  magnefia  combined  with  fulphur,  which  efBo- 
refces  into  fulphate  of  magnefia,  or  £pfom  fait  I  have  fometimes 
obferved  that  the  limes  of  thefe  different  fpecies  encourage  the 
growth,  the  one  of  one  fpecies,  the  other  of  another  fpecies  of 
weeds. 

But  ft  ratified  limeftone  often  contains  coal-tar,  and  particles  of 
carbon  interfperfed  through  it ;  and  the  ftratified  limeftones  of 
Caithnefs  and  Orkney  contain  not  only  various  proportions  of 
coal-tar,  but  even  numerous  pieces  of  coal  interfperfed  through 
their  mafs.  It  would  be  wrong  in  the  farmer  to  fet  down  thefe 
ingredients  as  refufe  in  his  linie,  becaufe  they  are  wholly  con- 
fumed  in  burning  the  ftone,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  operate 
as  fuel  to  affift  the  burning.  When  thefe  ingredients  exift  in 
limeftone,  they  ihould  either  be  deflagrated  with  nitre  before  the 
ftone  is  analyfed,  or  the  ftone  may  be  analyfed  before  it  is 
burnt.  The  fame  remark  applies  to  fulphur,  which  is  either 
expelled  in  burning  the  ftone,  or  a  part  is  acidified,  and  forms, 
with  the  lime,  a  fmall  proportion  of  gypfum. 

But  limeftone  often  contains  magnefia,  and  other  earths  be- 
fides  filex  and  alumina.  It  often  contains  gypfum,  mica,  zeolite  ; 
and  moft  frequently  oxyd  or  carbonate  of  iron,  and  other  metals ; 

not 
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lot  nnfreqnendj  alfo  it  contains  pjritcs  of  iron,  of  copper,  or 
>tber  metals. 

When  limeftone  is  alloyied  with  a  variety  of  thefe  fuhftances, 
ind  we  wi(b  to  know  their  relative  proportions,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  the  more  complex  and  intricate  analjtis  defcribcd  bj 
Sir  George  Mackenzie.  But  fuch  invefligationa  are  foreign  to 
the  praftical  purpdfes  of  the  farmer. 

.  The  oDly  cafe  where  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  all  the 
matters  which  enter  into  the  compoiitfon  of  limeflone  raaj  be 
attended  with  practical  utility,  is  where  it  is  propofed  to  com- 
pound mortar  on  fcientific  principles,  and  to  afcertain  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  fand  neceiTary  to  give  it  the  greateft  hardirfefs 
and  durability.  I  have  feen  many  ferruginous  limeftones,  which^ 
I  am  ftron^ly  iroprefled  with  a  belief,  would  make  better  mortar 
for  building  under  water,  than  that  which  is  mixed  with  puazoA 
land,  or  the  refufe  of  iron-works.  In  fuch  limeftones  the  iron 
muft  be  more  intimately  mixed  than  can  be  effedled  by  mecha- 
nical means,  and  hence  muft  operate  more  powerfully.  There 
are  various  ftrata  of  limeftone  of  this  defcription  on  the  north-eaft 
ihore  of  the  ifland  of  Arran,  from  the  Cnrrie  to  beyond  the  Cock, 
which  are  of  a  tlorid  blood  or  brick  red-colour,  very  compaft, 
and  of  fmooth  fra£^ure,  and  feem  to  contain  little  other  alloy  but 
oxyd,  or  carbonate  of  iron.  I  with  the  Direftors  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal  would  pay  attention  to  them.  If  their  proportion  of 
iyyn  be  fufficient,  they  will  make  a  very  fuperior  cement  for 
their  locks  and  bridges  ;.  and,  even  though  a  fmall  addition  ofj 
iron  may  be  neccflary,  the  fubaqueous  cement  muft  furpafs  that 
which  has  all  the  iron  combined  mcchanically.^ 

It  may  only  be  neceffary  to  add,  that,  for  the  procefles  here 
defcribed,  diftilled  water  anfwers  beft.  But,  where  this  cannot 
be  procured,  any  water  that  is  free  of  fediment,  and  that  con- 
tains no  fait  capable  of  being  decompofed  during  the  procefs, 
will  anfwer  equally  well. 

By  attending  to  what  has  been  fuggefted,  any  farmer  may 
eafily  afcertain  the  proportion  of  alloy  or  refufe  contained  in  dif- 
ferent limeftones  or  marls  ;  and  the  anal)fis  of  the  refufe  itfclf, 
fo  as  to  afcertain  -the  proportions  of  the  primitive  earths  or 
metals. which  enter  into  its  compofition,  isj  to  him,  an  object  of 
no  pra£lical  utility. 

4.  I  propofed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  analyfis 
fuggefted  by  Sir  George,  pp.  266.  267.  of  No.  lyth,  founded  on 
the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  efcapes  from  limeftone  du- 
ring Its  folution  in  pure  muriatic  acid.  Tliis  mode  was  firll  pro- 
pofed by  the  celebrated  Dr  Black,  and  refts  on  the  fiippofiti^n 
that  corbdnate  of  liifte  always  contains  the  fame  iuvariable  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas :  a  fuppofiticMi  that  farther  experi- 
ence feems  to  have  weakened,  if  not  wholly  overthrown.  I  have 
xnet  with  feveral  fpecies  of  induraied  chalk  and  other  litneftones, 
where  the  filex  and  clayfeemed  to  have  formed  a  fort  of  chemical 
union  with  the  lime  like  indurated  mortar^  to  the  exdufioo  of 
part,  at  leail,  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  thus  fuch  ftones  emitted 
very  little  effervefcence  during  (blution  in  acids.  But  not  to 
reft  any  part  of  the  argument  on  my  own  authority,  I  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  that  chymifts  of  the  greateft  accuracy  and  celebrity, 
who  have  analjfed  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  where  no  chemicid 
attradion  for  other  earths  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  excluded  the 
due  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  have  differed  confiderably  in  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  this  carbonate  yielded. 
Thus,  in  Dr  Thomfon's  Chemiftry,  laft  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 
we  fiod  the  following  analyfis  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Bergman.  Kirwan. 

34 45  acid. 

35 55  linae- 

XX.    .••..*«      o  water. 

Dr  Thomfon, 
50  acid  and  water. 
50  lime. 

The  Doftor  obferves  in  a  note,  that  ^*  The  water  feems,  fii 
pure  cryftallized  carbonate,  to  amoufit  to  3  or  4  per  cent :"  but 
he  cxprefles  a  difficulty  in  afcertaining  its  exad  amount ;  though 
we  fhall  take  the  extreme,  or  4  per  cent.,  for  the  proportion  of 
water,  which  leaves  46  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the 
•arbonic  acid  of  Kirwan  exceeds  that  of  Bergman  no  lefs  than 
II  per  cent ;  Dr  Thomfon's  acid  exceeds  that  of  Kirwan  i  per 
cent,  and  that  of  Bergman  1 2  per  cent.  I  chink  it  much  more 
natural  to  fuppofc  that  the  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 
water  of  compofition  in  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  admit  of  confider- 
able  variations,  than  that  chymifts  of  fuch  rigid  accuracy  ihould 
have  been  mlll&kcn.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  calculation 
of  tlie  proportion  of  lime,  contained  in  a  mafs  even  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  from  its  lofs  of  weight  during  folution  in  pure 
muriatic  acid,  muft  be  liable  to  very  great  errors.  But,  in  com- 
pound limeftones,  the  errors  muft  be  multiplied  almoft  to  infinity, 
for  in  thefe  ftones  the  different  earths  and  oxyds  of  metals  are 
more  or  lefs  united  to  the  lime  by  chemical  attradion,  which 
only  takes  place  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
combined  with  the  Ume  is  dimin^hed  \  q\  as  chyoiifts  would 

cxprefs 
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exprefs  it,  the  more  the  lime  is  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  fubcar- 
bofiate.  Bat,  as  this  admits  of  almoft  infinite  degrees,  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  a  calculation  of  the  proportion  of  lime  in  thefe  flones^ 
from  their  lofs  of  weight  during  the  folution,  muft  prove  in  the 
higheil  degree  fallacious. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  radical  caufe  of  error,  limeflones,  and 
efpecially  claj  and  fhell-marls,  are  often  alloyed  with  carbonate' 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  or  with  carbonate  of  claj  and  other 
earths.  Now,  as  fuch  a  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  mufl  be 
put  into  the  bottle  as  will  be  fufficient  to  expel  all  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  mafs,  it  is  evident  that  what  efcapes  from  iron, 
clay,  &c.  cannot  be  diilinguifhed  from  what  efcaped  from  lime ; 
and  hence  all  the  matters  which  yielded  gas  of  any  kind  will 
appear  to  be  lime  in  the  calculation. 

Sir  George  feems  aware  of  the  error  arifing  from  the  muriatic 
acid  carried  off  during  the  operation.  This  error  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  calculation,  becaufe  it  depends  on  the  rapidity  or  flow- 
nefs  of  the  folution.  Some  calcareous  bodies  diirolve  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  efcapes  like  an  explofion, 
carrying  with  it  a  great  proportion  of  the  acid,  while  others 
difTolve  more  flowly. 

In  faft.  Sir  George,  in  his  fecond  EfTay,  vol.  5.  p.  269.  feems 
to  have  abandoned  this  mode  of  analjfis,  and  to  have  had  recourfe 
to  one  fimilar  to  that  here  propofed.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  any  criticifm  on  the  different  Heps  of  his  analyiis,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  was  conducted  with  all  the  fcientific  ac- 
curacy for  which  he  is  fo  much  diflinguifhed. 

Having  feen  this  fubjeft  llarted,  all  1  mean  is  to  explain 
more  fully  what  A.  S.  only  hinted  at,  and  to  point  out  an  eafy 
procefs  by  which  a  farmer  may  judge  of  the  comparative  vsu- 
lue  of  limcflone  and  other  calcareous  fubflances,  by  afcertain- 
ing  the  proportion  of  fixed  matters  in  the  mals  which  arc  not 
lime.  I'conceive  this  to  be  of  very  great  importance  :  but  with* 
regard  to  afcertaining  the  various  proportions  of  the  primitive 
earths  or  of  metals  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  lime- 
ftone,  this  is  a  matter  of  too  much  intricacy  for  ordinary  farm* 
ers,  and  to  them  of  no  practical  utility. 

Sir  George  feems  to  deprecate  anonymous  attacks,  and  to 
wilh  that  every  perfon  who  writes  on  this  fubjeft  fhould  fign  his 
Dane.  I  am  fure  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  intention  of  attacking 
one  for  whom  I  entertain  fo  much  perfonal  efleem,  and  whofe 
high  attainments  in  the  phjfical  fciences  entitle  him  to  fo  much 
refpeft ;  nor  do  I  think  Sir  George  ^will  view  any  thing  I  have 
faid  as  an  attack  upmi  him.     I  fhall  be  extremely  happy  to  have 
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tnj  own  errors  pointed  out  by  Sir  George  ;  and,  that  he  may  not 
lab^r  in  the  dark^  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf 

Uis  and  your  obedient  bumble  fervant, 

James  Hkadrick. 
E^in.  Nov.  I.  1804. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

* 

The  ^uefiion  conjijeredy   Whether  Magnejian  Limeftaru  is  perm" 

cious  to  Vegetation  ? 

Sir, 

During  two  or  three  years  paft  I  feldoin  returned  to  this, 
city,  from  my  laborious  peregrinations  through  the  Highlands 
and  Ifles,  without  having  my  ears  perpetually  ftunned  with  vio- 
lent inveftives  againft  the  ufe  of  lime,  wliich  contains  magnefia, 
as  manure.  Some  zealous  friends  of  mine  (whofe  zeal  exceeds 
their  knowledge)  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  analyfing  all  the 
limeftone  quarries  in  their  vicinage,  and,  if  found  to  contain  a  par- 
ticle of  magnefia,  propofed  that  they  ihould  be  fhut  up  by  aft 
of  Parliament,  and  prevented  from  poifoning  the  crops  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

In  faft,  among  your  agriculturifts,  the  magnejta -phobia  feems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  ^xay  :  and  they  appear  to  be  as  much  ter- 
rified at  magnefia^  as  a  helplefs  traveller,  like  me,  isfometimes  at 
mad  dogs. 

My  peregrinations  having  precluded  me  from  perufing  any  of 
the  original  publications  which  excited  this  magnefiae-phobia, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  an  Efl'ay,  figncd  Tyro, 
Torkfhire^  1804.    Vol.  v,  p.  272. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  magnefiae-phobia  commenced  in 
Yorkfliire,  and  has  fpread  by  repeated  undulations  through  the 
ifland,  and  has  topfy-turvied  ftronger  brains  than  mine. 

I.  The  firft  remark  I  beg  leave  to  make  on/this  gentleman's 
Effay  is.  That  he  does  not  point  out  the  flate  or  combinations  of 
the  magnefia,  which  produces  fuch  dreadful  effefts.  This  quef* 
tion  J  have  repeatedly  put  to  feveral  of  my  friends,  who  were 
vifibly  under  the  higheft  paroxyfm  of  tlie  magnefiae-phobia ;  but, 
whether  from  ignorance,  or  from  the  diforder  having  reached 
their  cranium,  I  never  could  draw  from  them  any  diftinft  anfwer. 
In  one  point  only  they  all  concurred,  in  exprcffing  the  greateft 
horror  and  alarm  at  magnefia  coming  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
their  land  ;  and  {ome,  when  they  learnt  that  this  deletereous  fub- 
ffaxipe  w^  capable  of  coml^inatioos^  became  :(tiU  more  alarmed  l^fl 
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it  might  be  fmaggled  ia  upon  them  in  a  form  which  they  had  no 
means  of  detc£ting. 

3.  Your  correfpondent  Ttro  not  onlj  omits  fpecifjring  the 
ftate  of  the  magnefia  which  proves  fo  hurtful  to  land,  viz.  Whe. 
ther  it  is  pure  carbonate,  or  with  what  acid  it  is  combined^ 
bat  alfo  negleds  to  mention  the  mode  bj  which  the  folution  of 
the  limeftone  is  effefled.     All  I  am  left  to  gather  on  this  point 
is,  that  the  folution  was  efFefted  in  a  way  iimilar  to  that,  the 
fallacy  of  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  eflay. 
Whatever  way  his  folution  was  efFefted,  I  can  only  fay,  that 
his  amfnamof  or  vol-alkaliy  would  throw  down  feveral  other 
matters  before  it  touched  magnefia ;  and  that  his  whole  fcheme 
of  analyfis  appears  liable  to  objedions.     I  might  enter  into  par- 
ticulars in  order  to  eitablifh  this  aflertion  ;  but,  not  wifliing  to 
embark  in  any  controverfies  remote  from   praAical  utility,  I 
fliaU  content  myfelf  with  (howing  that  magnefia,  under  certain 
combinations,  is  either  harmlefs  or  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

3.  It  muft  appear  flrange  to  any  man  endowed  with  reafon^ 
that  magnefia,  which  is  evolved  by  the  putrefa&ion  and  com- 
buftion  of  (I' may  venture  to  fay)  all  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances,  mould  operate  as  a  poifon  to  plants.  How  does  this 
fubftance  get  into  plants  ?  doubtlefs  by  their  roots.  How  does 
it  get  into  animals  ?  doubtlefs  by  feeding  on  plants  which  contain 
it  ?  How  does  it  get  into  animals  which  do  not  feed  on  plants  ? 
doubtlefs  by  devouring  animals  which  feed  on  plants.  The  ufes 
of  magnefia  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  economy  are  yet  un« 
known  ;  but  that  its  ufes  are  great,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
fa6l,  that  it  always  exifls  in  both  kingdoms,  and  often  in  confi« 
derable  proportion. 

4.  I  had  long  ago  afcertzJned  that  many  ftrata  of  limeftone  in 
Scotland,  but  efpecially  thofe  alloyed  with  clay,  contained  various 
proportions  of  magnefia.  In  thefe  cafes  I  always  found  the 
magnefia  to  exift  either  in  the  ftate  of  carbonate,  or  combined  with 
fulphur ;  and  not  unfrequently  exifling  in  both  thefe  ftates  in  the 
fame  rock.  When  combined  with  fulphur,  it  cfBorcfces  into  ful- 
phate  of  magnefia,  which  often  forms  a  hoary  incruflation  on  the 
face  of  the  rock.  Yet  the  farmers,  who  ufed  the  lime  of  thefe 
rocks  in  great  quantities,  never  entertained  the  fmalleft  appre- 
henfion  that  it  was  injurious  to  vegetation. 

5.  I  have  analyfed  various  coal  alhes,  and  never  failed  to  find 
In  them  fulphtte  of  magnefia,  and  fometimes  alfo  fubcarbonate 
of  magnefia,  both,  not  unfrequently,  in  confiderable  proportions. 
Yet  coal  aflies  are  applied  to  certain  foils  with  very  good  efTeft. 

6.  lx)rd  Dundonald  having  ftated,  in  his  Eflay  on  Manures, 
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that  peat-aflies  contained  pot-a(li,  to  which  he  afcribed  their 
virtues  as  manure,  I  was  led  to  analjfe  peat-afhes  in  various 
places  from  Ayrfliire  to  Caithncfs,  in  the  hope  that  thofe  who 
ufcd  peat-fuel  might  be  able  to  furniih  pot-afli  like  thofe  who 
burn  wood.  I  never  was  able  to  deteft  a  Cngle  particle  of 
pot-aih  in  the  afhes  of  peats  ;  but  I  never  failed  to  find  fulphatc 
of  ma-:nefia,  and  frequently  the  fulphatc  and  fubcarbonnte  in 
large  proportions.  Thofe  peats  which  yield  white  aflies  contain 
moft  of  thefe  ingredients.  Now,  peat-afhes  are  univerfally  ufed 
as  manure,  and  mofles  are  often  pared  and  burnt  for  the  exprefs 
purpofc  of  manuring  them  with  their  own  aflies.  An  effloref- 
cence  of  fulphate  of  magncfia  is  often  feen  on  mqfs  linisy  that  is, 
the  face  of  mofs  from  which  people  had  been  cutting  peats. 

7.  In  the  EfTay  on  Manures,  referred  to  in  my  former  commu- 
nication, I  defcribed  a  fj^ecies  of  fchillus  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  blaesy  which  eiTlorefces  into  fulphatc  of  magnefia  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  and  yields  a  confiderable  portion  of  fulphate 
and  carbonate  of  magnefia  from  its  aflies.  I  had  obferved  three 
fpecies  of  fchijii^  one  containing  fulphur  combined  with  clay, 
which  oxygenates  into  alum ;  another  containing  fulphur  united 
to  iron,  which  oxygenates  into  fulphate  of  iron ;  and  the  third 
contains  fulphur  united  to  magnefia,  which  oxygenates  into  ful- 
pha.e  of  magnefia.  Often  all  tlicfe  three  fpecies  are  blended 
in  the  fame  mafi ;  and  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  hurtful  eflfefis 
of  the  aluminous  and  pyritical  fchiftus,  if  laid  upon  land  before 
the  falls  are  extra(!^ed. 

The  mugnefian  fcliifl:us  is  commonly  more  hard  and  compact 
than  the  others,  is  of  a  dark  blue  or  black  colour,  and  very  much 
refembles  parrot  or  candle  coal.  I  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
infpcdling  an  experiment  on  a  large  fcale  with  this  fchiflus. 
Being  fet  on  fiic  by  brufliwood  in  very  large  heaps,  it  burnt  witli 
a  fmouldcring  fliime,  and  left  a  great  quantity  of  white  aOies, 
fuLh  fis  th'^  country  people  call  guejls.  Tliefe  were  found  to 
contain  a  very  confiderable  proportion  both  of  the  fulphate  ani 
fubcai  honatc  of  magnefia.  The  aflies  were  laid  upon  the  furface 
of  land  in  pafl:ure,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  lumps  moul- 
dered down.  When  the  land  was  ploughed,  it  yielded  very  ex- 
traordinary crops,  and  the  cA^iEls  feemcd  every  way  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  a  good  liming. 

I  fliowed  fpecimcns  of  the  fulphate  of  magncfia  in  fine  cryflals, 
and  alfo  of  pure  magncfia,  to  the  late  Dr  Black,  which  were 
cxtradled  both  from  the  alh-.  s,  and  from  the  efflorefcence  of  this* 
fchiftus,  together  witli  fpecimcns  of  the  materials  from  which 
they  had  been  extrafted  ;  and  that  illuft:riojs  father  of  chemical 
fpence  i^xprelTed  aii  opinion  that  this  fchiilus  might  be  advan- 
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tagcoufljT    Vii^A   for    maoufa^luring   the   magnejia   alba   of   the 
(hops. 

My  ingenious  friend,  Dr  Coventry,  lately  exhibited  fpecimens 
of  this  fchiftus  in  his  clafs,  and  mentioned  that  it  was  fuccefsfuUr 
uTed  as  a  manure  in  fome  parts  of  FifeQiire.  ' 

I  am  aware  that  burnt  clayDperates  on  land  as  an  alterative, 
and  renders  it  more  penetrable  both  by  water  and  the  roots  of 
plants ;  and  that  the  whole  effeft  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
magnefia,  or  its  fait.  Lime  operates  both  as  an  alterative,  and  as  a 
dircA  manure.  Being  capable  of  combining  with  large  doies  of 
carbonic  acid  and  other  compound  gafcs,  it  retains  thefe  in  the 
foil,  and  cafily  gives  them  over  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  being 
yery  foloblc  with  an  excefs  of  carbonic  acid,  it  may  cafily  enter 
the  plants  along  with  it.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  magnefia 
always  enters  plants  in  union  with  fomw*  acid,  becaufe,  in  its 
pure  ftate,  it  is  infoluble  in  water.  But,  whatever  be  the  mode 
by  which  it  enters,  it  certainly  does  enter  plants  ;  and  hence  it 
makes  part  of  their  food,  or  is  a  manure.  In  the  cafe  under 
sonfideration,  if  we  be  not  entitled  to  afcribe  all  the  merit  ^o  the 
magnefia,  or  its  combination  with  fulphuric  acid,  it  mud  at  leall 
be  admitted  tliat  the  prefence  of  thefe  ingredients  does  no  harm. 

It  is  hardly  necelTary  to  mention,  that  the  refufe  of  fait  is  often 
nfed  as  a  manure.  It  feems  now  to  be  afcertained  iliat  marine 
fait  contributes  nothing  to  the  nourifhment  of  plants,  thole  only 
excepted  which  grow  in  the  fea.  But  the  muriate  and  lulphate 
of  magnefia,  and  other  earthy  falts,  which  abound  in  the  refafe 
of  fea-falt,  certainly  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  and  are  hence 
applied  as  manures. 

9.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  tried  the  pure  magnefia  of  the 
apothecaries,  and  found  that  it  neither  did  good  nor  liarm  to 
vegetables. 

From  all  thefe  fafls  I  arn  warranted  to  conclude,  that  magnefia, 
in  certain  combinations,  fo  far  from  being  a  poifon,  is  a  manure, 
or  pabulum  of  plants  ;  that,  when  pure,  it  is  inert,  doing  nei- 
ther good  nor  harm.  If  tliere  be  any  combinations  of  ma^-^efia 
which  are  hurtful  to  vegetation,  it  becomes  thofe  who  have  ra-fed 
the  cry  againft  it  to  point  out  what  thefe  combinations  are,  or 
hold  their  tongues.  It  cannot  be  any  Itate  or  combination  of 
magnefia  that  has  ever  occurred  to  me  in  analyfing  limeftoiie5,  or 
other  fubllances  ufcd  as  m:iuures  ;  for,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the 
prefence  of  magnefia,  inflead  of  being  hurtful,  was  apparently 
highly  beneficial.— I  remain. 

Sir, 

Your  mod  obedient  Servant, 

Edin.  Nov.  2.  1804.  James  Hf  adrick. 
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TO   THE  CONDUCTOR   OF  TUB   FARMER'8   MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  a  Pump  without  a  Pifiofiy  ifuvented  about  thirty  jeari 
ago  by  George  yardine^  blackfmitb  in  Glafgow* 

Sir, 

I  beg  leave,  through  the  medium  of  your  ufeful  mifcellanj, 
to  refcue  from  oblivion  an  invention,  fuited  to  various  oecomeni- 
cal  purpofes,  of  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  Glafgow,  called  George 
Jardine  by  profeffiou  a  blackfmitb,  who  died  27  or  30  years  ago. 
I  have  formerly  endeavoured,  through  various  channels,  to  intro- 
duce it  to  public  notice  ;  but  hitherto  it  appears  not  to  have  at- 
tracted that  attention  which  it  feems  to  me  to  have  deferved. 

It  is  a  pump  operating  through  means  of  the  weight  of  the 
atmol'phere,  like  the  common  pifton  pump ;  but  it  has  no  pifton^ 
and  is  thus  calculated  to  avoid,  in  a  great  degree,  the  refiftance 
of  fnftix)n.  I  had  accefs  to  fee  a  model  of  it  at  work  in  the  in- 
ventor's po(re0ion,  about  12  months  previous  to  his  death  :  he 
was  then  thinking  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  it.  As  the  infpec- 
.  tion  granted  me  was  confidential,  and  as  it  feemed  probable  that 
Jardine's  heirs  might  profecute  his  intention  of  applying  for  a 
patent,  I  did  not  coniider  myfelf  at  liberty  to  make  public  what 
I  knew,  till  within  a  few  years  bygone. 

I  know  nothing  of  defigning^  and  cannot  fumifli  you  with  a 
drawing.  I  conceive,  however,  that  a  diftinft  notion  of  the  ma- 
chine may  be  readily  conveyed  to  fuch  of  your  readers  as  pof- 
fefs  the  ilighteft  knowledge  of  mechanics,  by  a  mere  verbal  de* 
fcription :  more  particularly  as  the  principle,  of  which  the  inven- 
tor availed  himfelf,  is  readily  fuggeftcd  from  the  name  beftowed 
by  the  inventor  (^The  bellows pump^^  from  its  analogy  to  a  ma- 
chine with  which  every  one  is  familiarly  acquainted. 

To  conceive  an  idea,  then,  of  the  belloivs-pump :  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  an  ordinary  wooden  pump-ftalk  extending  tp  the  height  of 
28  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water  of  the  well  (^that  being, 
the  height  to  which  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  will  always 
raife  water,  even  at  the  loweil  ftate  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer) ;  the  top  of  thij  pump-ftalk  environed  with  a  ftrong, 
circle  of  brafs,  upon  which  is  a  male  fcrew  :  immediately  withia 
the  top  of  the  pump-ftalk  is  placed  the  box,  with  its  valve  open- 
ing upwards,  through  which  the  water  afcends^  when  a  vacuuni. 
ifi  formed  within  the  pump-ftalk  by  the  operation  of  the  hetloiOS' 
iead,  which  falls  iiext  to  be  defcribed. 

Suppgfc,  the%  a  J^r^er  kind  of  bellows,  of  whipb  the  un^er 
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boird  is  made  of  thick  planky  the  air  hole  of  fize  fufficient  to  ad- 
mit of  being  lined  with  a  circle  of  brafs  with  a  female  fcrcwi  bj 
which  the   bellows-head  may  be  fcrewed  upon  the  top  of  the 
puiDp-ftalk.    The  narrow-end^of  the  bellows  is  furrdunded  bjr  a 
brafs  fcreWy  upon  which  the  fpout  or  conduit  for  the  water  is 
fcrewed.     Within  this  narrow  end  is  fixed  a  box,     ^ 
with  a  valve  opening  outwards ;  this  box,  in  its     J 
outward  face,  may  be  cut  in  the  flaunting  direction     I      .     ^ 
of  the  line  a  b  in  the  margin  ;  fo  that  the  valve     \      ^ 
fixed  at  a  may  move,  when  impelled  by  the  water       \/^ 
from  within  the  bellows,  in  the  direftion  from  b       f) 
to  c,  and  may  fall  down,  by  its  own  weight,  upon  the  flaunting 
furface  of  the  box. 

To  trace  the  operation  :  Let  the  bellows-head  be  fcrewed  upon 
the  top  of  the  pump-ftalk,  and  the  fpout  be  alfo  fcrewed  upon 
the  narrow  end  of  the  bellows-head.  When  the  upper  board  of 
the  bellows  is  raifed  by  its  handle  (as  the  external  air  cannot  get 
admiiBon  through  the  valve  a  b,  }\j&  mentioned),  a  vacuum  is 
formed  within  the  pump^ilalk,  and  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
upon  the  water  in  the  well  forces  the  water  up  the  pump-flalk, 
and  into  the  bellows,  the  valve  in  the  box  at  the  top  of  the  pump- 
flalk  rifing  up  into  the  bellows-head.  When  the  upper  board  of 
the  bellows  is  preiTed  down,  the  valve  at  top  of  the  pump-ftalk 
ihuts,  preventing  the  water  in  the  bellows  from  returning  down 
the  pump-ftalk  ;  and  the  valve  in  the  narrow  end  of  the  bellows 
opening  outwards,  the  water  is  forced  through  the  fpout.  I  ufe 
the  expreffionyb/ri^,  becaufe  it  is  evident  this  pump  pofleftes  in 
it  the  principle  of  a  Jhrcing-pump,  into  which  it  is  at  once  con- 
verted, by  merelv  conneding  to  the  fpout  the  air-velTel  ufed  in 
other  forcing. pumps. 

This  pomp  would  appear  to  get  rid  of  all  the  friftion  of  the 
pifton  againii  the  fides  of  the  box  of  the  ftalk  of  the  common  )ilf* 
ton  pump.  And  there  appears  to  be  no  re-a£tion  agaioft  the  to- 
tive  force  to  counterbalance  this  advantage,  excepting  merely 
the  reiiftance  ariiing  from  tlie  unpliabletiefs  of  the  leatlier  of  the 
bellows,  which,  I  fliould  fuppofe,  would  not  be  great  after  the 
leather  becomes  moid. 

The  bellows-pump  (when  afling  merely  by  atmoTpheric  prcf- 
furc)  cannof  indeed  raife  water,  with  certainty,  above  the  hetgixt 
of  28  feet.  If,  however,  the  pifton  pump  raifes  it  to  a  greater 
height,  the  excefs  of  height  of  rife  is  not  efieded  by  atmofpheric 
prdOfure,  but  at  the  expence  of  the  ading  force,  in  carrying  a 
oolamn  of  water,  of  the  additional  height^  upon  the  top  of  the 
pifton  :  And,  in  the  bellows- pump,  it  may  he/orced  to  the  fartre 
bnghty  at  the  very  fame  expence.  to  the  active  force  (and  that 
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without  neccffity  of  any  air-veffel),  through  a  lengthened  fpout 
turned  upwardS)  and  carried  to  the  fame  elevation. 

As  the  pump- worker  can  apply  more  force  in  pulling  the 
pump-handle  downwards  than  in  raifing  it  upwards^  it  might 
be  proper  to  give  this  favourable  diredion  to  his  force  by  a 
compound  lever,  in  working  the  bellows-pump  as  a  common 
pump  ;  in  working  it  as  a  forcing-pump,  he  has  the  mod  favour- 
able direftion  for  the  greateft  exertion  required,  from  a  ftraight 
handle  proceeding  from  the  upper  board  of  the  bellows. 

I  might  add,  that  the  bellows-pump  feems  to  poffefs  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  facility  of  repair.  If  the  bellov/s-head  goes 
wrong,  it  can  inilantly  be  unfcrewed  isnd  replaced  by  a  fpare  one: 
if  a  failure  happens  in  either  of  the  valve  ,  by  unfcrewing  the 
head  or  the  pipe,  you  have  them  immediately  under  your  view. 

I  recolleft,  Sir,  an  incident,  which  Ruffell,  my  old  profeflbr  of 
natural  philofophy  in  Edinburgh  college,  ufed  to  relate,  to  fliow 
the  neceffitv  of  information  as  to  what  the  world  was  already  in 
polfeflion  of  It  was  of  a  country  wright  who  came  to  him  with 
an  invention  of  his  own,  to  confult  him  how  he  might  bring  it  to 
the  heft  account :  this  invention  was  the  contrivance  of  cafler^ 
wheels^  for  beds  or  other  furniture  The  poor  fellow  was  greatly 
alloniihed  and  mortified,  when  he  found  that  they  had  been  fo  long 
known  and  in  ufe,  as  to  have  become  perfeiflly  common.  Though 
my  own  range  of  information  is  not  very  extenfive,  I  have  never- 
thelefs  pretty  ftrong  grounds  to  conclude,  that  Jardine's  inve  »tion 
as  yet  remains  untouched,  and  entire  to  himfeif.  In  all  the  va- 
rieties of  pumps,  and  other  contrivances  for  raifing  water,  taken 
notice  of  in  Walker^s  Le6luies,  publiflied  fo  late  as  1802,  I  find 
no  mention  of  any  contrivance  bearing  the  flighteil  analogy  to 
Jardine's  hcllows^pump, 

'  lam  not  fure  if  leather  would  have  fufficient  ftreneth  to  (land 
.the  firefs  neceffary,  if  this  pump  were  ufed  to  force  water  to  any- 
great  height;  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  might  readily  endure 
the  inconiiderable  ilrefs  applied  to  it,  when  the  pump  a6ls  as  a 
common  pump,  depending  merely  upon  atmofpheric  preffure  for 
raifing  the  water. 

I  fliould  imagine,  that,  in  all  cafes  where  water  is  not  required 
to  be  raifed  above  28  feet,  this  pump  might  be  ufed  with  great 
efFedt,  in  proportion  to  the  aftive  force  applied ;  it  might  proba* 
bly  be  peculiarly  ufeful  in  (hips. 

If  you  account  this  worthy  of  infertion  in  your  ufeful  and  exten- 
fively  circulated  mifcellany,  I  ftiould  be  happy  if  any  of  your  cor- 
refpondents,  more  verfed  in  mechanics,  would  difcufs  with  you  the 
merits  of  Jardine's  invention :  or,  if  you  have  ready  accefs  to  any 
perfon  of  this  defcription,  I  (hoiild  be  glad  that  jou  would  fub- 
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^ ;    mit  my  manufcript  to  their  infpeftion,  and  publifli  along  with  it 
their  obfervations. 

I 

;  '  I  am.  Sir,  your  conftant  reader, 

Charles  Findlater. 
Manfe  of  Neivlandsy  'jth  Aug.  1804. 


NOTE   BY   THE   CONDUCTOR. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Findlater  for  the 
above  communication,  and  truft  that  fome  of  our  mechanicaf 
friends  will  favour  us  with  remarks  upon  the  praftical  utility  of 
the  in\ention  therein  dcfcribed.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
of  its  merits,  the  invention  is  firaple  and  ingenious,  and  may 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  by  Idlening  the  toil 
of  working  pumps,  as  prcfently  conflruded.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity of  ftating,  that  every  notification  concerning  improve- 
ments made  on  machinery,  or  on  hufbandry  implements,  will  b*. 
immediately  inferred  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  ;  no  other  pu- 
bh'cation  in  the  ifland  being  fo  well  calculated  for  dilTeminating 
information  upon  fuch  fubje6ls. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Injury  done  to  Potatoes  by  Worms, 
Sir, 

The  writer  of.  this  paper  found  himfelf  difappointed,  on 
receiving  laft  Number,  that  no  notice  was  taken,  neither  by 
any  corrcfpondent  nor  yourrdf,  of  *  a  letter  from  a  gemlemaa. 
in  GlafgoA,'  ;n  a  preceding  Number,  concerning  the  total  failure 
of  his  crop  of  potatoes,  for  two  fucceiiive  years,  by  the  Wire 
Worm* ;  and  being  fim-larly  circumftanced  this  year  in  his  owa 
crop  of  potatoes,  from  the  fame  caufe,  except  on  part  of  the 

5 round  that  had,  the  preceding  year,  accidentally  received  a  flight 
reffing  of  foot,  ohtained  from  a  fal  ammoniac  manufaftory  at, 
i^d  per  double  horfe  cart  (having,  at  the  time,  no  fuch  objedl  in 
view  as  the  deftroying  thefe  infe6ls),  on  which  part  the  potatoes 
were  perfcftly  free  from  their  ravages.     The  gentleman's  land 

lies 


*  •  Mafeam  Rnfticum.    This  iofc^  apptars  to  belong  to  Order  7.  Aptcra  of 
l.iiMignfc     Genus  not  defcribcd. 


l6  iMttrfrmn  Sir  G.  S.  Maciemie,  Bart.  fil. 


/ 


lies  nev  Ghigovr,  where  he,  no  doubt,  can  command  this  artick  i 

and  as  thefe  vermin  deftroj  the  roots  of  corn,  as  well  as  poU« 
toes,  this  hint  maj  be  of  ufe  to  him  and  others,  having  no 
doubt  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  foot,  in  its  genuine  ftate,  will 
prove  more  effeSual,  as,  by  the  abllradlion  of  fal  ammoniac,  it 
is  rendered  very  weak,  Thofe  infe6ls  are  greedily  devoured 
by  larks,  wagtails,  and  many  other  fmall  birds ;  and,  when  a 
complete  fummer  fallow  is  given,  they  are  pretty  clean  picked  by 
thofe  diligent  gleaners.  Paring  and  burning  the  turf,  when  the 
land  is  converted  from  grafs  to  arable,  is  a  good  general  remedy. 
As  thefe  infefts  prey  upon  roots  at  fome  depth  in  the  foil,  lime 
cannot  be  effeftual,  as  it  will  have  become  efiete  before  it  reaches 
4em.  Your's,  &c. 

ifewcqftlif  30/i  November,  1804.  Alkali. 


NOTE   BY  THE   CONDUCTOR, 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  complete  fummer  fallow, 
provided  the  weather  is  dry  when  the  refj>e6live  operations  are 
performed,  will,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  deftroy  the  wire-worm. 
Paring  and  burning  will,  no  doubt,  prove  equally  efficacious, 
but  this  can  only  be  done  with  old  grafs  land* 

TO    THE   CONDUCTOR   OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  Sir  George  S.  Mackenziey  Bart,  on  the  Analyjit  of 

Limeflone,  and  on  the  Value  of  Labour, 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  Mr  Low  of  Annfield,  I  fhall  flbortly  remark,  that 
I  never  entertained  a  doubt  but  that  there  was  limeftone  as  pure 
as  that  deferibed  by  A.  S.,  Mr  Low,  and  Mr  Headrick ;  although 
I  mnft  exprefs  my  fatisfaAion  at  the  very  great  accuracy  difplay- 
cd  by  the  latter  gentleman  in  the  art  of  analyfis,  as,  in  examining 
the  Kmeftoae  in  queftion,  it  appears  he  did  not  lofe  one  atom.  Mr 
Headrick,  being  a  chymift,  will  not  defpife  minutenefs  /  and  it  fur- 
prifes  me,  that  when  Mr  Low  has  fo  Ikilful  a  perfoa  to  affift  him, 
that  be  (hould  defpife  it. 

I  wait  for  Mr  Headrick's  efliyr,  promifcd  in  your  laft  notices, 
before  I  make  any  remarks  on  his  letter  fent  to  you  by  Mr  Low, 
which  certainly  fatisfies  me  as  to  the  extreme  purity  of  the 
fimeflone,  but  does  not  in  refpeft  to  the  alloy  or  refufe,  as  it  is 
<sdled.    Tint  clay  and  fond  are  exprefBoos  ioadmii&ble  in  & 

chamifial 
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pvoctSs,  and  in  bis  tSnj,  I  am  pretty  fure,  Mr  Headriek 
will  not  ufe  them.  I  fliall  be  more  particular  in  tnj  remarks 
bercafter. 

To  a  candid  mind^  the  acknowledgment  of  error,  when  fatis- 
fa&orilj  convinced,  muft  necelTarilj  prove  a  grateful  duty.  Be> 
fo  good,  therefore,  as  allow  me  to  ftate,  that  a^ter  con&lering^ 
with  much  attention,  mj  Utterjs  in  your  Magazine  on  the  Taluo 
of  labour,  and  that  of  Pol-(£conomicus^  vol.  v.  p.  231,  toge* 
ther  with  your  notes,  I  perceive  I  have  been  milled  by  common- 
place notions  on  that  important  fubjed  ^  and  that  Pol-(£cQno« 
mlcus  and  you  are  in  the  right.  When  making  this  acknowu 
ledgment,  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  add^  that  I  have  gained,  by  the 
difcuf&on,  exadly  what  I  promifed  to  myfelf  in  correfponding 
with  your  Magaaune.  I  ftarted  a  queflion  on  which  different 
opinions  confeil'ediy  prevail,  aod  thereby  brought  forward  a 
reply  which  cannot  fail  to  have  much  influence  with  thofe  who 
thiok  as  I  did  on  the  very  important  •  fubje£l  which  was  undei^ 
confideration.     I  am.  Sir,  refpedfully. 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

G£0RG£  S.  MaCKCNZIE. 

Coiilf  igtb  December,  1804. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Farther  Conjideralions  on  the  Value  of  Labour  in  the  Highlands, 
with  Remarks  on  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie's  Letter  on  that 
SuhjcB. 

Sir, 

The  (ame  reafons  which  induced  me,  on  a  former  occafion, 
to  trouble  you  with  the  "  Conjiderations  on  Labour,''  which 
have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  your 
correfpondentS)  led  me  aHb  to  promife  the  communication  of 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  probable  influence  of  the  operations 
then  about  to  be  commenced  by  Grovernment  on  the  grand  Ca-i 
ledooian  Canal ;  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  giving  a'  ftimulus  to  thofe  improvements  which,  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  bands,  their  country  requires.  Circumfl:ances 
prevented,  at  that  time,  my  making  fuch  a  communication, 
md  I  MB  happy  to  find,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  letter  in 
your  laft  nuAiber,  that  it  would  be  now  unneceiTary,  as  the 
cooMnencement  of  operations  on  the  canal  (which,  he  afiures  us, 
is  goi&i^  en  with  |;reat  rapidity),  aod  ^ja  aftual  experience  of 

the 
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the  confcqucnces  with  which  they  are  attended,  have  diflipated 
the  gloom  with  which  he  contemplated  that  national  obje6t,  and 
have  convinced  him  that  it  will  neither  prove  an  obflacle  to  im- 
provement, nor  be  attended  with  thofe  "  ruinous  effeSts'^^  which 
he  formerlj  apprehended. 

It  is  indeed  fomewhat  furprifing  that  the  Baronet  did  not  im- 
mediately perceive  the  extreme  improbability  of  Government 
contradlors  being  difpofed  to  offer  extravagant  wages  to  induce 
labourers  to  engage  in  that  work,  when  the  principal  and  moft 
preffing  Parh'amentary  reafon  for  putting  it  in  immediate  execu- 
tion, was  the  employment  which  it  would  afford  to  thofe  {hoals 
of  Ilarving  Highlanders,  who,  from  want  of  occupation  in  their 
own  country,  were  annually  emigrating  to  another ;  or  that  thofe 
wretched  individuals,  who  are  in  the  yearly  cuflom  of  travelling 
above  one  hundred  miles  to  e^rn  only  lod.  or  is.  per  diem  in  the 
Lowland  harveft,  and  who  were  reprefented  as  rejoicing  in  the 
profpeft  of  receiving  any  wages  whatever,  fliould  **  aftually 
leave,  or  threaten  to  leave,'*  the  canal,  if  the  fuperintendants  did 
not  fatisfy  their  exorbitant  demands ;  when,  befides  receiving 
wages  equivalent  to  the  average  price  of  the  country,  the  re- 
ward of  this  labour  was  virtually  increafed,  by  the  certainty 
with  which  they  could  look  forward  to  conftant  employment. 

This  was  an  anticipation  which,  combined  with  the  "  confider- 
ations  on  labour,**  Sir  George  Maxjkenzie  may  be  affured  re- 
quired no  great  intelledlual  labou<i|,  no  clofet  fpecuiation,  but 
which  mere  common  fenfe,  acquainted  with  generally  received 
and  undifputed  facls,  was  fully  adequate  to  form  ;  which,  fo  far 
from  being  the  refult  of  a  theoretical  fpeculation,  arofe  from  an 
application  of  the  plained  and  fimpleft  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy ;  principles  which  are  as  applicable  to  the  Highlands  as  to 
the  Lowlands— to  Scotland  as  to  England — and  to  the  Continent- 
of  Europe  as  to  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain*  This,  however, 
the  Baronet  does  not  feem  to  be  fully  fenfible  of,  as,  in  his  laft 
letter  to  you,  he  obfervcs,  *  That  Ayrfliire  is  2Xfo  great  a  diftancey 
that  he  cannot  fuppofe  how  a  political  economiil  there  can  render 
ufeful  his  fpeculations  on  the  condition  of  the  North  Highlands  I* 

Had  this  obfervation  been  made  fome  centuries  ago,  it  might 
probably  have  pafied  as  an  ingenious  objeftion  ;  but,  to  bring  it 
forward  in  the  light  of  1804,  is  like  oppofing  the  cdfque  and  the 
fliield  to  the  canon.  At  fuch  a  period  as  the  prefcnt,  when  com- 
munication is  eftabliihcd  between  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
when  the  political  union  of  north  and  feuth  has  been  fucceeded 
by  a  real  intercourfc  of  their  refpeftivc  inhabitants  ;  when,  from 
the  patriotic  labours  of  Sir  John  and  the  parfons,  the  hiftory  and 
memorabilia^  both  ancient  and  modem,  of  every  Highland  parifh 

have 
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have  been  colleded  with  fuch  care,  and  detailed  with  fuch  fcni- 
pulous  fidelity,  that  not  a  mouldy  halfpenny  or  disfigured  mile- 
ftone  is  deprived  of  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Statiflry  ;  and 
when,  moreover,  in  this  very  Magazine,  quarterly  reports  of  the 
ftate  of  every  county  appear  as  regularly  as  the  morning  bulletins 
of  a  phyficiao  royal ;  it  furely  ought  not  to  furprife  even  B,Highm 
lander,  that  a  Lowlander  ihould  know  a  little  about  the  north 
countryf  particularly  if  the  latter  was  to  whifper  in  his  car^ 
that  what  little  he  did  know  was  really  gathered  upon  the  fpot. 

Sir  George,  however,  while  he  cannot  deny  th^t  the  circum^ 
fiances  mentioned  in  the  '  confiderations,*  as  occafioning  a  rife 
in  the  price  of  labour,  are  fully  adequate  to  produce  fuch  an  ef- 
fect, tries  to  evade  their  force,  in  the  prefent  argument,  by  dif- 
puting  their  exillence  in  the  Highlands.  Now,  in  order  to  fa- 
thom the* depth  of  this  evaiion,  we  muil  heave  the  lead  to  a  little 
diftance. 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  December  1803,  which,  like 
original  fin,  has  been  th  parent  of  all  the  fubfequent  evil,  Sir 
George  complained,  in  the  fiifl  place,  of  the  rife  of  labour  in  the 
Highlands,  fo  great  as  to  incline  him  to  defifl  from  improving 
altogether ;  conjectured,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  this  wa-  to  be 
attributed  to  the  combiiration  of  the  workmen ;  and  propofcd,  in 
the  third  place,  that  this  evil  fhould  be  remedied  by  a  forcible 
depreffion  of  the  rate  of  labour,  by  means  of  11  counter  combi- 
nation of  the  country  gentlemen.  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  ihown,  in  the  *  coufiderations'  niferted  in  your  18th 
Number,  that  the  combination  of  country  workmen  was  a  cir- 
cumftance  as  unlikely  as  unheard  of,  and  that  there  was  really 
no  occafion  to  fuppofe  its  exiftcnce  in  this  initance,  as  the  rife 
of  wages,  if  general,  could  be  traced  to  otlier  caufes  ;  partly  to 
certain  local  circumftauccs,  but  chiefly  to  the  general  improve- 
ments which  are  in  execution  and  in  agitation,  and  which  con» 
ilitnte  the  moll  dccifive  marks  of  the  profpcrity  of  the  country. 

Can  Sir  George  Mackenzie  deny  that  fuch  improvements  have 
been  and  are  now  rapidly  proceeding  ?  Is  not  he,  and  every 
Highland  proprietor,  who  is  fer.fible  of  his  own  intereft,  and  de- 
firous  to  promote  it,  enclofing,  buildinor,  and  improving,  and  thus 
raifing  the  value  of  his  lands  ?  And  has  he  not  aclually  been 
complaining  of  the  exponce  of  fo  doiiici  ?  How  then  can  he  allirm 
ihat  none  of  the  caufes  ilatcd  by  Pol-CEconomicns,  as  railing  the 
price  of  labour,  do  exiil  ki  the  Highlands  ?  He  himfelf  aifords  a 
ftriking  example  of  the  chief  caufe.  His  vciy  actions  contradift 
his  affcrtions. 

Wherever  new  improvements  are  commenced,  and  new  la*, 
bours  carried  on,  there  mull  arifa  a  new  demui.d  for  workmen 

and 
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•fid  artificers  ;  and,  wherever  a  new  demand  arifes,  a  compet 
among  the  employers  muft  c^fue ;  a  rife  in  wages  muft  fol 
Thefe  confequences  are  as  necefiarily  connefted  with  each  c 
fts  any  of  thofe  fuoceffive  events  whofe  connexion  is  fafcep 
of  mathematical  demonflration.  Labourers,  to  engage  with 
employers,  muft  be  tempted  firft  to  leave  their  old  ones, 
they  can  only  be  tempted  to  do  fo  by  receiving  a  more  libera 
ward  for  their  exertions.  Employers  will  not  offer  that  Tt\ 
•without  expefting  to  have  it  returned  with  an  increafed  pro! 
themfelves :  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  intercft  of  employei 
labourer  are  precifely  the  fame,  and  it  is  owing  to  an  inattei 
to  this  fimple  truth,  to  a  mifunderftanding  of  the  relation  w 
exifts  between  the  two  claiTes,  and  to  a  fuppofition  that  theu 
fpeftive  interefts  are  hoftile,  and  at  variance  with  one  ano 
that  much  jealoufy  prevails,  much  enmity  exifts  between  tl 
But  let  it  be  underftood,  let  it  be  remembered,  let  it  be  refl< 
ofi,"  that  they  are  identical,  the  fame ;  that  what  invigorates 
labourer  gives  ftrength  to  the  farmer ;  what  debilitates  the 
is  enervating  to  the  other ;  that  as  the  hand  is  to  the  mc 
or  the  belly  to  the  members,  fo  are  they  mutually  and  rei 
tivelyto  each  other;  and  that,  whatever  be  the  prejudices  "w 
create  malevolence  between  them,  prejudices  which  are  t 
to  be  regretted  and  lamented,  they  muft  flourifh  or  A 
muft  ftand  or  fall  together.  It  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  labc 
that  the  farmer  fhonld  profit  on  the  produce  of  his  labour, 
caufe  he  can  then  employ  him  more  conftantly,  pay  him  bette 
his  labour,  and,  by  increafing  the  produft,  thus  diminifli 
price  of  the  provifions  which  are  neceffary  for  his  fupport 
fubfiftcnce.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  interc 
the  farmer,  that  the  labourer  (hould  be  liberally  rewarded, 
caufe  he  can  then  afford  to  confume  more  provifion,  and  to 
the  farmer  a  better  price  for  his  produce.  The  better  the  ]< 
claffes  are  paid  for  their  labour,  therefore,  the  greater  wL 
the  profits  of  the  farmer,  fince  it  is  only  by  receiving 
wages  that  they  can  afford  to  live  better.  For  it  is  an  n 
niable  truth,  that  it  is  to  the  confumption  of  the^oor,  not  o 
richy  that  tlie  farmer  muft  look  for  encouragement.  The  1 
form  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  community,  and  any  chang 
their  mode  of  fubiiftence  is  comparatively  of  trivial  imj 
•*  That  clafs  of  dependent  penfioners,  called  the  rich  (fayj 
Burke),  is  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  if  all  their  throats  were 
and  a  diftribution  made  of  all  they  confume  in  a  year,  it  vj 
not  give  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheefe  for  one  night's  fupper  to  t 
who  labour,  and  who  in  reality  feed  both  the  penfioners 
ihcmCelvcs."    But  the  leaft  variation  in  the  iiicpmc  of  that 
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whkh  conftitutes  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  attended  witk 
diftrefs  of  the  moft  alarming  magnitude,  or  with  benefit  of  tbt 
Bkoft  extenfive  importance  ;  and  while  a  depreHion  in  the  rate  of 
labottr  would  cramp  the  exertions  of  the  farmer,  the  fmalleft  rife^ 
QQ  die  other  hand,  were  it  only  fufficient  to  enable  the  labourer 
to  eat  an  additional  pennyworth  of  bread  per  day,  would  give  aft 
incBkulable  ilimulas  to  agricultural  operations,  and  occafion  the 
cultivation  of  a  multitude  of  acres. 

The  preceding  obfervations  apply  to  labour  in  general,  and 
nay  tend  perh^)s  to  obviate  fome  prejudices,  which,  it  is  to  be 
liopcd,  will  be  fpeedily  removed.  But,  befides  the  great  caufe 
of  high  wages  here  pointed  out,  there  are  a  number  pi  fecondarj 
ciioniftances  whidi  have  a  fimilar  tendency,  feveral  of  whi(^ 
ireie  mentioned,  in  the  *  Confiderations,'  as  having  contributed^ 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  fkilled  labour,  to  occafion  that  rile  in  the 
demands  of  mafons,  which  was  aficrted  by  Sir  George  as  a  £a£tp 
sod  lamented  as  aq  eviL  The  Baronet,  however,  roundly  denier 
the  exiftence  of  thofe  circumftances  in  the  Highlandsi  and  obfervea 
that  he,  **  PoUQEconomicus,  may  perhaps  believe  this  when  he  hat 
read  the  following  cafe  which  happened  to  myfelf."  He  then  en- 
tertains ns  with  a  ftory  of  two  mafons,  which,  fo  far^  however^ 
horn  being  calculated  to  make  converts  to  his  doArine,  is  in  it* 
felf  the  moil  powerful  opponent  that  can  be  advanced  againft  it. 
Sir  George,  indeed,  is  as  fin^iularly  unhappy  in  his  fa^ls,  as  un* 
fortunate  in  his  arguments.  For  what  are  the  reafonable  inferences 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote,  but  that 

jjl,  The  Baronet  raflilj  conlidered,  and  complained  oi  2ls  general^ 
over  the  whole  Highlands,  an  exorbitance  of  demand  in  work- 
aicn,  which  was  peculiar  to  his  own  cafe ;  and  imagined  to  be 
the  effeft  of  a  general  combination  among  mafons,  what,  in  fad^ 
Suited  from  the  particular  greed  of  his  own  be)  editary  builder. 
That  the  extravagance  of  demand  complained  of  was  not  general, 
that  no  combination  exiftcd,  is  evident  from  the  confequence 
which,  he  informs  us,  enfued;  that  competition  immediately  ope- 
i^ated,  that  a  new  workman  ftepped  in,  and  undertook  to  do  the 
work  at  one  third  lefs  than  was  demanded  by  the  old  one.     But, 

2J,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  hai  no  reiifon  to  complain  of  the 
extravagant  demand  of  three  guineas  per  rood  in  this  inilance. 
He  himfclf  was  the  caufe  of  it  ;  it  aiofe  upon  his  own  mifma^ 
Mgement,  and  he  cuts  the  knot  at  once,  when  he  informs  us,  tliac 
this  family-mafon  "  was  fo  far  fatisfied  with  the  profpcftshe  had, 
that  he  afked  a  fmall  farm,  which  I  g-^xt,  him."  Now,  this  was 
c?rta'nly  a  retrograde  motion  in  improvement, oppciing  what  every 
one  (hould  be  delirous  to  advance,  and  confounding  what  every 
cood  politician  has  cnde;ivoured  to  feparate. 
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,No  man  who  wiflies  to  have  the  work  of  any  trad 
done,  and  cheaply  done^  would  think  of  confounding  twc 
together.  This  obje6t  can  only  be  attained  by  the  divi 
trades,  which,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  **  cheapens  lab< 
rendering  it  more  perfedl,  and  augments  its  powers  by  (imp 
its  proceft."  Sir  George  might  as  well  expeft  to  have  hij 
cheaper  ftiaved,  or  his  back  better  bliftered,  by  revivi 
obfolece,  thgugh  once  honourable,  profeffion  of  barber-fi 
Rs  to  have  his  fields  better  ploughed  or  his  walls  cheaper 
tered,  by  continuing  the  barbarous  handicraft  of  farmer- 
The  faft  is,  that  inftead  of  fuch  being  the  confequence, 
wages  and  bungling  artifans  would  be  the  indubitable 
Adam  Smith  obferves,  **  That  a  country  weaver,  who  cul 
a  fmall  farm,  mufl  lofe  a  good  deal  of  time  in  pafBnj 
his  loom  to  the  field,  and  from  the  field  to  his  loom, 
two  trades  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  workhoufe,  t 
of  time  Is  no  doubt  much  lefs.  It  is,  even  in  this  cafe, 
ever,  very  confiderable."  What  then  mufl  it  be  in  the  ca 
farmer-mafon  ?  Now  with  the  hoe,  then  with  the  hammer 
witli  the  plumb,  there  with  the  ploughfhare  ;  to-day  in 
to-morrow  in  mortar  ;  and  whofe  trades,  fo  far  from  heir 
ried  on  in  the  fame  workfhop,  are  generally  at  miles  dif 
and  one  of  them,  indeed,  of  fo  unfettled  a  difpofition,  as 
changing  place  almoft  every  fortnight,  not  only  requirii 
humble  attendance  of  its  votary,  but  alfo  the  removal 
whole  flock  of  implements  and  accompaniments,  and  not 
qucntly  even  of  his  houfehold  gods. 

To  compenfate  for  the  great  lofs  of  time  which  muft  thu 
nnavoidably  enfued,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  the  poor 
fhouid  have  demanded  from  Sir  George  an  additional  guir 
rood  for  his  labour,  having,  perhaps,  a  greater  tafle  for  en 
his  ufual  mefs  of  porridge,  than  for  relifhing  the  beau 
nature,  which,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  informs  us,  he  had  i 
an  opportunity  of  doing,  in  taking  his  "  agreeable  mo 
walk  through  the  fertile  Jiehh  and  limng  haunts^'*  of  Coul. 

But  Sir  George  further  argues,  that  inconflancy  of  en 
mentjin  this  inftancc,  could.not  be  the  caufc  of  the  rife  of  de 
becaufc  he  himfclf  would  have  kept  the  man  in  full  worl 
adds,  "that  the  mafon  was  fo  {^av fatisjied  with  his  profpefl 
he  afked  a  farm  ;"  though,  from  the  latter  circmultancc,  it 
rather  feem  that  he  was  not  quite  fatisfied  with  the  profpc 
his  trade,  or  he  would  never  furely  have  thought  of  giving  i 
trowel  for  the  fpade,  and  of  combining  tlie  trade  of  a  f 
with  the  profeffion  of  a  builder.  The  man  feemed  rather 
feiifible  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  combination,  and,  by  w 
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an  extravagant  demand  as  a  mvlon^  took  a  moddft  vf^j  of 
acquainting  his  mafter  of  his  having  now  become  a  fanner.  S6 
much  for  the  mafonic  epifode.  Bur,  fetting  afide  altogether  ihm 
confideration  of  this  illuftration,  it  mnft  be  obferved,  that  a 
general  conclufion  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  a  particular  circum<> 
fiance  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fet  down  as  an  indifputed  truth,  that  tha 
labour  of  the  country  is  as  coiiAant  as  that  of  the  towns,  becaufe 
a  Highland  hird  offered  full  employment  to  his  mafon.  The 
rcvei?e  h:is  been  eilabliihed  by  general  obfervation,  and  feveral 
of  the  circumflances  which  occaiioned  it  were  formerly  men- 
tioned ;  among  %vhichy  the  greater  number  of  idle  days  which 
mull  occur  in  the  Highlands,  arifing  irom /cul  tveatber,  and  want 
of  protedion  from  it^  was  mentioned  upon  high  authority.  Your 
corrcfpondent,  however,  flatly  denies  the  exiflence  of  fuch  Caules  | 
a  circumflance  which  mufl  certainly  give  confiderable  pleafure  to 
your  readers,  although  it  cannot  but  be  confidered  as  a  miracu- 
lous interpofition  of  providence,  which  has  thus  altered  the  nature 
of  things,  and  foftened  the  afperity  of  climate,  in  fupport  of  the 
argument  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  ! 

Your  correi'pondent  afks  if  Pol  (Economicus  can  blame  him  for 
Dot  giving  three  guineas  ffr  rood,  when  he  can  get  the  work 
executed  for  two  ?  Far  from  it,  he  would  advife  Sir  George  always 
to  employ  thofe  workmen  who  execute  their  work  in  the  beft 
manner,  and  at  the  cheapefl  rate  ;  but  if,  as  Sir  George  aiTertcd, 
the  riic  in  the  price  of  labour  was  general  in  the  Highlands,  it 
certainly  w^ould  be  wretched  policy  in  him  to  difcard  all  his 
labourers  on  that  account ;  to  let  his  tenants  lie  without  houfes^ 
aiid  iiis  lands  without  improvement,  wl^en  that  very  rife  was  to 
enfure  him  a  better  rent  from  the  one,  and  a  larger  profit  from 
the  other. 

Again  ft  the  improhcb:/:tj^,  nay  almoft  itTtpoJ/ibility^  of  a  combi- 
nation among  country  labourers,  which  was  formerly  pointed 
out,  an  argument  is  not  even  attempted  by  the  Baronet ;  he  con- 
tents himfelf  with  a  facV,as  ufual ;  aficrting,  that  "  the  workmen 
did  pofitively  fettle  that  they  would  demand  aa  increafe  of 
wages.''  In  this  afleriion  Sir  George  fpeaks  in  a  much  lower 
tone,  and  carefully  avoids  the  term  combination ;  keeping  which 
out  of  view,  he  attributes  no  more  to  the  Highland  labourers, 
dian  what  ii  fairly,  openlv,  and  daily  pradifed  by  every  vender 
of  a  marketable  commodity.  By  a  natural  fettlement,  a  tacis 
cmiTention,  all  fellers  agree  to  raife  the  value  of  their  waren 
Into  what  market  can  you  go>  that  you  do  not  obierve  a  fludna^- 
tioo,  a  higgling  take  place,  before  the  average  price  is  determi*. 
ocdy  before  the  adnal  value  of  the  commodity  is  offered  on  tfa# 
hand,  and  accepted  ox  the  other.  Far  die  pnrchafers  ar 
TQt.  Ti«  no.  ai«  Q  iiaturaU/ 
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■f>«turally  agree  to  offer  lefs  than  the  juft  value,  as  the  venders 
fettle  to  demand  more  j  yet  before  a  compromife  takes  place^  the 
former  are  as  fme  to  offer  more,  as  the  latter  are  to  accept 
lefs  i  and  before  the  conclufion  of  the  market,  the  true  value  of 
the  commodiry  is  fixed,  by  the  feelings,  wants  and  inclinations 
of  the  rcfpcflive  parties,  with  a  degree  of  delic.icy,  truth,  and 
minutenefs,  far  fupcrior  to  wha:  could  poflijly  be  cftabliff^- 
^d  by  any  judicial  authority  or  arbirrary  cllimvUion.  But  it 
would  be  abiurd  to  attribute,  in  this  cafe,  to  a  fyflematic 
combination,  what  naturally  arifes  from  the  interclted  mo- 
tives of  mankind;  and  it  would  be  lupertro^ution,  on  our 
part,  ro  attempt  to  check,  by  Icjiiflative  provifion,  or  by  any 
rep^ulation  whatever,  what  is  elTetludly  counteracted  by  the 
fame  motives  which  occafu^ned  it, — by  the  feeling  of  particular 
"•vants,  and  the  fcnfe  of  individual  intereils.  Precifely  in  the 
fame  light  as  we  view   the  tranTiclions  of  the  vender  and   the 

!>urchafcr,  are  we  to  conlidiir  the  intercourfe  of  the  labourer  and 
lis  employer.-  L-^boar  is  as  much  a'  marketable  coaimodiTy  as 
any  other  article  tff  irafTic  ;  its  transforenct'  is  lubjedt  to  exaftfy 
the  fame  rules,  its  value  is  reijulated  by  the  fame  circumftanccs, 
and  its  price  is  fubjeifl  to  fimilar  ilu£tuations.  As  you,  Sir, 
have  very  properly  obfcrved  in  your  note  on  Sir  Geoi^ge  Macken- 
zie's letter,  it  is  the  demand  for  the  ariicle,  and  the  quantify 
\vhich  is  prefentcd  to  fupply  that  demand,  which  regulates  the 
price  of  every  commodity  in  the  market,  and  of  labour  among, 
the  reft.  The  workman  who,  in  rxpofmg  a  quantity  of  labour 
to  fale,  demands  a  price  fi)r  it  bry  md  its  real  value,  is  punifhed 
cxaftly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fnopkeeper  who  a(ks  more  for  his 
poods  than  the  cuftomary  price,  ;.  e.  by  the  dc fcrtion  of  his  cuf- 
fomers.  On  the  oth^r  hand,  he  who  oilers  to  work  for  fmaiier 
w^ages  than  his  brethren,  is  rewarded  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
fliopman  who  fells  his  wares  at  lefs  than  the  common  price,  /.  c* 
by  the  acquifition  of  new  cultomers,  ani  an  increafed  fale  of  his 
commodity.  Sir  George,  indeed,  exemplifits  this  in  his  ma- 
fonic  anecdote.  But  the  fellers  of  goods,  as  well  as  the 
fWlcTS  of  labour,  participate  in  that  univerfal  inclination,  to 
make  as  much  of  their  commodity  as  they  poifibly  Can,  and 
generally  demand  a  hijrher  price  for  iheir  article  than  they  are 
ultimately  willing  to  accept.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  all 
other  trades;  and  if,  therefore,  by  '  the  workmen  Jettling  to  de- 
mand more  for  their  commodity^ '  Sir  George  means  that  they  de- 
termined to  get  as  high  wages  as  they  could,  he  will  perceive 
that  no  particular  blame  can  attach  itfelf  to  them  on  that  account* 
If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  by  this  ezpreffion 
to  maintain  his  former  aflertion,  that  an  illicit  combination  (in 
legal  accept^icign  of  the  word)  did  adiualiy  czift  among  the 
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Highland  labourerSj  he  cannot  but  regard  his  anecdote  of  the 
mafons  as.  unfortunate,  fince  it  not  only  Oiows  tlie  improbability 
of  the  faft,  butalfo  the  iimtiiity  of  that  remedy  which,  admit- 
ting the  evil  to  have  exifted,  Sir  George  had  prefcribed  for  its 
removal.  To  prove  this,  was  in  fome  degree  the  objeft  of  my 
former  communication;  but  as  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  hit 
letter,  profefTcs  at)  averfion  to  abllract  reafoning,  a  fimple  and  ob* 
vious  iiluilration  may  perhaps  be  more  acceptable. 

Suppofe  that  the  dealers  who  fupply  a  large  and  populous 
town  with  provlGons  of  any  fort— fay  fifli — were  fo  ill  advifed 
as  to  form  a  combination,  and,  without  any  caufe,  were  to  raife 
the  price  of  that  article  to  an  immoderate  and  extravagant  rate. 
What  would  be  the  confequence  ?  In  the  Jirjl  place — fuppof- 
ing  that  this  combination  might  be  continued  for  fome  time  \  it 
is  evident  that  the  trade  would  be  conftderably  diminidied,  and 
that  the  majority  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  pruckice  of  confum- 
in^  that  article  would  refrain  from  that  indulgtnce,  and  reflri(£b 
themfclves  to  a  more  reafonable,  though  equally  nutritive  diet  ^ 
by  which  means,  even  at  the  monopoly  price,  the  fifhmongers 
would  gain  very  little,  nay  moil  probably  lofe  by  the  meafure, 
as  it  is  an  undoubted  fa£l,  that  the  gain  of  all  tradt'fmen  i^ 
greater  when  the  article  is  cheup  and  the  fale  extenfivc,  thaa 
when  prices  are  high  and  the  vent  proportionally  fmall. 

But,  in  the  Jciond  place,  fuch  a  combination  could  tiat  exift 
beyond  a  day,  becaufe,  as  there  was  no  real  Icarcity,  and  as  the 
fale  was  fo  conddtrably  diminilhed,  a  great  furplus  would  re* 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  iifh-dealers,  which  furplus,  being  of 
a  perifhuble  commodity,  could  neither  be  llockcrd  nor  flored  up, 
and  muit  nccciTarily  be  fold  to  prevent  a  very  great  lofs  ;  in  con- 
fequence of  which,  the  combination  would  be  receded  from, 
and  a  competition  would  inilantly  arife.  That  fuch  mufl  be  the 
confequence,  is  evident  alfo  from  another  condderaiion.  £veiy 
combination  fuppofes  the  cxidence  of  coniiderable  funds  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  to  enable  them  to  Itand  away  from  the 
market,  fo  that  the  prices  may  life.  But  the  majority  of  dealers, 
in  mod  trades,  is  of  thofe  whole  capitals  ar<;  fmall  or  moderate. 
Now,  although  the  larger  capitaliils  might  fuppott  a  conibii:a- 
tion  fucctfi>fully  for  fome  time,  if  they  alone  pcHllTed  the  mar- 
ketj  by  holding  away  from  it,  which  they  could  afford  to  do 
from  the  extent  of  their  funds,  yet  this  they  are  unable  to  do,  fo 
long  as  the  fmaller  but  more  numerous  capitallds  participate  the 
market,  who,  from  the  weak.*iefs  of  their  funds,  are  unable  to 
withhold  their  goods  from  fale  a  fiugle  day^  without  theprofpcA 
of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  becaufe,  upon  its  being  turned,  they 
depend  for  their  fubfiftence.  Thus,  a  trader  who  daily  turm| 
a  capital  vi  2cl.,  can  fupport  for  a  time  a  diminution  of  fale, 
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equivalent  to  a  reduftion  of  profit  from  ten  to  five  per  ieni.y  be- 
caufe  he  can,  without  dilHcuItyy  manage  to  live  upon  twenty 
fhillings  per  diem ;  but  a  dealer  who,  like  the  majority  of  thofe 
who  in  large  towns  fupply  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  with  freih 
provifioa,  many  of  whom,  we  are  afiured,  turn  only  a  capital 
of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  per  day,  cannot  poflibly  (land  away 
from  the  market,  or  fupport  a  fimilar  diminution  of  fale,  be* 
caufe  they  cannot  fupport  their  families  on  one,  two,  or  three 
(hillings  only  per  day.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dread  of 
combination  among  ihofc  who  fupply  the  people  with  frefh  pro- 
vifion,  is  quite  unfounded  and  unreafonable,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
ceding circumftances  exift,  the  trade  being  difperfed  among  fo 
many  hands,  and  carried  on  upon  fuch  fmall  and  unequal  capitals. 
How  much  more  imaginary,  then,  muft  be  the  idea  of  combin- 
ation among  country  labourers,  when  the  fame  circumftances 
exift  in  the  latter  cafe  more  unexceptionably  than  in  the  former, 
and  when  the  fame  reafoning  which  has  been  ufed  in  the  one, 
may  be  employed  with  infinitely  more  force  in  the  other  !  If  con- 
fumable  commodities,  fuch  as  have  been  pointed  out,  are  of  fuch  a 
perifliable  nature  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being  ftocked  or  ftored 
tip,  and  thus  withheld  from  the  market,  what  reafon  have  we  to 
dread  that  labour  can  be  withheld  to  anfwer  the  purpofeof  com- 
bination,  when  it  is  infinitely  more  perifliable  in  its  nature? 
The  vender  of  the  former,  in  fupporting  a  combination,  fufKert 
only  a  partial  lofs  by  his  provifion  becoming  fpoiled ;  but  the 
vender  of  labour,  in  fupporting  a  fimilar  meafure,  fuftains  a  to- 
tal lofs  of  his  commodity.  The  workman,  unemployed,  is  the 
moft  unfortunate  of  all  traders  ;  for  idlenefs,  like  abortion,  de* 
ilroys  the  fruits  of  his  labour  before  even  they  are  in  cxiftence. 

But  again — If  it  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  have  only  fmalJ 
capitals  to  fupport  a  combination  e£Fe£luaHy,  how  is  it  poflibld 
for  labourers  to  do  fo,  who  depend  on  to-day  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  to-morrow,  and  who,  if  they  refrain  from  labour,  muft  in- 
evitably ftarve  ? 

Thefe  confiderations  are  plain  and  obvious ;  it  is  furpriGng 
indeed  that  they  flxould  be  fo  eafily  overlooked  ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  adequate  to  prove  that  the  combination  of  country  la- 
bourers is  one  of  the  moft  improbable  occurrences,  which  the 
fancy  of  man  can  imagine;  far  more  unlikely  indeed  than  the 
combination  of  the  venders  of  confumable  and  perifliable  com- 
modities, which,  according  to  political  writers,  is  one  of  the 
moft  unlikely  cafes  of  combination,  and  the  leaft  to  be  appre- 
hended. They  alfo  fliow,  that,  admitting  the  exiftenee  of  fuch 
afibciations,  there  is  no  occafion  for  law  to  countera£t  them  % 
that  Sir  George's  propofal  of  the  interference  Qf  the  country 
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MidemM  to  oppofe  them  woold  be  quite  unneceffary,  as  ihe^ 
fall  moft  fpeedily  when  left  to  their  own  natural  imbecility,  and 
bear  in  their  own  bofoms  the  feeds  of  their  decay. 

Although  perhaps  trefpafling  too  much  on  your  patience,  I 
cannot  allow  to  pafs  unnoticed,  another  propofition  advanced  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  (equally  erroneous  with  thofc  I  have  already 
difputed,  Tiz.  that  the  intereft  of  the  mafter  builders  or  employ- 
ers is  conne&ed  with  extravagance  of  wages,  and  that  *  they  de- 
rive larger  profits  when  wages  are  high,  than  when  they  are  lo#.* 

That  the  real  fa£l  is  dircftly  the  oppofite  of  this  opinion,  Sir 
George  may  reft  afTured.  Competition  takes  place  among  this 
clafs  of  men,  as  well  as  among  thofe  to  whom  they  give  employ- 
ment %  they  arc  no  more  exempted  from  wants  and  neceflities 
than  any  other  order  of  their  fellow  creatures  ;  and  a  more  per- 
itGi  acquaintance  with  them,  will  convince  the  B.ironer,  that 
thefe  wants  and  neccflities  will  impel  the  majority  of  their 
number  to  reduce  their  profits  to  the  hivefi  poffibU  rate,  confident 
with  a  comfortable  fubfiflrnce,  and  with  the  ditlates  of  huma- 
nity. So  Car,  indeed,  from  increafing  their  profits,  extravagant 
wages  rather  dimtnifh  their  employment,  by  giving  a  check  to 
thofe  operations,  a  principal  motive  to  which  is  the  capability  of 
executing  them  at  a  reafonable  rate.  Such  an  opinion  (Sit 
George  muft  pardon  me  for  aflerting)  feems  to  partake  more  of 
the  fpirit  of  vulgar  prejudice  and  of  rafli  conjefture,  than  of 
liberal  thinking,  or  of  deep  refledl:inn,  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  that  popular  prejudice  which  confiders  the  interell  of 
the  farmer  as  being  intimately  allied  to  the  extravagant  prices  of 
years  of  fcarcity  ;  a  prejudice  which,  however  general  it  may  be, 
is  as  unjuft  as  it  is  unfounded. 

Your  coircfpondent  alfo  preiTes  on  the  notice  of  Pol-Econo- 
micus,  the  appeal  of  Highland  workmen  to  the  price  of  provi- 
fions,  as  the  ftandard  by  which  they  rei^ulate  the  value  of  their 
hbour;  and  anxicufly  rcqutils  him  not  to  overlook,  wh;it  other- 
wife  he  fhould  have  been  difpofed  to  difregard,  as  much  as  their 
appeal  to  the  fecond  fight  as  a  proof  of  fupernatural  coiitmnni- 
cation  ;  confidcring  both  as  the  relults  of  the  falfc  affbciationa 
Mid  cafual  cor.juntlions  of  fuperftitious  theory  and  miltaken  ig- 
norance. The  vulgar  and  uninllrufted  apprehenfion  is  always 
cftablifhing  connexions  between  events  which  have  in  ta£l  little 
or  no  relation  to  each  other  ;  a  confcquence  proceeding  from  the 
cxcrcife  of  one  of  the  moft  atlive  powers  of  the  mind,  wheti 
allowed  to  operate  without  the  direction  of  reafon,  or  under 
the  influence  of  partial  and  inttrefted  confidcrations.  It  is  cef- 
tably  true,  that  workmen  do  frequently  urge  the  hardnefs  of 
tictimeSf  as  a  mean  of  procuring  a  more  liberal  reward;   hut 
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they  only  appeal  to  this/  as  to  one  of  the  mod  plauTible  pre<ten« 
ces  by  which  they  may  attaui  the  ohje£V  o/  their  dedre  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  mercantile  tricks,  by  which  they  ciideavaur  to  fct  ofF  their 
.Commodity  to  the  greatt- ft  advantage.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
as  Sir  George  aflerts,  th^t  they  uniformly  appeal  to  the  pric? 
of  provifions  as  the  Jiandarfi  by  which  they  wiih  their  wages  tp 
he  regulated.  They  entirely  depart  from  it  in  yeaas  of  plenty, 
when  their  wages  greatly  exceed  the  vai^e  of  .the  necefljries  of 
•life,  and  nothing  would  dii"plegfe  ihtm  more  than  the  idea  of 
^ippealing  to  fuch  a  ftandard.  In  this  cafe,  the  imaginary  fcale 
.hrcomes  the  hobby  of  the  employer  ;  he  mounts  i;ito  the  faddle^ 
which  was  the  feat  of  the  labourer  in  years  of  fcaicity  \  he  em^ 
j;loys  the  tricks  of  the  buyer  to  depre.ciate  tlie  .value  of  the  qom- 
jnodity  he  wilhes  to  purchafe  \  he  lemonttratcs  with  the  labour- 
ers on  the  extravagance  of  demanding  the  fame  wages,  when 
provifions  are  only  one  half  of  their  former  price.  But  the  la- 
i^ourers  are  as  deaf  to  his  reafonjng  in  plenty,  as  he  was  to 
tiuirs  in  times  of  icatcity ;  and  although  the  ftandard  is  employ^ 
cd  alternately  by  either  party,  accoidjng  to  the  ofcillation  of  in*- 
ttrcil,  in  dearth  or  in  abundance,  yet  we  find,  in  faft,  that  it 
is  a  mere  ftalking-horfe,  by  which  the  parties  drive  to  appioacU 
their  refpeftive  objefts,  but  which  has  rcaljy  little  effefl  in  pro» 
iT^v  Mpi^  the  end  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  influence 
<»f  a  r.ie  in  the  price  of  provifions  indeed,  on  the  value  of  la- 
^»f  ur,  contrary  to  .what  is  commonly  fuppofed,  is  to  produce  a  fall 
inflea !  of  an  ejevarion,  by  bringing,  as  you  have  oblerved,  more 
]al>ou    into  the  market. 

In  confirmation  of  thi,s  reafoning,  many  examples  might  be 
addu  ed,  (hewing  that  fo  far  from  the  price  of  provifions  being 
the  n  ruraj  (landard  of  the  rate  of  labour,  elevating,  or  depref- 
iing  it  according  to  its  own  correfpondent  fluctuations,  a  coi> 
trary  effeft  is  generally  produced.  It  will  however  be  fufficient 
for  or.r  purpofe,  to  refer  to  the  continent  of  America  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Chinefe  empire  on  the  other.  In  the 
form-i^r,  provifions  are  abundant,  and  fubfiilence  exceedingly 
chea.i,  but  labour  is  extravagantly  dear ;  in  the  latter,  the  rate 
of  w'.^jes  is  uncommonly  low,  while  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
food  IS  fo  great  and  diftreffing,  that  to  prevent  the  evils  of  famine, 
infanticide  is  authorifed  by  law,  and  pra£jtifed  by  the  parent. 

With  regard  to  the  queifion,  how  far  it  would  be  confiftent 
with  aood  policy  and  humanity  to  regulate  the  wages  of  the  labour- 
er by  'he  price  of  provifions  j  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  to  con- 
vert his  reward  from  money  into  fubfiilence  5' it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  interfere  at  prefent.  It  is  a  fubjedl  which  requires  con- 
fiderable  inveili^tion,  and  which^  as  far  as  1  kiiow^  has  nevef 
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ivfd  of  no  pratlficat'on  ;  and  while  the  cravings  of  hunger 
laciared  f\cr\  c'"untt*niince  bur  bis  own,  his  chc'-k  would  be 
ilhed  wito  rhf  hilntfs  of  plr-nry  ;  and  becaufe  he  found  his  in- 
rrft  to  be  intimtr-ly  connected  with  the  change,  he  would 
ory  and  rejoicf  in  the  diilrflT<*s  of  hio  ^ellow-creatures. 
It  is  with  no  fm;\II  de,:rre  of  r  cret,  that  from  an  un  ilienable 
trruion  to  other  avocatlors,  P*^  1  Economicus  is  unHer  the  ne- 
(Tkv  of  declining  the  j  ^lire  irwitrition  to  inflru£l  Sir  George 
[ackenzie  in  rhc  princi^l-s  of  an  important  fcitnce,  by  privatt-- 
communicatinjT  with  him  uiK>n  the  fuhjecft  ;  and  that  r^-gret 
hich  mu(\  natural! v  arif.  from  brin'jf  rb.lg^d  to  decline  fo  ho- 
3urable  an  employment  as  the  initrucliui  of  a  Highland  baron- 
;,  is  not  a  lirrle  augmented,  by  an  anticipation  of  the  aptnels 
id  ability  of  the  pupil,  an  i  co'^fequently  of  the  eafinels  and 
cafure  of  thr  ta(k  j  for  Sir  George  has  confcfled,  in  his  laft 
3inmuiiication  to  vou,  th.it  he  is  already  beginning  *  to  be  fjiore 
i  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  labour  ihould  be  Left  to  fi  id  its 
«rn  level,  becaufe  he  has  begun  to  experience  that  it  ivil/  find 
s  own  level.  *  Experience  is  certainly  a  moft  excellent  ground 
»r  a  change  of  opinion  ;  and,  though  an  expenfive,  it  is  truly 
naofl  jconvincint:  fchool  As  Sir  Gt^orge  has  by  its  means  mar* 
attained  the  p^fTcflion  of  an  efiab/i/hiJ  truths  it  is  highly  pro- 
able  that,  by  pcifevering  in  th  •  fame  coutfc,  he  m  ly  in  go'd 
me  acquire  a  Jcn.)wledge  of  the  coarfer  principles  of  political 
:on<^my;  a  knowledge,  to  wliich  thofe  mull  be  contented  to  at- 
lin,  by  diligent  (ludy  and  by  deep  rtfle£lion,  who  are  not  fo 
»rcunate  as  to  polTfs  fimilar  means  of  expounding   fuch  truths. 
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fix  upon  any  fentmce  which  intimates  foch  a  thought,  or  can  juf- 
tt%  fuch  an  accufatipn  ;  and  he  can  aflure  the  Baronet  it  was  far 
from  his  intention.  Equally  remote  from  bis  mind  was  any  \* 
dea  of  makin}?  the  animadverfion  on  your  correfpondent*s  letterSi 
a  general  cenfore  on  Highland  gentlemen  ;  he  never  fufpededf 
and  indeed  wojiild  be  forry  to  fuppofe,  that  they  fupported  the 
opinions  expreiTed  in  thofe  communications.  If,  however,  any 
thing  like  contempt  can  be  difcovered  in  the  *  confid^ations,* 
it  is  a  contempt  in  which  he  will  be  feconded  by  all  enlightened 
men  \  a  contempt  of  erroneous  and  illiberal  principles,  which  it 
is  heartily  to  be  defired  were  entirely  exploded.  But  it  is  a  con* 
tempt  of  principles  alone; — he  applies  it  to  no  individual ;  if  any 
one  appropriates  it  to  himfclf, 

•  Let  the  galled  jade  wince  !  ' 

Trufting  that  the  lirngth  of  this  letter  will  be  etcufed  by  yoa 
and  your  readers,  I  remain,  &c.  &c.  Fol-Economicus. 

Jtyrjbiriti  ift  Decembery  1 804. 

I  ■ 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Feeding  Byre  defcribed  in  No.  XIX. 

SiK, 

I  have  confidered  with  attention  the  plan  of  a  feeding  by rt 
defcribed  in  the  19th  Number  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  (vol. 
5th,  p.  300),  with  the  ftriftures  made  upon  the  one  built  at  Eft- 
mount,  defcribed  in  a  former  Numl^cr,  and  in  confcquence  hantl 
you  a  few  remarks  on  each. 

I  beg  to  remark  in  the  outfct,  that  it  was  not  propofed,  in  the 
defcription  of  the  Elkmount  byre,  to  give  a  plan  of  the  cheapeft 
byre  that  might  be  ereBed :  the  objcft  propofed  was  merely  to  ex- 
hibit a  very  clean  and  comfortable  kind  of  feeding  byre,  where 
the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle  could  be  colleftcd  in  the  mo(^ 
complete  manner,  and  with  the  fmalleft  trouble  ;  and  where  the 
turnips,  ftraw  and  litter  ufed  for  the  byre,  could  be  prefervcd  in 
the  mod  effeflual  way,  and  at  the  fame  time  furniihed  at  the 
byre,  with  the  lead  trouble  to  men  and  horfes  ;  provided  all 
thefe  ohjefts  could  be  accomplifted  *  in  a  manner  not  unufuully  or 
unnecejfarily  expenftve.  * 

Now,  Sir,  with  fubmiffion,  the  author  of  the  plan  of  the 
Roxburghfhire  byre,  feems  entirely  to  overlook  thefe  important 
matters  •,  nor  can  I  fee  in  what  rcfpeft  his  plan  is  one  whit  bet- 
ter  than  any  common  cow  byre ;  and  in  fadt,  I  apprehend  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  both  Icfs  cleanly,  and  lefs  wholefome.  I  (hall 
therefore  now  attempt  to  ftate,  fhortly,  the  different  reafons 
from  which  it  appears  to  me  that  ihe  Roxburghfliire  byre  is 
»rf ally  inferior,  in  every  way,  to  that  at  Eikmount. 
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ifi^  It  cannot  be  fo  nfily  dunged  smd  kept  clnin,  and  inw 
deed,  in  one  part  (the  central  fpace  narked  C  on  the  plan)^ 
it  feems  to  be  nearly  impoffible  to  remove  the  dang  ;  certainlf 
not  withomt  great  dtfficvity  at  ieaft»  and  even  danger.  For,  o« 
each  Gde  of  this  fpace,  there  are  two  rows  of  cattle,  ftandm|i; 
with  their  tails  towards  each  other,  with  a  fpace  o(  Jvurfeet  onfy 
between  them ;  Query,  How  is  this  place  to  be  cleaned  cHit  ? 
And  moft  not  the  perfon  who  attempts  it,  be  every  now  and 
then  whiflced  by  the  tails  of  the  two  rows  of  cattle,  and  not  ua-* 
frequently  get  kicks  from  them  i 

lidfyi  In  the  Eftmount  byre,  the  urine  of  the  cattle  runs  off 
fpontaneoufly,  and  is  colleded  in  a  place  by  itfelf,  with  the 
greateft  care,  fo  as  to  be  uCcd  for  making  compofts.  In  the  Rox«^ 
burghfliire  byre,  the  urine  feems  either  to  ftagnate  in  the  byre, 
or  to  run  into  the  dung  court  in  the  old  way,  and  fo  both  dirties 
the  byre,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 

jd/ji  The  accefs  of  the  Roxburghihire  byre,  and  the  road  by 
which  the  turnips,  &c.  are  propofed  to  be  conveyed  to  it,  lies 
ihrcugh  the  centre  of  the  dung  court ;  and  this,  with  fubmiffion, 
feems  fuch  a  piece  of  ilovcnlinefs  and  abfurdity,  that  I  ihoold 
beg  leave  to  queftion,  whether  any  byre,  with  fuch  accefs  to 
it,  has  ever  been  erefled.  But  it  is  added,  that,  if  neceflary, 
*  the  large  doors  may  be  placed  in  the  back  wail  of  the 
byre.'  And  to  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  if  this  were  to  be  done, 
there  would  then  be  no  fewer  than  fve  (if  not  /even J  doors  to 
this  one  fmall  byre;  and  thefe  too  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  build* 
ing ;  the  cffeft  whereof  muft  be,  that  of  nearly,  if  not  com* 
pletely,  (larving  the  cattle  to  death,  by  the  cold. 

4thiy^  The  principal  ground  upon  which  the  fuperiority  of 
the  Roxburghihire  byre  feems  to  be  refted  is,  the  giving  up 
the  idea  of  t.Se  turnip  barn,  and  converting  the  fpace  it  occupies 
into  a  feeding  byre  alfo ;  and  if  this  notion  were  to  be  approven 
of,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
fo  as  to  feed  nearly  as  many  cattle  in  the  one  byre  as  in  tho 
other  ;  and  this  without  any  additional  building,  but  merely 
by  changing  the  fhapc  of  the  turnip  barn.  It  is  very  ealy 
however  to  (how,  on  a  fair  comparifon  of  the  two  byres,  each 
holding  20  cattle,  with  3^  feet  of  ftali  to  each  as  in  the  Ror* 
burghihire  byre,  that  the  extra  expcnce  of  building  in  the  Eflc* 
mount  byre  would  not  amount  to  fiur  guineas ;  and  there  would 
ftill  remain  in  the  Elkmount  byre  a  fpace  tor  depofiting  ths 
turnips  infinitely  preferable  to  that  in  the  Roxburghfliire  one, 
viz.  by  taking  two  feet  off  the  breadth  of  the  cattleman's  wal^ 
the  whole  length  of  the  byre,  by  means  of  a  low  partition. 

But,  the  truth  is,  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  turnips  in  the  fan 
place  where  the  (;attlc  are  feeding,  even  for  a  very  (hort 
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»!od  of  timr,  without  their  b  ing  the rehy  erectly  injured  and 
tainted.  The  cfFfcls  of  the  breath  and  perfpiration  of  thd- 
cattle,  and  the  effluvia  arifing  from  their  dung:  and  urine, 
will  be  found  in  a  very  little  time  to  aflFr£^  the  quality  of 
the  turnips  fo  materially,  that  the  catrlc  will  not  » at  them 
with  that  avidity  and  rcli(h»  fo  neceffary  to  their  fattening 
fneedily.  The  principal  obj^fts  in  the  conftruftion  of  the* 
Efkmount  byre,  arc  cleanlincfs  of  food,  litter,  ^c.  a/  atti* 
€les  of  the  tnofi  ejfential  importance  towards  putting  the  cattlr  tnto 
i'tgh  cofidithn^  and  fattening  them  in  the  Jhorteji  pojfihle  /pace  of, 
time.  In  the  Rnxbur^hiliirc  byre  the  diamrtrically  oppofite 
doftrin<*  feems  to  be  adopted  ;  vie  keeping  the  cattle,  ami  their 
iood  too,  in  the  mod  dirty  pofliblc  condition — worfe  indeed 
than  almoft  any  cow  byre,  except  perhaps  Tome  that  oiay  be 
ionnd  in  the.  Hif^Uands. 

5/A/y,  The  fpace  allowed  for  the  ftalls  of  each  of  the  cattle 
in  the  Roxburghfhire  byre  is  only  3{.  feet ;  whereas,  in  the  Eik- 
Fnounf  byre,  it  '\hfourftet\ — and  this  l^ft  fpuce  will  be  fouiul  harrly 
fufficient  for  hrije  cutle,  efp-^rially  Tuch  as  are  ^eacrajly  choftn 
for  turnip  feeding  Nothing:  is  more  prejudicial  to  cattle  than 
crowding  ibem  clofe  tog^rther ;  nor  any  thing  more  bnicfivul 
to  their  health  and  comfort,  th.in  allowing  them  full  room  not 
only  to  (land  clear  of  each  other,  but  alfo  to  lye  dowu  and 
flrttch  themfelves  when  they  choofe. 

fithly^  Another  circumftance,  of  the  greateft  benefit  in  the 
Efkmount  byre,  is  the  manner  by  which  the  air  of  it  is  con- 
titiualiy  renewed  (and  coitfequcntly  rendered  fwcet  and  comfort- 
able) by  the  ventilators  \  which  are  fo  contrived  as  to  keep  the; 
cattle  cool  in  fummer,  without  allowing  them  to  be  iiarvcd  in 
winter  *,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  efFc61;ually  prefcrves  ti>e 
roof  and  wood  work  of  the  byre  from  br-ing  rotted  by  the  no- 
xious exhalations  which  otherways  wouW  prove  injurious.  But 
thefe  circumfl.mces  are  entirely  difrejrardcd  in  the  Roxburgh* 
fliire  byre,  as  being  of  no  kind  of  confequence. 

In  ihoit,  iSir,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  I  muft  confefe,  that 
ihe  Roxburghfliire  byre,  amtdft  numerous  diladvantages  and 
inconveniences,  contains  any  advantage  over  the  Etkmount 
byre,  nvith  one  folitary  exception^  which  need  fcarcely  hav<  been 
noticed,  viz  conveying  the  turnips  from  the  barn  by  a  wheel- 
barrow, in  place  of  bafkcts ;  an  improvement  which  was  adopt- 
ed before  Mr  S.  E.  fuggefted  it. 

With  regard  to  th<"  plan  of  pitting  turnips^  fo  much  rccom- 
fmended  by  Mr  S.  E.,  we  prefume  that  this  is  noways  new  to 
any  perfon  who  ever  faw  a  potato  ;  and  when  tried,  it  will  be 
ibutid  to  be  a  mode  of  prefervation,  very  inferior  to  ftoring 
them  up  farefully  in  .tlic  baroi   aod  covejring   .well    up  witii 
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draw    to    prefervc  them  from  the  froft  ;    not   to  mention  the 
troublr  and  cxpentc  of  having  fo  many  large  pits  as  will  be  re- 
quired,    if   they  be  pitted   near    the    farm-fteading  5    nor    tho 
trouble  of  carting  them  home  in  winter,  during  a-ftorm,  if  they 
be   pitted   in   the   field  where  they   grew.      In    either  cafe,  the* 
trouble  and  expfincc  would  in  a  very  few   years  exceed  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  a  turnip  barn.     But  further,  if  turnips  arc  to  be  pit- 
ted, it  muft  be  before  the  ground  is  wet  by  the  winter  ftorms  ; 
whereas  they  can  be  brought  home  to  the  byre  whenever  a  good 
frefh  day  occurs  :  ycu  can  thus  eafiiy  have  fix  weeks  or  two  months 
ftore  of  them  in  your  barn,  and   you   can   add  to  thefe  as  occa- 
fion   and   conveniency  fuits.     But  if  they  are    to  be  pitted,  it 
(null  be  done  at  once,  when  the  ground  is  dry.     Now,  Query, 
"What  Cze  and  number  of  pits  would  be  required  to  contain  fit- 
teen  or  fixteen  acres  of  good  turnips  ?    If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
turnips  would  cover  the  ground  to  the  mean   depth    of   three 
inchesj  which  is  certainly  moderate,  a  crop  of  fifteen  acres  of 
lurnips  would  amount  to  76054-  cubic  yardj,  or  to  upwards, of 
35  cubes,  of  which  the  fides  are  6  yards  each,  or  18  feet  !! 

A  better  mode  of  prefcrving  turnips  during  winter  than  by 
pitiing  them,  is  by  building  up  the  roots  like  a  Hack  of  corn, 
<ind  covering  them  plentifully  with  thatch  laid  thick  on,  and 
faftened  with  llraw  ropes,  not  only  at  top,  but  alfo  all  along  the 
ildes,  fo  as  to  keep  them  as  fecure  as  polfiblc  from  the  effects  of 
the  froft  and  rain,   &c. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  have  only  to  conclude  by  mentioning,  that, 
on  trial,  the  Elkmount  byre  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  ob]c£ls 
intended,  beyond  expectation ;  and  feveral  byres  have  been 
built  on  the  model  of  it,  and  with  fatisfadlion  too.  In  one  in- 
ftance,  the  feeding  troughs  have  been  made  of  wood,  in  place 
of  pavement  ojjlags^ — timber  being  more  abundant  in  that  par- 
ticular quarter  of  the  country.  And  on  the  whole,  1  am  hum- 
bly confident,  that  no  gentleman,  or  tolerably  opulent  farm- 
er, who  willies  to  fee  his  cattle  kept  in  a  healthy,  clean,  and 
comfortable  ftate,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  the  moft  o£ 
their  dung  and  urine, — and  alfo  to  give  the  cattle  during  the  whole 
winter,  clean,  freih,  unfrofted  turnips,  with  little  trouble  to 
fcrvants  and  horfes,  will  ever  have  occafion  to  grudge  the  trifling 
extra  expence  of  ereding  fuch  a  byre  as  that  at  Elkmount.  I 
fim.  Sir,  your  conftant  reader,  A  Stot  Feeder. 

January  1805. 

P.  S.  In  this  account,  I  have  not  once  noticed  the  various  ufe- 
ful  purpofesto  which  the  byre  and  barn  may  be  put,  when  noi 
occupied  by  the  turnip  feeding  \  but  which  will  be  found  to  be 
very  numerous  during  the  fummer  months,  particularly  in  wet 
weather. 
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TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OJP  THE  FAEMB&*8  MAGAZINE. 

thjirmMtien  requefted  concerning  the  Reclaimhig  of  Mountain  Lani* 

Ilr  will  be  extremely  agreeabte  to  many  readers  in  this  quarter, 
to  receive  information  as  to  the  bell  modes  of  planting  mbun^i" 
tain  land  producing  at  prefent  nothing  but  heatfai  with  the  befl 
kind  of  trees  5  alfo,  whether  feeds  oxfeed/ifjgs,  and  at  what  age  each 
kind,  (hould  be  planted.  It  would  alfo  be  agreeable  to  know  how 
each  kind  (hould  he  fown  or  planted ;  likewife,  the  beft  mode  of 
fencing  fuch  land,  particularly  where  (lone  cannot  be  had. 

As  vaft  tra£ls  of  this  kind  of  land  in  Ireland  remain  in  a  (late 
of  nature,  and  in  many  places  where  lime  cannot  be  obtained, 
it  would  be  well  that  the  different  mo^es  of  reclaiming  fuch  land 
were  known,  either  by  burnings  itming^  fandtng  with  pit  or  nv- 
#r  gravely  or  by  irrigation^  and  alfo  the  efFefts  ol  fine  river  f and ^ 
which  in  many  places  is  to  be  found,  as  well  as  thofe  of  n/iarl ; 
the  hnds  of  grafs  feeds  to  be  fown  in  each  piece  of  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  modt  in  which  it  has  been  reclaimed,  unlefs  it  is 
thought  that  the  fame  kind  will  anfwer,  let  the  mode  of  reclaim- 
ing be  what  it  may.  But  as  fo  many  queries  arife,  1  think  it 
is  bed  that  they  be  cla(red  thus,  in  order  that  they  may  be  an- 
fwered  feparately. 

1.  The  bwft  mode  of  planting  mountain  land  (fuch  as  before 
llefcribed)  nvith  feeds  of  forefi  Irets, 

2.  The  beU  mode  with  feed  tin g  forefi  irees. 

3.  The  beil  mode  with  trees  of  a  greater  age, 

4.  The  belt  mode  oi  fencing  fuch  land  "where  Jlohe  h  mt  i^ 
be  had. 

5.  The  beft  mode  of  reclaiming  fuch  land  by  burnings  wherc^ 
lime,  marl,  fand  or  gravel  cannot  be  procured. 

6.  The  beft  mode  of  improving  it  with  lime. 

7.  The  beft  mode  with  gravel  raifed  from  pits  in  the  land,  or 
got  from  the  neighbouring  rivers. 

8.  The  beft  mode  with  fine  river  fand, 

9.  The  beft  mode  with  marl, 

10.  The  beft  mode  by  irrigation^  without  the  af&ftance  oi  lithep 
gravely  fand  or  marl. 

If.  The  kinds  of  grafs  feed  beft  adapted  for  the  land  that 
may  be  reclaimed. 

With  hearty  wifhes  for  your  fuccefs  in  fo  laudable  an  under- 
faking,  I  remain,  with  much  refpeQ,  your  obedient,  humble  fer- 
vant,  H.  P. 

Coth^  Ireland  i  804. 

TO 
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TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  T»fi   FARMBR's  If AGAZINS. 

Anfwer  to  the  Letter  tahn  from  the  Tyne  Mercury  re/stive  t0  tt$ 

Bamborough  Breed  of  Sheep, 

Sir. 

The  letter  publlfhed  in  the  Tyne  Mercury,  figned  Veritas, 
of  which  Viator  has  fent  you  a  copy,  was  fo  well  underflood 
by  the  breeders  o£  this  county,  that  it  was  thought  perfeAly 
needlefs  to  make  any-  reply ;  but  as  it  has  been  tranfpTanted  into 
your  Magazine,  and  of  courfe  widely  circulated,  it  becomes  de- 
(erving  of  notice.  The  real  fate  of  the  cafe  (hall  therefore  be 
explained  as  briefly  as  poflible. 

Veritas,  in  his  letter,  quotes  a  pafl^ge  from  your  Magazine 
for  Auguft  1803,  in  which  it  feems  that  the  words  *  want  of 
knowledge, '  had  irritated  the  feelings  of  a  certain  perfon  fo 
much|  as  to  induce  him  to  get  this  letter  written  and  publilhed  ia 
the  Tyne  Mercury ;  with  what  propriety  will  appear  in  the  fequel^ 

Veritas  fays,  *  I  will  prove  that  the  Bamboroughfliire,  the 
unadultur'ated  JBamiorough/hire  breed  of  (heep,  are  at  this  moment 
fuperior  in  fize,  weight,  and  quality  of  wool,  to  any  of  the 
Leicefters  that  ever  were  reared  or  improved  by  Mr  CuUey.  * 
To  this  the  breeders  of  the  improved  Leicefters  have  to  anfwei^ 
that  they  never  contended  for  luperiority  of  great  fize,^  or  great 
weight.  Their  objedl  is  to  breed  (heep  which  may  weigh  from 
18  to  24  lb.  per  quarter,  fatten  at  an  early  age,  lay  their  fat  up- 
on the  moft  valuable  parts,  and  have  the  greateil  quantity  of 
mutton  from  a  fmall,  fine  formed  carcafe,  with  the  lead  offal  in 
bones,  pelt,  &c. 

To  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the  unadulterated  Bamhoroughfbire 
hreedf  Veritas  brings  forward  an  inftance  of  *  one  of  the  moft 
opulent  and  refpe£tabte  farmers  in  Bamboroughfhire ;  one  who 
has  never  adopted  the  plan  of  crojjing  his  fbecp  with  the  Dijblej 
Ireed,  *  &c.r-'  From  this  farmer,  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
butchers  in  Northumberland  has  repeatedly  declared,  {and  wlf 
prove  it  if  required)  that  he  has  bought  from  him,  and  killed^ 
this  year,  the  bejl  lot  of  Jhcep  he  ever  killed  in  his  life.  ' 

The  gentleman  who  bred  thefc  *  unadulterated  Bamborougb 
fieep^ '  can  tell  Veritas,  or  any  other  perfon  who  may  inquire 
of  him,  4^at  be  kid  bcea  in.  the  habit  of  crofling  his  (beep  with 
the  Di(hley  breed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and,  for  this 
purpofe,  hired  tups  of  Mr  Mar(hall  of  Chillingham  Barns  (bred 
from  Mr  Bakewell's  Hunter)  and  from  his  neighbours,  who  had 
tups  from  Mr  Culley  ;  and  that  at  Captain  Simpfon's  fale  he 
porchafed  part  of  the  (heep  ftock,  well  known  to  have  been  of 
the  fiv(l  Di(hley  blood.  Tet  Veritas  fays,  that  this  refped* 
able  gentleman  *  never  adopted  the  pbn  of  crojfng  iviijf  thk  Difbm 
IO.brud.\ 
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Mr.  Thomas  Ratcliffy  one  of  the  moft  rcfpcftabic  butchers  in 
the  north  of  England,  was  the  pcifon  who  killed  the  flieep  In 
queftlon  ;  and  *  he  has  repeatedly  dcclaied  (and  will  prove  it 
if  required)  '  that  he  nkver  said  they  were  *  the  keji  lot  of  Jbeef 
he  ever  kilUd  in  his  life;*  nor  ever  faid  *  he  would  prove  it  if 
"required ;  *  and  Veritas  well  knows  what  Mr  Ratcliff  faid  to 
him  on  this  fuhjcft  at  St  Ninians  Fair. 

I  forbear  to  make  any  comments.  The  public  will  draw  their 
own  conclufions ;  and  am  yours,  &c.  G. 

yanuary  1805. 

P,S.  On  the  fubjeft  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  Viator'i 
letter,  I  may  probably  trouble  you  at  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THfc.    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Chinefe  Mode  of  making  Capons. 

iSiR, 

YbuR  correfpondent  S.  J.  in  No.  1 8.  wiflies  to  obtain  infor" 
xnation  on  the  method  of  making  capons,  as  he  thinks  it  may  be 
<jn  object  in  rural  economy.  There  is  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that 
a  capon  is  preferable  to  a  hen  or  cock.  They  grow  larger  and 
flefliier,  and  fatten  more  fpeedlly.  I  am  not  certain  about  the 
jncthiOil  formerly  ufed  in  Scotland,  but  I  believe  it  was  done  by 
running  a  fli.irp  ikewer  in  on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  direftly 
upon  the  teflicles,  and  by  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards  the 
fubftance  of  the  teflicles  was  dellroyed,  or  at  lead  fo  much  da- 
maged as  to  efPeft  the  intended  purpofe.  If  the  teflicles  arc 
^rmly  fixed  to  the  mufcles  of  the  back,  this  mull  be  a  very  fimple 
method,  as  it  only  requires  to  know  exaftly  the  fpot  where  the 
Ikewer  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  muft  be 
pufhed.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  t^ilicles  are  but  loofely  at- 
tached ;  in  which  cafe  their  muft  be  great  danger  of  miffing  the 
objeft,  and  perhaps  wounding  the  inteflines,  which  moft  pro- 
bably would  occafion  tlie  death  of  the  chicken.  As  the  practice 
is  univerfal  in  China,  I  fend  you  au  account  of  their  method  of 
performing  the  operation. 


The  wings  of  the  fowl  being  folded  back  till  they  meet, 
the  left  foot  of  the  operator  is  placed  on  them,  the  fowl  lying 
on  its  left  fide.  The  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  is  placed  on 
its  legs.  The  feathers  are  then  plucked  off  the  fide.  An  in- 
cifion,  about  an  inch  in  length,  commencing  an  inch  from  the 
back-bone^  and  extending  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards^ 
<  *nade  with  the  knife  A    (the   cutting  part  of  which  is   ihe 

beveled 
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Vereled  point).  This  is  carefully  carried  through  thr  ficin^ 
mufdeSy  &c.  till  the  inteftincs  are  laid  bare.  The  fiat  blunt 
hooks  c  c  are  then  put  into  the  incifion,  which  is  extended  anfl 
kept  open  by  the  eluAicity  of  the  bamboo  *  l)ow  C.  The  in* 
tellines  are  then  pufhod  afiiie  with  the  forceps  B  (wiiicKform  the 
handle  of  the  knife  A.)  Tlie  tefticfe  bein^  now-  fi'on,  is  hid  hold 
•f  by  the  forceps  till  the  ftalk  f  of  grafs  through  the  tube  D  is 
pafl'od  ov^T  it.  The  grafs  is  then  drawn  b.ickwanis  and  forward* 
ihrough  the  tube,  till  the  fpsrmatic  cord  is  Jaivn  afunder.  The 
Ktlicle  is  then  removed  with  the  fcoop  E.  The  ot!'er  teflicle  is 
then  Inid  hold  of,  and  removed  in  tlie  fame  mannor.  No  bfood 
liTues  from  the  cords,  nor  does  the  animal  feem  to  feel  any  pain. 
The  hooks  are  now  removed,  the  wound  clofed ;  the'  feathers 
which  were  plucked  oiF  .ire  lluck  upon  tlic  wound  with  the  blood  \ 
and  the  wing  being  put  down  on  it,  the  animal  walks  off  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  Another  corrofpondent  having  t  iken  up 
nijr  former  figUrtture  K,  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf  your  very 
humble  fcrvant, 

{JEfoher  14.  1804.  K.  k.   ' 

TO  TH5  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEK's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Jerufalem  Artichoke^ 

SiRy 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  Jerufalem  artichoke  might 
be  advuntacreouily  cultiv;iteJ  on  molTy  foil.  At  Sir  John  Sluvr 
Stewart's  garden  at  Anl^o'.van,  they  are  remarkably  luxuriant  ia 
a  Wet  foil,  compcfed  wholly  of  a  black  peat  earth.  In  Au^ult 
Lift,  the  ilems  of  the  plants  were  ten  feet  hlgli,  and  as  thick 
upon  the  grour.d  as  they  could  Hand.  From  my  experience  of 
tiiem  in  my  own  g  \rtien,  I  can  fifcly  fay  that  their  roots'are  not 
injured  by  froll  \  and  tiiat  the  tops,  both  in  a  dry  and  green 
ftate,  are  greedily  devoured  by  horfcs  and  cattle.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fay  the  lame  of  tlie  roots ;  they  are  by  fome  people  preferred 
to  the  potato  itfelf.  They  are  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  potato,  and  alfo  by  tlie  firings  or  runners,  wliich  connecll  the 
tubercles  or  bulbs  to  reiluT.  In  gardens,  when  once  introduced 
on  a  Ipot,  thoy  caiir  ot  ealily  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  prob.ible,  !iow- 
ever,  that  this  would  prove  no  obje-lion  in  wijt  uK^lly  foils,  as 
they  would  be  a  great  advantage  amoiig  tii?  hay,  by  keeping  it 
open  and  making  it  dry  fooner,  befides  aillmiing  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  dried  material  \  and  in  p.iilure  tht'y  wuuKl  eafiiy  be 
kept  down  by  the  bite  of  cattle.  The  roots  or  bulbs  of  this  plant 
are  eafiiy  procured  from  the  nurferymen  ut  2s.  per  peck  ; — one 
peck  will  give  triple  tlie  number  of  fet^  aJordcd  from  a  peck  of 

p  :.at^e9. 

*  A  flip  of  whaicbone  would  do.  / 

-   $  A  horfe  hair  would  aofwer  the  purpufe* 
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potatoes. '  I  thmb  mofs  improvers  might  txj  this  root,  and  favour 
the  public  with  the  refuk  of  their  experiments,     I  am>  Sir,  your^ 

■ ■  ■■      IIWI >  ■  I      II  ■        ■■■ 1  ■      ■ '     ■* 

TO  THE  QONDXICTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Animadverftons  on  the  Propofal  fcr  Erccfing  Farming  Schools. 

5XR, 

Whatevbr  may  be  defeQive  In  the  following  remarks,  I 
liope  will  ia  fome  meafure  be  excufed,  when  I  aflure  you  the 
writer  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  thofe  flovenly,  carelefs  bcingg 
tailed  ploughmen.  In  my  humble  let  I  am  an  occafional  reader 
and  great  admirer  of  your  very  entertaining  Magazine  j  but  never 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  correfpondent  till  fomethin?  appeared  in 

Jour  laft  which  nearly  concerns  both  myfelf  and  whole  brother- 
ood,  viz.  Elrona's  propofal  (Vol.  V.  p.  332.)  for  eftablifli- 
ing  farming  fchools  where  fervants  might  be  taught  every  part 
of  tiieir  bufmefs.  The  reafons  he  gives  for  fuch  fchools  are, 
that  farming  fervants  in  general  are  carelefs,  flovenly,  and 
ignorant.  In  (hort,  all  the  faults  that  ever  follow  a  poor  man'g 
cafe,  are  rolled,  without  mercy^  upon  our  backs — a  heavy  ac- 
eufation  indeed,  and  may  juftly  fugged  that  important  quet 
tioHj  *  What  (hall  be  done  to  fucTi  unprofitable  fervants  ?  • 
Whether  your  correfpondent's  friend  has  worfe  fervants  than  any 
other  farmer,  or  whether  he  is  a  praclical  farmer  himfelf,  or 
iperely  a  gentleman  from  town,  and  more  n*ady  to  judge  from 
:^ppcarance  than  fa£ls,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  I  am,  diat  when 
our  town  gentry,  dreft  in  all  the  fplendour  that  conftitutes  the 
ftfliion  dl  the  day,  are  pleafcd  to  take  a  jaunt  into  the  country, 
and  fee  us,  poor  devils,  toiling  at  plough  or  cart  under  a  fultrjf 
fun,  our  faces  covered  with  fwcat,  and  wan  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  with  our  courfe  fliirts  and  breeches  of  hodden 

frey,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  we  are  creatures  of  another 
ind,  and  only  fit  to  be  ranked  with  our  kindred  clods  around  us. 
With  all  due  reverence  to  the  fpruce  merchant  with  a  fine  coat, 
would  he  exchange  fituation  with  us  for  but  one  hour,  he  would 
foon  find  himfelf  degenerate  into  the  appearance  of  a  fhabby 
ploughman,  and  would  learn  from  experience,  that  our  flovenly- 
like  manner  is  more  the  confequence  of  our  hard  ruftic  labour^ 
than  of  any  defeft  in  our  natural  difpofitions.  I  fuppofe  it  ig 
from  fuch  fuperficial  obfervcrs  that  the  word  ploughman  is  fct 
dovm  for  every  thing  that  is  ignorant,  fluggifli,  or  flovenly,  and 
that  we  are  ftigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  rujlic^  clodhopper^ 
§lovjn^  &c.  With  the  moft  fovereign  contempt  for  fuch  opinions^ 
*  m^  that  as  our  bufinefs  yidds  to  none  on  the  face  of  the 
iff fulnefsi  fo  it  is  no  lefs  honoui^ble  %  aad  that^  fliould 

f¥cr 
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ever  the  period  airiTe  when  jaft  notions  of  honour  are  enterttined 
BQitxw  men,  a  place  hetvixl  the  plinigh«>ftflt»  wiA  be  fought  wkh 
BioielbeeBncff  than  a  poft  at  the  head  of  aa  army,  and  brighter 
beima  of  giorj  adorn  the  brow  of  that  man  who  makes  tjbe  bar« 
ren  heath  to  ware  with  yellow  grain,  than  of  the  favage  warrior 
who  covers  the  groaning  earth  with  thoufands  flain. 

With  regard  to  the  perfe£lion  of  our  {ierrices,  I  confefs  that, 
like  every  wier  clafs  of  men  under  the  fun.  We  are  not  what  we 
Aoold  be;  but  when  the  vaft  quantity  of  labour,  which  tfi^ 
operations  of  agriculture  require,  and  the  number  of  hands  there- 
in employed  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  perhaps  stppear 
that  the  xarmer  receives  as  lax|;e  a  quantity  of  labour,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  he  pays  for  it,  as  any  other  clafs  of  men  what- 
ever %  and  wherever  the  improved  fyftem  of  agriculture  is  carried 
on  under  judicious  farmers,  who  undeHland  their  own  bufinefs 
and  fomething  of  human  nature,  confequently  hoW  to  manage 
fervantSy  it  wUl  be  found  that  labour  is  performed  to  a  degree  of 
perfedion  fur  from  being  defpicable,  and  that  too  with  a  pliable- 
nefs  and  alacrity  which  muflr  be  grateful  to  the  heart  of  a  good 
tnafter.  With  refpedl  to  our  moral  charaders  as  honeft  men,  ovit 
fidefity  and  attention  to  our  mafters^  interelts,  we  are  nOTsiPraid 
to  ftand  a  comparifon  with  any  other  clafs  of  labouring  fervants  j 
and  perhaps,  upon  impartial  invefligation,  it  will  befocmd  that 
no  defcription  of  mafters  have  fewer  depredations  made  on  their 
property  bv  fervants  {  and  I  am  fure  we  have  never  been  guilty 
of  formidaole  and  unlawful  combinations  to  raife  our  wages. 

Though  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  correfpondent's  general  charge 
againft  my  brotherhood,  and  have  endeavoured,  in  fome  meStfofe, 
to  refcue  tkem  from  his  heavy  accufacions,  yet  I  by  no  means  call 
in  queftion  the  utility  of  farming  fchools.  It  is  probable  that, 
if  conducted  upon  right  principles  and  by  judicious  men,  they  may 
have  the  fame  good  eifeO.  as  regular  apprenticeihips  have  in  p(t>- 
ducing  perfe£t  workmen  in  any  other  bufinefs,  thou^  I  fear  few 
of  us  will  be  able  to  pay  heavy  prentice  fees.  I  agree  too  with  your 
correfpondent  in  thinking  that,  among  the  various  caufes  of  bad 
fervants,  bad  mafters  is  the  chief,  and  cannot  help  remarking  that 
the  reformation  (hould  begin  here )  for  if  farm  fervants  in  general 
are  bad,  it  foUows,  from  your  correfpondent's  ftrain  of  reaCon- 
ing,  that  the  mafters  in  general  are  not  good^  I  would  beg  of 
him  to  point  out  ibme  method  for  the  reformarion  of  mafters,  and 
then  the  bufinefs  will  go  rapidly  forward*  It  would  be  vain  to 
fend  a  young  man  from  fuch  a'fchool  ae  your  correfpondent  pro- 
poses, and  place  him  under  a  haughty  domineering  tyrant;  as 
fuch  a  perfon  can  never  have  a  good  iervant,  coofequeody  the  edu- 
tation  of  the  youth  would  be  totally  loft. 
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I  defined  to  point  out  fome  of  the  refpeftive  duties  that  ougbt 
to  fubfift  betwixt  a  fanner  and  his  fervants,  chiefly  the  refult  of 
xnj  own  experience  during  20  years  fervice  under  various  maf- 
ters  of  different  charaders  and  tempers ;  but,  uncertain  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  what  I  have  already  written,  (hall  reft  mjfelf 
contented  with  the  idea  that  I  have  faid  enough  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  but  an  ignoramus  ploughman. ,  Be  this  as  it  may, 
tired  with  the  labours  of  tl^e  day,  a  fore  back,  a  ftiff  hand,  and 
with  only  the  bottom  of  a  chair  for  my  writing-deik,  I  am 
obliged,  in  conformity  to  my  low  table,  to  write  on  my  kntes ; 
and,  in  this  fubmiffive  pofture,  I  conclude,  imploring  your  con- 
duftorfhip  will  re- touch  this  paper  with  your  mafterly  pen,  and 
infert  it  in  your  Magazine,  as  it  is  probable  that  neither  I,  nor 
any  of  my  brotherhood,  will  trouble  you  again  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  come. 

I  am  your's,  &c. 

A  FiFESHIRB  PLOtJGfiMAK. 

Part/h  ofMarkinchy  22 J  0^.  1804. 


TO   THE  CONDUCTOR.   OF   THJC   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Onjiopping,  Tbrajhing  Machines  drawn  by  Horfesfrom  low 

Starts. 

Sir, 

OBbBRViNO,  in  your  Magazine  for  February  (vol.  v.  p.  ipO* 
a  letter  iigned  R.  r.  r.,  ftating  the  difiiculty  found  in  ftopping 
a  thraihing  machine  drawn  by  traces  from  low  Jlarts  $  in  cafe 
the  fame  difficulty  ihould  occur  to  any  other  perfon  having  a 
machine  of  that  conilru£):ion,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the 
remedy  is  eafy  and  fimple.  It  is  only  carrying  traces  from  the 
breaching  to  the  bar,  oxjlart  (as  your  correfpondent  calls  it),  in 
front  of  the  horfe.  The  above  method,  I  know  by  experience, 
anfwers  perfeftly  well.  Your  correfpondent  alfo  ftates,  that  it 
may  be  incon  ted  ably  demonjlrated^  that,  on  a  ftart  of  13  feet 
long,  the  horfe  which  draws  by  traces  operates  with  a  lever,  at 

•  lead  three  feet  (horter  in  effedive  ftrength,  than  when  fixed  to 
perpendicular  limbers  on  each  fide  of  his  (boulders.  This  de- 
monftration  would,  I  doubt,  be  more  difficult  than  ftopping  the 
mill,  provided  the  point  of  draught  be  properly  applied  to  the 
lever.  Your  correfpondent  acknowledges,  that  he  is  no  great 
'  ^  mathematician ;  and,  being  pretty  much  in  the  fame  predicament 

'  myfelf^  I  ihall  only  obferve  (what  I  believe  is  very  generally 

known). 
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^  known),  that  the  nearer  the  point  of  purchafe  or  draught  is  to 

'*  the  ind  of  the  lever,  the  greater  will  be  the  *oti;^r.     Now,  by 

B-  bringing  a  ftout  bar  of  iron  round  the  extrenyty  of  the  lever,  ^ 

t  in  the  following  iketch. 


the  point  of  draught  is  brought  very  near  the  utmoft  extent  of 
the  lever ;  by  which  means  the  power  of  the  horfe  is  much 
increafed  :  and  I.  beg' leave  to  add,  that  the  nearer  the  end  of  the 

Jlcirt  can  be  brought  to  the  machinery^  the  more  purchafe  the 
horfe  will  have :  but  all  this  is  the  bufinefs  or  province  of  the 
milUwrigbt,  However,  if  any  hint  I  have  given  (hould  be  of 
the  leaft  fervice  to  the  practical  farmer,  my  purpdfe  will  be 
anfwered. 

I  alfo  beg  permiffion  to  recommend  to  the  attc^ntion  of  gentle- 
men or  formers,  who  may  have  occalion  to  ered  farm  or  other 
buildings,  in  an  expeditious  and  cheap  method,  to  perufe  a 
treatife  on  the  method  of  building,  very  generally  pra^ifed  In' 
the  Lyonois,  and  in  many  places  of  the  Levant,  called,  techni* 
cally,  about  Lyons,  Pifi.  *  The  treatife,  in  French,  is  by  M. 
Francois  Cointeraux ;  but  an  extract  from  it  is  given  in  Engliih 
by  Henry  Holland,  Efq.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  I  ft  volome  of 
Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  quite 
fufScient  for  iliewing  how  the  work  {hould  be  executed.  This  me« 
thod  .of  building  has  already  become  very  general  with  many 

'  gentlemen  in  England.  It  is  very  durable  (will  laft  loc  years), 
may  be  very  foon  finifhed,  and  is  extremely  neat  in  its  appear* 
ance.  But  I  refer  to  the  before-mentioned  treatife  or  extraft. 
As  materials  are  fometimes  fcarcely  to  be  had,  and  mafons' 
wages  are  fo  extravagantly  high,  it  may  be  worth  the  attention 
of  many. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  think  any  thing  contained  in  thisi  letter  can- 
be  of  the  fmalleft  fervice  to  gentlemen  or  farmers,  you  will 
publifh  it,  and  oblige. 

Your  Gonftant  reader, 

T.— t. 

«  Baildii^  In  Fffi  ii  a  method  of  rammyig  tartk  in  oioul^l  9c  frames. 
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THk  fittoviing  Letter  las  lately  been  recmedfmm  tit  fame 

Gentlemam 

Sir, 

I  fome  rime  ago  wrote  you  on  the  faf»je3  of  ftoppin^  dr 
thralhing  machine  drawn  by  traces  from*  low Jiarts,  by  €^jmg 
traces  from  the  breaching  to  tiie  ftart  in  front  of  th«  borfe ;  mice' 
which,  I  hftiire  made  trial  of  light  {Bcits^  which^  I  find^  aofwer 
much  betC^r  than' traces.  As  the  ffmpleft  improvement  is  bftcft 
longeft  overlooked,'  I  fliall^  be  glad  if  what  I  hifcve  now  meafiooed 
tiimst  out  ferviceable  to  &rmeis^  who  may  baive  fmall  machines 
of  the  low  con&ru&ion»' 

T^t. 

TO  THE  COllSUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

On/owing  tarjleyf,  09  a  Greew  Crop  far  Horfes  and  Cattle. 

Sir, 

OstERViKG  la  your  Magazine^  vol.  5;  p.  453,  fome  fug* 
geftions  by  your  correipondent  Agricola,  recommeiidiag  tt^ 
fc^wing  of  the  common  garden  pariley  among  grafs  feeds^  as  a£* 
fording  a^  food  which  is  preferred  by  horfes  and  caCtle,  and 
thought  particohrly  conducive  to  the  health  ef  iheep,  it  recalled 
tto  my  memory  an  anecdote  1  have  often  heard  firommy  fiitherir 
which  ooGorredt  to  him  when  in  the*  botanical  garden  at  Ediiu 
burgh,- 1»  die  lime  ef  the  late  Dr  AJfton. 

He  obfesved  a  toad  feed  regularly  evexT*  morning  on  a.  bed  oC 
parfley  for  taoM.  wed^s  in  the  fpriilg,  which,  when  he  firft  dif- 
eovered^wat  fipp^ently  iickly,  mudi  emaciated,/ and  weak,  bu^ 
in  the  courfe  oi  a  (hort  time,  feemedto  recover  both  health  and^ 
llrength*.  IThough  you  moj  probably  think  that  its  proving,  » 
TQcdicine'for  toadb  is  no  great  recotmnendation  of  pttrfley,  yet'£ 
hope  you  will  not  Be  difpleafed  at  being  infom^od  of  what 
appeared  to  me  a  curious  fiid,  Specially  as  it  aSi^rds,  perhaps,  » 
new  teftimony  of  the  general  falubrity  o£  that  herb.  Might  not 
the  curled  parfley  be  preferable  to  the  common  ?  It  has  a  greater 
]%£smblance  to  the  clover  p}ant  when  young,  would  produce  iu 
my  opinion,  a  weightier  crop,  be  equally  hardy,  and  as  eafiljr, 
Qultivated :  But  thi»  is  oidy  my  own  fugg§ftion„  which  I  beg^ 
yoorwill  excufe. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

ACRICULTURiE  AmXCUS^ 

Jedburgh^  %d  Sec.  1804.  fupra  Ttvidtami 

TO' 


i^mrui  m  BttJUmirf^  j| 


CO  TBB  COMAUCTOR  OF  TVUL  FAllMeR'S  MAOAZINB. 


lE^EST  that  yon  inH  Infert  the  following  queries  in  your 
jttine,  which  probaMy  may  be  the  means  of  procuring  iifef id 
rmatioa  on  the  Several  topics  therein  embraoed.  It  is  proper^ 
evet^  Co  inforai  you^  that  aoft  of -tbe  queries  are  eztraded 
I  a  foieign  pablication  4  -though  a  previous  appearance  can* 
in  the  loait  leflen  tbeir  value,  or  preclude  iuveftigatioa^ 
Dg  jiour  <piunerous  «osrefpondeiits« 

>jmj  I.  What  is  the  nature  of  hogs,  narflies,  aod  infafoilsy 
he  federal  parts  of  the  kingdom?  how  are  «they  formed? 
HOC  pcoceeds  the  water  witli  which  they  «re  £lled  ?  is  it 
lant^  and  on  what  aocount  ?  do  we  fnd  tiorf  in  thefe  bogs, 

at  what  depth  ?  what  is  the  beft  ufe  to  be  made  6i  them  ? 

might  not  fome  machine  be  invented  to  leflen  the  expeoco 
ctioiog  thefe  bogs :? 

.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  bringing  a  drained  hog  into 
R^  a6d  what  crops  is  it  beft  at  £rft  to  iiow  on  it  ?  What  trees 
iaots  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  fituation  ? 

By  what  aieans  can  wood,  efpecially  lir,  he  rendered  lefe 
Ntftible^  and  may  it  not,  by  fome  preparations,  be  preferved 
I  decay  and  worms  ?  and  v^ich  is  the  heft  feafon  and  maana: 
Uiog  trees  ? 

In  what  places  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  marl  found,  at  what 
b,  and  what  are  their  qualities,  -and  to  what  ufes  are  thcj 
led? 

Do  we  not  fomotimes  £nd  under  •the  furface  a  different4rind 
irth,  proper  to  ierve  as  a  manure  to  the  foil  ? 

In  what  manner  ean  the  nature  of  land  be  judged  of  by  the 
ts  it  produces,  and  their  vigour  ? 

How  arc  the  feveral  kinds  of  artificial  paftures  to  be  ufed 
e  beft  advantage ;  and  what  graifies  fucoeed  beft  in  the  feve« 
Mts  of  foil  ?  What  noxious  plants  grow  in  our  fields  ? 

What  is  the  beft  method  of  preferving  gntfs,  and  deftroy- 
weeds  and  fog,  in  meadows  and  patftures  ? 

Id  what  manner  ace  rough  meadows  and  pafturcs  betf 
led? 

u  What  are  the  precautions  necelTary  to  be  taken  in  weed- 
p^heat  ? 

I.  What  remedies  are  beft  adapted  to  the  diftempers  of  wheat 
re  it  fpiadlcd  ? 
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12.  Which  is  the  moft  advantageous  method  of  catting  and 
getting  in  grain  at  harveft  ?  Might  not  fome  machine  be  invented  ^ 
to  cut  the  corn,  and  gather  it  into  iheaves,  fo  as  to  fave  the  labo- 
rious and  expenfive  work  of  the  fickle  *  ? 

13..  What  conflru6lion  is  bejt  for  a  granarj,  fo  as  to  keep  corn 
in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  without  danger  ?       ' 

14.  In  what  manner  can  corn  be  bell  guarded  againft  the  ra- 
vages of  infeAs,  &c.  ? 

15.  What  precautions- are  ncccffary  to  prevent  com  firom  de- 
generating, fo  ^s  always  to  have  good  feed  ?  Is  it  beft  to  buy  the 
choiceft  at  market,  refpe6t  being  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  foil 
it  grew  on  lait,  or  to  choofe  the  moft  perfeft  our  own  <rop  eaa 
yield,  &c.  ? 

16.  What  are  the  different  forts  of  implements  afad  ntenfils 
employed  in  the  work  of  hufbandry  in  each  county  ?  f      - 

17.  What  is  the  beft  form  of  borers  to  difcover  the  quality 
and  depth  of  the  fori,  &c.  ? 

18.  What  is  the  beft  form  of  a  fteelyard  for  weighing  Kve 
animals,  fuch  as  oxen,  flieep,  and  fwine  ? 

19.  What  is  the  beft  form  of  ftables,  cow-hotifes»  ox*ftaIlf, 
covered  flieep-pens,  &c.  regard  being  had  to  the  convenietice  of 
fituation  with  refpedt  to  the  dwelling-houfe,  Scc.  the  faving 
trouble  in  attendance,  the  health  of  the  cattle,  the  faving  of 
dung,  &c.  &c.  ? 

20.  What  kind  of  pafturcs  agree  beft  with  iheep?  What  arc 
their  diftcmpers,  the  caufes  of  them,  and  their  remedies  ?  What 
is  the  beft  winter  fodder  for  them  ? 

If  thefe  queries  appear  in  your  Magazine,  I  may  probably 
write  you  afterwards  on  other  fubjeAs,  and  am. 

Yours, 

J.  B.  C.  E— T. 

Northumberland,  jipril  13. 


*  Thomas  Brown  of  Alnwick,  laft  year  (1803)9  invented  a  machine 
for  cutting  and  gathering  the  com  into  fheaves,  hot  his  ingenious 
machine  did  not  altogether  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  It  is  faid, 
he  intends  to  make  fome  improvement  upon  the  principle ;  but,  not 
having  heard  further  about  it,  I  propofe  the  above  query. 

\  Any  of  your  correfpondents  who  (hall  anfwer  the  above  queries, 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  anfwcrg,  by  giving  an  accurate 
draught  and  defcription  of  the  implement  defcnbcd,  which  (hould  be 
plain  and  caiily  underftogd, 

TO 


ji  On  Rotation  of  Crops.  5  5 

I  improved  Rotation  of  Cropping  on  the  rich  Soils  of  Eqfi 

LotUan  recommended. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THS  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


I  OBSERVE,  in  jour  Magazine,  rol.  ▼.  p.  279.  fomething  fet 
&rth  refpefting  the  moil  approved  rotation  of  crops  pr.tdt'i'ed 
upon  the  deep  loams,  or  rich  foils  of  this  countj ;  but  pra^ure 
pais  feems  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  any  of  the  fyfiems 
therein  recommended,  except  in  one,  where  ins  very  inipropcily 
introduced  too  remote  from  the  fallow  and  dung.  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  beft  lands,  through  exceiUve  cropping,  whatever 
the  alternatives  may  be,  will  lole  much  of  their  pTodu^live  na- 
ture, particularly  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dung  a^.d  li'.ie 
cannot  eafily  be  procured,  without  undergoing  a  regular  :jurfe 
in  pafture  grafs,  by  which  alone  they  will  regain  the  molt  nu. 
tritive  fubftances,  and  return  into  the  regular  courfe  of  croppiug, 
folly  prepared  to  renew  the  mod  luxuriant  crops.  Therefore, 
foppoung  a  £arm  to  confift  of  36c  acres  in  all,  of  the  bed  foil, 
viz.  240  acres  of  which  in  fummer  fallow  and  crop,  and  120 
acres  in  pafture  grafs,  the  particular  fyftem  of  cropping  that 
I  would  recommend  is  as  follows  : 

fao  Acres  plain  fallow. 
1^20  Do.  turnips. 

{to  Do.  wheat  after  plain  fidlow. 
20  Do.  barley  after  turnips. 

20  Do.  red  clover  and  annual  ryegrrafs  after  wheat  for  one 
year  cutting. 
3*  ^  20  Do.  the  ufual  kinds  of  clover  and  perannuai  ryegrafs  after 
I  the  barley,  for  pafture  grals,  which  may  alfo  be  cut 

l^  for  hay  the  firft  year. 

{20  Do.  oats  after  the  red  clover  and  annual  ryegrafs. 
20  Do.  oats  after  the  oldeft  pafture  grafs  upon  the  famu 

5^— -40  Do.  drilled  beans  and  peafe  after  oats. 

6.-^-40  Do.  wheat  after  do. 

From  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  above,  it  will  be  obferve 
by  every  experienced  farmer,  that  fo  foon  as  that   rotation 
properly  eftabliihed  (to  whom  it  may  be  unneceilary  for  me 
point  out  any  particular  method  to  obtain  that  end,  as  the  pJ 
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mail  be  vtried  agreeable  to  the  manj  different  wajs  in  which  t 
facm  may  be  managed  for  the  tioM  being.     For  inftance,  fup* 
pofing  a  farm  to  be  nevvly  entered  to^  where  the  outgoing  tenant 
is  bound  to  leave  little  or  no  grafs  in  good  order,  in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  necelTarj  to  fummec-fallow  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  is  ufaal  for  the  firft  and  fecond  year  at  leaft,  bj  which 
means  the  rotation  alluded  to  may  sis  foon  as  poffible  be  got  int^i 
and  if,  on  the.  other  hand,  the  outgoing  tenant  is  bound  to  leave 
a  large  proportion  of  grals  fown  out  wi(h  the-firft  crop-after  fuitai- 
mer  fallow,  the  rotation  may  be  immediately  entered  spon*,  n 
recommended,  fo  that  the  crop  upon  the  farm  wiH  adway^,  with 
little  variation,  (for  I  am  aware  that  a  bad  feafon  may  at  times 
caufe  a  difference).  Hand  thus  :    20  acres  turnips,  20  ditto  bar- 
ley, 60  ditto  wheat,  40  ditto  oats,  40  ditto  drilled  beans  anj 
peas,  40  ditto  young  grafs^  which,  inplnding  20  acres  of  plain  fnmr 
mer  fallow,  and  120  acres  of  old  paiture  grafs,  makes  in  all  360 
acres  ;  the  fame  number  of  acres  in  old  paflure  grafs  being  an^ 
nually  kept  up  br  replacing,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lift}  20  acrea 
of  new,  in  lieu  of  the  20  acres  of  the  oldeft,  taken  off  the  top  of 
the  lift,  and  put  under  the  plough.    It  will  alfo  be  obferred,  diat^ 
in  courfe  of  the  firft  fix  years  cropping,  fuppofing  the  pafture  graft 
to  be  all  fown  down  with  the  barley  crop,  the  plain  fummer  fal- 
low will  have  undergone  a  different  couife  of  cropping,  therefore 
it  is  only  reverfing  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  fucceedbg  fix. 
jearsy  by  beginning  the  rotation  upon  the  former  plain  i^ow 
with  turnips,  &c.  which,  upon  the  whole,  forms  fuch  a  change  of 
fyftem  upon  the  fame  farm,  which  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that 
nature  delights  in,  that,  in  my  opinon,  can  hardly  be  equtUed  ; 
befides,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pafture  grafs  upon  fuch  a 
foil  will  turn  out  to  good  account,  for  the  purpofe  of  foeding' 
early  ewe&  with  lamb,  breeding  cattle  for  the  turnip  fl:all,  Sec. ;  by 
which  it  will  appear,  that  the  farmer's  intereft  is  not  confined  to 
sdtemate  white  and  green  crops  alone  (as  endeavoured  to  be 
iaiprefled  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  by  your  correfpondent, 
like  as  the  A,  B,  C,  is  confined  to  the  capacity  of  children  of 
two  or  three  years  old),  but  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  poifed 
betwixt  cropping  and  feeding ;  fo  that  if  it  ihall  happen,  as  it 
fometimes  does,  that,  from  the  efieds  of  an  unfavourable  fea* 
fon,  a  deficiency  of  crop  enfues,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
while,  at  fame  time,  the  grafs  continues  good,  or. that  the  corn 
(be  the  crop  what  it  may)  ihall  be  felling  at  lower  prices  than 
it  is  poftible  he  can  afford  it,  while  live  ftock,  of  all  kindsj  are 
filing  at  fucl^  high  prices,  he  will  not  feci  the  deficiency  fo 
much  as  he  whofe  intereft  entirely  depends  upon  a  com  crop, 
T  oonld  mention  feyend  more  rotations^  into  which  I  conceivo 
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ptftuie  grafs  might  be  introduced  with  fuccefs  upofA  worfe 
toSs;  hot  ss  I  am  hnt  m  young  farmer,  and  maj  have  faid 
OMHigh  dreadj  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  as  I  am  aware  there 
nt  manj  old  agricultorifts  of  much  greater  abilities  than  me^ 
tiiatmajdeferibe  them  to  better  purpofe,  I  (hall  leave  the  reft  to 
them  fi>r  the  prefent ;  but  if,  bj  their  filence,  they  feem  back- 
ward in  endeavouring  to  bring  pafture  grafs  into  more  repute, 
I  maj  trouble  jou  with  a  little  more  of  mj  thoughts  upon  the 
fobjefty  if  jou  iball  think  this  tVorth  j  of  a  place  in  your  next 
pobEc^ion.    I  am.  Sir, 

Your  iincere  friend^ 
Ea/i  Lotbianj  03.  12*  1804.  T.  B. 

JTOR  THE  FARME&'S  MAGAZINE. 

Mode  of  making  Potatoe  Breads  infome  Parts  of  the  Highlands  uf 

Scotland* 

At  a  time  when  the  price  of  bread  is  likely  to  be  fo  high^ 
and  potatoes  are  fo  abundant,  the  following  mode  of  preparing 
potatoe  bread  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  fome  of  your  readers. 

In  the  northern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  make  very  good 
potatoe  bread  in  the  following  manner. 

The  potatoes  are  fcraped  well  when  raw,  for,  if  they  are 
boiled,  and  then  peeled,  the  potatoes  do  not  take  the  fame  con- 
Jiftency. 

They  are  then  thoroughly  boiled  and  mafhed,  with  a  little 
fait,  and  made  into  the  fliape  of  a  loaf,  or  of  a  large  puddingy. 
and  laid  by  to  cool  for  twelve  hours. 

It  is  commonly  done  at  night,  to  be  ufed  next  day. 

When  wanted  to  be  ufed,  the  potatoes,  thus  prepared,  are  cut 
cither  into  thick  dices,  and  eat  with  butter  put  into  the  middle. 
when  hot,  or  into  thin  dices,  and  eat  as   bread.     The  dices, 
whether   thick  or  thin,  are  put  on  a  brander,  and  very  well 
toafted,  and  the  bread  is  fweet  and  wholefome. 

.  s. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMKA'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  prefent  State  of  Farming  in  Eaji  Lothian,  compared  to 
what  it  was  informer  times,  with  fome  Remarks  upon  the  iJi?- 
turn  made  from  Capital  Stock  invefled  in  Agriculture. 

Six, 

Few  papers  in  your  mifcellany  have  excited  more  general 
notice  in  the  diftrifi  wherein  I  redde,  tha:»  the  Comparative  View 
^  Farmers  fifty  years  ago^  and  at  the  prefent  dny^  vol.  v.  p.  387. 
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and  it  muft  be  owned  that  fuch  ilatements^  if  well  executed,  al* 
ways  ftand  a  good  chance  of  being  favourably  received,  be- 
caufe  they  come  home  to  the  heart  and  feelings  of  agricultural 
readers.  The  paper  in  queftion  engaged  the  converfation  of 
every  company  for  feveral  weeks  after  it  was  publiihed  ;  and  I 
only  join  the  general  voice  when  I  fay,  that  a  more  corred  and 
enlightened  view  of  fbciety  among  the  cultivators  of  the  foil 
could  not  have  been  furniihed.  The  writer,  whoever  he  is  (for 
this  point  remains  unafcertained),  poflefles  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  local  fads  and  circumftances.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  books,  and  feems  gifted  with  a  mind  capable  of  making  a ' 
good  ufe  of  them.  He  embraces  a  wide  range  of  obfervation,  and 
his  remarks  are  made  with  a  degree  of  animation,  perhaps 
unaptly  calculated  to  make  us  believe,  that  his  birth  (lands  fo 
far  back  in  the  parochial  records,  as  his  premises  feem  to 
uitizDate. 

But  while  I  am  difpofed  to  rank  the  author  of  the  ^^  Oompa- 
ratiye  View''  high  in  the  fcale  for  genius  and  ability,  and  to 
confider  his  performance  as  throwing  much  light  on  the  ftate  of 
fociety  at  different  periods,  I  am  not  altogether  fure,  whether 
his  real  objeft  can  be  viewed,  as  meritorious,  or  whether  his 
conciufiond  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  occupiers  of  land.  Per« 
haps  I  miftake  his  meaning,  though  little  doubt  need  be  enter— 
tallied  concerning  the  interpretation  which  will  be  put  upon  it 
by  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  letting  of  land.  Indeed,  if 
"  farmers  are  the  moft  thriving  clafs  of  fociety,  and  thofe  of 
Eaft  XiOthian  the  moil  thriving  of  that  clafs,''  the  legitimate  in- 
ference is,  that  land,  notwithflanding  the  high  value  of  labour, 
and  increafed  and  increa&ng  amount  of  public  burdens,  is  llill 
under'^rented. 

With  this  view  of  the  fubjcft  on  my  mind,  but  without  in- 
tending to  call  in  queftion  the  fads  and  circumftances  ftated  bj 
your  correfpondent,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  correftly  given  *, 
I  requeft  indulgence,  whilft  I  offer  a  few  obfervations  upon  the 
ftate  of  farming  in  the  diftrid  chiefly  noticed,  i.  I  fliall  con- 
iider  the  ftate  of  farming  pradlifed  there  in  former  times,  and 
fliow  that  thofe  then  concerned  in  that  bufinefs  were  not  entitled 
to  the  like  advantages  as  may  now  be  juftly  claimed  by  their 
fucceffors.  2.  Endeavour  to  aflign  fome  caufes  why  farmers^ 
at  the  prefent  day,  are  entitled  to  ezped  greater  profits  than 
thofe  enjoyed  by  their  predeceffors.  3.  Say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning 


*  The  rent  of  Long  Niddry  »  rated  half  a  boll  of  wheat,  and  half  a  boll  of 
Itarley,  higher  than  it  really  is.    We  b«licve  the  rcot  of  Craigiclaw  is  aUb  e;^ 
crated. 
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]g  the  gains  and  profits  from  farmipg  land,  and  (how  that 
are  inferior  to  thofe  which  may  be  obtained  from  invefting 
ke  capital  ftock  in  trade  or  manufaftures.  Laftlj^  Some 
bed  obfervations  ihall  be  given. 

In  former  Umes,  fay  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  farming  in 
Lothian  was  generally  carried  on  upon  a  fraall  fcale ;  the 
f  fsEirms  rarely  exceeded  2ce  acresi  and  thefe  were  gene- 
laboured  by  8  or  12  horfes,  yoked  in  two  or  three  ploughs. 
implements  of  hufbandry  then  ufed  were  not  numerous* 
if  a  plain  and  limple  conll ruction,  cheaply  purchafed  in  the 
oilancey  and  ea(ily  repaired  afterwards.  In  this  flate  of 
Sy  to  ftock  even  an  ordinary  farm  did  not  require  much 
:j.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  efti- 

fbrty  ihillings  per  acre,  as  a  fum  ..fulHcient  for  carrying 
he  hufbandry  then  praftifed.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,. 
I  the  cheapnefs  of  every  article,  the  few  improvements  then 
,  and  the  low  rank  fuftained  by  cultivators  in  the  focial 

are  attentively  confidered,  it  muft  appear,  almoft  as  a  felf- 
Qt  truth,  that  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  cultivating 
rannd  was  but  trifling  and  inconfiderable. 
.  the  profits  from  farming  ought  to  be,  and  generally  are, 
>rtionable  to  the  extent  of  capital  ftock  employed,  the  cuL- 
kis  of  former  times  neither  received*  nor  did  they  expe£t,  a 

return  from  their  refpeftive  undertakings.  They  lived  in 
fined  or  contradcd  fphere,  joined  little  in  fociety,  and  fel- 
[lepped  beyond  the  limits  of  their  feveral  poflefiions.'  Their 
|rs  were  not  great,  but  their  incomes  were  proportionally 
)  nor  had  they  any  claim  to  great  profits,  the  whole  cir- 
lances  under  which  they  were  ficuated  being  duly  confidered. 
:  capital  ftock,  moderately  fpeaking,  did  not  exceed  one 
\i  of  what  is  now  required  to  ftock  a  farm  of  fimilar  fize* 
ght  eafily  be  demonil rated,  could  a  doubt  remain  on  the 
Qim     The  increafed  amount  of  capital  ftock  arifcs  partly 

the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
y,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  and  more  agreeable  to 
ion  ideas,  to  the  rife  which  has  taken  place  on  the  price 
sry  article  ufed  in  the  culture  of  land ;  but  more  particu- 
from  the  fuperior  quality  and  number  of  the  implements 
ther  articles  employed  ;  as,  for  inftance,  faddlery  ware  for 
orfe  is  now  more  expenfive  than  what  formerly  would  have 
d  out  the  horfes  of  four  or  five  ploughgates.  In  modern 
,  even  more  money  has  been  laid  out  in  ercdling  a  thrafh* 
nachine,  than  what  formerly  would  have  half-ftocked  the 
;ular  farm  on  which  it  is  (ituatcd. 

Some  of  the  caufes  why  farmer?^  at  the  prefcnt  day,  are 

entitled 
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entitled  to  greater  profits  than  their  predeceflbrs,  are  the  folloir* 
ing.  The  capital  ftock  neceflary  for  carrying  on  improved  huf- 
bandry,  as  already  faid,  is  tripled  in  fome  cafes,  and  quadrupled  io 
others,  which  is  of  itfelf  a  good  caufe ;  but  a  better  one  may 
ilill  be  found  in  the  increafed  fize  of  farms,  a  praftice  which 
has  of  late  exteniively  taken  place  in  this  diftrk);.  This  in- 
creafed fize  has  occafioned  capital  (locks  to  be  put  into  aftioot 
the  very  intereft  of  which  would  have  enabled  the  owners  to 
live  comfort  ^bly,  even  had  they  bound  up  their  talents  in  a 
napkin.  Are  not  fuch  people  entitled  to  every  comibrt  which 
life  Can  afford  ?  and  have  they  not  a  valid  claim  to  the  poflef- 
lion  of  good  houfes,  well- ftorcd  larders,  and,  in  Ihort,  to  every 
thing  enjoyed  by  the  merchant  or  manufadurer  ?  Surely  thqr 
have ;  and  thofe  who  would,  either  direftly  or  indirefily,  at* 
tempt  to  limit  their  comforts,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  ftock, 
are  neither  friends  to  private  right,  nor  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country.  If  farming,  whatever  circumftance  ihould  ooca- 
fion  fuch  a  revolution,  is  reduced  to  a  condition  which  deprives 
the  owner  of  a  fui table  recompence,  capital  ftock  will  run  into 
other  channels ;  and  improvements,  from  the  inability  ^f  the 
occupiers,  %vill  ceafe  to  be  undertaken,  far  lefs  to  be  fuccefsfully 
executed. 

If  wc  turn  our  eyes  over  the  diftriA,  and  contemplate  what  baa 
been  done  of  late  years  towards  its  improvement,  few  dottbt^ 
will  remain  as  to  the  advantages  derived  from  c^pitalifts  eflU- 
barking  in  rural  undertakings.  Such  may  be  cotifiderM  as  iMU^' 
ving  received  a  liberal  education ;  as  free  from  prejudice,  tho 
baiie  of  improvement ;  as  difpofed  to  introduce  new  praftices^ 
and  enjoying  the  fuUeit  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge 
in  every  branch  of  rural  art.  Pofleffed  of  fufficient  ftock,  they 
are  able  to  go  through  with  every  prifAicable  plan ;  and,  even 
should  fuch  not  altogether  fucceed,  material  injury  will  not  be 
fuftained  by  them  from  a  partial  failure.  When  perfons  of 
this  defcription  embark  in  rural  undertakings,  pjroprietors  of 
Imd  have  caufc  to  rejoice.  Good  houfes  are  built,  enclo- 
tares  reared,  wafle  land  cultivated,  morafles  drained,  and  me* 
iicrations  of  every  kind  executed  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
property  in  all  time  coming,  but  efpccially  when  the  leafe^ 
under  which  they  were  executed,  arrives  at  a  conclufion. 
'7our  corcefpondent  obferves,  •*  that  the  heft  farm-houfes  in  the 
county  have  been  built  by  tenants  at  their  own  cxpence,  with  thq 
fpirit  of  proprietors,  though  perhaps  indeed,  with  more  tafte  than 
prudence."  The  obfervatlon  is  juft,  and  corroborates  what  I 
am  urging  in  favour  of  capitalifls.  Indeed,  almofl  every  one  of 
the  circumftancca  ftated  in  the  "  Comparative  View"  apply  to 
•  ;hea^ 
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Ami  only,  tml  not  to  tbe  great  bodj  of  cultivators.  How  can 
imH  or  poor  tenants  ornament  or  improve  extenfivdj,  whexk 
toA  tbiii{{t  arc  inconfiftent  with  their  ftate  and  circumftances. 
Aficoiding  to  die  rate  of  modem  rents,  a  fmall  tenant  can  do» 
Ktde  more  thsn  procure  fnfafiftence  for  himfelf  and  family^ 
tbcrtibre  is  entirdj  incapable  of  executing  fubftantial  improve. 
■Mats.  To  expeft  that  he  would  build  an  elegant  houCe  would 
be  highly  unreafooaUe ;  and  yet  inftances  are  not  unf rcquen^  of 
tenants  of  a  difierent  defcription,  upon  leafes  not  exceeding  21 
pears,  having  expended  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  in  ereSing 
I  honfe,  which  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  paying  a  rent  of 
Eorty  poands,  or  upward^  for  fiamily  accommodation. 

As  every  clafs  of  the  community  have,  in  the  age  wherein  we 
Sve,  advanced  a  ftep  forward,  the  farmer,  even  had  he  remained 
nnaanftanced  as  £9rmerly,  might  fidrly  lay  claim  to  a  (hare  of  the 
{caeral  improvemeat.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  increafed  fize 
)C  his  pofleffions,  the  increafed  value  of  his  ftock,  viewed  both  in 
its  natural  and  improved  ftate,  and  the  increafed  outlays  attendant 
Bpoa  modem  farm  management,  be  is  indifputably  warranted 
ko  eapcft  a  proportiomd  increafe  of  profits.  Thefe  profits  he 
nay  either  expend  in  purchafing  the  comforts,  or,  as  fome 
nay  fiyle  them,  the  luxuries  of  life ;  or  he  ms^  accumulate 
khoB  for  the  benefit  of  his  pofterity,  as  to  him  appears  moft 
proper  and  expedient.  That  he  b  entitled  to  live  better,  or 
prhich  is,  in  fiift,  the  fame  thing,  to  greater  gains  than  his  pre- 
iecefibrs,  hardly  requires  to  be  demooftrated ;.  though  I  have 
thoi^t  it  neceflary  to  allign  a  £ew  of  the  cau&s  whKh  entitle 
bim  to  aa  increafed  compeniation  or  reward. 

When  your  correfpondsnt  fpeaks  of  the  numerous  comforts 
mjoyed  by  fanners,  and  makes  an  infereooe  that  they  are  not 
bfs  St  eafe  than  their  forefathers,  both  his  pcemifes  and  his  de« 
luftioDs  are  unqueftionably  corred.  I  lament,  however,  that 
lie  ftoi^ied  ihort,  and  did  not  extend  his  condufioas  to  their  proper 
magaitude.  With  ^  greater  capital  and  fuperior  ikiU,'^  as  ad- 
mitted by  him,  they  would  fisem  entitled  to  a  greater  ibare  of 
coosfiorts  ;  or,  in  odier  words,  their  gains  and  profits  fbould  ex- 
Deed  thofe  enjoyed  by  their  fbse&tfaer^.  To  be  fure,  he  may  be 
rf  this  opinion  for  any  thing  expreiled  to  the  contrary  in  the 
"  Gomparadae  View,*'  thoi^h  diere  is  not  a  pailage  therein  which 
no  be  nfiod  in  verification  dTfoch  a  fentiment.  He  may  tell  me 
^hat  his  principles  are  in  unifoo  with  thofe  exprefled  in  this 
pqier,  and  that  he  is  equally  as  es^er  as  I  am  that  the  farmer 
Bionld  be  handfomely  remunerated.  I  hope  he  is.  But  it  is 
leither  his  prmcipLss  nor  his  premifes  which  I  oonteft.  It  is  the 
igflicatioa  of  thefe  prinoiflcs,  and  the  erroneous  ufe  which  may 
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be  made  of  them  by  others,  that  I  oppofe.  The  fiirmeris  of  Eaft 
Lothian  pa  J  rents  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  done  in  other  di£i  ' 
trials;  their  capital  flocks,  generally  fpeaking,  are  not  exceeded  bj 
thofe  of  their  brethren  elfewhere  ;  their  management  will  Hand  t 
comparifon  with  that  of  any  county  which  has  come  under  mr 
infpe&ion  ;  confequently  if  their  iituation  is  comfortable,  and  their 
circumflances  opulent,  fuch  things  are  no  more  than  what  they 
are  juflly  and  equitably  entitled  to.  I  add  an  anecdote  whidi 
may  ferve  to  amufe  your  readers.  Two  years  ago,  fome  rc- 
fpedable  Englilh  farmers  viiited  this  diitrid,  and  viewed  the 
ilate  of  hufbandry  with  confiderable  attention.  I  put  a  quef- 
tion  to  one  of  them,  namely.  What  he  thought  of  our  hufband- 
ry ?  and  his  anfwer  was,  **  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  Scots 
farmers  camfe  to  England,  and  got  our  farms,  and  paid  oar 
rents,  you  would  make  eftates  ;  but  if  we  got  your  farms,  and 
paid  your  rents,  we  would  all  go  to  jail.  That  ia  my  opinion*'^ 
And  certainly  a  Wronger  and  more  emphatic  one  could  not  have 
been  given. 

3.  That  the  gains  and  profits  from  farming  are  inferior  to 
thofe  which  may  be  procured  from  in  veiling  the  like  capital 
itock  in  trade  or  manufactures,  fhall  now  be  elucidated. 

The  capital  ftock  employed  in  cultivating  land  can  feldom  be 
turned  over  more  dm  once  in  a  year  ;  and  in  many  cafes,  partis 
cularly  where  farms  are  wholly  arable,  fifteen  or  eighteen  months 
muft  elapfe  before  a  fingle  halfpenny  expended  in  the  culture  of 
corn  can  be  returned  to  the  owner^  Where  fubftantial  improve- 
ments  are  executed,  fuch  as  fencing,  draining,  liming,  and  the 
like,  a  return  can  only  be  procured  at  a  more  diftant  day ;  which 
things  neceflarily  leflen  the  value  or  produce  of  agricultural 
ftock.  Even  at  the  diilant  periods  we  have  mentioned,  when 
returns  can  be  expe&ed,  it  rarely  happens  that  they  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  employed :  and  as  this  capital  cannot, 
at  the  moft,  be  turned  over  more  than  once,  in  the  year^  except 
where  (lock  hufbandry  is  pra&ifed^  the  amount  of  the  return^ 
in  ordinary  feafons,  is  unqueftionably  fmall. 

But  none  of  thefe  things  affed  the  trader  or  manufadarer. 
The  capitals  of  fuch  may  be  turned  over  three,  four,  or  five 
times  in  a  year.  Indeed,  the  moment  that  the  one  piurchafes,  or 
the  other  manufaftures,  he  may  convert  his  commodity  into 
money,  and  commence  a  frelh  fpeculation.  Hence  a  capital  com- 
paratively fmall,  is  fufHcient  for  carrying  on  mercantile  con- 
cerns ;  at  leaft  the  fame  extent  of  capital,  as  neceflary  for  the 
agriculturiil,  will  enable  the  trader  and  manufadurer  to  go  through 
with  a  more  extenfive  bufinefs,  from  the  facility  which  both 

enjoy. 
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» 
cojo7>  of  turning  their  goods  into  caih  almoll  as  often  ad  thej 

pkafe. 

Again,  the  merchant  and  the  manufaAurer  can  avail  them- 
filves  much  more  of  credit  than  is  pradicable  in  the  cafe  of  the 
agriculturift.  The  articles  which  he  has  to  purchafe  for  farm* 
ftock  can  rarely  be  had,  unlefs  for  ready  money.  He  cannot  go 
to  market  without  carrying  money  in  his  pocket,  and  even  his 
advances  on  account  of  wages  are  a  heavy  burden  of  themfelves, 
cfpecially  where  improvements  of  any  extent  are  in  hand.  Thefe 
Gircumfiances  are  not  felt  in  the  trader's  cafe,  becaufe  cuftom 
or  ufage  has  efiablifhed  a  certain  length  of  credit,  which  will 
not  be  refufed  to  any  one,  unlefs  he  is  either  unknown  or  unde- 
ferving  of  confidence. 

But,  without  infilling  upon  a  point  which  will  not  be  much 
difputed,  fome  circumftances  may  he  ftated,  more  nearly  a^kin 
to  fafts  than  to  abftraft  reafonin?.  It  is  well  known,  that  much 
more  money  has  been  realized  by  traders  and  manufafturers, 
than  by  agrictilturifts.  The  latter  may  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  but  rarely  attains  to  the  pofleffion  of  its  fuperfiuities. 
We  have  not  f^en  above  one  in  the  hundred  of  farmers,  in  our 
day,  even  in  the  moft  opulent  diftrids,  get  the  length  of  purcha* 
fiiig  landed  property ;  whereas,  go  to  th^eighbourhood  of  an 
eztenfivc  mercantile  town,  and  you  wilMBi  the  ground  almoft 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  thofe  engaged  in'ffade.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  found,  that,  in  general  cafes,  the  capital  ftock  invefted  by 
agricultu rifts  would  have  yielded  a  far  greater  return,  had  it  been 
devoted  to  trade  or  manufadures  ;  and  that  it  is  more  owing  to 
the  pleafure  and  amufement  enjoyed  from  rural  life,  than  to  the 
gains  and  profits  arifing  from  its  purfuits,  which  entices  fo  many 
pepple  to  become  its  votaries. 

Allow  me  now  to  conclude  with  a  few  detached  obfervations. 

Since  the  remoteft  period  to  which  hiftory  reaches,  perhaps 
fince  the  firft  diviiion  of  territorial  property,  a  violent  prejudice 
or  jealoufy  has  been  entertained  againft  the  pofleflors  of  land,  by 
thofe  who  had  not  come  in  for  a  fhare ;  and  this  prejudice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  fon  for  number- 
lefs  generations,  has,  in  later  times,  been  transferred  from  pro- 
prietors of  the  foil  to  thofe  who  occupied  it  under  them.  Such, 
though,  ftridily  fpeaking,  they  may  be  ranked  as  the  firft  of 
manufaAurers,  have  in  no  country  been  held  deferving  the  like 
encouragement  with  mercantile  people.  Fifcal  regulations  are  to 
ht  found  in  every  ftatiite-book  hoftile  to  their  intereft  ;  and  feU 
dom  has  the  agriculturift  been  regarded  as  an  objed  of  public 
fiivour.  With  many  people,  even  with  thofe  whofe  minds  are 
fofficiently  liberal  in  other  miattei;^,  his  profperity  is  confidered 

as 
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%%  iDConfiftent  with  the  general  proi^itj  of  the  country ;  thongk^ 
if  fuch  would  coniider  the  fubje£t  in  a  difpalBonate  manner^  thej 
-v^uld  be  kd'to  acknowledge,  that  no  country  caa  flourifh  whete 
the  firft  of  the  arts  does  not  profper  or  prove  fuccefsful.  When 
the  farming  trade  is  at  its  loweft  ebb,  that  Is,  when  the  commo- 
dities  therein  produced  are  fold  at  an  under  rate,  what  gratifica^ 
tion  is  felt  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  poUiCy  who  feldom 
refleft  that  rural  profperity  enfures  them  in  a  full  fupply  of  the 
neceflaries  of  liCr,  and  affords  employoaent  to  a  couatlefs  midtw  1 
tude,  who  would  otherwife  be  unable  to  earn  their  daily  fubfiflr 
eace  ? 

Again,  with  many  people,  erery  comfort  above  mere  necet 
farieSy  enjoyed  by  the  farmer,  is  viewed  as  an  abftraftioa  from 
the  general  (lock*  The  farmer  is  feldom  confidered  inJthe  fame 
light  with  traders  or  manufaAurers,  or  fuppofed  to  pc^cia  an 
equal  right  with  them  to  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  either  ia  body 
or  mind,  or  to  the  profits  of  his  capital  flock.  My  good  gU 
friend.  Sir  David  Dunder,  ufcd  to  fay  tha(  farmers  were- well  off, 
if  they  got  plenty  of  milk  and  hatty  podding ;  a«d  it  has  been 
aflerted,  that  he  often  ufed  ludicrous  methods  to  afcortaio  how 
they  fared.  Whether  thefe  things  be  true  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  It  i^uflScient  for  my  argument,  that  the  public 
difpofition  is  too  a^Hk^clined  to  limit  the  comforts  of  thcke  en- 
gaged  in  agricultnxIMMberns  •  Though  fuch  a  difpofitioa  is'  by  no 
means  uncommon,  I  am  far  from  ranking  your  correfpondent  as 
under  its  influence,  though  I  do  not  confider  it  as  an  improbable 
circumilance,  that  many  parts  of  his  intelligent  and  amufing  00m- 
munication  may  be  ufed  by  others  in  a  mifchievous  wny.  Landed 
proprietors  may  view  the  ground  as  under^rented,  therefore 
attempt  to  fcrew  up  their  demands  to  a  pitch  which  may  rubi 
cultivators  altogether,  whilil  the  purchafers  of  farm  produce 
may  be  led  to  infer,  that  its  articles  are  too  highj  and  that  prices 
ought  to  be  diminilbed. 

On  thefe  accounts,  I  have  extended  this  paper  to  a  length  which 
,fome  people  may  perhaps  confider  as  unneceflary.  I  have 
attempted  to  fliow,  that  the  increafed  profperity  of  thofe  engaged 
in  agriculture  arifes  entirely  from  the  increafed  fize  of  farms, 
and  the  increafed  capital  employed  in  farm  culture,  and  that 
thefe  circumAances  entitle  thofe  concerned  to  greater  profits  than 
were  gained  in  former  times.  I  have  alfo  (hewn,  that  the  <  apital 
inveiled  in  agriculture  makes  an  inferior  return  to  that  which 
is  devoted  to  trade  and  manufadure,  and  that  the  jealoufy  or  pre* 
judice  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  mankind  againil  thofe  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  purfuits,  is  the  true  fource  whence  proceeds 
«vcry  endeavour  to  limit  the  profits  of  rural  pra&itioncrs. 

Before 
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Before  I  am  done,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  acid  that  farm- 
iogy  on  the  whole,  is  thriving  and  flouri tiling  in  this  diihi£); ; 
bot,  were  it  othcrwife,  the  great  body  of  inhabitants  would  ne- 
ctthrilj  be  reduced  to  ruin  and  mifery.  Very  little  tratle,  la 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  carried  on  amongil  us, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  capital  ilock  being  devoted  to  rural 
purpofes,  and  this  capital  may  fafely  be  eflimuced  at  lialf  a  mil- 
lion, Hating  exduiive  of  what  is  refei  ved  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. Owing  to  this  fuperlor  capital,  £ail  Lothian  farmers 
are  enabled  to  weather  adverfe  feafons  and  deprelied  markets, 
which  often  run  their  brethren  aiLorc  in  other  diflricls ;  and  it 
defer ves  to  be  remarked,  as  a  curious  circumllancc,  that,  at  the 
very  identical  period  when  your  corrcfpondent  held  them  up  as 
tb€  mojl  thriving  of  a  thriving  clqfi,  a  coufiderable  number  were 
unable  to  make  good  their  engagements  out  of  the  crop  in  hand  ; 
in  other  words,  to  pay  the  rent  and  burdens  connefted  with  it. 
Thei'e  engagements  were  no  doubt  fullilled,  though,  in  many 
cafes,  from  funds  formerly  accumulated,  and  perhaps  meant  for 
other  purpofes.    I  am  your's,  &c. 

An  East  Lothian  Man". 


TO    THE   CONDUCTOa   OF  THE   Fi^MEH's   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  hcncfit  of  rolling  Turnips^  -when  infejlfd  hy  the  black 

Caterpillar. 

Sir, 

Earlt  in  T"lv  laA,  the  fmall  black  caterpijlnr,  fo  common  at 
that  time  over  all  tlie  country,  made  its  appearance  in  a  field  of 
turnips  of  mine,  and  in  a  ihort  time  devoured  every  gfeen  leaf, 
leaving  almoll  no  part  of  the  plant,  except  tiie  Ituuvp  and  fibres. 
I  caufed  the  wliolo  field  to  be  tiiree  times  cloiely  rolled,  which 
rot  only  dellroycd  the  vermin,  hut  doled  tlie  •.» round  elll.. nitUy 
arcund  the  mutilated  plaiits.  in  a  few  days  ihcreaiUi,  w:.  .:ad 
fonic  fme  rai'is,  when  the  plants  bej^an  to  ihow  frUli  Jfave.s,  md 
pulhed  on  till  tlicy  became  an  excellent  crop.  1  uui  ht  tu  ave 
mentioned,  th-t  tli'a  IkU  was  town  by  way  of  txpennient,  and 
co-itiiricd  botli  rura-b.Ji.i,  and  all  tlie  varieties  ot  ti'i.iiji.-.  ji..-eh 
kind  fuilered  alike  frtvm  the  worm,  and  the  l)eiica<:ii»I  ciVv  cl.-  oi  the 
rolling  were  cquu-lv  ilifijeiniijie  i.pon  clit'ni  all.  I  tiiii-k  mvlclf, 
therefore,  warmiiiLd  t«>  ;;J]Irui,  tliat  roliiiig  of  turnips,  when 
i:iieiled  with  the  hliick  cater]:::!:ir.  is  the  ?xil  \ia>  of  lefiiSing 
the  attacks  of  this  dcltruftivc  iiiietl  ;  and  1  hope,  in  future,  no 
VUL.  VI.  NO.  21,  Ji  period 
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perfon  will  think  of  ploughing  up  fields  that  tntj  be  infeftcd, 
till  they  have  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  remedy  I  have  now  recom- 
xiiended.  I  am  your's,  &cc. 

Lanark/hire^  Dec.  1 804.  M. 

TO    THE   CONDUCTOR    OF   TII£   FARM£E's   MAGAZIXK. 

Account  of  A  MachtnUj  nvLereby  Wheat  Land  may  be  harrowed 
in  a  tvet  Seafonf  with  a  Flate^  and  Defcription  ofitsfnteral 
Parts.     Commumctttcd  by  Air  Andrew  Gray,  MiUwright. 

Sir, 

The  introduftion  of  machinery  into  fcveral  departments  of 
praAicai  agriculture  has  been  attended  with  the  moft  beneficial 
confequencesy  and  Ceveral  recent  itnprovcments  in  thi3  line,  have, 
in  a  great  mcafure,  enabled  the  agriculturift  to  extend  his  opera- 
tionsy  and  execute  them  with  the  like  facility  and  regularity,  as, 
for  many  years,  have  guided  thofe  carried  on  by  the  roanufaAurcr. 
Senfiblc  that  it  is  your  eameft  wifli  to  dilfeminate  every  kind  of 
information  that  may  contribute  to  promote  rural  improvement, 
or  benefit  thofe  concerned  in  the  culrivation  of  the  ground,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  tranfmitting  you  a  plan  and  defcription  of  a  ma- 
chine, which  may  be  fuccefsfuUy  ufed  for  accomplifliing  the  fow- 
ing  of  wheat  in  the  wetteft  weather.  Something  has  already  been 
faid  on  this  fubjeft,  by  your  correfpendent  W.  in  the  fupplc- 
ment  to  vol.  iv.,  and  I  am  extremely  happy  that  the  defign  met 
with  thie  approbation  of  a  gentleman  like  him,  who  poOTefies  emi- 
nent agricultural  abilities,  as  is  coufiilent  with  my  perfonal  know- 
ledge. The  fowing  of  wheat,  under  exifting  circumflances,  b  the 
moft  important  branch  of  the  com  farmer's  labour.  In  fomc  fea- 
fons,  according  to  the  old  method,  it  is  phyfically  impofiible  to 
o;et  wheat  land  harrowed,  efpecially  what  has  been  reduced  by 
1  unmier-fillbw,  without  fubjeding  it  to  poaching  from  the  horfes, 
or  to  a  great  lofs  of  feed :  hence  it  oftea  happens,  that  a  lefs 
quantity  of  wheat  is  got  fown,  than  required  for  the  fupply 
of  the  market.  But,  were  die  machine,  which  I  am  now  to 
defcribc,  to  come  into  general  ufe,  no  fuch  deficiency  could  be 
felt,  becaufe  with  it  wheat  may  be  fown  in  the  moft  adverfe  fea^- 
fon,  and  a  regular  fupply  fumiihed,  adequate  to  the  iiicreafed 
and  increaiing  demand  for  that  article. 

I  am  your's,  &g. 

A  Friend  to  Ijifrovemekts* 


Explanation  of  the  Plate. 

Fio.  I. — ^A  A  Rcprefents  the  ridge  fuppofed  15  feet  broad. 
S  fi  Are  three  harrows  and  a  halfj  which  cover  the  breadth 

gf 
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•t>f  this  ridge.  In  each  herrow  are  10  teeth  of  iron,  and  ia  the 
Jialf  are  10  ;  in  all  70,  which  divides  the  ridge  into  69  equad 
parts.  See  V.  V.  And^  when  moved  along,  .proceed  in  linc^ 
nearly  two  inches  and  five  eights  diftaat  from  one  another,  and 
.parallel  to  the  line  of  drattght. 

C  C,  The  fvrrows  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge,  in  which  the  horfes 
walk  when  drawing  the  machine  with  the  harrows,  which  pre- 
sents them  from  poaching  ^he  land  in  the  procefs  of  harrowing. 

DD,  Iron  hafps,  with  hooks,  which  conne£t  the  harrows, 
keeping  them  at  the  fame  diftance  from  one  another  as  theipaces 
between  the  bulls  in  the  harrow ;  fo  that,  by  this  means,  the 
teeth  are  equally  divided  on  the  ridge,  the  opetiings  in  the  hafps 
«egaire  to  be  made  long  in  a  perpendicular  diredtion  to  the  fur- 
lace  of  the  harrow,  fo  that  the  hooks  may  move  up  and  down  iu 
them,  and  allow  the  harrow«to>rife  or  fall  according  to  the  ine« 
quality  of  the  ground. 

£  £,  Ir^n  bars  fixed  near  the -points  of  the  bulls  in  both.ends 
of  each  herrow.  In  thefe  bars  iare  different  holes,  in  which  the 
points' of  the  iron  reds  PS.  are  fattened  by  fcrewed  nuts ;  by  this 
means  they  may  be  eaiily  (Lifted  from  one  hole  to  another,  when 
found  necefiary. 

f  F,  A  beam,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ridge,  made 
of  two  pieces  joined  together  by  Aiders  in  the  groves  X  and  Y, 
hj  which  it  can  be  lengthened  to  anfwdr  any  ridge,  from  Z2  to 
98  feet  broad.  This  beam  is  fupported  af  each  end  by  the  frames 
S  and  T,  in  which  the  wheels  Toll  in  the  furrows,  -in  the  horfes* 
track.  See  Fig.  II.  To  this  beam  the  harrows  are  conneAed 
by  the  hafps  and  xhain  G  G,  from  each  harrow.  The  hafps  are 
fixed  on  the  fquare  of  the  beam  (fee  W,  feparate  -fig,)  hj  plates 
and  fcrewed  nuts  on  its  upper  fide,  by  which  they  can  be  ibifted 
at  pleafure,  and  fixed  upon  any  place  of  the  beam,  according  to 
the  number  of  harrows  required  for  the  breadth  of  the  ridge.  In 
the  chains  at  U,  is  a  roller,  where  it  joins  the  barrow,  and,  when 
the  horfes  are  turned,  runs  along  the  rods  P  R,  and  prevents 
them  wearing. 

H  K,  The  (hafts  in  which  the  horfes  are  yoked  to  draw  the 
machine.  When  the  harrows  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  ridge,  ic 
would  be  diiiicult  to  turn  them  to  go  over  the  fame  ridge  again^ 
although  tliey  could  eafily  pafs  to  the  next  ridge  ^.  but  in  order 
that  the  harrows  may  return  on  the  fame  ridge,  and  prevent  the 
trouble  of  turning  the  whole  machine,  the  Ihafts  ure  made  to 
turn  on  iron  bolts,  N  and  O,  in  the  frame.  Thefe  bolts  go  through 
the  ends  of  the  crofs  beam  F,  and  the  frames  S  T ;  fo,  when  the 
horfes  with  the  (hafts  H  turn  round  to  the  right,  into  the  fame 
lUirrow  near  I,  and  the  horfes  with  the  ihafts  K  turn  to  the  left, 
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into  the  furrow  near  L,  they  regain  their  tra&s^  and  move  on, 
drawing  t;he  frames  S  and  T,  with  the  beam  F,  to  which  the  har- 
rows are  faftened  bj  the  chains  G.    The  rollers  in  the  ends  of  ' 
thcfe  chains  run  along  the  rods  P  R,  and,  without  turning  the 
harrows  or  machine,  thej  return  along  the  ridge  as  often  as  is 
found  neceflarj  to  harrow  it  fufficiently.   One  man  in  the  middle 
of  the  ridge  may  dired  the  horles  on  each  fide,  and  turn  them 
any  way  by  the  bridle  reins,  as  marked  ai  N  and  O  on  the  frames. 
The  end  of  the  beam  F  goes  into  mortifes  in  the  middle  rails  of 
the  frames  S  T,  and  has  liberty  to  move  on  the  bolts  N  and  O ;  fo 
that  if  the  horfes  on  one  fide  of  the  ridge  fliould  happen  to  go  be- 
fore thofe  on  the  other  fid^f  the  wheels  carrying  the  frames  fol- 
low them  without  going  to  a  fide,  or  rutting  the  ridge,  which 
would  happen,  if  the  ends  of  the  beam  were  fixed,  or  had  not  li- 
berty to  play. 

Fia.  II. — ^Profile  of  the  Machine  and  Harrows. 

A  B,  The  fliafts  by  which  the  horfes  draw  the  machine  with 
the  harrows. 

C  D,  Is  the  frames  that  fupport  the  ends  of  the  beam,  to  which 
*  the  harrows  are  attached,  and  in  which  the  wheels  E  turn,  when 
rolling  in  the  furrows  behind  the  horfes. 

F  G,  The  harrows  with  their  teeth,  which  are  equally  tapered 
on  both  fides,  fo  that  the  harrows  may  be  drawn  from  either  end. 

K,  The  chain  that  comie£ls  the  harrows  to  the  beam  F.  See 
Fig  I. 

H,  The  iron  rods  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  harrow,  and  on 
which  the  roller  I,  in  the  chain  K,  runs  along,  when  the  horfes 
and  {hafts  turn  round,  and  draw  the  machine  the  other  way. 

L,  The  iron  bolts  on  which  the  fbafts  turn,  and  ends  of  the 
beam  move. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  TARMER^S  MAGAZINE. 

'^utry  concerning  a  Machine /or  bummelling  Barley. 

Sll, 

I  fbould  be  glad  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of 
your  very  ufeful  Magazine,  whether  any  means  have  yet  been 
fallen  on  for  completely  bummelling  barley  (clearing  it  off  the 
awns),  either  by  machinery  attached  to  a  thrafhing  mill,  or  to 
fanners.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

BRANCH 
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Review  of  Agricultural  Publicai 


General  View  of  tie  Agriculture  of  Cumberland^  ^ 
tions  on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement,  drawn  up 
deration   of  the   Board  of  Agriculture^   by   J. 
G,  Cullej,  1797-     Printed  at  Newcajlle,  and  j 
Robinfonsy  &c.  London. 

This  article,  together  with  the  fubfequent  one,  r 
on  our  board,  having  been  repeatedly  poftponed  t 
for  more  temporary  matters.  Though  rather  out 
caonoty  however,  pals  over  a  publication  which  con 
information ;  more  efpecially,  as  the  means  tber< 
for  improvement  arc  judicious  and  interefling. 

Cumberland,  the  moft  northern  diftri£l  on  the  ' 
is  of  confiderable  extent,  containing  about  970,000 
meafure,  whereof  nearly  one  half  is  in  old  enclofi 
remainder  either  improveable  common,  or  uocult 
tain  land.     The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  wet,  efp 
the  autumnal  months,  which,  lefs  or  more,  is  the 
the  weilem  parts  of  the  ifland.     The  foil  is   of 
lities,^  but  the  moil  prevalent  of  the  arable  is  a  dry 
excellently  adapted  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  and 
and  feeding  of  iheep.     Oqe  diviiion  of  the  mounts 
abounds  with  coal,  lime,  and  lead  ore,  the  other  w 
black  lead.     The  whole  is  abundantly  fupplied  \ 
the  fineft  quality  ;  but,  notwithilanding  the  extent 
none  of  its  rivers  can  be  faid  to  be  navigable,  th( 
flowing  more  than  two  or  three  miles  up  any  of  th( 

The  Hate  of  farming  mufl,  almoft  in  every  bi 
garded  as  far  behind  that  of  the  conterminous  diftr 
umberland.  Indeed,  both  phyfical  and  arti6cial  < 
bute  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  improvement.  T 
not  only  worfe,  but  the  fur  face  more  rugged,  whi 
divided  into  fmaller  parcels,  the  greateft  part  bei: 
lords  of  manors,  by  that  fpecies  of  vaflalage  caUed 
nure.  Fevi  leafes  are  granted,  and  thofe  that  ar 
tend  only  to  five,  feven,  or  nine  years.     In  a  wi 
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bandry  of  Cumberland  is  a  fnll  century  behind,  and  its  prefcnt 
ftate  affords  decifive  proof,  that  the  tenure,  under  whkh  land  i»^ 
held>  forms  a.  moff  important  branch  of  political  regulation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  holding  by  cujlomary  tenure  is  not 
only  pernicious  and  deftru&ive  to  good  hulbandry,  but  alfo  ta 
the  intercft  of  th«fe  concerned ;  and  that  to  enfranchife  every 
perfon  fo  ikuated,  would  be  a  meafure  founded  on  wifdom  and 
political  expedience.  The  fines  and  heriots  cxafted  entail  po- 
verty upon  fuch  as  poffefs  Under  this  abfurd  tenure,  and  the  va- 
xsious  ferviees  to  which  they  are  liable  may  be  pronounced'  di- 
redly  in  the  teeth  of  every  agricultural  improvement.  IP  a 
law  paffed  for  emancipating  thofe  who  hold  by  this  tenure,,  it 
might  bp  cafy  to  fix  upon  equitable  terms  for  regulating  the 
value  of  the  right  given  up  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  m 
confequence  of  fuch  au'  eaiancipation.  The  fentiments  of  the 
intelligent  fiirvcyots  are  much  in  unifon  with  thofe  now  ex* 
prefied^  In  page  226^  under  the  bead-  of  improvements,  they 
fay. 

•  One  great  obftacle  to  irnprovcment  feems  to  anfc  from>alaudable 
anstfcty,  in  tbc  enftomaFT  tenants,  to  have  their  h'ttic  patrimony  defcend 
to  their  children.  Thcte  fmall  properties,  loaded  with  fiacs,  heriots, 
and  booD-days  joined  to  the  neceffary  expence  of  bringing  up  and 
educating  a  numerous  familj,  can  only  be  handed  down,  from  father 
to  foB,  by  the  utmoft  thrift,  hard  labour,  and  pcnuriouA  living ;  and 
every  little  faving  being  hoarded  up,  for  the  payment  of  the  eventful 

Jine^  leaves  nothing  for  tne  expences  of  travelling  to  fee  improved  modes- 
af  culture,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  management  and  profits  of 
different  breeds  of  ffeek  ;  and  be  convinced,  by  ocular  proofs,  that  their 
own  fituatibns  are  capable  of  producing  fimilar  advantages.  And  eveii« 
ihoold  they  be  hUf  inclined  to  adopt  a  new  pradice,  prudence  whifpera 
that,  (hould  the  experiment  fail,  it  would  require,  the  ravings' of  many^ 
years  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

'  The  cvftomary  tenure  is  allowed  on  sdl  hands  to  be  a  great  grievance 
and  check  to  improvement;  Would  not  this  be  bed  done  away  on  the' 
divifion  of  commons,  as  was  the  cafe  at  Bhimpton,  &c.  where  Lord^ 
Carlide  had  i-i2th  for  his  confent  as  lord  of  the  foil,  and  for  enfran- 
^^hifing  the  allotments.  There  are  other  lords  who  a0c  i-4ch  for  their 
confent  and  enfranchifing.  The  yearly  value  of  the  various  cuftoms^ 
fines,  &c.  might  be  eafily  fettled  by  commiffioners ;  and  twenty.five 
years  pnrchafe,  on  this  value,  be  the  price  of  enfranchifement,  which- 
might  be  allowed  out  of  the  allotment,  upon  the  divifion  of' a  common^ 
or  paid  in  money,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant. 

*  On  thefe  terms,  neither  party  would  have  reafon  to  complain  ;  but, 

■where  a  tenant  cannot  enfranchife  under  forty  years  purchafe,  it  would> 

be  a  humane  ad  of  the  Icgiflature  to  relieve  thefe  bondagers  by  law  %. 

or  laudable  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  induce  fuch  lords  of  manors 

n  accept  a  fair  equivalent  for  jhcfc  dregs  of  vaffalagc.'   P,  226 — 227* 
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I9  as  alreadj  faid,  are  rarelj  given  to  tenants.  With 
joricj  of  onr  readers  this  drcumftfloce  will  oondofivel^ 
lat  agriculture  is  not  in  a  forward  ftate,  and  that  fm^ 
nnent  may  be  expeded  while  the  fccarity  affbrdsd  bjr 
are  zs  withheld.  We  have,  on  various '  occafiooSf  ftattifl 
nion  as  to  the  neceffitj  of  granting  leales  before  tenintt# 
warninted  to  undertake  iaiprovements^  and  cannot  avoid: 
ingt  that  it  is  truly  lamentable  to  obferve  how  inattcn-: 
majority  of  Englifli  proprietors  are  to  their  own  inte^ 
'ing  the  improvement  of  the  country  out  of  the  qneftion^ 
icy  thus  attempt  to  retain  the  tenantry  in  a  itate  of  dcf« 
e,  merely  that  their  elcdioneering  influence  may  be  in- 
;  for  no  better  reafon  can  be  affigned.  We  are  dear 
re  money  is  annually  loft^  by  thofe  concerned,  in  with-* 
leafes,  than  would  be  required  to  purchaCe  every  feat  in 
enty  even  at  the  higheil  price  underftood  to  have  been 

{  the  chapter  on  implements  we  learn  that  one  horfe 
e  generally  ufed  ;  a  pra&ice  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the 
and  to  the  public,  by  preferving  the  roads  from  the  ex- 
lamage  fufiained  where  large  carts  and  waggons  are  em« 
In  forming  road  biUs^  an  erroneous  idea  feems  to  have 
ed  our  legiflators,  and  induced  them  to  beftow  fomething 
remium  on  thofe  who  ufe  waggons,  though  it  is  evident 
ch  are  eminently  prejudicial  to  roads  in  every  fituation^ 
ticularly  in  mountainous  diftri&s.  The  opinion  of  the 
rs  is  as  follows  : 

fuperior  goodncfs  of  the  roads  in  CtimberUind  may,  in  a  great 
be  attributed  to  the  univerfal  ufe  of  (ingle-horff  carts.  Where- 
rgons  are  ufed,  they  are  the  dedrudion  of  roadi»  efpecially  in 
ID  tries,  where  they  are  obliged  to  lock  the  wheels ;  the  banks 
manner  ploughed  up  with  them,  and  the  nine  inch  wheels  are» 
r»  no  more  than  three  inch  wheels,  by  the  artful  mode  of  laying 
liddle  courfe  of  tyre,  which  is  raifed  an  inch  above  the  re^  ; 
\i  bclug  nearly  exempted  from  tolls,  every  horfe  drawing  in  a 
ought  to  pay  treble  to  what  (hould  be  exadtcd  from  a  horfe 
in  ^iJxngU'horfe  carU*     P.  236. 

advantages  ariling  from  incloHng  commons  are  fatisfafio* 
aikd,  p.  186,  &c.  though  it  ftrikes  us,  that  if  they  were 
ndedy  much  benefit  would  be  gained  by  thofe  who  have  an 
in  fuch  lands,  llie  ftatute  law  of  England^  however,  has 
conne6^ed  both  branches  of  improvement,  and,  to  the 
our  knowledge,  there  is  not  an  inftance  upon  record^ 
[ivifion  has  been  made  without  the  burden  of  inclofure 
o  it.     Much  of  the  wafte  land  is  not  of  fufEcient  val:ie 
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tx>  defray  the  charge  of  incloiing»  and  fo  cannot  be  divided  under 
the  exifting  fyftem ;  but  were  it  of  fufficient  value,  the  pro- 
prietorsy  individually  confidered,  are  more  capable  of  being  in- 
trufled  with  the  work  than  any  body  of  comxniffioners,  however 
fefpeftable.  Th.^t  proprietors  i^uld  do  it  more  frugally  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  that  they  would  feldom  make  an  unprofitable 
sittempt  may  be  equally  credited. 

Nothing  worthy  of  imitation  can  be  felefted  from  the  tillage 
fyftem  of  the  dlflrlct.  We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  hufbandry  is 
rarely  executed  upon  judicious  priuciples^piad  mufl  reprobate 
the  mode  in  which  the  arable  land  is  rcfls^ed  to  grafs  as  being 
equally  barbarous  with  what  prevails  in  the  moil  worthlefs  high- 
land diflrift.  The  ground  is  generally  left  to  feed  itfelf,  and 
this  practice  is  fcverely  lalhed  by  the  furveyors.  They 
fay, 

-•  *  On  afking  a  farmer  at  Uldale,  why  they  fowcd  no  clover  or  grraft 
feeds,  he  replied,  "  we  have  n§  occiifion^  for  the  land  is  naturally  gin* 
proud,  ^  Thofe  that  are  experienced  in  cuhiTatioii  vrlll  readily  admit 
that,  after  growing  frum  fix  to  twelve  white  crops  in  fucceflion,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  otherwifc  than  grafs-proud.  There  is  certainly  grafg  ia 
abundance,  but  of  fuch  kind  as  no  good  farmer  would  wifh  to  be  pof« 
fefTed  of.  This  barbarous  fyftem  is  pradtifed  upon  many  dry  loamy 
foils,  which,  after  being  thus  left  to  grafs,  cover  amazingly  faft  with 
mofs,  probably  owing  to  the  bad  cultivation  and  exhaufting  crops  of 
com  more  than  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  climate,  to  which  it  is  genei^Uy 
attributed.' — P.  189. 

The  feftion  on  flieep  hufbandry  is  interefting.  Two  kinds 
appear  to  be  bred  in  the  county  ;  one  called  Herdwick*s^  the 
ewes  and  wedders  of  which'  are  polled,  that  is,  without  horns, 
though  fome  pf  the  tups  are  furniihed  by  nature  with  that  ap- 
pendage. This  feems  to  be  a  hardy  breed,  and  tups  are  much 
fought  after  from  among  them  for  improving  the  fheep  of  other 
•mountain  diftri^ls.  The  other  kind  are  generally  homed,  high 
fliouldered,  and  flat  ribbed,  carryinir  wool  both  coarfe  and  ftrong. 
We  concur  in  opinion  with  Meff.  Bailey  and  Culley,  that  thcfe 
breeds  admit  of  great  improvement. 

*  At  P^nrudd'jck  we  obferved  fome  Angularly  rough  legged,  ill- 
furmed  flieep  ;  on  afking  an  old  farmer,  from  whence  they  had  that 
breed,  or  where  they  got  their  tups  ?  He  innocently  replied,  Lordj  Sir  I 
they  are  fih  as  God  Jet  upon  the  land^  we  never  change  any  !  The  latter 
part  of  this  fimple  ftatement  we  readily  believe  ;  but  that  Gedfet  upon 
the  /orW  fuch  ill-formed,  unprofitable  animals,  we  cannot  fo  readily  af- 
fent  to  ;  and  rather  think  they  have  acquired  their  prefent  ill-form,  and 
bad  properties,  by  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  owners.  We 
wiih  we  could  avoid  adding,  that  the  fame  practice  which  guides  the 
men  of  Pcnruddock  is  too  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the  country.'-^ 

.  i'-  214. 
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The  condudiiig  chapter  upon  the  means  of  improvement  con- 
tibs  much  found  praAical  advice,  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
loft  upon  the  Cumberiand  farmers.  Our  liooits  will  not,  how- 
efer,  allow  us  to  go  farther  than  to  add,  that  the  fame  liberal 
and  colightened  principles  appear  to  have  governed  the  refpe^able 
(urvcjors,  as  we  formerly  had  occafion  to  notice  in  their  account 
q£  Northumberland.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  rural  afiairs  is 
conftantly  difplajed,  and  the  whole  is  prefented  in  perfpicuous 
language,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  charaderized  as 
£BUurt  and  appropriate. 

N. 


General  View  of  the  jigriculture  of  Weftmoreland^  with  Olfer* 

fervations  on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement^  drawn  up  for  the 

Confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agricultttre  hy  Mr  A.  Pringle  of 

Ballancrief     Printed  at   Newcaflef    1797.     Sold  by    Meff, 

Kobinfons,  &c.  London* 

The  author  of  this  report,  Mr  Andrew  Pringle,  a  (brewd  in* 
telligent  farmer,  here  lays  before  the  public  a  concife,  and,  we 
truft,  a  corred  account  of  the  hufliandry  of  Weftmoreland.  Mr  P. 
is  one  of  the  Scottijh  farmers  who  were  called  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  in{'pe£t  the  rural  matters  of  our  fouthern  neigh- 
bours ;  but  poiTefling  a  greater  flock  of  prudence  than  his  brethren 
fent  upon  the  Yorkfhire  miiSon,  the  refult  of  his  labours  has 
of  courfe  been  more  favourably  received.  Generally  fpeak- 
ing,  he  appears  to  have  contented  himfelf  with  defer ibing  things 
as  they  were,  without  entering  upon  the  hazardous  talk  of 
(bowing  how  they  might  be  amended.  Where  an  abufe  came  in 
his  way,  he  handles  it  with  delicacy,  and  thereby  has  efcaped 
that  torrent  of  abufe  which,  both  from  above  and  below  ftairs, 
was  thrown  upon  his  friends  who  viiited  Yorkifaire. 

The  introdudion  to  the  report  is  a  flowery  performance,  but 
excellently  calculated  to  make  the  Board  think  well  not  only  of 
themfelves,  but  alfo  of  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Some  preliminary  obfervations  by  the  worthy  bifhop  of  LandafT 
follow,  which  we  are  difpofed  to  regard  as  conveying  an  over 
fanguine  view  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  gained  from  planting 
timber  trees.  Though  ready  to  admit  that  confiderable  im- 
provements may  be  made  on  the  wafle  lands  of  Weflmoreland 
by  raifing  plantations  adapted  to  the  foil  and  climate ;  nay 
more,  that  many  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  improvement  in  no 
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other  way ;  jet,  as  the  value  of  fuch  improvefneots  can  in  no 
cafe  be  afcertained  beforehand,  and,  in  fad,  is  regulated  entirely 
by  the  degree  of  attention  beftowed  in  planting,  fencing,  and- 
training  up  the  yonng  trees,  we  are  led  to  view  everj  previods 
calculation  with  a  fceptictl  eje.  Unlefs  the  different  operations 
are  carefully  executed,  no  plantation,  however  favourable  phy« 
ileal  circuinftances  may  be,  can  ultimately  be  completely  fuc* 
ccfsful. 

We  (hall  now  Ibok  at  the  report. — Weftrooreland  is  an  in- 
land diftridl,  containing  about  540,000  ftatute  acres,  and  35,000 
inhabitants.  The  fiirface,  in  general,  is  hilly  and  mountainous, 
confequently  not  well  calculated  for  tillage.  Few  minerals  are 
to  be  found  in  its  bohnds  except  limeftone.  Several  extenfive 
and  beautiful  lakes  are  formed  betwixt  the  mountains,  which 
afford  much  pleafure  to  travellers  who  vifit  them  from  all  quar«* 
ters  of  the  ifland. 

The  flate  of  property  is  nearly  fimilar  to  what  we  have  iL 
ready  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  conterminous  county  of 
Cumberland  J  therefore  it  is  unneceflary  to  repeat  the  obferva- 
tions  which  occurred  upon  reading  this  part  of  the  report. 
The  houfes  of  the  farmers  are  defcribed  as  inconvenient,  being 
fituated  in  little  flraggling  villages ;  and,  as  for  cottages,  very 
few  are  to  be  found  within  the  precinfts  of  the  county.  Farms 
are  fmall,  few  exceeding  L.  100  of  yearly  rent ;  but  it  mufl  be 
remarked,  that  the  yeomanry,  here  c^AtdiJiatefmen^  who  farm 
their  own  lands,  "  live  poorly,  and  labour  hard ;  and  fome  of 
them,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Kendal,  in  the  intervals  of 
labour  from  agricultural  avocations,  bufy  themfelves  in  weaving 
ftufTs  for  the  manufafturers  of  that  town." 

Hufbandry  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  eflimated  from  what  is 
given  in  the  following  paffage.  Tlie  obfervations  which  follow 
are  ingenious  and  jufl. 

*  It  Ir  painful  to  one,  who  has  in  his  compolition  the  fmalleft  fpai4[: 
of  knight  errantry,  to  behold  the  beautiful  fcrvant  maids  of  this  country 
toiling  in  the  fcvcre  labours  of  the  field.  They  drive  the  harrows,  or 
the  ploughs,  when  they  are  drawn  by  three  or  four  hurfcs  ;  nay,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  fee,  fweating  at  the  dung-cart,  a  girl,  whofe  elegant 
features,  and  delicate  nicely  proportioned  limbs,  feemiagly  but  ill  accord 
with  fuch  rough  employment. 

*  A  judgment  of  the  refinement  and  civilization  of  a  people  has  been 
often  formed  from  their  treatment  of  the  fair  fex.  and  in  this  refpe^ 
France  was  formerly  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  model  Unfortunately 
the  manners  of  nations  are  too  often  painted  by  thofe  who  have  been 
convcrfant  only  with  perfons  In  what  may  be  called  high  life ;  but 
were  it  allowable  to  apply  this  rule  even  to  France,  and  to  look  for- 
fpecimens  into  the  lower  orders  of  fociety  (and  it  is  there  furdy  that 

^-^  mod  faithful  rcprcfcntativcs  of  national  charadcr  or  manaers  are 
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J^   t9  be  act  wiih}t  ^^  would  be  foHud  tlat  the  woinea»  even  iv  the  boafted 
■I*    difi  of  her  monarchy^  were  doomed  to  the  feverell  labour,  to  load  the 
^     dttog-cart*  to  £iw  the  wood^  and  to  threih  the  conu^ — P.  265 — ^266^ 
*        In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  management  of  arable  land  we 
'     oUcrve,  that   wheo  grafs  land   is  overgrown   9vitb  mofsj.  it  isr 
broken  up  with  the  plough  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
fpwn  about  the  firft  of  April  with  oats.     Bariej  is^  taken  a9 
the  fecond  crop,  to  which  two  or  three  plooghings  are  given  ac« 
cording  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather^  and  eighty  or  ora  hundred 
cart  loads  of  ftable  dung  are  laid  on  the  cuilomarj  acre  of  6760 
fqiiare  yards,  which  certainly  is  a  moft  extraordinary  dreffing. 
llie  third  crop  is  oats,  and  the  land  feems  to  be  then  left  io  Jied 
itfelL     This  appears  to  be  the  genera)  pra&ice^  though  excep- 
tions sire  given,  which,  we  truft,  for  the  credit  and  intereft  of 
the  diftri^y  are  yearly  on  the  increafe. 

The  chapter  on  grafs  throws  additional  light  od  the  rural 
fy&em  of  die  diftrift.    The  author,  p.  274,  fays, 

*  Every  occupier  of  landt  whether^ol^tfii  or  farmer 9  haYiog  it  in 
his  power  to  keep  any  number  of  cattle,  through  the  months  of  Turn- 
mer,  upoi*  joijled  fields^  where  they  may  be  kept  at  a  cheap  rate,  or 
upon  commons,  where  they  may  be  kept  almoft  for  nothing,  it  is  a 
principal  object  with  him  to  provide  for  them  plenty  of  winter  food. 
Hence  his  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  his  crop  of  hay.  It  hoa  been 
already  flated,  that  the  quantity  of  land,  at  preCent  un^r  culture,  does 
not  exceed  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  couoty,  or  135,000  acres* 
Had  all  the  arable  land  ia  the  county  been  cropped  with  com  thvee 
years  out  of  twelve,  there  would  have  been  precifely  one-fourth  part  o£ 
I  he  whole  in  tillage :  but  there  are  many  paftures  of  an  io£erior  fort» 
which  arc  very  fcldom  ploughed,  and  in  the  high  parts  there  is  a  mucli 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  land  in  com  than  there  \%  in  the  low  parts.. 
In  the  very  extenfive  manor  of  Ravenfloncdale,  ahhough  there  are  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  acres  indufed,  there  are  not  fisty  acrea  of  com  ;. 
and  it  \&  probable  that  there  are  not  ia  the  county  naore  than  30»ooo 
acres  under  crops  of  com  in  one  year.  The  remaining  1 15*000  acrea 
are  cut  for  hay,  or  depaftured  with  fattening  bea(U  and  rifing  dock, 
or  with  coAws  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy.  From  fuch  an  in- 
fped^ion  of  the  county  as  was  had  with  a  view  to  the  framing  of  this, 
report,  the  proportions  ufed  for  thefe  different  purpofes  cannot  be  evea 
gueSird  at,  but  that  for  hay  is  perhaps  the  moft  coniiderable.  A  pre- 
judice again  ft  the  artificial  graifes  prevails  (b  generally  over  all  thr 
county,  that  it  may  be  almoft  literally  faid  they  are  never  fown.  When 
the  land  has  produced  a  fiew  crops  of  com,  and  it  is  judged  that  the 
inois  is  quite  deftroyed,  it  is  left  to  itfelf ;  and  fuch  is  the  humidity  of 
the  climate,  and  fo  ftrong  is  the  vegetation  of  weeds  acd  natural  gralfcs,. 
that  the  very  hrft  crop  hasy  by  a^al  expenment,  been  found  to  pro- 
duce 120  ftones  of  hay  per  acre,  weighed  from  the  field.  As  every 
pcrfbn  who  expcdU  to  have  occaflon  for  hay  brr?s.a  field  to  fupply  Iiirrt 
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with  that  commodity,  it  is  not  often  that  hay  is  fold  in  large  quantities; 
and  it  is  ilill  feldomer  that  the  quantity  raifed  upon  an  acre  is  ezadlf 
afcenaincd.  When  fold,  it  may  bring  from  4d.  to  6d.  a  ftone  ia 
winter  and  fpn'ng,  or  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  cubic  yard.  A  cubic  yard,  in 
the  lower  part  of  a  well-prefl'ed  mow,  may  contain  tweWe  ftoncs  of  hay, 
and  hus  been  known  to  fell  as  high  as  7s.  or  Ss.  In  the  fouthem  and 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  makiflig 
cf  compoft  dunghills,  which,  with  the  dung  that  remains  after  manuring 
for  the  barley  crop,  are  always  laid  upon  the  hay  grounds;  and  are 
thought  confiderably  to  retard  the  progrcfs  of  the  mofs.  At  Kendal 
and  other  places,  where  dung  can  be  purchafed,  they  are  manured  after 
the  firfl  crop,  and  every  third  year  while  they  continue  in  grafs.'— 
P.  274—275. 

A  coniidcrable  extent  of  land  remains  In  a  waite  of  natural  ftate, 
'U'hicli  is  chiefly  depafturcd  with  flocks  of  flieep.  In  winter  the 
iheep  are  brought  down  to  the  low  enclofed  fields,  except  the 
wedders,  which  are  left  to  flaift  upon  the  hills.  After  dropping 
their  lambs,  the  ewes  are  fent  back  to  the  wades,  where  the 
whole  flock  part u res  indifcritninately  without  an  attendant. 
Great  numbers  of  Scots  flieep  are  annually  purchafed  at  Stag- 
fliawbank  fair,  and  grazed  on  the  wades  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  flieep,  numerous  herds  of  black  cattle  are  depadured  on  the 
commons,  llie  value  of  the  padurage  appears  to  be  trifling, 
though  perhaps,  like  other  articles,  it  may  have  increafed  dnce 
our  author  vifited  Wedmoreland. 

*  It  is  generally  underflood  that  no  perfon  fliall  fend  to  graze  on  any 
common  more  flock  than  he  can  winter  upon  his  edate  or  farm,  in  right 
of  which  he  has  a  title  to  padurage  on  that  common.  This  regulation, 
however,  is  little  attended  to,  and  the  commons  are  almod  always  over- 
docked  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many  perfons  do  not  think  it  wbrth  while 
to  avail  themfclves  of  their  right  of  commonage. 

*  On  dinted  paflures,  it  is  very  ordinary  to  hire  out  the  right  of  keep- 
ing both  cattle  and  fheep.  A  fummer's  grafs  for  an  ox  or  for  ten  flieep, 
on  Forreft  Hall  and  Mofloy  common,  is  let  at  48. ;  on  a  part  of  Trout- 
beck  common,  where  no  flieep  are  allowed  to  feed,  an  ox  may  be  kept 
for  38.  6d.  and,  on  another  part  of  the  fame  common,  an  ox  ortenjbeef 
may  remain  all  the  year  for  Jixpence.* — P.  2  80. 

Some  ufcful  hints  are  given  under  the  head  of  means  of  int" 
provcment.  The  fowiug  of  artificial  grafles  is  drenuoufly  re- 
commended, and  certainly  with  great  propriety,  provided  tha. 
ground  is  fuitahly  prepared  beforehand  for  their  reception. 
Turnips  are  alfo  coufidered  as  a  root  well  calculated  for  the  cli- 
mate and  foil  of  the  Wedmoreland  vallies,  and  the  benefit  of 
introducing  more  approved  rotations  of  cropping  is  elucidated. 
With  regard  to  the  wades  and  commons^  the  author^  like  every* 
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other  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the  fubje^l,  declares,  that  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  Legiflature  is  loudly  called  for,  fo  as  they  may 
be  rendered  of  greater  value  to  the  Hate ;  for,  at  prefeut,  he 
thinks  they  are  of  little  or  no  ufe,  either  to  thofe  having  right 
of  commonage,  or  to  the  nation  at  large. 

On  the  whole,  the  Survey  of  Weftmoreland  is  a  refpefiable 
performance,  and  may  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  hufbandmen  of 
that  diftri&.  It  is  well  written,  and  afiords  full  proof  that  the 
author  poffefles  literary  talents  of  a  fuperior  kind.  If  he  has 
not,  in  every  cafe,  probed  al>ufes  to  the  bottom,  or  pointed  out 
how  fuch  might  be  removed,  he  has .  certainly  flio wn  that  apy 
deficiency  of  this  kind  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  ability  to 
afcertain  abufes,  or  to  feled:  the  bed  and  mofl  appropriate  re- 
medies by  which  they  might  be  re£tified  or  removed. 

N. 
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Obfervations  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  ufeful  and 
ornamental  Plantations  ;  on  the  Theory  and  PraSiice  of  Land' 
fcape  Gardening  i  and  on  gaining  and  embanking  Land  from 
Rivers  or  the  Sea,  Illujlrated  with  Plates,  By  J.  Loudon, 
342  pages.  Ediniurgh,  Conftable  and  Co.  London,  Longman, 
Sec. 

Rural  economy  may  be  clafTed  under  two  different  heads  : 
I.  What  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  ground,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  domeftic  animals.  2.  What  belongs  to  the  ornament  01 
decoration  of  the  earth.  The  firil  clafs  undoubtedly  deferves  out 
particular  attention  at  all  times,  being  clofcly  conne£led  with  the 
continuance  of  our  exiflence.  'I  he  fecond  merits  only  a  fecondarj 
confideration,  not  being  ablolutely  ncccffary  to  the  welfare  and 
profpcrity  of  mankind. 

The  fubjedls  treated  of  in  this  volume  are,  in  feveral  refpefts^ 
allied  to  the  fecond  branch  of  ruial  economy  ;  for  they  can  fcarceh 
be  attended  to,  if  the  praftice  of  agriculture  has  not  been 
prcviooily  much  improved,  and  a  fuperabundance  of  capital  pro- 
vided  for  executing  ornamental  and  decorative  works.  Th< 
raifing  of  fences,  the  planting  of  timber  trees,  and  the  embank, 
ment  of  our  ft  ores,  arc,  however,  fo  ncccflary,  and,  in  man^ 
cafes,  fo  profitable  undertakings,  that  we  cannot  avoid  noticing 
'U'hat  is  dated  on  thefe  important  topics. 

Air  Loudon,  in  the  firil  chaptc,  tnuti  "  on  the  formation  an* 
management  of  ufeful  and  cniarr.cntal  plc^ntatiotts.'''*  \\\  the  fe 
cand,  "  ott  the  theory  and  praclUe  of  iunAfcape  gardening."*^   Ii 
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the  third,  "-©/i  a  new  mode  of  gaining  and  embaniing  land/rr 
rivers  or  theJtaP  The  iirft  and  Jaft  fliall  occupy  a  little  of  o 
attention.  Indeed,  the  novel  way  and  manner  iu  which  thefc  d 
fcrent  fubjeSs  are  difcuffed,  feem  to  call  for  the  ferions  confidei 
tion  of  all  perfons  who  have  fuch  untfertakings  in  view. 

After  detailing,  in  a  very  fenfible  and  judicious  introdii&i< 
f he  advantages  which  arife  from  plantations  in  this  countrf,  i 
Hating,  'that  wood  is  tlie  greateft  ornament  of  oar  globe,  nidi 
•moll  eflential  reqnifite  for  the  accommodation  of  civilized  feciet 
Mr  Loudon  proceeds  to  (bow  what  are  the  objeds  of  plaotii 
"which  he  reduces  to  three  heads  ;  namely  ornament,  profit,  i 
Shelter,  which  certainly  may  be  confidered  as  a  correft  clallifi 
tioQ.  Faf&ng  over  what  is  urged  under  the  firft  head,  as  rati 
foreign  to  -our  dcfign,  we  (hall  extraft,  from  p.  33.  etfeti.  "^ 
is  faid  concerning  the  other  two  cbjefks,  remarking  only  he 
xhat  the  author  feems  fully  mailer  of  his  fubjeft. 

*  Where  frofit  or  value  is  the  pnme  objeA  in  view,  there  will  no 
farily  be  a  particular  product  to  be  grown,  from  which  it  is  to 
'derived.  This  produd  may  confift  of  all,  or  any  of  the  different  pi 
of  a  tree,  as  the  roots,  trunk,  branches,  bark,  (kCw  or  of  the  eflencc 
any  of  thefc  parts,  as  the  Tap,  refin,  gams,  tar,  pitch,  &c.  Timber  ; 
l>ark,  however,  are  the  produ6^s  moil  commonly  raifed  ;  and  thefe . 
their  properties  vary  infinitely  in  different  degrees^  The  timber 
fomc  is  brittle,  of  others  tough^  of  others  hard,  and  of  others  ibft 
and  the  bark  is  of  different  degrees  of  aftringency,  fweetnefs,  or  acrid 
Thefe  qualities  and  parts  of  trees  are  all  fuited  for  different  purpolei 
the  arts  4  and  thofe  of  tliem  which  it  is  mod  dedrable  to  raiile  n 
depend  entirely  upon  the  probable  confumption,  the  foil,  ikuatiooy  : 
other  circumllances.  U'hcrcv'er  profit  is  the  principal  coniiderati 
the  produ^s  moil  in  demand  fliould  be  known,  and  the  trees  mod  { 
<1u^ivt.'  of  thefe,  in  the  given  foil  and  fltuation,  mud  alone  be  plant 
This  may  point  out  the  neccility  of  attending  to  the  natural  foils  ; 
iituations  of  trees  and  /hrtibs,  the  quaUties  of  their  produ£ls,  their  1 
in  the  arts,  and  their  relative  value. 

*  WhertJbelUr  ox  jhade  is  the  principal  oonfideration,  tbequalitie 
each  require  to  be  invedigated,  and  thofe  forms  ufed  which  are  I 
adapted  for  that  purpofe. 

'  'I'he  obje<!il  of  iheltcr  is  to  produce  heat;  to  proteA  oittle  ! 
pafturc  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Hence,  the  trees  11 
for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  clothed  with  branches  and  foliage  from 
ground  upwards.  The  foliage  (hould  be  perpetual,  and,  if  poffibh 
2ion-condudor  of  heat,  fuch  as  that  of  the  reiinous  tribe  of  cvergra 
This  may  be  thought  too  nice  a  didinclion  j  but  any  pcrfou  would 
fenfible  of  the  difference,  if,  in  a  windy  day,  be  were  to  dand  altcroat 
under  the  fheltcr  of  a  holly  and  2ift>ruce  of  equal  thickncfs. 

*  The  objc(5l  of  fhadc  is  to  produce  cold,  that  men  or  cattle  n 
enjoy  the  cool  rcfreihing  breeze  during  the  mid-day  fun.     For  t 
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parpofey  it  is  «flc«tmlly  neceflarr  that  the  fttrot  of  the  treci  be  free 
mm  branche*  to  a  confiderable  height,  in  order  to  promote  the  free 
circulatioii  of  the  air.  It  ib  true,  mod  trees  may  be  trained  in  this 
foraiy  bat  the  operation  would  hurt  fome  kinds,  while  others  again  ^rc 
gieaily  improved  by  pruning.  The  (hade  of  fome  trees  is  pernicious, 
and  Aiould  be  guarded  again  ft ;  others  are  fo  thin  of  boughs  and  leaves 
that  the  rays  of  the  fun  will  pierce  through  between  them  ;  and  thefe 
alfo  muft  be  reeded.  This  may  (how  the  neceffity  of  attending  to 
the  nature  and  kinds  of  trees  that  are  planted  for  either  of  thefe  pur- 
pofes,*     P.  33—36. 

The  feoond  fe&ioa  prefents  an  account  of  the  charaSferiftical 
S/UnHians  and  particular  properties  of  trees  andjbrubs^  arranged 
under  twentj-two  feparate  heads.  Each  of  thefe  are  difculTed  ia 
(iich  a  dear  and  diftii&ft  manner,  as  cannot  fail  to  yield  fatisfadlioii 
to  fylvian  amateurs.  Upon  the  value  of  timber  trees^  the  au« 
chor  fajs  n^ 

*  The  relative  value  of  timber  depends  almoft  entirely  upon  local 
circumftances. 

*  Oak  and  elm,  proper  for  fhip-building,  growin?  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  dry-docki  will  be  more  valuable  than  it  it  were  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  country. 

*  Undergrowth  ol dog-wood,  fallow,  and  alder,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  gunpowder  manufadlory,  is  of  great  value  ;  but,  at  a  diftance,  it 
can  be  ufed  only  as  fuel,  &c. 

*  There  are,  however,  fome  kinds  of  wood  that,  from  their  univerfal 
application,  are  valuable  ever}'  where,  fuch  as  the  oah^  the  ehn^  the  ajh^ 
the  heech^  and  to  which  may  be  added,  as  the  mod  valuable,  the  larch* 

*  There  are  other  kinds  which,  from  their  fcarcity,  arc  valuable  every 
where,  as  the  hox^  the  holly ^  and  the  yetv.  The  lighter  produAs,  fuch 
^s  blrdRme^ pota/by  turpentine ^  pitchy  &c.  may  be  reckoned  equally  valu« 
able  every  where. 

*  The  tree  that  will  be  mod  valuable  in  a  given  fituation  may  not 
^row  in  a  eiven  foil.  In  this  cafe,  the  tree  that  will  come  to  the 
greateit  perfe^ion  in  that  foil  will  generally  be  found  the  mod  valuable. 

*  A  wood,  not  valuable  from  local  circumdances,  may,  by  manufac* 
turing  it  on  the  fpot,  in  order  to  render  carriage  Icfs  cxpenfivc,  or  by 
fome  fuch  method,  be  rendered  much  more  valuable. 

*  From  the  general  introdu^ion  of  good  roads  and  canals,  and  the 
fpirit  for  increafing  thefe,  there  can  hardly  be  a  fituation  m  which 
plantations  will  not  be  valuable  for  timber  ;  and  it  is  impodible  to  con* 
myc  one  where   the  other  products  will  not  be  of  great  value.' — 

J>.r6— 58. 

oe&ion  third  is  on  the  arrangement  of  trees  andjhruhs,  Seftion 
fourth  on  the  difpofition  of  ivoody  fo  as  the  grcatcd  poflible  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  from  purticular  iituations.  Here  Mr 
Loudon  ftates,  (p.  83.)  that — 

*  faking  the  country  in  a  general  point  of  view>  the  hills  fh  -ulJ  be 
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wooded ;  the  riQng  grounds  betwixt  the  hi'Ils  and  the  valh'eg  difcr- 
fified  with  gentlemen's  feats,  palture  lands,  and  fome  corn  fields ;  and 
the  vallies  themfelves  kcpc  in  a  flate  of  almoil  perpetual  aration. 

*  Mod  of  thefe  vallies,  to  prevent  the  llagnation  of  the  air,  and  to 
fuit  the  particular  mode  of  farming  for  which  they  are  adapted,  (hould 
be  free  from  plantations,  and  fometimes  even  from  hedges.  They 
/hould  preftnt,  in  autumn,  broad  flat  (hades  of  rich  yellows,  interfperfed 
with  farm- Headings,  and  relieved  by  roads,  canals,  and  rivers,  fuch  ai 
the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  and  Strathearn  appear  from  the  furrounding 
lno*untains. 

^  Upon  the  rifmg  grounds  and  the  fides  of  hills,  the  cadles,  man- 
fions,  town?,  and  villages,  with  every  variecy  of  pafl.ure  and  wood,  in- 
terfperfed with  ftrcaks  of  com  fidds,  would  form  a  contrail  with  thii 
fore  ground  ;  and  the  mountains,  almoil  wholly  clothed  with  wood, 
would  form  a  grand  back  ground  to  this  rich  and  noble  fcene. 

^  There  is  nothing  of  fo  great  importance  as  the  iituation  of  wood, 
whether  we  look  to  the  general  appearance  of  a  country,  and  the  im<* 
proTemcnt  of  its  climate,  or  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  individual 
cftates.  All  other  operations  that  can  be  made  about  a  place  arc, 
comparatively,  of  little  importance.  It  is  the  wood,  like  the  (hades 
in  a  pidlurc,  tliat  gives  the  efFccl ;  and  as  it  is  by  the  (i'uatioQ  and  re- 
lative connexion  of  thefe  fhade?,  that  an  exprcfllve  or  unmeaning  pic- 
ture is  produced  by  the  painter ;  fo,  by  the  Gte  and  connexion  of 
plantations,  a  place  is  either  deformed  or  beautified  by  the  planter. 
Even  fmall  groups  and  detached  trees,  like  the  laft  touches  in  a  pic- 
ture, are  of  the  utmofl  confequcnce  ;  and  every  painter  knows,  tf^at, 
when  thcfe  are  laid  on  by  an  unlkilful  hand,  they  never  fail  to  fpoil  the 
whole  piece. 

*  It  is  lamentable  to  fee  the  plantations  which  arc  daily  mak{ng 
at  a  confiderable  expcnce,  \\  ithuut  any  regard  to  this  principle.  In 
the  dull  levels  of  tnglmul,  it  may  be  thought  of  lefs  confequence  ; 
l>ut,  ill  Scotland  ind  Wales,  where  the  grounds  are  beautifully  varied 
by  nature,  it  is  of  the  utmoll  importance.  In  lefs  than  half  a  century, 
wood  will  completely  change  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's  place, 
and  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  tiiofe  who  underdand  the  fubjeA  will 
r.llow,  that  t^ierc  is  a  gieat  danger  of  the  change  being  made  for  the 
ivorfe.  Scotland,  at  prefent,  is  a  pleafant  country,  as  expreflive  of  a 
peculiar  charader.  If  that  chara^ler  is  partially  changed,  the  cfFeil 
Will  be  dii;:ulli!ig  ;  but  chaiig^  it  completely,  and  the  expreflion  will 
he  i:iii:iitely  fuperior  to  its  prefent  date,  and  much  more  rich  and  noble 
l:;:in  Iji^tIuiiI,  or  ithnod  any  other  country. 

*  That  range  of  mountains  called  Pentland  Hills,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kdinbur;.rh,  are  well  known.  Now,  fuppofe  all  the  country 
around  them  wo(k1l(J,  (that  is,  the  trees  about  gentlemen's  places,  and 
the  hedgtri)w  timber  grown  up),  while  the  hills  are  left  naked  and 
bare,  in  place  of  being  a  grand  feature  in  the  country,  they  will  be  a 
drikiniT  deformity.  But  fuppofe  them  properly  varied  with  wood, 
their  pallure,  climate,  and  appearance,  will  be  greatly  improved  ;  they 
will  be  at  once  the  noblcll  ornaments  to  the  country,  and  of  ten  tines 
lJ:eir  picfcnt  value  to  the  proprietors,     P.  83—86. 
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The  fifth  fcflion  is  concerning  *  the  outline  of  plantations^* 
wherein  the  author  declares  war  agBinil  ferpentine  lines.  The 
fixth  treats  ^  of  the  different  kinds  of  plantatiotiSy*  and  contains 
much  ufeful  information  on  the  advantage  of  raifing  oak  under- 
growth in  woods.  We  do  not  mean  to  follow  out  the  calcula* 
tions  made  refpe£ling  the  profit  gained  in  fuch  cafes*  though  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  author  prefents  us  with  exagger- 
ated eflimates.  .It  is  a  difficult  bufmefs  to  fpeak  witii  preciHoa 
concerning  profits,  realized  only  at  a  didant  day,  and  which, 
thofe  who  plant,  feldom  live  to  reap  ;  and  it  dcferves  attention, 
that  the  ri(k  of  a  total  failure  is  never  taken  into  account  by 
thofe  who  fpeculate  upon  the  advantages  of  planting  wood- 
lands. 

Se£bion  feventh  is  *  onfbeltering  young  plantations ;  *  a  fubjedV, 
wc  confefs,  little  attended  to,  though  the  neceffity  of  it  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  embark  in  fuch  undertakings* 
The  eighth  fedion  i^  fo  much  to  our  mind,  that  we  cannot  refraia 
from  extrafting  the  whol*  of  it. 

*  Notwithibuiding  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  fubje6l,  and 
the  many  fa  As  brought  forward  to  prove  the  propriety  and  ultimate  c- 
conomj  of  preparing  the  foil  previoufly  to  planting  ;  the  operations  of 
moft  gentlemen  (hew  that  they  are  doubtful  of  the  fuhjedl,  or  ignorant 
of  Its  importance.  It  is  needlefs,  however,  to  add  any  thi.ig  to  what 
has  already  been  faid ;  for  it  is  unreafonable  even  to  fuppofe  tliat  a  fquare 
yard  of  earth,  matted  and  confolidated  with  the  roots  of  heath  orgrafs, 
can  be  penetrated  by  the  delicate  fibres  of  a  young  plant  juft  brought 
from  the  nurfery  ;  and  flill  more  abfurd  to  imagine  tliat  it  can  find  fuf- 
ficient  nourishment  in  the  compafs  of  the  pit  in  whiih  it  has  been  plant- 
ed. Thus,  in  plantations  made  by  pitting  and  planting,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  it  will  frequently  be  found,  that  to  fupply  the 
deficiencies  by  death  that  occur  for  two  or  three  years  after  planting, 
will  require  a  fum  equal  to  that  which  would  have  prepared  'the  foil  ; 
while  thofe  that  furvive  are  fo  choked  with  graffcs  or  heath',  and  be- 
come fo  coated  with  mofs  as  to  make  no  progrefs.  The  pine  and  fir 
tribe,  it  is  true,  are  lefs  liable  to  this  than  othei-s,  aa  they  fooii  cover 
the  furface,  and  dellroy  all  vegetation  ;  but  1  appreiiei.d  tfiat  the  deci- 
duous kinds  are  more  checked  by  it  than  moft  people  i:n.i;  v-/. 

*  But  where  the  foil  is  prepared,  the  plants  rufh  up  to  trc^s  with  vi- 
gour and  alacrity,  and  foon  begin  to  yield  returns  to  the  owner.  Nor 
u  the  additional  expence  of  preparing  the  foil  confiderable ;  in  many- 
cafes,  it  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  green  crops,  as  potatoes,  tur- 
nips. Sec.  which  may  be  raifed  on  it  fur  two  or  three  years  after  plant- 
ing ;  and  where  no  green  crop  can  be  raifed,  the  faviiig  in  plants  and 
planting,  (as  few  or  none  require  to  be  replaced),  will  entirely,  or  near- 
Ij,  defray  tlie  expence  of  preparation. 

*  Thus,  independently  of  timber  produce,  it  appears  that ,  the  addi- 
tional expence  of  preparing  the  loil  will  gejierally  be  repaid  the  fecond 
**'tol.  y I.  mo.  21.  F 
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or  third  year  after  planting  :  if  not  pofitively  by  vegetable  produce,  at 
leaft  negatively  by  preventing  further  cxpences.  But  if  we  confider  the 
returns  in  timber  produce,  it  may  appear  adonifiiing  that  any  (hould  be 
fo  blind  to  their  own  intereft  as  to  neglcdl  the  preparation  of  the  foiL 
If  we  fuppofe  that  trees  grow  only  twice  as  fail  where  the  foil  is  pre- 
pared, as  where  it  i»  not,  then  a  j^ntation  worth  i  ool.  in  fifty  years, 
had  the  foil  been  prepared,  would  have  been  worth  aooL  in  the  feme 
time,  or  worth  lool.  in  twenty-five  years.  But  every  one  will  allow  that 
all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  will  grow  four  or  fix  times,  and  often  ten 
times,  failer  in  prepared,  than  in  unprepared  ground  ;  and,  of  courfe, 
the  return  of  |>rofit8  will  be  correfpondent. 

*  The  ground  being  drained  and  cleared,  as  far  as  necefl^ry,  of  fur* 
face  incumbrances,  the  mode  of  prr  paring  the  foil  will  vary  according 
to  circumftances. 

*  Where  a  confiderable  extent  is  to  be  planted,  the  ground  (hould,  if 
poffible,  be  prepared  by  the  plough  ;  by  autunm  or  fummer  fallowing  ; 
or,  in  very  rough  moors,  &c.  by  fallowing  two  feaibus ;  and  trench- 
ploughing  (hould  be  added  to  the  fallowing  where  r^r  it  can  be  accom* 
pli(hed.  This  mode  decomposes  the  organic  matter,  and  pulverizes  the 
foil  much  more  completely  than  trenching  with  the  fpade,  while  it  will 
not  coil  above  one  third  the  expcnce. 

<  In  places  inacceflible  to  the  plough,  the  ground  (hould  be  prepared 
with  the  fpade,  either  by  digging  or  trenching. 

<  In  ileep  banks,  or  places  much  covered  with  iloncs,  or  other  impe* 
dlments  to  digging  or  trenching,  or  where  there  may  be  danger  of  the 
winter  rain«  carrying  away  loole  foil,  pits  (hould  be  made  the  fummer 
previous  to  the  planting  feafon. — One  pit  being  opened,  the  earth  of 
the  next  (hould  be  thrown  into  it,  with  the  furface  undermofl.  By  the 
time  the  pit  is  re-opened^  the  fward  will  be  rotted,  and  (hould  be  in* 
corporated  with  the  reft  of  the  foil  ia  putting  in  the  plant* 

*  Other  places  ilill  more  difficult  may  be  planted  by  ilits  ;  or  by  put* 
ting  in  acorns,  a(h  keys,  or  other  tree  feeds  ;  many  of  which  will  grow 
hi  crevices  of  rocks  and  precipices,  where  httle  or  no  earth  can  be 
feen.  *     p.  113 — 119. 

The  ninth  fe^lion  treats  ^  of  thejtze  of  plants  and  mode  ofpUmi* 
ing  or  /owing.*  In  extenfive  plantations,  Mr  L.  recommends 
planting  in  rows,  fo  as  a  horfe-hoe  may  be  introduced ;  but,  in 
thofe  of  an  ordinary  fize,  his  opinion  is,  that  the  plants  (hould 
be  put  in  irregularly,  or,  as  he  emphatically  exprefles  himfelf^ 
*  irregularly  irregular. '  He  is  alfo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  planting 
acorns  where  oak  trees  are  to  be  raifed,  and  gives  good  reafonS' 
in  fupport  of  this  recommendation. 

What  is  dated  in  the  tenth  fcdion,  deferves  the  attention  of 
erery  perfon  who  wiihes  to  poflefs  a  thriving  plantation.  Unleft 
the  foil  is  properly  cultivated  during  the  minority  of  the  plants  ^ 
unlefs  it  is  ploughed  or  digged  annuallyi  and  moved  often  with 
^iMl*h«et  till  die  trees  cover  die  furface^  it  is  not  to  be  eipe&ed 

that 
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that  fuecefs  can  follow  any  plantation,  howcTer  farouraUy  oircupH*. 
ftanced  in  other  refpc^.  That  theCe  opetatioas  ire  too  mudk 
Qegleded,  wc  confeis  \  and  this  we  confider  as  the  chief  caiife 
why  fb  many  plantations  do  not  fucceed.  We  have  obfcrved  pre« 
miums  and  medals  conferred  upon  thofe  who  planted  the  greateft 
lumber  of  trees,  but  cannot  reieolled  of  a  fingle  reward  having 
ever  been  offered  to  induce  people  to  take  care  of  them  after- 
wards ;  though  it  does  not  fignify  any  thing  to  pkmt  trees,  if 
they  are  not  properly  trained  up  and  protfefted^ 

Sedion  eleventh  \s*  on  the  pruning  oftrets^  *  which  rhe  author, 
andei  certain  circumftances,  recommends,  becaufe  it  occafiona 
more  timber  to  be  thrown  into  the  trunk.  Refinous  trees^  how* 
ever,  he  thinks^  (hould  not  be  pruned  till  they  (how  marks  of 
decay.  Thinning  trees,  he  confiders  as  an  operation  of  more- 
importance  than  pruning,  and  fiipports  his  opiaion  in  the  twelfth 
fe&ion  by  fome  ftrong  arguments. 

The  tbineenth  ic£kion  is  *  on  enelofifig^  and  of  diftrent  kinds  ^ 
fames*  * .  To  make  a  plantation  of  trees,  and  ncglcA  to  cackm 
it  fufficiently,  is  a  moft  prepofterous  meafure  ;  and  yet,  how  of* 
tei>  oiay  (iich  ocgleO  be  juflly  charged  againft  the  owners  of  wood* 
land  !  The  aiubor  gives  a  diftindi  account  of  the  different  kimk 
of  feBces  that  may  be  ufed  for  protecting  youog  plant^ions^ 
fuited  to  particular  (itu^cions  and  circumftances.  What  be  faya 
on  live  fences  is  very  m«cb  to  the  purpofe. 

*  Lhfc  fences  include  all  kinds  of  hedges,  maay  exoellant  waya  of 
leasing  which  are  weU  known. 

*  Thom  is  the  beft  plant  where  the  foil  is  gpod ;  crab  the  aeit 
heft.  Beeck,  borD-bearo»  berberry^  &c.  where  the  fod  is  tbo  dry  or 
tfaia  for  the  thom.  Elder,  birch,  poplar,  alder,  &c.  whece  it  is  tM 
moift  for  any  of  the  above. 

*  Before  a  hedge  is  planted,  the  ground  fliould  be  weB  cleaned  asd 
pulverized.  A  ftrip  fix  or  eight  feet  broad  may  be  fallowed  and  tmdi« 
ploughed  the  preceding  fummer.  Where  the  ibil  is  naturdlly  good  and 
deep,  the  thorns  may  be  planted  along  the  centre  of  the  (trip  ;  or»  if 
it  is  thin  and  too  mcoft,  it  may  be  planted  on  double  earth,  which  is  ao» 
comphflied  by  forming  a  ditch  of  depth  and  width  according  to  the  wap> 
ter  i^  is  to  contain,  or  the  cattle  it  is  to  defend  fipom  the  hedge.  £ver)r 
hedge  Aould  be  weU  cleaned  and  defended  from  cattle  for  £ve  or  te- 
years  after  it  is  planted  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  its  fides  (hould  be  tfaio^ 
ed  IB  a  tapering  form  with  the  hedge4Lniic. 

*  The  great  art  of  pieferving  hedges  fendble,  after  they  are  vaifcd^ 
eonfifta  in  keeping  them  three  or  four  times  broader  at  the  bottom  thaiL 
at  the  Us^  By  this  means,  every  part  has  the  full  advantage  of  ikist 
&n,  air,  and  rain :  it  grows  equally  thick  throughout,  and  particulii)|r 
below,  where  it  is  mofi  neceflary.     But  when  a  htd^  m  trained  bsoadar 
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at  top,  or  even  perpendicular,  that  half  of  it  next  the  furface  is  under 
the  drip  of  the  reft ;  and,  deprived  of  fun  and  rain,  it  fickens ;  pro- 
duces few  or  no  young  fhoots  ;  the  fap  runs  all  to  the  top  of  the  hedge ; 
it  gets  quite  bare  below  ;  and  foon  becomes  unfit  for  a  fence.  Every 
accurate  obferver  will  allow  that  this  is  the  cafe,  more  or  lefs,  in  the 
greater  part  of  what  arc  generally  confidered  as  the  beft  kej^t  hedges, 
luch  as  thofe  furrounding  market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
t^rhich,  though  they  are  annually  cleaned  and  (horn  with  great  care,  are 
commonly  fo  naked  below,  as  to  admit  hai-es,  dogs,  fwinc,  &c. 

<  In  pruning  a  hedge,  the  bill  or  knife  fhould  be  ufed  as  preferable 
to  the  (hears.  Tliey  bruife  off,  rather  than  cut  over,  the  twigs ;  and 
Hence,  every  fhorn  hedge?  throws  out  a  great  number  of  fmall  fhoots 
from  the  furface  only,  whicli  in  time  forms  a  kind  of  ^coating  or  net- 
work all  over  the  hedge,  enclofmg  the  naked  flcms  within,  and  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  air.  But  the  knife  cuts  off  the  twigs  clean  and 
ftnooth.  By  this  means,  they  throw  out  fewer  fhoots,  but  thofe  are  of 
greater  ftrength  ;  and  the  hedge  is  equally  thick  in  every  part,  with- 
out being  crowded.  TKis  excellent  mode  of  pruning  hedges  is  prac- 
tifed  in  fome  of  the  fouthem  counties  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  pro- 
duAive  of  many  other  advantages. '  p.  142 — 145. 
•  Where  Hone  walls  are  ufed  to  fence  plantations,  we  obferve 
the  following  excellent  hints  given  with  regard  to  the  mixing 
of  lime  and  (and  for  mortar.  Mafons,  in  thcfe  days,  perform 
this  important  operation  very  flovenly. 

*  Wlien  lime  is  employed,  if,  in  place  of  flacking  it,  and  letting  it 
lyc  to  mellow  or  four  for  fome  weeks,  no  more  were  flacked  and  made 
ready  for  ufe  than  what  was  worked  up  the  fame  day  ; — if  the  (and 
were  clean  and  rough,  and  well  incorporated  with  the  lime,  and  were 
the  coping  put  carefully  on  ;  thefe  walls  would  lafi  an  inconceivable 
length  of  time.  Lime  ufed  in  this  way  binds  immediately ;  and,  the 
longer  it  (lands,  becomes  the  harder.  Hence  the  fur^ce  of  the  wall 
would  acquire  a  coating  of  mofTes  which  would  add  greatly  to  its  beautv, 
and  prevent  decay. 

*  The  ancients  ufed  lime  in  this  way  ;  and  their  buildings,  both  ji^alls 
and  houfes,  though  under  every  difadvantage,  remain  as  monuments  of 
their  fuperior  knowledge  in  this  particular.  But  the  modems  in  gene- 
ral deftroy  their  mortar  before  they  ufe  it :  it  is  faturated  with  fixt  air, 
dr,  in  common  language,  has  /u/l  Lathi  before  it  is  put  in  the  walls  : 
llence  the  wt-ak-icfs,  fniilty,  and  fpecdy  decay  of  modern  buildings,  thofe 
oi  rubble  work  in  particular. 

*  There  are  few  who  wW  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  importanoe  of 
this  hint,  I  (hall  only  aflc,  Whether  it  is  moft  defirable  to  build  walls 
that, will  ftaud  for  centuries  \\\t\\  little  or  no  repair,  or  to  build  them  in 
the  ^common  way,  when,  if  they  ftand  half  that  time,  they  have  to  be 
po'mtea.eycry  eight  or  ten  years  ;  both  modes  coding  the  fame  original 
tfxpence^  'p.  146.  147. 

Section  fourteenth  is  concerning  kedge^row  timber.     However 
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ornamental  it  may  be  to  a  country  to  have  trees  planted  in 
hedg^e-Tows,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  declare  that  the  pra&i6& 
IS  injurious  to  agriculture,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  *Any 
pront  that  can  be  gained  from  the  bed  timber  trees,  will  not 
compenface  the  lofs  fuftained  upon  a  corn  field,  efpeciaily  in  w 
wet  feafon,  when  trees  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  every  fear 
fon,  the  lofs  is  great :  the  roots  being  firfl:  in  hand,  extra£k 
the  precious  moifture  which  ought  to  go  to  the  fupport  of  the^ 
tender  corn  plant.  Experience  has  (hown  us,  that  where  trees 
are  planted  in  hedge-rows,  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet  of  ground^ 
on  each  fide,  is  facrificed,  independent  of  the  lofs  fuftained 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  fiel49  from  the  want  of  funfliintf 
and  air,  efpeciaily  when  a  wet  autumn  happens.  Utility  ought, 
in  no  cafe,  to  be  renounced  for  ornament.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  any  pradice  can  in  reality  be  ornamental,  which  has 
a  mifchievoas  tendency. 

In  the  fifteenth  fe£lion,  many  good  things  may  be  found  ^/»« 
cerning  the  tnanagement  rf  negleBed  plantations  :  and  the  author's 
opinion  of  the  prefent  (yftem  is  fuch  as  to  induce  him  to  declare 
that  there  are  few  plantations  in  the  ifland  but  what  will  come 
under  this  defcription.  With  fome  reftriftions,  we  have  no  he- 
fitation  in  adopting  this  opinion  -,  becnufe  the  greateft  number 
of  thofe  who  planted  trees,  feem  to  have  loft  fight  of  all  care 
for  their  future  management.  The  woods  at  Tynningham  in 
Eaft-Lothian,  appear  to  have  been  fyftematically  managed  ;  there- 
fore} a  degree  of  fuccefs  accompanied  them,  proportional  to  the 
judgement  and  vigour  which  it  appears  animated  the  noble  per- 
fonagc  who  dire£led  the  bufinefs.  To  bring  a  negleftcd  planta- 
tion into  good  order,  will  require  more  trouble  and  expence 
than  would  have  been  necefiary,  in  the  firft  inftance  *,  and,  after 
all,  the  amendments  are  but  partial  and  precarious. 

Section  fixteenth  is  *  en  the  felling  of  ivood^ '  and  the  next  and 
laft  one  *  en  the pariicular  ufes  and  produ5fs  of  trees.*  In  thefe 
feftions  we  obferve  much  valuable  information,  though  it 
would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  examine  them  minutely. 

The  fee  on  d  chapter,  *  on  the  Theory  and  PraBice  of  Landfcape 
Gardenings '  being  very  diftantly  connefted  with  the  defign  of 
our  wcik,  fliall  be  pafTed  over  without  examination.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  author  is  a  keen  difciple. 
of  the  celebrated  Uvedale  Price,  and,  of  courfe,  hoftile  to  the  • 
fyftems  of  Kent  and  Brown.  He  contends  that  nature  fhould 
be  followed  on  all  occafion5,  *  making  every  fprighily  work  of 
art  ferve  for  her  embellifliment. ' 

J^caving  thofe  themes  for  reviewers  of  a  different  defcription, 
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Wfe  <^me  to  the  laft  chapter^  which  containt  '  obfervationa  4rt  ^ 
Uhi}  Modi  pf  Gaining  and  EmbanJung  Land  from  Rivns  and  ib^ 
Seat*  which  und)fputed]y  is  a  bufinefs  of  much  importance* 
Next  to  cultivating  land  wcH,  already  in  our  pofleiBoni  the  ac-> 
^utfition  of  more,  by  the  erc^ion  of  embankmentSy  muft  be  re- 
garded as  an  objefi  meriting  the  moft  fedulous  attention. 

The  embanking  of  our  (hores,  or  the  art  of  gaining  lan4 
from  the  fea,  h;«s  been  feldom  pradifcd,  and  is  ilill  lefs  under* 
fiood  in  Great  Britain,  Various  reafons  may  be  a(Bgned  why 
the  practice  has  hitherto  been  negle£ted^  which,  it  is  to  be  pr&- 
fumed,  will  at  a  future  period  ceafe  to  operate.  Till  wkhia 
thefe  few  years  pail,  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  was  fufBci- 
ent  to  raife  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  ^  hence, 
to  acquire  more  from  the  fea,  feemed  an  unpro6table  object  to 
individuals,  and  not  called  for  on  account  of  any  advantage 
which  might  be  derived  therefrom  by  the  public.  Thefe  obfer- 
vttions  are  fupported  by  the  amazing  quantity  of  wafte  ground 
to  be  found  in  every  inland  county,^  even  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  metropolis,  fome  of  which  is  naturally  calculated  to  produce 
the  fined  crops  of  corn  and  grafs,  provided  the  legal  fetters, 
under  which  it  is  bound,  were  broke  af under,  and  opportu- 
nity given  to  the  owners  for  improving  it  in  a  foificient  man- 
ner. As  fuch  ground  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  at  in- 
finitely lefs  rifle  and  expence  than  mull  be  incurred  where 
acquifitions  are  made  from  the  fea,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
the  laft  mentioned  improvement  proceeds  with  flow  ttp^ 
when  the  other  remains  incompleted.  In  fa£t,  the  expenc^of 
embanking  are  great ;  whilfl,  after  all,  the  flighteft  error  in  the 
plan,  or  defedl  in  the  execution,  m^y  render  the  whole  ab- 
ortive. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  cannot  excite  furprife,  that  few 
^tempts  have  hitherto  been  made,  in  Britain,  to  execute  this 
branch  of  improvement  \  and  we  ate  almoft  perfuaded  that,  in 
our  day,  the  progrefs  made  therein  will  be  comparatively  fmall. 
Still  this  does  not  dedu£l  from  the  merit  of  thofe  who  have 
ftudted  the  fubje^i,  becaufe  their  plans  may  be  carried  into 
aAioii  at  a  future  period,  when  perhaps  an  acquifition  of 
ground  may  be  imperioufly  called  for  to  meet  the  public 
neceflities.  That,  in  numerous  inftances,  embankments  might 
be  made  with  fuccefs  and  profit,  we  readily  acknowledge,  though 
we  are  not  difpofed  to  believe  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Bri* 
tain,  many  people  will  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  embark  in 
fuch  undertakings. 

But  having  made  thofe  general  remarks,  which  we  were  in 
duty  bound  to  oiTt  r,  we  proceed  with  pleafure  to  examine  the 
information  communicated  by  Mr  Loudon* 
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In  the  iirft  feftidn  of  this  chapter,  Mt*  London  treats  of  Ae 
eaufes  of  the  failure  of  embankments,  which  he  reduces  to  two» 
Bamely,  a  defe£l  in  the  form,  and  imperfednefd  of  materiab 
that  may  have  been  ufed.  With  refptd  to  form,  he  fays  that 
embankments  are  generally  too  narrow  at  the  bafe  in  proportion 
to  their  height ;  hrnce,  they  are  unable  to-  withfliand  the  weight 
of  the  fea  in  ht^h  tides.  With  refpef^  to  materials,  he  feems 
to  think  it  of  little  confequence  what  the  body  of  the  embank* 
me»t  is  con{lru6led  with,  providing  thofe  on  the  furface  are  of 
a  proper  kind.  Where  the  flope  next  the  fea  is  not  great,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  material  will  do  for  the  furface, 
that  is  not  equal  in  tSeOt  to  a  clofe-joined  pavement;  and,  even 
when  the  flope  is  confiderablci  that  caufewaying  is  inferior  to  a 
good  coat  of  gravel. 

SeAion  fecond,  (erroneoufly  printed  as  the  Jirjl)  \%  ^  sn  the 
mojlfecure  Natural  Shorts  and  Banks  of  Rivers^  and  eaufes  of  their 
Security  *  Here  the  author  judicioufly  remarks,  that  the  fliores 
lead  liable  to  be  damaged,  are  thofe  which  have  a  gentle  cttj 
flope  from  fhe  bed  of  the  fea  or  river  to  die  top  of  the  (hores, 
or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  folid  perpendicular  rock.  To  imi- 
tate thefe  natural  embankments,  is  therefore  the  true  way  of 
rendering  artificial  ones  efFediive. 

In  fedion  third,  p.  316,  the  following  ufeful  admonition  is 
given : 

*  Whatever  kind  of  embankment  is  conftru£led,  proper  fluices  and 
ai|d  tunnels,  with  valves  next  the  fea,  fhould  be  placed  here  and  there 
according  to  circumflances,  to  allow  the  water  colle£ied  within  to  pafs 
cfiF,  and  to  admit  the  fea  at  pleafure,  -  either  for  the  fake  of  depofiting 
fand  or  mud  to  raife  the  furface  of  the  land  gained,  or  to  flood  the  foil, 
to  order  to  produce  fait,  merfe,  &c.  &c. 

The  next  fe£lion  is  ^  on  the  materials  with  which  embankments 
mre  conJiruBtd. '  Mr  Loudon  here  defcribes  a  good  built  wall, 
properly  cemented  with  well  prepared  mortar,  as  the  beft  de- 
fence where  the  (bore  is  abrupt,  and  that  floped  embankments 
may  be  made  of  common  earth,  clay,  mud,  ftones,  or  a  mrxtuie 
of  thefe,  which  will  in  a  (hort  time  form  a  folid  mafs.  Here  he 
judicioufly  recommends  that  the  materials  ufed  (hall  be  conform- 
able to  the  different  angles  which  the  furface  of  the  embankment 
is  m^ant  to  form.  The  fifth  fedlion  is  on  the  *  hefl  way  of  pre^ 
ferving  embankments  while  they  are  conftruBing^*  which  has  al- 
ways been  conGdered  as  the  mofl  difficult  part  of  the  proccfs. 
Here  we  think  the  author  treats  his  fubje£^  fuperficially. 

Section  fixth  is  *  on  the  expence  of  embankments^ '  which  to  be 
fare  is  an  abftrufe  fubje^l^  and  on  which  little  fatisfadory  light 
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can  be  thrown.  Se£lion  feventh  is  '  on  the  management  of  land 
gained  from  the  fea  ;  *  and  the  author  concludes  by  ftatiifg,  that 
every  kind  of  land  gained  from  the  Tea,  is  of  great  value, 
feeing  it  may  be  floodedi  and  rendered  artificially  rich,  by  freih 
water*  and  by  the  fea,  at  all  times,  or  as  often  as  the  owner 
may  judge  it  necefTary. 

Wc'  have  now  examined  a  work  which  promifes  to  be  of 
fome  celebrity,  and  calls  for  the  particular  attention  of  every 
Scotfman,  becaufe  in  feveral  refpefts  it  may  be  confidered  as 
the  firft  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  a  native  of  this  country. 
The  author  generally  fhows  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the 
fubj^6^s  which  are  difcuffed,  and  feldom  recommends  any  mea« 
furt  but  fuch  as  are  prafticable  and  eafily  executed.  We  mud 
except  his  fcheme  for  carrying  embankments  even  irtto  the 
bed  of  the  fea ;  and  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to  confidcr  him,  in 
that  cafe,  as  drawing  bills  on  his  imagination,  which  will  not  be 
foon  retired.  If  he  is  correft,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
running  an  embankment  from  the  point  of  Gullen-nefs  to  the 
entrance  of  Leith  harbour,  and  adding  thoufands  of  acres  to  the 
national  domiins  ! 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  *  Two  confiderations,' 
fays  the  author,  •  emboldened  me  to  requefl  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing the  following  obfervations  before  your  Majesty.  Your 
JIajksty  has  long  been  a  cheriflier  aud  proteftor  of  the  polite 
and  ufcful  ath  -,  and  the  defigns  &c.  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
make  for  laying  out  the  grounds  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  theDuTCH- 
Ess  OF  Bkunswick  g.ivc  fo  much  fatisfaftion,  that  after  hav- 
ing pleafed  one  fo  well  qualified  to  judge,  and  fo  nearly  related 
to  your  Majesty,  I  confidered  myfclf  as  having  fome  claim  to 
your  patronage. '  We  obferve  that  the  author  gives  his  ideas 
upon  the  fubje£ls  treated  of  in  this  volume,  either  verbally,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  report,  to  fuch  gentlemen  as  are  pleafed  to  em- 
ploy him;  and  that  his  terms  are  two  guineas  per  day,  with 
travelling  and  extra  expences.     We  wifli  him  fuccefs.  N. 


I^c^s  and  Obfervations  relative  to  Sheep y  Wool^  P loughs ^  and  Oxen  ; 
in  which  the  importance  cf  improving  the  Jljort'ivool  Breeds y  by  a 
mixture  o)  the  Alerino  bloody  is  deduced  from  aElual  prafiice.  To^ 
get  her  with  fome  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  which  hav§  been  de^ 
rived  from  the  ufe  of  Salt.  By  John,  Lord  SoMERViLLE.  Lon- 
on,  Miller,   1803. 

We  beg  pardon  of  Lord  Somervilje  for  delaying  fo  long  to  no- 
tice this  publication,  and  (hall  endeavour  to  compenfate  for  paft 
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BonSy  by  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  fa  As  and  cireum** 
:es  therein  prefented,  than  we  ufually  beftow  upon  works 
milar  extent.  When  men  of  rank  and  fortune  devote  their 
and  talents  to  the  inveftigation  of  ufeful  objeds,  they  may 
raft  be  confidered  as  endeavouring  to  deferve  well  of  their 
itry ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  fchemes  may  prove  abor- 

or  be  imperfccily  calculated  to  promote  real  and  fubftan- 
mprovements,  dill  they  are  entitled  to  impartial  and  difpaf- 
ite  confideration.     We  premife  thefe  things,  left  amy  appa- 

feverity   in  the  remarks  which  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
;  on  this  occafion,  (hould  be  conftrued,  by  fuperficial  read- 
as  proceeding  from  want  of  rcfpe£fc  to  his  Lordfhip. 
>rd  Somerville's  principles  on  the  leading  branches  of  rural 
noqiyrare  pretty  well  known  to  the  generality  of  our  read- 

and|  much  as  we  refpe£l  him  both  in  his  private  and  public 
city,  unfortunately  our  fentiments  have  feldom  been  in 
>n  with  thofe  he  has  incukated.  He  is  a  keen  advocate 
the  introduction  of  iine-wooled  (heep,  probably  under  the 
eflion  that  our  great  trading  ftaple,  the  manufa£lure  of 
d  cloth,  cannot  otherwife  be  preferved  in  a  profperous  ftate. 
ideas  refpefting  that  important  implement,  the  plough,  are 
;r  different  from  thofe  generally  entertained  ;  and  as  to  the 
lals  that  can  moft  profitably  be  employed  in  working  it,  he 
long  given  a  decided  preference  to  oxen  inftead  of  horfes, 
8y  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  corn-  ccnfumcd  by 
5S,  where  they  are  employed  for  executing  farm  labour. 

the  treatife  before  us,  his  Lordlhip  difcufles  each  of  thefe 
jrite  topics  in  a  defultory  and  irregular  manner.  After  an 
anatory  introduftion,  the  fubjeft  of  ihcep  is  entered  upon ; 
gh  what  is  communicated  in  this  part,  was  originally  ad- 
ed,  in   the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  Bath  and  Weil  of  Eng- 

Society.  Sonfic  account  then  follows  of  the  advantages 
:h  may  be  gained  from  the  ufe  of  fait,  either  in  Iheep  Luf- 
ry,  or  for  the  prefervation  of  hay.  The  fecond  part,  on 
ghs,  is  chiefly  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  his.  LordQiip, 
:h  1802,  to  M.  Frangois  de  Neufchateau,  ex-dire£lor  of  the 
ch  Republic,  and  member  of  the  National  Inllitute.  The  third 
is  on  the  working  of  oxen,  and  concerning  the  cattle  fliows 
jited  by  his  Lordfhip,  for  thriec  years  paft,  at  Langhorn's 
Story.  The  concluding  pages,  from  116.  to  the  tnd^  arc 
1  anomalous  cad,  and  cannot  be  clafljflcd. 
Ftcr  ftating  the  advantages  that  may  be  gained  from  crofling 
louth-Down  and  Ryeland  fhcep  with  thofe  of  the  Merino 
>anifh  breed,  which,  fo  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  may  be 
ed  as  confiderable,  his  Lordfliip  (p.  7.)  Tays, 
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*  It  has  been  deemed  the  criterion  of  a  good  and  profitable  breed  of 
ftieep  to  ripen  early,  becaufe  'there  is  room  to  multiply  fuch  brecdsi 
far  beyond  thofe  of  flower  proof.  If  a  flieep  can  come  to  marktt  at 
two  years  old,  his  fleece  will  be  long  enough  for  our  manufiAarcty  and 
not  fold  at  an  infenor  price  as  ikin  wool :  much  before  this  -period  it 
wouM  be  unfit.  The  growth  of  any  high  proof  breed  of  (heep»  it  far 
greater  the  firft  and  fccond  than  the  third  year  ;  therefore  it  miy 
be  urged,  that  more  profit  can  be  had  from  the  animal  at  this  time, 
than  at  any  later  period,  its  growth  and  fleece  confidered.  If  attempts 
had  been  made  to  brinf^  into  general  ufe  a  breed  of  flieep,  whofe  fleeces 
were  of  value,  but  incapable  of  getting  fat,  we  (hould  be  receiving  with 
one  hand,  what  we  were  t)>rowing  away  with  the  other;  no  general  be- 
nefit could  refult. ' 

On  this  point  we  perfeftly  agree  with  his  Lordfhip,  being  fatis- 
fied  that  no  other  obje£i,  except  the  greatefl  profit,  in  wool  and 
carcaje jo'wtly^  from  a  giv^n  quantity  of  land,  ought  to  have  the 
lenft  weight  with  the  faroier  when  fele£ling  a  breed  of  (heep. 
Whether  his  Lordfliip  has  afcertained  the  particular  breed  ca- 
pable of  yielding  the  greatefl  profit,  fball  now  be  inveiligated. 

In  the  9th  page  he  aiTerts  that  a  crofs  betwixt  the  Bacnpton 
breed  (long-wooled  fheep  bred  in  his  neighbourhood],  and  the 
new  Lciceflers,  decreafcd  the  weight  of  the  animal  not  lefs  than 
5  lib.  per  quarter  in  four  years,  though  depaftured  on  land  worth 
55».  per  acre,  firuated  in  the  vale  of  Tauntpn|  *  proverbially 
known  to  be  one  of  the  moft  fertile  fpots  ii^  thi$  kingdom. ' 
Here  his  Lordfhip  exultingly  exclaims, 

*  A  man  muft  be  blind,  who  could  withftand  fuch  evidence  as  this. 
Nature  pointed  out,  that  the  flock  was  too  coarfe  in  quality,  or  our 
climate  unfit,  it  matters  not  which :  the  fa£l  was  plainly  marked,  and 
it  was  merely  an  a6i  of  common  prudence  to  follow  her  dictates.  How 
many  thoufands,  how  many  tens  of  thuufands  of  acres  are  there  in 
Great  Britain,  which  (land  exadlly  in  the  fame  predicament ! '     P*  9* 

The  circumflances  above  (lated,  would  be  of  a  Angular  nature, 
were  they  received  in  the  way  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  his  Lord- 
fhip. It  dtferves  notice,  that  he  has  omitted  to  flate  the  origin- 
al weight  of  the  Bampton  fheep  or  their  after  weight  when^  di- 
niinifhed  by  a  crofs  with  the  Leicefters.  Probably  the  Bampton, 
like  the  old  Teeswater  breed,  were  of  great  weight,  therefore 
the  decreafe  might  be  no  more  than  what  would  naturally 
follow  a  crofs  with  fheep  of  f mailer  Cze.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  Two  queflions  how- 
ever may  on  this  occafion  be  put  to  his  Lordfliip.  Was  any 
rxperiment  made  with  the  pure  neiv  Leiajlers  of  tlie  beil  kind, 
and  did  fuch  decreafe  in  weight  ?  And,  can  a  (ingle  inftance  be 
produced  of  a  fimiiar  etFe£l  having  taken  place  with  pure  Lci- 
ellerji  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 
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His  Lcurdihip  gec»  on  to  ftate,  that  the  land  which  cahried 
5  of  thefe  half  bred  ewes,  was  immediately  ftocked  with  150 
lyelands,  though  ^  bis  neighbours  faid  tkey  nvou/d  all  be  Jlat^oed.  * 
This  proves  nothing.  It  is  poffible  that  one  true  bred  Leicet* 
ter  fiieep  might  pay  as  much  profit  as  three  of  thofe  Ryebnds : 
we  do  not  &y  that  it  would  have  been  the  cafe  ;  but  we  fee  no- 
thing in  his  Lordihip's  ilatement  to  prove  the  contrary.  Had  his 
Lordfliip  taken  20  of  the  bed  new  Leiceilers,  and  20  Ryelands» 
and  weighed  their  food  for  two  or  three  months  \  and  it  the  re« 
fult  had  been,  that  the  long-woolldd  fheep  eat  three  times  the 
quantity  of  the  Ryelands,  this  would  have  decided  the  bufmefs 
;it  once,  and  proved  more  fatisfaflory  than  his  Lordfliip's  lamen- 
tation, *  that  we  are  fuch  flaves  to  fize»  that  the  eye  can  hardly 
refift  it.  ^ 

We  perfe£llv  agree  with  his  Lordfliip  when  he  fays,  (p.  13.) 
*  Where  land  is  deep  and  ftrong  enough  for  long-wooUed  flieepf 
there  let  them  be  kept. '  Why  then  not  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton^ 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  ^  the  richeft  land  in  the  kingdom?  * 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  his  Lordfliip's  aflertion,  that  *  land  in 
the  Vale  of  Taunton  might  have  fupported  coat fe-woolled  (heepy 
in  fize,  had  thty  been  puflied  in  firlt  year's  grafs,  or  buried  in  iW 
riover  up  to  their  eyesy  and  the  refufe  motun  afterguards  for  baym  ' 
On  this  paiPjge  we  muft  btg  leave  to  obfcrve,  that  we  have  never 
ieen  a  pradice  fimilar  to  this  amongft  the  breeders  and  graziers 
«f  the  improved  long-woolled  flieep;  on  the  contrary,  they  con* 
irive  to  have  their  lands  fo  (locked,  as  to  keep  their  grafs  ihort  ; 
and  the  fir  11  year's  clover  is  frequently  (locked  at  the  rate  of  from 
7  to  10  (hcep  per  acre,  even  in  places  which  have  no  prctenfions 
10  vie  witli  the  richnefs  and  fertility  of  the  Vale  of  Taunton. 

From  his  Lordfliip's  lamentations  about  our  being  fuch  (laves  to 
(ize,  and  other  expre(fions  in  the  work,  it  would  appear  he  con- 
UyiiXs  great  fize  and  long*woolled  (heep  together ;  which  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe.  The  ewes  and  yearling  wethers,  of  the  im- 
proved breeds,  weigh  from  18  to  20  lib.  per  quarter,  which  we 
iiope  his  LoTd(hip  will  admit  to  be  not  much  too  large ;  and  thefe 
have  been  found,  on  all  proper  foils,  the  mo(l  profitable  of  any 
other  breed  they  have  been  tried  with.  How  fttr  they  may  (land 
the  teft,  when  put  in  competition  with  his  Lorcl(hip*s  favourite 
fine-woolled  breeds,  remains  yet  to  be  decided  by  future  experi- 
ment. The  fine-woolled  fleece  is  certainly  of  more  value  than 
the  long-woolled.  His  Lord(hip  (lates  the  value  of  the  half 
South-Down  and  half  Spani(h  to  be  1 2S.  1  he  value  of  the  fleece 
of  the  long-woolled  (keep  is  6s.  Here  is  a  fuperiority  of  6.^.  per 
fleece  in  favour  of  the  fine  wool.  But  if  the  carcafes  be  compar- 
ed, we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  difierence  of  more  thr^n  68. 
will  be  found  in  favour  of  the  long-wooUed  fbeep  j  and  that  the 
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wool  and  carcafe  of  a  new  Leicefter  (heep,  at  15  months  old^ 
will  always  be  found  of  more  value  than  thofe  fine-.wooUed  breeds 
of  the  fame  age,  which  his  Lordfliip  feems  fo  anxious  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  their  room.  It  is  very  probable,  that  if  his  Iiordniip's  fine^ 
wooUed  breeds  were  fubilituted  every  where  for  the  tkKig-woolledf 
the  confequences  would  be,  a  confiderable  decreafe  in  the  price  of 
fine  wool,  (perhaps  to  the  fame  level  as  that  of  long  wool) ;  and 
a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  mutton  ;  whereby  the  manufac* 
turer  and  the  labouring  poor  would  have  2  lib.  of  &ie  eating  mut- 
ton with  high-coloured  gravy,  inftead  of  3  lib.,  >iirhich  he  can 
purchafe,  at  prefent,  for  tlie  fame  money  as  the  2  lib.  would  then 
probably  coil  him. 

His  Lordfhip  may  confider  this  reafoning  only  as  conjefliurc 
and  aflertion,  without  any  proof  from  fair  experimental  trials. 
We  admit  that  he  may  *,  but  is  not  his  whole  book  made  up  of 
fimilar  materials  ?  and  does  it  furnifli  one  decifive  experiment  for 
eftablifhing  the  fuperiority  of  one  breed  over  another  ?  We  think 
none  are  lurnifhed  ;  nor  have  we  feen  any  thing  in  it  fufficient  to 
afcertain  the  breed  of  (beep,  which  will  bring  the  moft  profit  in 
nvool  and  carcafe  joint  ly^  from  the  fame  quantity  of  food.  At  the 
fame  time,  we  heartily  join  his  Lordfhip  in  thinking,  that  *  it  is 
not  the  fize  of  individual  fhcep,  but  the  quantity  of  good  meat 
and  wool  per  acre,  which  mull  enrich  the  farmer,  and  feed  the 
public.  * 

We  now  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  fecond  part  of  this 
publication,  wherein  ample  juftice  is  done  to  the  charafter  of  the 
celebrated  Walter  Blyth,  who  wrote  on  agriculture  during  the 
Proteftorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  who  entertained  fentiments 
full  as  corred  on  tlie  principles  of  that  art,  as  any  of  our  moft 
enlightened  modern  agriculturi  ft  s.  His  Improver  Improved  contains 
moft  judicious  opinions  on  the  leading  topics  of  hufbandry,  and  con- 
cerning the  implements  then  ufed.  With  the  double  plough  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  from 
him  that  Lord  Sommerville  procured  the  knowledge  of  an  imple- 
ment which  many  people  have  viewed  as  his  own  invention.  His 
Lordftiip,  when  quoting  a  pafHige  from  Blyth,  on  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  ploughs,  adds,  *  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  purchafe  a 
copy  of  this  book  fome  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  the  more  pleafure 
in  giving  an  extract  from  it,  becaufe  it  is  as  fcarce  as  it  is  valu- 
able. '  The  remark  is  corrcft,  both  as  it  applies  to  the  value  and 
fcarcity  of  the  book  ;  but  we  have  the  fatisfaclion  of  being  able 
to  inform  his  Lordfhip  and  others,  that  a  new  edition,  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  is  in  contemplation,  which,  when  executed,  will 
afford  every  perfon  an  opportunity  to  perufe  a  book,  now  only  to 
)e  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious. 

\,orA  SoiP^ndile  explains  to  the  ex-direilor  the  various  plougha 

ufed 
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\xitA  in  this  colintryy  and  difcovcrs  much  complacency  when  ho 
fpeaks  of  the  double  furrow  plough.  After  quoting  Blyth,  he  ffoes 
on  to  add  (p.  76.)  *  Now,  Sir,  I  am  to  prove  whether  or  not  I  nave 
marked  out  any  of  that  improvement  which  he  fays  the  plough 
carrying  two  furrows  is  capable  of.  '  That  improvement  feems 
chiefly  to  be  confined  to  a  moveable  mould  plate,  the  principle  of 
which  plate  is  *  to  depollt  the  furrow  at  any  angle  required^  and 
to  qualify  it  thereby  for  the  different  purpofes  cf  hufbandry.  * 

Here  it  may  be' remarked,  that  his  Lordfhip  does  not  feem  to 
be  aware,  that  the  pofition  of  the  fod  depends  more  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  depth  to  the  width  of  the  lod,  than  on  the  form  of 
the  mould-board.  If  his  Lordililp  would  try  to  cut  a  furrow  as  deep 
as  it  is  broad,  with  his  plough,  he  would  find  his  moveable  plate 
would  not  depofit  the  furrow  at  any  angle  required  ;  and  that  the 
furly  fod  would  not  be  fo  polite  as  obey  the  power  of  his  Lord- 
ihip's  plate,  but  would  ftand  on  edge,  and  not  turn  at  all ;  and  if 
the  fod  was  nine  inchts  broad  by  fcven  dccpi  he  would  find  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  ^ate  to  lay  it  at  an  angle  of  40 
degrees,  or  in  any  other  pofition  than  an  angle  of  5 1  degrees. 

His  Lordfliip's  plough  being  limited  to  furrows  of  only  p-J* 
inches  wide,  whenever  fuch  are  required  to  be  laid  in  a  flat«- 
tened  pofition,  they  mull  be  ploughed  very  thin ;  for  inftance, 
if  they  were  required  to  be  laid  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  the 
depth  could  not  be  much  more  thnn  4^  inclies.  • 
.  But  if  it  were  necefTary  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  ploughing 
up  leas)  that  the  land  fliouUl  be  ploughed  fix  inches  deep,  and  be 
laid  at  the  fame  angle  of  30  degrees,  the  width  of  the  furrow 
muft  be  12  inches.  This  is  not  in  tivj  power  of  his  Lordihip's 
plougli  to  execute  ;  but  how  eal'.ly  is  it  accompliflied  by  a  fingle 
fwing  plough,  which  is  confined  to  no  diinenfions  of  furrow,  and 
can  be  made  to  plough  at  any  widtli  or  depth,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  ploughman  ! — yet  his  LfJidfhii">  aifcrts,  *  I  will  be  bold  to  fay, 
that  no  fii:gle  furrow- plough,  wlitiher  conllrufted  in  China,  in 
France,  or  in  l:i5;^land,  h;ts  ever  yet,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to 
nnfwer  all  thole  purpofes,  without  the  aid  of  a  moveable  plate,' 


he  '  added  to  fo  vahuible  nn  implement  as  liie  plough. 

His  Lordfnip  rrcoir.menls  his  ploui-h  fu-  having  a  ihinnefs  of 
bread,  but  dues  not  point  cuL  ?.ny  pariinilar  ioim.  Mould-boards 
may  be  too  thin  in  th.c  Uvalt,  as  well  n-j  tjo  full.  They  ihould 
be  fo  conllrucled  that  the  fod  may  prefs  eq\:  liiy  upon  every  part, 
fro  ii  one  end  to  the  other.  But  it  docs  nor  appear  th;:t  his  Lord- 
Ihip  has  made  any  experiments  for  afcertai:iing  this  pcliUj  or  gi? 
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▼en  any  reafon  why  hU  mould-boards  will  pafe  with  leTs  vefift- 
aace  than  any  others. 

By  the  figure  of  his  Lordfhip*s  plough,  it  appears  that  it  will 
not  work  without  a  wheel.  This  appendage  is  not  neceffary  to 
the  weli-going  of  a  plough,  hut  is  an  incumhrance,  and  deftroys 
a  certain  portion  of  the  power  of  the  draught :  A  plough  con- 
ftrwSled  upon  true  principles  will  go  perfeftly  well  without 
wheels. 

It  is  faid,  at  page  86,  that  tliere  is  a  difference  of  one  horfe  in  four, 
in  favour  of  the  airvedjingle  beam  two-furrow pioughj  when  compar* 
ed  with  the  double  beam  two^furrow  plough.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  has  been  demonflrated  on  mathematical  principles,  or  prov* 
ed  by  a^y  fair  experiments ;  and  we  are  pretty  certain  it  will  not  be 
found  fo  when  fairly  tried,  by  two  implements  equally  well  con- 
ftnifted  ;  and  as  to  any  advantages  being  derived  from  the '  curv* 
ed  Jingle  beam, '  and  the  bodies  of  the  ploughs  being  fixed  at  an 
invariable  diflance,  we  are  dull  enough  not  to  fee  them ;  but  are 
inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  a  double  plough,  where  the 
bodies  can  be  kt  at  different  diilances,  fo  as  to  plough  furrows, 
of  various  widths  and  depths ;  and  are  perfuaded  that  his  Lord- 
(hip's  plough  will  require  four  horfes,  as  well  as  the  other  i 
though  it  is  poffible  that  three  horfes  may  be  found,  for  a  parti- 
eular  occafion,  as  ftrong  as  four  common  ones.  But  if  it  re« 
<]uires  four  horfes  to  work  a  two-furrow  plough,  we  cannot  fetf 
any  advantage  gained  by  their  ufe,  as  the  fame  men  and  the  fame 
horfes  required  for  the  two-furrow  plough  will  work  two  fingle 
ploughs ;  and  we  have  no  hefitation  in  averting,  that  they  are 
much  fimpler  implements,  more  ufeful,  on  almoft  every  occa- 
fion ;  and  that  no  advantages  can  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
his  Lordihip's  plough  in  thofe  di(lri£ls  where  the  fimple  fwing 
plough  is  in  conftant  ufe,  and  properly  underftood. 

What  his  Lordlhip  advances  on  the  queftion  of  working  oxen, 
ihall  now  be  confidered. 

In  the  rude  (late  in  which  hufbandry  long  remained  in  this 
ifland,  oxen  were  generally  employed  by  agricultuiifts,  but  pro- 
greflively  laid  afidc  almoft  in  exa£t  proportion  as  improvement? 
were  introduced.  This  is  a  faft,  not  a  fpcculation,  and  could 
not  have*  occurred,  had  not  the  great  body  of  agriculturifts 
been  convinced  that,  by  fubilituting  horfes  for  oxen,  farm  la- 
bour would  either  be  more  expeditioufly  executed,  or  performed 
2t  lefs  expence.  That  the  operations  of  ploughing  and  carting 
are  more  expeditioufly  accomplifhed  with  horfes,  than  with  oxen, 
m  an  incontrovertible  truth  ;  out  that  thefe  operations  will,  in  all 
''.afcs,  be  executed  at  lefs  expence  by  the  former  than  by  the  lat- 
vr,  has  been  difputed  by  many  people.  On  thefe  points,  how- 
-    •.   -ve  Havr  never  entertainea  a  doubt ;    becaufe,  if  oxen  arc 
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cmployed  to  perform  horfe  worki  they  muft  be  fed  like  bor- 
fcs  \  aod  as  a  greater  number  of  the  former  than  the  latter  muft 
be  employed  to  perform  the  like  extent  of  work,  the  quantity  o£ 
manual  labour  is  thereby  neceflarily  increafcd. 

Of  late,  tlie  other  fide  of  the  queitjon  has  been  efpoufed  by 
many  perfons  \  and  attempts  made  to  reintroduce  oxen  as  general 
beads  of  labour,  though  hitherto  with  little  fuccefs.  Among  o- 
thers,  Lord  SommervtUc  has  boldly  flood  forward  in  fupport  of 
the  ox  fyftem,  and  done  much,  both  by  precept  and  pra£lice,  to 
bring  oxen  into  falhion.  He  has  eftabli&ed  a  cattle  ihow  afc 
London,  where  two  prizes  of  30I.  and  aol.  are  annually  given  to 
the  owners  of  the  belt  yokes  of  oxen  which  have  laboured,  during 
a  given  period,  to  produce  com  for  the  ufe  of  man,  without  taft- 
ing  it  themfelves.  We  give  his  Lorddiip  full  credit  for  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  intentions,  though  by  no  means  difpofed  to  think  that 
their  accompliibment  would  prove  conducive  to  the  profperity  of 
agriculture,  or  even  to  the  general  welfare. 

His  Lordihip's  motive  for  ofienng  the  above  mentioned  pre- 
miums,, is  to  encourage  the  working  of  oxen  inilead  of  horfes  ^ 
being  perfuaded,  that  fubftituting  oxen  for  the  draught,  inilead 
of  horfes,  would  confiderably  increafe  the  quantity  of  human 
food  ;  and  that  both  more  com  and  more  beef  would  be  brought 
to  market,  were  this  meafure  univerfally  adopted.  This  is  a  fub* 
jeA  upon  which  a  great  deal  has  been  faid  and  written,  and  many 
aflertions  and  conjectures  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  ad- 
vocates on  both  fides.  The  quantity  of  corn  confumed  by  horfes^ 
feems  to  be  the  great  bugbear  held  out  by  their  opponents,  with- 
out ever  once  candidly  confidcnng  the  otlier  fide  of  the  queftion. 

We  conceive  that  the  fairefl  mode  of  examining  this  fubjed^ 
will  be  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  ground  neceilary  for  fupporc* 
ing  a  team  of  oxen,  and  a  team  of  horfes,  which  will  do  an  equal- 
quantity  of  work. 

The  greateft  difficulty  feems  to  be,  in  afcertaining  the  number 
•f  oxen  that  will  do  the  fame  work  as  two  horfes.  Some  fay  that 
oxen,  to  work  conftantly  the  year  round,  fhould  not  labour  more 
thai?  half  a  day  at  a  time,  or  three  days  a  week  ;  and  that,  from 
the  flownefs  of  their  motion,  it  will  require  lix  oxen  to  do  the 
work  of  two  horfes,  taking  into  account  the  breaking  in  of  the 
three  year  old  (leers.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  that  four 
oxen  will  do  the  fame  work  as  two  horfes  5 — ^fo,  probably,  truth 
lies  betwixt  the  two.  But,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  we  will 
take  the  lead  number,  namely,  four,  and  from  that  endeavour  to 
make  an  eftimate.  ^ 

Fh>m  experiments  recorded  in  the  Northumberland  Report^ 
the  food  confumed  by  a  horfe  and  an  ox,  is  in  tlie  proportion  of 
itf  10  20|  or  as  4  to  5  i  of  courfe,  if  it  requires  4  acrps  to  fum- 

mer 
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mer  two  hor(es,  it  will  take  lo  to  fummer  four  ootcn.  Now,  ft|p» 
pofing  they  confume  equal  quantities  of  ftraw  in  the  winter,  and 
allowing  two  acres  to  grow  com  for  the  horfes,  and  one.  acre  for 
turnips  for  the  oxen  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  four  oxen  require 

5  acres  more  for  their  fupport  through  the  year  than  the  two 
horfes  :  And  though  the  oxen  eat  no  com,  they  occupy  5  acres 
of  land  for  their  fupport  more  than  horfes ;  which  nve  acres 
would  have  produced  com  for  the  market,  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, not  lefs  than  30  bufhels  of  wheat  or  barley,  and  5obu{hels 
of  oats, — ^befides  i^  acre  of  turnips,  and  the  lame  quantity  of 
clover.  In  refpeft  to  beef,  it  is  a  well  known  fad  to  graziers 
of  Ihort-homed  cattle,  that  an  ox  three  years  old,  put  to  fatten 
for  fix  months,  is  worth  more  to  the  butcher  at  the  end  of  that  pe^ 
riod,  and  will  bring  more  beef  to  market,  than  the  fame  ox,  work- 
ed three  years,  and  then  fattened  fix  months,  would  do  at  6i  years 
old.  Hence,  if  the  land  employed  in  fupporting  this  working  ox 
34-  years,  were  applied  to  rearing  and  feeding  another  ox,  it  is 
plain  that  a  confiderable  greater  produce  in  beef,  tallow  and  lea« 
ther,  would  be  brought  to  market,  by  purfuing  the  fyftem  of 
breeding  oxen  for  fattening  ^  inftead  of  working ;  as  the  oxen  would 
in  that  cafe  be  all  brought  to  market  at  34^  years  old,  inftead  of 

6  J  ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  public  fupplied  with  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  beef  they  would  be,  were  oxen  worked  inftead  of 
horfes,  and  not  killed  till  they  were  6\  years  old.  The  natural 
courfe  of  things,  in  fad,  feems  to  be  this,  that  oxen  fliould  be 
fed,  as  foon  as  may  be,  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,'  and  that  horfes 
(hould  be  employed  for  the  labour  of  the  field. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  horfe  over  the  ox, 
arifes  from  the  great  defpatch  of  bufinefs,  and  confequently  from 
the  faving  of  mens*  wages.  A  horfe  is  alfo  able  to  give  extraor- 
dinary work,  when  occafion  calls  for  it  j  which  is  a  moll  valuable 
quality  in  our  unfteady  climate.  The  ox,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  comparatively  a  flow  (lep ;  and  to  put  him  beyond  it,  is  to 
do  injuiUce  to  his  conllitution.  He  wUl  labour,  but  it  muft  be 
flow  ;  he  mud  feed,  and  this  requires  time.  If,  therefore,  much 
work  is  required,  double  fets  are  neceflary ;  which  may  no  doubt 
be  done,  on  breeding  farms,  without  lofs ;  but  if  attempted  on 
corn  farms,  would  cut  deep  into  tlie  produce. 

Thus  we  have  given  our  fentiments  on  the  principal  fubjeds 
treated  of  in  this  publication,  though  the  taflc  of  going  over  it 
has  not  been  an  eafy  one.  His  Lordlhip  wanders  much,  (kips 
from  one  fubjed  to  another,  and  writes  in  fuch  a  defultory  way, 
that  we  may  almofl  fay,  as  Sir  John  FalftafF  faid  to  Dame  Quick- 
W,  *  One  does  not  know  where  to  have*  him.  N.  &  B. 
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Th  e  winter  quarter^  throughout,  has  proved  extremely  favourable  to 
the  hufbandmao's  operations  ;  and  rarely  has  rural  labour,  of  every  ktnd» 
been  more  fortunately  circumftanced  than  at  prefent.  Wheat  feed,  on 
the  fallows,  clover  leas,  and  bean  ftubbles,  wa8  finifhed  before  the  end  of 
November,  to  a  jjrreater  extent  than  hitherto  known  in  Britain  :  'Smd^ 
latterly,  f»me  has  been  fown,  in  the  dry,  early  diftri6ls,  on  fields  which 
carried  turnips.  Winter  fallows  for  wheat  and  beans  were  executed  ill 
a  fatisfad^ory  way.  Clover  leas  and  old  grafs  lands  ploughed  for  oats  ia 
the  bell  manner.  In  fhort,  the  plough  has  hardly  ilood  ftill  for  a  day 
in  the  com  diftridls.  The  few  frofts  were  of  much  ufe  in  allowing  mt^ 
nure  to  be  carted  out,  and  in  mollifying  the  flrong  foils ;  whilft  they 
were  neither  fo  extenfive  nor  fevere  as  to  injure  the  wheats  tod  turnip*^ 
both  of  which  crops  continue  healthy  and  vigorous. 

In  this  article,  la(l  Number,  it  was  noticed  that  grain  markets  were 
on  the  rife,  and  reafons  were  afRgned  for  the  advance  which  had  thea 
taken  place.  It  is  now  afcertained  beyond  difputc,  that  the  wheat  crop 
of  England  was  almoft  univtrfally  defcdive  ;  and  that  in  the  befl  diftri^s^ 
thofe  on  which  the  markets  depended  chiefly  for  fupplies,  the  deficiency 
was  greatcft.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  crop,  as  we  then  (lat- 
ed  it  to  be,  turns  out  fully  equal  to  an  average  one,  and  capable  of  af^ 
fording  important  relief  to  our  neighbours.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
jj^rain,  chiefly  wheat,  has  been  already  fent  to  Engbnd,  and  orders  fot 
more  are  daily  arriving. 

As  was  formeily  predicted,  prices  continued  rapidly  to  get  up  till 
the  middle  of  November,  efpecially  of  wheat  and  barley,  whilfl  thofe 
of  oats  and  peas  remained  with  little  variation.  The  high  prices  in  the 
London  market,  for  the  firil  mentioned  grains,  which  lefs  or  more  re^ 
gulate  every  market  in  the  ifland,  caufed  large  orders  to  be  fent  to  the 
corn  diflrids  ;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  thefe  orders,  prices  were  offered 
that  occafioned  a  greater  thrafhing  than  ufually  happens  fo  early  in  the 
feafon.  When  the  purchafes  fo  made  arrived  at  market,  the  ufual  ef^ 
icCis  were  produced,  a  temporary  glut  and  a  redu^ion  of  value,  which 
led  many  people  to  believe  that  the  fcarcity  was  not  fo  great  as  original* 
ly  apprehended.  Matters,  howcveri  are  now  taking  a  different  turn* 
The  temporary  glut  feems  to  have  gfone  off,  and  prices  are  fafl  retarnin^^ 
to  the  level  which  they  formerly  maintained. 

Under  thefe  circuroilances,  it  mud  be  confidered  as  unfortunate,  that 
the  regulations  of  lafl  Seflion,  refpedling  the  import  and  export  of 
grain,  were  palTed  into  a  law  at  that  time,  bocaufe,  wife  and  falutary  4$ 
they  are,  it  was  foon  difcovcFcd  thati  by  fclBfh  apd  fuperficial  thinker^ 
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they  would  be  adigned  as  the  fole  caufe  of  the  advance  which  gradually 
took  place  in  the  markets  from  the  time  of  their  ena^ment.  Such 
peoj)!'-*  did  not  (lop  to  invcftigate  the  ftate  of  the  crops,  or  to  condder 
the  nati:re  of  the  weather  which  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  proccfTes  of  filling  and  ripening  were  going  forward. 
They  did  not  refle£l  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  bill,  we  mean  in 
the  fjrft  iiiftancc,  was  to  quicken,  not  to  decreafe  importation  ;  becaufe, 
after  the  15th  November,  the  rates,  at  which  importations  could  be 
scade,  couliderably  advanced.  Nor  did  they  take  into  account,  that 
exportation  could  not  take  place,  confcquently  no  bounty  could  be 
xlrawn,  when  the  average  prices  fo  much  exceeded  thofe  at  which  the 
one  could  be  executed,  and  the  other  obtained.  To  a  reafonable  and 
dlfpaffionate  man,  the  bill  of  laft  Scflion,  whatever  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained of  its  real  objedl  or  merits  \\\\\\  appear  in  uo  other  light  than 
as  a  dead  letter,  fo  far  as  its  operation  was  conne^cd  with  the  late  and 
prefent  high  prices.  That  it  is  crslctjhted  to  raifc  prices  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  readily  grant  ;  bccaufo,  if  meant  for  the  relief  of  the  grow- 
er, it  would  othcrwife  have  been  ulelefs  ;  but  the  rates,  fixed  on  there- 
in, for  regulating  import  and  export,  were  exceeded  by  the  averages 
of  fevera!  diftri^ls  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  operation  ;  nay  more, 
prices  have  declined  fince  the  1 5th  November,  when  the  bill  was  to  have 
the  force  of  a  law  ;  confcquently,  all  that  has  been  urged  againft  it  on 
that  fcorc  is  extraneous  and  irrelevant. 

We  have  liiiened  with  attention  to  the  hue  and  cry  lately  raifed,  and 
to  the  arguments  adduced,  in  the  manufa<^^uring  diftri^^s,  againft  the 
bill,  and  in  favour  of  its  repeal,  and  muil  confcfs  that  we  regard  the 
mod  of  them  as  undeferving  of  notice,  and  altogether  formed  on  the 
true  mercantile  fpirit,  which,  happily  for  the  country,  doe«  not  now 
maintain  its  fornoer  influence.  From  many  othtrn  before  us,  we  feledl 
tht  refolutioos  of  the  Lord  Provoft,  Magiftrates  and  Common-Council 
«if  Glafgow,  as  entitled  to  fom'e  notice,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  fuperi- 
or  refpeft  due  to  that  body  in  thefr  corporate  capacity,  but  alfo  becaufe, 
as  might  be  expe£^ed,  their  refolutions  arc  exprefied  in  more  temperate 
language  than  what  has  been  ufed  by  other  public  bodies,  thofe  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  excepted.  The  city  of  Glafgow,  in  the  refolu- 
tions, declare  their  intention  of  petitioning  Parliament,  i.  To  reduce 
the  prices  at  which  grain  is  allowwl  to  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries on  payment  of  the  low  duties  :  2.  To  regulate  thefe  prices  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  the  whole  maritime  diftridts  of  Great  Britain  : 
3.  To  allow  the  free  tranfmiilion  of  every  kind  of  grain,  at  all  times, 
from  any  one  port  in  the  kingdom  to  another :  4.  To  enadt  that,  whea 
importation  from  the  firitifh  colonies  in  America  is  permitted,  the  ports 
(hail  continue  open  for  fix  months  at  a  time. 

To  the  fecond  and  third  obje£b  of  the  petition  we  are  not  hoftile, 
our  fentiments,  as  often  declaredy  being  friendly  to  a  free  trade  in  grain 
within  the  ifland  ;  and  we  can  fee  no  difference  whether  this  trade  is 
(     lied  on  internally  with  a  waggon,  or  coaftwife  with  a  fhip.     The 

\  Ptjc^  wc  dcodcdly  oppof<^|  becaufe  it  i^oet  virtually  to  a  repeal  of 
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the  a£i  of  laft  Seffion,  though  fuch  was  pafTed  upon  wife  and  cogent 
mntivcs.  To  the  lad  we  can  by  no  means  agree,  becaufe  a  meafure  of 
this  nature  world  nearly  be  the  fame  ao  permitting  a  free  trade  in  grain 
witti  the  Britlfh  colonies  in  America  at  all  times. 

The  reafunft,  on  which  the  6r(l  prayer  of  the  petition  is  foundedt 
do  not  difplay  fuch  accuracy  in  buHnefs  as  might  have  been  expc^- 
cd  from  the  rcf[>t6table  petitioners.  My  Lord  Provoll,  &c.  in  their  ■ 
pround-work,  fay,  in  fubftance,  that  the  average  price  of  grain,  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  from  May  1^93  to  Auguft  1804,  has  been 
examined*  and  that  it  is  found  that,  at  the  rat<^s  fixed  by  the  recent 
ftatute,  the  ports,  during  the  above  period,  would  have  been  almofl  uni« 
formly  (hut,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  of  fcarcity.  Now,  grant- 
ing the  corrcA'icfs  of  this  itatement,  but  denying  the  inference  meant 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  we  prefume  that  a  reference  to  pall  times  proves 
nothing,  when  dire^led  againft  the  late  a6l,  except  this  one  thing, 
namely,  that  if  Britain  does  not  produce  a  fufficient  quantity  of  grain 
for  the  confumption  of  its  inhabitants,  a  rife  on  the  home  price,  to  a  cer« 
tain  extent,  mud  take  place  befure  recourfe  can  be  had  to  foreign  coun- 
triesy  or  other  places,  without  the  Ifland,  for  additional  fupplies^  Al- 
lowing, for  argument's  fake,  that  an  annual  deficiency  takes  place,  this 
deficiency  would  be  regularly  fupplied  by  imports  as  formerly,  though 
confcfTedly  on  higher  terms,  li  my  Lord  Provod  and  his  brethren 
meant  to  inlinuate  that,  undcrr  the  prtfent  bill,  the  ports  would  never  be 
open  for  importation,  except  in  times  of  fcarcity  ivhich  approached  to  fd- 
nine,  they  either  impofed  on  themfelves,  or  intended  to  impoCc  upon 
others  ;  and  yet,  in  the  argument  adopted  by  them,  what  cife  could 
be  their  meaning  ? 

The  fecond  rcafon  is  dire(flly  in  the  face  of  an  edabli(hed  fa(fl,  name- 
ly, that  labour  has  rifen  more  in  value  than  provifions.  My  Lord  Pro- 
vod, &c.  declare  *  that  the  prices,  at  which,  according  to  the  late  acl,  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  efpecially  oats  and  oat  meal,  may  be  impoited 
•n  payment  of  the  low  duties,  are  much  higher  than  the  exilling  circum- 
dances  require. '  Now,  what  are  we,  in  this  cafe,  to  uuderdand  by 
exifting  circumflances  ?  Do  thefe  gentlemen  mean  the  circumllanccs  un- 
der which  \\\€  grower  is  placed,  that  is  to  fay,  the  rate  of  his  rent,  the 
value  of  his  labour,  and  the  extent  of  his  taxes  ?  or,  is  it  the  circum- 
dances  which  afTei^  the  confumcr,  and,  ami>ng  others,  his  relative  ability 
to  purchafe  bread  and  meal  at  a  trifling  advance  of  price,  that  we  are  called 
to  confider  ?  If  i\\tji/j7  are  meant,  wc  prefume  t:iat  a  fmgle  argument, 
10  favour  of  the  provifions  of  the  late  llatute,  mult  be  regarded  as  fu- 
perfluous,  becaufe  the  expences  of  cultivating  land  are  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  have,  of  late,  confiderably  iucreafcd.  I^  ihtfccond,  wc 
mud  regard  the  general  rate  of  wag;es  as  much  more  advanced  than  what 
is  required,  to  meet  any  alteration  of  the  prices  of  grain  which  can 
pofilibly  take  place  under  the  operations  of  the  new  corn  law.  We  are 
fatisfied  concerning  the  iffue,  if  the  merits  of  that  law  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  exifling  circumjlances.  In  facl,  the  value  of  moiiey 
is  fo  materiallv  altered,  ae  to  judify  us  in  maintaining,  that  the  rates  fixed 
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by  the  bill,  though  nominally  higher,  arc  in  reality  lower  than  thofe  fix- 
ed on  in  any  former  bill,  fince  corn  laws  were  judged  expedient  and  ne- 
CcfTary, 

If  any  thing  on  this  fubje^,  from  a  manufa£luring  or  mercantile  bo« 
dy,  could  give  us  fiirprife,  it  would  be  what  is  faid  concerning  oats  and 
oat  meal ;  becaufe  the  rates,  at  which  thefe  neceflary  articles  may  be  im« 
ported,  are  in  reality  lower,  comparatively  fpeaking,  than  thofe  which 
affe6l  other  grains.  Oats  may  be  imported  at  the  low  duty  of  2d.  per 
quarter,  even  from  foreign  countries,  when  the  average  price  is  228.  per 
quarter,  or  about  1 68.  per  Linlithgow  boll,  which  no  perfon  can  regard 
as  an  extravagant  price,  as  meal  can  then  be  afforded  at  13d.  per 
peck.  It  alfo  deferves  notice,  that  for  twelve  months  paft,  meal  has  fel- 
dom  been  higher  in  the  Glafgow  market  than  in  that  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  at  the  prefent  moment,  does  not  exceed  is.  4d.^rpeck,  or  id.  per 
pound  weight.  If  any  thing  was  wanting  to  prove  that  markets  are  re- 
gulated more  by  the  produ6tivenefs  of  the  crop  than  by  corn  laws,  it 
might  be  got  from  the  prefent  prices  of  oats  and  oat  meal.  Oats,  laft 
feafon,  proved  to  be  an  average  crop  ;  confequently,  prices  have  kept 
moderate,  and  have  not  advanced  much  above  the  importation  rates. 
Wheat,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  deficient  in  many  diftri^  ;  confequent« 
ly,  advanced  with  rapidity  above  the  prices  at  which  it  could  be  im- 
ported. If  this  advance  was  occafioned  by  the  late  aA,  why  was 
not  the  price  of  oats  affe6led  in  the  fame  manner  ?  No  other  anfwer  can 
be  given,  than  that  oats  were  a  good  crop,  and  wheat  a  bad  one.  The 
law  for  regulating  the  import  and  export  of  both,  pafTed  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  ;  yet  we  find  that  it  has  had  no  effeA  in  regulating  the  mar- 
ket prices  of  either,  except  fo  far  as  arofe  from  prohibiting  import  be- 
low certain  rates  therein  fixed. 

If  my  Lord  Provofl  and  his  brethren  meant  to  make  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  upon  the  Legiflature  as  would  have  produced  a  repeal  of  the  a6i  of 
lafl  feflion,  they  ought  to  have  taken  up  a  different  ground,  and  (hewo 
that  the  prices,  Jixed  for  regulating  import,  had  been  raifed  more  than 
was  called  for  by  the  increafed  expence  of  farm  labour  and  puhl'ic  burdens. 
This  would  have  been  a  found  foundation  on  which  their  after  reafons 
might  have  been  built  ;  and  could  they  alfo  have  (hewn,  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  that  the  rate  of  wages,  paid  by  them  to  the  operative 
manufadiurers,  was  not  in  unifon  with  the  advance  of  price  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  will  take  place  in  the  grain  market  in  confequence  of 
the  new  law,  they  might  have  expcded  fuccefs  from  their  petition.  If 
a  free  trade  in  grain  was  wifhed  for,  they  fhould  have  bcg^m  by  difclaim- 
ing  and  renouncing  all  monopoly.  This  line  of  condudl,  to  be  fure, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  mercantile  principle,  though  certainly 
agreeable  to  the  one  which  dtreds  u^  to  do  to  our  neighbours  what  we 
would  wifli  done  to  ourfelvcs. 

That  a  flrong  pufh  will  be  made  in  Parliament  to>  repeal  or  amend  the 
com  law,  need  not  be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 
landed  interefl  to  meet  their  adverfaries  with  firmnefs  and  refolution* 
If  ikey  fit  with  tkcir  arms  a-kimbo  ;  if  they  fuflFer  the  table  of  parlia- 
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nent  to  be  crowded  with  petitions  from  manufafbiring  dtftri&y  wtth- 
ODt  daimiog  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  their  own  intereft,  then  defeat 
and  difgrace  mo  ft  inevitably  follow.  Agriculture  has  often,  and  with 
jaftiecy  been  denominated  the  firft  of  the  arts,  whilft  thofe  employed  in 
k  may  be  fafely  confidered  as  the  moft  numerous  and  mod  ufeful  clafs  of 
manufii6kurers.  Every  wife  government  will  therefore  protcft  their 
intereft  with  diligence  and  aifiduity.  Such  will  not  offer  a  boon  to  fo« 
reign  agriculturifts,  or  give  them  a  JIance  in  the  home  market  on  pre- 
ferable terms,  merely  to  gratify  the  humour  of  other  traders  and  manu- 
fa6iurcr8.  In  h&^  the  Glafgow  merchants  would  rather  import  wheat 
at  all  times  from  Amenca,  than  from  the  eailern  coaft  of  Britain,  and 
that  for  a  reafon  which,  with  them,  is  the  bed  of  all  rcafons,  that 
greater  profit  is  thereby  gamed.     For 

*  Give  but  a  merchant  prefent  profit, 

*  He  takes,  and  thinks  no  further  of  it.  ' 

Such  do  not  care  an  old  fong  about  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
•r  the  fuccefs  of  its  hufbandry.     Thefe  things  they  leave  to 

*  Your  lords,  your  worfhip8,"and  your  honours.  * 

We  may  remember  the  aftivity  difplaycd  by  the  Weft  Indian  mer- 
chants to  keep  the  diflilleries  (hut,  which  would  likely  have  fucceed- 
rd,  had  they  not  been  withilood  by  the  guardian  angel  of  agriculture 
under  the  femblance  of  Mr  Addington.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
Successor  will  not  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  bed  and  trueft  intereft  of 
the  country,  nor  countenance  a  meafure,  that  has  for  its  obje^  the  ruin 
of  Bricifh  agriculture;  a  circumtlance  which  would  neccffarily  attend 
the  introdu^loH  of  forei^jn  grain  into  our  markets^  on  lower  terms 
than  thofe  at  which  it  can  be  iuccefsfuliy  cultivated  by  hufbandmen  at 
Lome. 

It  has  been  confidently  reported,  of  late,  that  the  property  tax  is  to 
be  doubled  ;  a  meafure  to  which,  if  called  for  by  (late  neceffity,  we 
can  have  no  objcAion,  providing  the  tax,  fo  far  as  it  affcfts  the  occu* 
piers  of  land,  is  impofed  upon  them  '\\\  the  fame  way,  and  to  the  fame 
extent,  as  on  other  claffcs  of  the  community.  If  the  principles,  adopt- 
ed in  the  a^  «8o3,  whereby  rent  was  made  the  criterion  of  income, 
are  meant  to  be  continued,  we  inn  ft  offer  our  folemn  diffent  from  the 
meafure  ;  becaufc  fuch  are  opprefiive,  unequal,  and  calculated  to  raifc 
double  more  money  from  farmers,  than  from  other  claffes  who  enjoy 
equal  incomes.  The  evil  is  great,  ui.'der  the  cxifting  law  ;  but,  if  the 
lax  were  to  be  doubled,  the  evil  would  be  increafed,  not  in  an  arith- 
metical, but  in  a  geometrical  progrtiTion.  A  tax  of  a  tenth  may  be 
paid  ;  but  one  which  would  go  to  a  half,  or  even  to  a  fourth,  wou.d  iu- 
fallibly  bring  ruin  and  dellru^ion  on  numberlefs  individuals. 

As  the  five  per  cent,  tax  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  colledled  for  a  lothcr 
year,  viz.  for  1804,  according  to  the  prefent  regulations,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  way  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
aflefTed  and  collcAed  for  1803  :  This  we  fhall  do  with  as  m.ich  brvvlty 
as  is  coofiftent  with  the  importance  of  the  fubjed  under  coi.fidera- 
tioQ.  G  3 
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The  d<iicf  points  on  which  difierent  opinions  were  held  in  Spotlandi 
concerning  the  Property  a<El,  wtre  the  claufes  which  applied  to  farmeis 
poflefling.  under  Icafetf  whereuf  feven  years  had  elapfed,  and  the  dedudion 
of  one  eij^hth  from  the  rent  of  tithe-free  farms.  On  the  firft  poiotf 
vft  believe  few  counties  had  much  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied,  becaufe 
valuations  were  generally  made  on  liberal  and  equitable  principles,  that 
isy.  according  to  ^e  *uforih  of  the  land  at  the  time^  all  the  circumftances, 
under  which  the  occupier  was  placed,  bring  conGdered  ;  but,  on  the 
other  point,  namely,  the  dedudiion  of  one  eighth  from  rent,  a  greater 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  in  very  few  counties,  perhaps  in 
not  more  than  four  or  £ve,  was  this  dedud^ion  obtained,  though  more 
plainly  ahd  diflindkly  expVeflcd  than  almofl  any  other  part  of  this  mul- 
tifarious and  complicated  acl.  In  fadl,  the  people  who  difputed  the 
dcdudlion,  argued  rather  againft  its  expediency  and  propriety,  than  a- 
gainll  the  validity  of  the  enad^ment.  They  feemed  to  aiTume  the  right 
of  Jitiing  itt  judgement  on  an  a6l  of  Parliament,  inftead  of  confining 
themfelves  to  the  duties  attendant  upon  its  execution.  If  the  deduction 
had  been  refufed  in  our  cafe,  we  would  have  fuffered  a  diftrain,  and 
brought  an  a£tion  of  replevy.  The  words  of  the  adl,  applicable  to  the 
deduction,  are  fo  pofitive,  that  the  conteft  would  have  been  an  eafy  one. 
The  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  deduction  may  be  contefled,  but 
pot  the  enadlment  itfelf,  which  exprefsly,  and  without  any  limitatioa 
whatever,  applies  in  the  like  manner  to  farmers  in  both  countries. 

One  thing  occurred  in  the  colledlion  of  this  tax,  at  leail  it  happened 
in  the  county  we  are  connected  with,  which  proves  how  little  the  fub- 
jedl  is  underflood  even  by  thofe  appointed  to  execute  the  adl.  The 
fmall  tenants,  indeed  every  one,  whatever  rent  was  paid,  were  aiTefied 
in  the  full  fum  of  fixpence  per  pound  of  rent,  after  the  dedudlion  of 
one  eighth  therefrom  was  made  ;  though,  to  any  perfon  poffeired  of  a 
tolerably  clear  head,  it  mud  be  obvious  that  one  half  of  the  rent  was  to 
be  taken  as  income,  and  abatements  made  accordingly.  In  fa6l,  every 
tenant  paying  lefs  than  137I.  ought  to  have  been  exempted  from  the 
tax,  becaufe,  according  to  the  a<Sl,  it  requires  fudi  a  rent  to  yield  60I. 
of  income  ;  and  none  were  liable  to  the  maxlfhuw  tax  of  6d.  in  the 
pound,  who  paid  lefs  than  342I.  los.,  except  they  had  income  frorai 
other  fources.  We  ftate  thefe  particulars,  in  order  that  the  tenantry 
may  be  on  their  guard  againft  erroneous  charges  in  future  ;  and  recom- 
niend  tliat  abatements  fhould  be  claimed,  in  the  returns  made  to  the 
commiffioners,  by  every  one  who  is  placed  under  the  circumilances  cor- 
defccnded  upon. 

We  underftand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  eftabliih  a  branch  of  the 
Moraydiire  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  farm- 
ers, in  the  diftrid^s  fouth  of  the  Forth.  This  is  a  wife  and  falutary 
Eieafure,  and  deftrving  of  fupport.  We  mean,  in  next  Number,  to 
point  out  the  objf*dts  of  the  Society  in  a  minute  manner.  In  the  mean 
time,  fome  particulars  rcfpediing  the  eftablifhment  may  be  learned,  oq 
applying  to  MtfLs  Murray  Baxter  Sc  Mafon,  infuraoce-brokers,  Ediu- 
)mTfh 

Sir 


Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  Baronet,  with  a  viev 
ncfit  agriculture  in  an  important  branch,  authorifes  us  ta  olfer, 
namf*9  a  g^Li  medal  ofJ!vf  guintas  value  to  the  author  of  the  be 
on  the  ftoring  of  turnips  and  nita  baga  for  the  fupply  of  mnni 
fpnng  confumption.  Competitors  for  this  premium  will  be  f< 
as  lodge  their  eflays,  on  or  before  the  loth  of  June,  with  tl: 
lifhers  of  this  Work,  afliKing  a  motto  to  them,  and  enclofuig  j 
note  coiitniniiig  their  names  and  addrefs,  with  a  copy  of  the  m 
the  oiitfide,  none  of  which  fhall  be  opened,  except  tue  or 
relates  to  the  eflay  for  which  the  medal  Hiall  be  adjudged, 
prize  eflay  fliall  be  inferted  in  the  Auguft  Magazine.  Sir  ( 
with  a  partiality  which  calls  for  every  acknowledgement,  has  been 
to  conftitute  the  Conductor  fole  judge  for  determining  the  m 
the  feveral  competitors. 

The.  weather  has  been  hitherto  exceedingly  favourable  for 
cattle  and  Aieep  on  turnips  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  f 
fons  this  valuable  root  has  afforded  fo  full  a  fupply  of  food  as 
prefent  one.  Fields,  under  this  crop,  profpered  amazingly  in  ai 
and  it  may  fafcly  be  faid,  that,  in  every  cafe,  they  have  turned 
penor  to  expe6iation  :  So  has  ruta  baga.  Fat  cattle  and  (be 
tinue  pretty  plentiful,  and  draw  prices  from  88.  6d.  to  9s.  p< 
Amilcrdam,  fmking  offal.  Lean  flock  of  all  kinds,  from  the  g 
of  the  weather,  is  in  a  thriving  way,  and,  according  to  every  5 
fent  us  from  the  breeding  diftrids,  will  be  prefented  in  good  ord( 
the  grafs  feafon  arrives,  providing  no  uufortujiate  circumflance! 
vene.  y«'««  30,   i 


EXTRACrS  FROM  PxirATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

SCOTLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Rofsjhire^  J^n*  14. 

*  We  have  enjoyed  uncommonly  fine  weather,  interrupted  ind 
calionally  by  frolt,  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  ploughe 
A  confiderable  part  of  our  fpare  grain  was  early  bought  up  a 
prices,  in  confcquence  of  the  great  demand  from  the  fouth, 
however,  has  recently  flackened.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  v 
at  wheat  feed  time,  the  fields  fown  with  that  grain  do  not  look  i 
as  we  could  wifh,  though  of  late  their  appearance  is  much  \a\\ 
Potatoes  were  a  more  abundant  crop  than  for  many  years  paft,  \v 
a  fortunate  circumflance  during  the  prefent  high  price  of  meal. 
this  efculent  is  fo  highly  relifhed  by  our  people,  that  it  forms  thei 
cipal  food.  Turnips  are  alfo  a  good  crop  ;  and,  added  to  the  fi 
ply  of  flraw  this  fcaf(»D,  will  caufe  our  cattle  come  to  market 
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fpring,  in  higher  condition  than  cuftomarily  happens.     The  pradUcc 
giving  turnips  to  wintering  cattle  in  the  ftjaw-yard  was  introduced  4> 
lome  fouthrcountry  fanners,  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  it  were  mor^^ 
generally  adopted.     A  very  extraordinary  oppofition  has  been   (bute^^ 
m  this  county  againit  the  propofed  improvements  by  bridges  and  roads   $ 
but,  from  the  aftivity  of  feveral  proprietors,  hopes  are  entertained  tha^ 
it  will  be  cQinpletely  overcome.  * 

Banffshire  ^larierly  Report, 

Our  operations  have  gone  on  with  very  little  interruption  fince  the 
date  of  laft  Report,  and,  in  general,  labour  is  well  advanced.  A  brifk 
demand  for  grain  prevailed  about  the  end  of  November,  and  better 
prices  were  given  than  this  county  has  been  accuflomed  to  receivt  for 
fome  time  paft,  particularly  for  wheat  and  barley.  The  former  is  moft- 
ly  fold,  and  brought  from  35s.  to  38s.  per  boll  of  88  pints,  and  barley 
258.  and  26s.  per  boll  of  128  pints.  It  is  now  obvious  that  this  article 
nuikes  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  crop,  and  what  remains  on  hand  is  ex- 
pe6ied  to  bring  a  good  price,  not  with  (landing  of  the  depreffion  which 
lately  took  place.  Oats,  which  may  be  confidered  the  principal  part 
of  our  crop,  have  been  bought  in  confiderable  quantities  at  17s.  and  i8s., 
and  feveral  cargoes  are  already  (hipped.  They  are,  however,  fallen  to 
15s.  and  1 6s.,  with  little  demand.  What  I  hinted  in  my  lad  is  now 
fully  verified  ;  the  crop  turns  out  an  abundant  one,  the  oats  doing  remark- 
ably well  both  in  the  barn  and  the  mill.  Potato  oats  yield  rather  bet- 
ter than  1 8  pecks  from  the  boll,  and  a  kind  we  lately  got  from  Angus- 
ihire  gives  1 7  pecks.  Although  thra(hing  did  not  commence  early,  on 
account  of  the  fine  autumn,  the  quantity  of  grain  already  fold  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  ordinary  feafons.  Feeding  of  cattle  is  hke  to  be  a 
bare  trade  with  us,  butcher  meat  being  fcarcely  worth  75.  per  (lone, 
fink  offal :  So  that  if  a  rife  does  not  take  place  in  the  fpring,  it  is  to' 
be  apprehended  that  a  great  part  of  our  turnip  will  be  confumed  with 
little  advantage. Jan.  1  7, 

Letter  from  Upper  Annandule^   1 7/A  yartuary. 

*  The  falfe  alarms  raifed  about  the  corn  bill  had  an  effed  in  raifing 
the  prices  in  Odlober,  which  fl actuated  from  2s.  6d.  to  28.  4d.  per 
ftone  for  oat  meal,  and  from  5s.  4d.  to  5?.  per  Winchefter  bu(hel  of 
firft  barley,  but  are  now  fubfid'd  to  28.  3d.  for  oat  meal,  and  under 
58.  for  firft  barley.  The  late  unfavourable  weather  for  ploughing  has 
filled  the  com  mills  to  the  doors,  and  contributed  alfo  to  reduce  the 
prices.  Moft  part  of  the  barley  of  this  quarter  has  been  difpofed  of. 
There  was  little  ejftra  thra(hing  in  November,  people  on  both  fides  ap- 
pearing difpofed  fo  wait  the  i(rue  of  things,  which  at  that  time  was  tin- 
eertain.  A  confiderable  breadth  of  ploughiuij  was  accompliihed  before 
the  late  froi^s  commenced  ;  and  large  quantities  of  manure  were  taken 
out  during  thofe  frofts,  and  depo(itcd  in  the  fields  intended  for  fallowing 
by  green  crops. 
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^  Lord  Meadowbank's  compoft  (mofs  and  dung)  produced  me  ex« 
cellent  turnips  laft  crop}  of  all  varieties/ including  Swediih  ;  and  pota« 
toes  of  better  quality  than  thofe  grown  on  flable  dung,  and,  what  I 
was  not  prepared  to  expe6l,  in  larger  quantities  alfo. ' 

Dumfries/hire  ^arterly  Report* 

There  has  feldom  been  a  winter  quarter  more  favourable  than  the 
prefcnt  for  farming  purfuits.  Little  fnow  has  fallen — the  frofts  have 
beenjmoderate — the  thaws  gentle  and  temperate.  The  confequences  are, 
that  cattle  and  (heep  are  healthy,  and  in  great  ftrength.  «  Turnips  have 
ftood  quite  found,  and  feem  to  feed  as  truly  as  ever  occurred  in  any 
feafon. 

Plough -work  has  gone  on  fuccefsfully.  The  early  fown  wheat  vege- 
tated briikly,  and  is  luxuriant.  What  was  late  fown,  upon  potato  land* 
remained  long  under  ground,  and  feme  is  not  yet  up.  Much  dung 
has  lately  been  moved  out  of  the  ftraw-yards  ;  and  it  is  fatis^i^ory  to 
fee  that  farmers  are  generally  adopting  that  beneficial  practice  which 
lelTens  their  fpring  labour,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  increafes  the  value 
of  the  article. 

-  Cattle  fold  rather  more  freely  at  the  end  of  autumn  than  expeded, 
though  the  dealers  had  to  travel  farther  fouth  than  ufual.  It  is  under- 
ftood,  however,  that  they  were  well  paid  for  their  journey.  From  this 
circumflance,  it  is  thought  that  (trong  cattle  will  be  in  demand,  and  go 
off  early  in  the  fpring.  The  demand  for  fat  (heep  did  not  leflen  after 
Martinmas  ;  but  the  great  number  of  them  in  the  county  prevented 
their  bringing  laft  year's  prices.  By  the  repetition  of  good  feafons,  they 
ha^e  increafed  beyond  expectation  ;  and  the  prefent  moderate  price  of 
animal  food  is  wholly  owing  to  an  overftock.  Indeed,  the  country  nc* 
ver  was  more  favourably  circumllanced  for  the  confumption  of  butcher 
meat.  Tradefmen  are  paid  high  wages — manufac^lurers  are  in  full  em- 
ployment— and  thoufands  of  tciltrsy  who  would  have  been  half  ftarving 
at  home,  now  fully  fed  on  beef  and  pork  in  our  navy  and  army.  But 
the  price  of  meat  need  not  be  expe£led  to  rife  much,  unlefs  we  are  vi- 
filed  with  cold  and  wet  feafons,  which  neceffarily  prove  injurious  to 
Iheep  flocks. 

Wheat  of  laft  year's  growth  is  generally  fmall  in  the  pickle,  and  6f 
light  weight,  and  has  fold  at  about  9s.  per  buniel.  Barley  was  good9 
and  brings  5s.  Oats,  the  potato  kind,  3s  4d.  Common  kinds,  2S.  9d. 
Oatmeal,  2s.  4d.  per  ftone.— — ^^^w.  21. 

Letter  from  an  extenfive  Farmer  in  Annandale^  January  2 1. 

*  Our  markets  for  all  forts  of  grain  were  brifk  in  November,  the  de- 
mand from  I^iverpool  and  other  ports  in  that  quarter  being  confiderable  ; 
but,  of  late,  prices  have  experienced  a  reduction  of  from  12I.  to  15I. 
per  cent.,  with  a  proportional  diminution  of  orders.  Barley  was  not 
an  abundant  crop  with  us,  nor  was  wheat  good,  much  of  it  being 
blighted  and  fmutted  ;  but  oats  are  plentiful.  At  Carhfle  market  on' 
t}ie  I9thy  wheat  fold  at  3c s.,  barley  148.^  potato  oats  98.  6d.,  com- 
mon 
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mon  ditto  78.-  6d.  to  8s.,  all  per  CarliHe  budiel,  equal  to  three  Win- 
cheflers.  I  think  there  is  not  much  more  grain  thrafhcd  out  than  ufual 
at  this  fcafon  of  the  year,  it  not  being  the  cuilom  of  our  farmers  to 
thra(h  fafter  than  cattle  foddering  requires. 

*  The  number  of  fwine  in  hand  this  feafon  is  uncommonly  great,  and 
the  price  of  pork  fallen  to  58.  or  5s.  3d.  per  ftone  of  14  lib.  At  our 
I>umfrie8  market,  from  200  to  250  head,  weighing  from  14  to  20 
ftone  each,  are  fold  wi^ekly,  hefides  many  drove  direclly  out  of  the 
county.  Our  chief  demand  is  for  the  London  market,  where  they  are 
fer.t  in  a  dried  (late  ;  but  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven  likewife  take  a 
good  deal  off  our  hand.  Sheep  have  not  lately  fold  well,  though  it  is 
expelled  that  the  price  of  fat  will  foon  move  upwards.  Our  drovers 
brought  their  ftore  cattle  to  a  good  account  tliis  feafon.  At  St  Faith's 
fair  in  Norfolk,  an  uncommon  number  of  GaUoway  and  Fife  cattle  were 
ihown,  which,  from  the  accounts  I  have  obtained,  ptiid  tlie  drovers 
handfomely.  The  Leiccfter  (heep  feem  to  anfwer  well  with  me,  having 
had  more  demands  for  fmall  parcels  of  them  than  I  could  fupply.  I 
think  that  breed  will  foon  become  a  common  ftock  with  us,  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  land,  and  advantage  of  the  owners. 

'  Potatoes  are  an  abundant  crop  this  fcafon,  and  a  great  many  car- 
goes have  been  (hipped  for  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood  at  i8d. 
j)er  112  lib.  The  quantity  on  hand  ftill  greatly  exceeds  what  will  be 
wanted  for  the  fupply  of  the  diftricl.  ' 

t-etter from  Falkirk^  January  22. 

*  The  circumftanccs  of  lafl  quarter,  like  the  barren  period  of  the 
year  it  includes,  afford  little  matter  for  an  agricultural  report.  The 
feafon,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  ver}-  open,  and  extremely  favourable 
to  field  operations,  confequently  ploughing  is  as  far  advanced  as  could 
iiC  wifhed  in  preparing  jor  the  enfuing  crop.  The  fame  circumftancet 
have  been  favourable  for  keeping  cattle  long  out  of  the  ftraw  yards ; 
but  indeed  fodder  is  in  fuch  abundance,  that  this  ha^  been  of  much  lefs 
confrquence  than  often  happens.  Although  ftraw  has  not  been  much 
wanted,  the  ready  demand  in  the  market  for  all  forts  of  grain  has  cauf- 
cd  thrartiing  out  to  be  as  far  advanced  as  ufually  happens  at  this  time  of 
the  feafon.  The  wheats  look  admirably  well,  efpecially  fucli  as  were 
early  fown.  They  have  acquired  a  degree  of  vigour  that  will  enable 
them  to  hold  out  againft  fevere  trials  in  fpring,  fhould  fuch  occur. 
Thofe  fown  later  are  a  great  deal  more  feeble  ;  but  of  this  defcription 
few  fields  occur  in  our  diftridl.  Nine  tenths  of  our  wlicat  being  after 
fummer  fallow,  we  need  feldom  be  thrown  late  in  fowing  ;  and  early 
fowing  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance. 

*  Young  graffes  continue  to  look  very  promifing.  It  is  rather  fur- 
^rifing  that  the  heavy  crop  on  the  ground  lall  year  did  not  prove  more 
prejudicial  to  them.  Some  pafture  fields  have  been  already  let  at  a  rate 
^rcatl}'  beyond  that  of  lall  year  ;  but,  from  pn-fent  appearances,  many 

very  judicious  people  are  much  at  a  lofs>  to  conceive  how   they  can  pof- 
Vjly  make  it  out  undvr  fjich  an  advance  of  rci.t,     Our  butdia-  market 
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bas  been  rer/  futfy  fupplied,  and  prices  hare  continaed'  pretty  fteady  7 
any  Tari4itiony  however,  being  rather  on  the  fide  of  decleniion.  Oar 
grain  market,  at  leaft  in  the  article  of  wheat  and  barley,  during  tho 
hA  quarter,  had  rifen  kx)nfiderably,  but  for  feme  months  paft  has  been 
gradually  ceclining  again.  This  has  taken  place  iu  a  greater  degrM^ 
with  refj>e6l  to  barley,  and  (hews  unequivocally,  that  the  demand  for 
this  article  has  upon  the  whole  lefTened,  as  it  is  perfedly  afcertained 
that  the  quantity  fown  laft  year  was  much  below  what  had  taken  place 
for  fome  years  before.  The  dillillers  having  lately  ufed  a  great  quantx* 
ty  of  oats  in  their  manufadlure,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fall  in 
barley.  Wheat  may  be  noted  at  40s.,  barley  28s.,  beans  2  is. ;  potatoes 
68.  6d.  per  boU ;  oat  meal  I5d.  per  peck. 

*  Allow  me  to  make  a  remark  on  the  ilate  of  oiur  com  market,'  to 
which  I  am  led,  by  obferving,  in  a  late  newfpaper,  fome  refolutions  cf* 
the  merchants  and  manufadlurers  of  Glafgow,  againft  the  com-bilU 
particularly  fetting  forth  the  partial  hardihips  thofe  manufacturing 
diflricts,  with  which  they  are  connedled,  mull  fuffer  above  others  in 
the  kingdom,  from  its  operation.  I  am  not  now  fpeaking  of  the  gt« 
neral  merit,  or  demerit  of  the  bill,  but  merely  whether  its  regulatioiit 
have  partially  affeAed  the  weftem  or  manufaduring  diftridls  of  the 
country  in  a  greater  degree  than  others  of  the  kingdom,  on  whidi 
a  great  part  of  the  complaint  is  leHed.  From  the  language  held, 
we  would  naturally  exped  to  find,  that  the  corn-market  of  Glafgow, 
and  thofe  much  connedled  with  it,  would  be  higher  than* thofe  of  tbe 
eaftcm,  or  iigricullural  counties  of  the  kingdom.  This  at  kaft  feems  a 
natural  inference,  and,  if  it  were  the  fa6l,  would  certainly  go  farther 
than  many  arguments  in  eftablifliing  the  truth  of  the  peculiar  hardflup^ 
of  that  lill  in  its  application  to  them.  The  market  at  Falkirk,  fito*. 
ated  in  a  rich  corn  country,  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  con- 
fiderahle  in  Scotland,  and  peculiarly  conneded  with  that  of  Glafgow  by 
means  of  the  canal,  which  affords  an  eafy,  ex{)editious,  and  cheap  coni« 
uiunication  with  that  city,  and  muft  neceffarily  feel  any  confiderable 
variation  in  the  price  of  corn  there.  In  the  Falkirk  market,  the  price 
of  wheat  (in  which  article  the  principal  advance  has  taken  place)  hat 
not  or.ly  fluctuated  much  lefs,  but  has  been  uniformly  below  that  of 
Haddinjrton,  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  ever  before  was  known* 
Conndering  our  ready  communication  by  the  canal,  how  could  tJiis  have 
happened,  were  it  true,  as  flated,  that  the  weftem  diftrids  had  felt  ia 
a  peculiar  or  partial  way  the  influence  of  the  corn-bill  ?  If  this  bill 
has  had  any  confiderable  effeft  at  all,  which  I  believe  few  people  who 
know  much  of  thefe  matters  think  it  has,  it  certainly  does  not  appe^ 
in  any  thing  like  a  local  or  partial  rife  in  the  weftern  markets. 

*  But  it  is  well  known  how  fenfibly  alive  thefe  gentlemen  are   to 
ever)-  thing  that  might  tend  in  any   degree  to  trench  on  their  exor* 
bitant  and  extravagant  profits,  which   their  fplendid  manner  of  liviojP 
fmphatically  proclaims  to  the  world.     They  are  fufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted 
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qnainted  with  their  own  bufinefs  to  know,  that  any  rife  in  the  rate  of 
labour  (and  this  is  what  they  dread)  may  be  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  profits.  This  is  the  true  fecret  of  all  their  meetings,  which 
are  in  the  true  monopoHzing  fpint  that  has  ever  chara£ierifed  that  dafi 
of  the  community.  * 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Perth ^  January  23. 

•  With  ufl,  the  grain  crop  1 804  turns  out  fomethiog  like  an  average ; 
and  it  feems  more  than  probable  that  the  recent  high  prices  were  folely 
occafioned  by  a  failure  of  crop  in  the  fouthern  diftri6ks  of  the  Ifland. 
Owing  to  tne  uncommon  demand  at  an  early  llage,  and  with  prices  a- 
bove  par,  a  quantity  of  grain,  greater  than  common,  could  not  fail  to 
be  drawn  from  the  growers.  In  faft,  a  proportion  exceeding  ordinary 
fales  has  already  been  marketed  ;  and  many  (lack-yards  at  Martinmas  had 
ajTumed  their  ufual  Candlemas  appearance. 

•  The  regulations  of  laft  Scflion  refpt^ling  the  import  and  export  of 
grain,  have  been  aifi^ned  as  the  caufe  of  the  late  high  prices  ;  and  ftringt 
of  refolutions  have  iflued  from  the  Perth  Shoemakers'*  HalU  and  other 
places,  denf.njhrating  the  neceflily  of  amending  the  corn  laws.  Without 
troubling  you  with  obfervations  on  the  proceedings  of  thefe  wife  men, 
becaufe  fuch  are  diredied  againfl  a  mcafure,  which,  fo  far  as  connedked 
with  export  has  not  operated,  nor  probably  will  not  foon  operate ;  I 
would  entreat  that  a  fair,  well-trimmed  thrajl^ing  machine  be  fent  to  the 
fbrefaid  hall,  fo  as  the  members  may  be  enabled  to  explain  and  amend 
the  corn  laws  in  a  fatisfadory  manner.  1  am  free  to  fay,  that  neither 
horfe  power,  nor  water  motion,  will  be  needed  in  woiking  fuch  a  ma- 
chine ;  for  the  blafts  of  oratorv  alone  will  be  a  fufficlent  impelling  pow- 
er to  give  every  requifite  velocity. 

*  That  an  alteration  was  neccffary  of  the  rates  at  which  importation 
could  be  made  at  the  low  dutir^,  will  hardly  be  difputed  by  any  perfon 
of  reflexion,  or  who  pofleflcs  the  fmalltft  (hare  of  candour  and  infor- 
mation. Had  foreign  grain  been  receivable  on  the  old  terms,  and  prices 
remained  in  the  home  market  like  thofe  which  formerly  prevailed  when 
the  country  was  differently  circumftaiiced,  how  could  the  increafed  va- 
lue of  labour  and  the  additional  taxes  have  been  paid  by  farmers  ?  It  is 
confident  with  my  knowledjTf,  I'lat  many  needed  a  reward  from  crop 
1804,  to  make  up  the  lofies  fultained  from  the  two  preceding  ones, 
when  corn  was,  in  many  inllances,  fold  below  prime  coft. 

*  The  weather,  during  the  quarter,  has  been  variable,  but,  on  the 
whole,  very  favourable  to  the  out-doir  operations  of  hufbandry.  Stock 
have  been  regularly  well  fupplied  with  good  turnips  ;  and  it  was  a  lucky 
circumftance  that  this  ufeful  root  improved  fo  much  in  the  autumn 
months  ;  for  othcrways,  from  the  genera:  inferior  quality  of  our  flraw, 
^hc  cattle  flock  would  have  been  in  a  low  condition  when  the  fpring  fea- 

on  arrived.  * 

Mora^ire 
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Moraj/bire  ^arterly  Report, 

Wc  have  in  this  county  met  with  little  interruptioD  from  the  weatner 
to  oar  field  labour,  which  is  very  forward.  The  ufual  quantity  of 
wheat  is  fown,  and  looking  well. 

*  The  quality  of  our  grain  is  remarkably  ^ood,  the  quantity  abundant. 
Wheat  ccfitinues,  with  ready  fale,  at  35s. ;  Barley  pretty  current,  at  228. 
6d.  to  25s.  per  boll ;  and  Oats,  at  i8s.  to  20%,  per  five  firlots. 

'  Many  circumflances  combined  to  prevent  our  farmers  firom  availing 
themftlves  of  an  accidental  ftart  in  prices  at  this  early  feafon.  Baa 
harbours,  a  remote  fituation,  the  great  uncertainty  of  making  a  pafiage, 
and  our  coafting  vefTels  laid  up  during  the  winter,— thefe  are  a  few  of 
the  caufes ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  parcelling  out  of  land  into 
fmall  farms,  and  the  want  of  enclofures  obh'ging  ub  to  keep  an  extra 
number  of  work  cattle,  confequcntly  to  hufband  our  fodder,  and  thrafli 
only  as  It  is  wanted  for  their  fudenance ;  while  the  dry  foil  of  this 
county  is  often  unprodu^ive  in  this  refpe6t.  I  faw  more  draw,  laft 
Auguft,  in  one  £aft- Lothian  farm  yard,  than  could  have  been  at  that 
period  colle6ied  in  all  this  county.  This  feafon,  it  is,  however  veiy 
different :  we  have  great  abundance.  The  ftack-yards  hold  out  re- 
markably well;  and  we  can  fpare  an  unufual  quantity  of  very  fine 
grain. 

Turnips  are  alfo  good  ;  and  dealers  will,  in  the  fpring,  find  fome 
excellent  parcels  of  well  wintered  (lots,  \u  high  condition  for  graft. 
To  this  defcription  of  dock  our  farmers  now  give  the  greater  part  of 
their  turnip  crops,  the  demand  for  flail-fed  cattle  being  very  infignificant 
and  uncertain.  Ic  is  of  importance  to  mention,  that  dealers  have  now 
a  very  great  facility  in  carrying  cattle  out  of  this  county,  in  confequence 
of  the  bridge  over  Spey  being  completed.  Beef  and  Mutton,  in  our 
nurket,  fell  at  6d.  per  lib.  Hay  is  plenty  at  8d.  per  flone  of  20  lib. 
Amflerdam. — Jan.  23. 

Aberdeen/hire  ^larterly  Report. 

The  weather,  for  three  months  paft,  has  been  uncommonly  open  for 
the  feafon,  and  little  interriipiion  given  to  field  work.  Turnips  have 
been  got  from  the  fields  with  eafe  and  facility.  Even  in  the  inland  fitu- 
ations,  feeding  of  cattle  has  been  more  a  pleafure  than  a  drudgery^ 
little  floring  up  of  this  root  being  praAifed  in  the  county.  The  market 
for  cattle  has  kept  very  fleady  ;  and  the  flock  on  hand  is  rather  fiill 
than  otherwife.  The  crop,  under  the  flails,  turns  out  very  produftive^ 
and  of  very  fine  quality.  About  the  end  of  November,  prices  for  graiu' 
got  up  fuddenly,  till  bear  came  to  25s.  and  265.  per  boll,  and  oats  front 
18s.  to  2  IS.  ;  but  thefe  prices  were  not  fupportcd  above  two  weekt* 
They  wore  down  till  bear  came  to  22s.  and  24s.  per  boll,  and  oats  from 
l6t.  to  18s.;  at  which,  or  thereby,  they  have  continued  ever  fince« 
There  has  been  no  backwardnefs  amongfl  the  farmers  to  fell  at  the  pricet 
offered,  although  no  inducement  of  a  high  price  will  prevail  on  almoft 
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any  of  them  to  thrafli  out,  at  thia  feaibn,  otw  boll  above  their  daily  de« 
maod.  The  reafon  i8,  that  a  great  value  is  laid  on  the  draw,  dock  be- 
ing the  firft  objc6i  with  the  farmer  in  this  county.  To  find  grafs  for  a 
fall  fupply  of  cattle  in  fummer,  and  provender,  that  is,  hay^  turnip 
and  fodder  for  them  in  winter,  may  be  faid  to  be  tht  prmum  mobile  of  all 
the  operations  throughout  the  year.  To  attain  this,  the  land,  wfiethcr 
good  or  bad,  receives  a  fummer-drefling  either  for  turnip  br  fallow. 
It  is  dunged  or  limed — jrencrally  both.  With  the  f  rft  crop  thereafter, 
vhich  is  either  bear  or  oats,  grafs  feeds  are  fown.  We  underftand  no- 
thing about  the  four-courfe  (hift,  or  five-courfe  either,  fo  fuccefsfully 
praflifcd,  by  many,  in  more  favourable  fituations.  Very  little  of  our 
foil  would  bear  fuch  management  ;  but,  when  laid  down  to  grafs  in  dc^ 
cent  order,  we  know  that  it  will  fupport  more  cattle,  feed  them  wcD, 
and  continue  good  pafture  five  or  fix  years,  or  longer,  if  it  can  be  fpared. 
After  this,  it  is  broke  up  for  oats,  two  crops  of  which,  on  ordinary 
foils,  make  another  drel&ng  ncceffary.  Sometimes,  on  the  bell  land, 
three  crops  are  taken  ;  that  is,  one  of  oats,  one  of  bear,  and  a  third 
of  oats.  This  fyftem  of  management,  to  thofe  who  are  accuAomed  to 
white  and  green  crops  alternately,  will  no  doubt  appear  very  unaccount- 
able, and  bad  hufbandry.  But  if  it  is  taken  into  account,  that  the  foil 
is  not  capable  of  producing  beans,  that  even  peas  are  a  crop  which  are 
fometimes  loft  altogether,  although  often  fubftituted  in  the  place '  of 
fummer  fallow,  it  may  not  appear  fo  furprifing  that  grafs  fhould  be  fub- 
Hituted  in  place  of  alternate  white  and  green  crops,  and  that  a  greater 
degree  of  reft  ftiould  be  given  to  the  land.  From  the  number  of  cattle 
kept,  fummer  and  winter,  under  this  management,  moftly  reared,  part- 
ly fattened,  the  farmer  looks  more  for  his  fupport,  or  proBt  rather,  thaa 
from  grain,  the  cultivation  of  which  injures  the  foil,  and  brings  on  a 
heavy  additional  expcnce.  Owing  to  the  above  fyftem  of  management, 
which,  with  fome  little  variation,  is  applicable  to  the  counties  oT  Aber- 
deen and  Banff,  it  will  appear  that  much  grain  cannot  go  early  ta 
market  from  thefe  diftridle ;  and  though,  on   the  whole,  we  will  have 

a  confiderable  quantity  to  fpare,  yet  little  has  as  yet  been  exported. 

^an.  23. 

Letter  from  Galloway^  January  25. 

«  The  demand  for  grain,  this  year,  in  Galloway,  has  been  great.  Oata, 
weighing  36  lib.  per  biifhcl,  have  fold  at  30s.  and  3,1s.  ;  potato  oats, 
weighing  42  and  43  lib.,  at  40s.  ;  and  bear  from  50s.  to  608.  ;  all  per 
Galloway  boll  of  1 2  bufhels.  Of  late  a  confiderable  fall  has  taken  place, 
and  prices  are  now  from  48.  to  5s.  per  boll  reduced.  Wheat  lately  brought 
98.  and  10s.  per  buftiel ;  but  little  of  this  grain,  or  of  beans,  is  cultivat- 
ed in  this  diftri£i. 

•  At  the  clofe  of  our  cattle  markets,  the  demand  for  winterers  was  pret- 
ty good,  although  at  reduced  prices.  There  are  not  many  fat  cattle 
\mf  the  demand  for  fuch  not  being  great.  At  Stranraer^  beef  is  fel- 
ling 
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t  from  4^d.  to  5^d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois ;  Mutton  about  a  half 
'  cheaper. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  this  winter,  and  farm  laboui 
advanced.  We  had  focne  frofl  in  December,  but  no  fnow  till  th< 
'iirrent,  when  a  pretty  heavy  fall  totk  place.  The  frcift,  for  ;\vr 
pad,  has  alfo  been  fevere.  As  tiie  ufual  rains  have  been  miflec 
edfon,  the  feediiiiif  of  cattle  with  turnips  j;i  the  field  has  been  at 
d  with  more  advantage  than  ordinarily  happens. ' 

Extras  of  a  Letter  from  the  DiftriO  of  Car  rick ,  2ph  January. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  or  rather  days,  the  weather 
g  thiv<i  q«iarTcT»  has  be^'n  favourable  fi>r  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
r  have  hecn  feveral  weeks  of  mild  froft,  which  greatly  benefited  th< 
V9,  while  it  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  injure  the  new  fown  wheat : 
t  is,  of  all  others  that  fort  of  weather  which,  at  this  (eafon  o: 
'ear,  is  moll  dcfi  ruble  to  the  grazieri^y  of  who  in  there  is  a  conGder- 
proportion  in  this  part  of  Ayrfhire.  The  effe<:\8  of  the  diverfit) 
id  fummer  and  harveft  cannot  yet  be  fully  afcertained  ;  though,  il 
rcre  to  judge  from  the  early  and  fuddeu  rife  in  the  price  of  grain 
ediately  after  the  conclufion  of  haivcil,  and  before  the  corn  bill  hac 

to  operate,  we  mull  conclude  that  the  laft  crop  is  not  confiderec 
ring  very  abundant.  Bear  and  barlev  rofe  to  al  28.  and  2I.  lot 
ij'iarter  ;  Wheat  from  9$.  to  los.  the  Wincheller  bufhel.  Oat-mea 
roiitinued  Ilatli>uary  during  the  winter,  in   the  market  of  Ayr,  a' 

the  peck.  The  prices  of  lean,  or  wintering  catile,  advanced  a  little 
t  IMartinmas  ;  hut  the  graziers  complain  that  the  price  of  fat  cattli 
It  in  proportion  to  what  they  are  fold  at  in  the  ihanibles.  It  wou]( 
:ar,  from  the  prices  quoted  in   the   newfpapers,  that    butcher-meal 

high  to  the  confumer  as  when  the  grazier  was  receiving  near  2j 
rent,  more  than  at  prefciit. 

It  would  be  a  defireable  thing,  to  many  of  your  readers,  if  you 
rters  would  fpecify,  more  accurately  than  they  generally  do,  wha 
ure  and  weight  they  mean,  when  they  mention  the  price  or  quantit] 
ther  crop  or  meat.  It  is  well  known  that  what  is  called  a  holl  differ 
)ft  in  every  different  county  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  thin^ 
I  regard  to  weights.  In  fome  places,  the  pt)und  is  16  oz. ;  in  other 
;  iu  others  22^  ;  in  others  24  oz.  When  it  is*  faid  thnt  grain  is  f 
h  the  boll,  and  meat  is  fo  much  the  pound,  how  is  a  plain  farmer  ti 
jv  what  the  real  price  is,  unlefs  the  rel.itive  wei^^hts  an  i  mcafures  ar 
i6ed  ? — The  Winchefter  bufhcl,  and  the  Entrlifh  pound,  are  knowi 
;ery  body  ;  and  I  would  therefore  think  you  would  do  an  effcntia 
re  to  your  numerous  readers,  if  you  would  recommend  to  you 
ffpondents,  to  ufe  invariably  thefe  ftandards.  There  is  no  pai 
:hc  information  contained  in  the  Farmer's  Masfazine  of  mor 
ufe  to  all  defcriptions  of  people  than  the  Agricultural  reports 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  Hated  with  clearoefs  and  precifion  ;  f 

the 
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that  the  country  gentleman,  the  ordinary  fanner,  the  merchant,  and  the 
mechanic,  may  know  what  the  date 'of  the  country  really  is,  as  well 
88  the  corn-dealer  and  the  flefher.  I  am  difpofed  to  think,  that  a  fiogle 
hint  from  you  to  your  correfpondents  will  iu  future,  reftify  this. 
—25.  Jan. 

Mid^Lothian  ^arterly  Report. 

I 

The  winter  has  hitherto  been  extremely  mild  ;  vegetation',  as  yet, 
has  met  with  no  check  ;  the  young  graiTes  never  looked  better ;  and 
ploughing,  of  courfe,  is  well  advanced. 

The  various  grain  crops  are  turning  out  nearly  as  dated  in  laft  report. 
From  the  briflc  demand,  and  prices  offered,  during  the  month  of  No* 
▼ember,  and  firft  week  of  December,  mod  farmers  were  induced  to 
thrafh  our  a  greater  proportion  of  wheat  and  barley  than  ufual  at  fo 
early  a  period  of  the  feafon  ;  indeed,  fome  of  them  have  carried  the 
matter  fo  far  as  to  thrafh  out  their  all.  But,  notwithflanding  this,  few 
•f  the  bakers  have  much  wheat  on  hand  ;  neither  have  the  barley  mer- 
chants any  thing  like  a  full  flock,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
great  diflillcrs.  Hence,  it  is  thought  that  the  prefent  glut  in  the  mar- 
ket for  thefe  grains  will  foon  be  at  an  end.  Potatoes  and  oats,  how- 
ever, arc  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  former  arc  felling  at  8d.  per  peck 
of  2S  lib.  Amflerdam  weight ;  aud  oat  meal  at  iSs.  and  iSs.  6d.  per 
boll  of  140  lib.  avoirdupois. 

The  butcher  markets  continue  fiilly  fupplied.  Turnip  cattle  never 
throve  better  than^  in  the  prefent  open  feafon.  Beef  and  mutton  fell  at 
about  98.  per  flonc  Amfterdam,  finking  the  offal,  a  little  more,  or  Icf?, 
according  to  the  quality  and  fupply  at  market. 

The  country  is  again  getting  full  of  live  ftock  ;  hence,  any  fcts  of 
pafture  grafs  that  have  lately  taken  place,  have  been  at  a  confiderable 
advance. — January  z^ih. 

Northern  ^arterly  Report. 

This  northern  diflrifl  has  feldom  experienced  a  more  favourable 
winter  ;  for  we  have  had  little  fnow,  whillt  the  frofl  haj  been  fo  gentle 
as  fcarcely  to  flop  the  ploughs  a  fingle  day  ;^-circumftance8  that  rarely 
happen  in  this  high  latitude,  and  which,  if  fucceeded  by  a  decent  fpriog 
feafon,  will  make  the  work  of  that  period  go  bnfkly  forward. 

In  the  county  of  Invernefs,  the  crop  turns  out  fully  equal  to  expe^- 
tion  ;  and,  though  that  diflrid  feldom  fupplies  itfelf,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  none  will  be  wanted  this  year.  In  Caithnefs  the  crop  is  better 
than  an  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  In  Rofsfhire  it  is  al* 
Iq  good  ;  and  a  very  confiderable  quantity  wiH  be  exported  from  both 
diilridls.  Bear  has  had  a  brifk  demand  at  20s.  and  228.  ;  Barley  at  248. 
*nd  268. ;  and  oats  at  168.  and  178.  6d. ;  2^  per  boll  of  four  firlots.  The 
•ttlc  wheat  raifed,  brought  from  358.  to  378.  6d.  ;  but  the  greateft  part 

»v  »  d^^no^iiVil^  grain  is  already  in  the  haadi  of  the  merchants. 

Proveodcr^ 
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«  Provendery  for  ftock  of  every  <<ort»  it  abundtot ;  tod  the  batdier 
ouurkct  at  lovmcb  it  well  fupplted  with  excetteot  irafs  mutton,  at  ^ 
and  4Vl*  per  lib.  Beef  ficDt  at  &L  ;  but  if  prieet  do  not  (boa  advanec^ 
tumip  fed  Aeep  and  cattk  will  pay  rery  little  for  their  keep  thb  fcaibft. 
The  tomip  crop  it  exceeding  good,  and  hitheito  hu  fiood  the  wiote 
wdL Jan.  2gti. 

Berwickfiire  Quarterly  Rep9rt» 

The  weather,  fince  kft  report,  hat  been  eztremdy  propitioot  to  the 
operationt  of  the  feafon.  Wheat  fowiog  wkt  completed  under  faTottr- 
able  drcnmftancety  and  the  yoong  plantt  have  a  very  promifing  afpe£L 
Turnip  ftock  has  thriven  well,  having  had  no  fix>ft,  of  any  cotttiflaaiiee« 
fo  fevere  at  to  prevent  flieep  from  taking  a  full  feed*  Ploughing  it  iot 
a  forward  ftate ;  and  any  fnow  we  have  had,  hat  been  (b  moderate,  that 
pafturage  has  never  been  quite  (hut  up. 

Com  advanced  confidexably  in  price  during  the  firft  of  this  quarter, 
particularly  wheat,  which  for  feme  time  oocafioned  the  dirafhing  of 
that  grain  in  preference  to  others ;  but,  finoe  the  middk  of  I>eoembcr« 
prices  have  defined  a  little. 

Market  prieet  at  Berwick,  Saturday,  January  a6th.— Wheat  firom6oa. 
to  66s.;  Barley  from  26s.  to  288. ;  Oatt  from  ift.  to  221. ;  all  per  boll 
of  fix  Winchefter  bu(hels. 

At  Dunfe  Martinmas  fiur,  cattle,  in  good  condition  for  tumip,  aiet 
vrith  a  ready  fale,  and  brought  good  prices.  There  was  aUb  a  coo« 
fidcraUe  demand  for  lean  ftock ;  but,  the  markett  being  fnBy  fuppltedf 
prieet  were  a  good  deal  below  thofe  of  the  preceding  year.— — y^a.  26. 

Fife/hire  ^arterly  Report. 

Very  favourable  weather  for  every  defcription  of  field  operationt 
has  prevailed  in  thit  diftritt  for  three  months  paft,  and,  in  confequence* 
labour  it  ht  advanced.  We  have  had  little  fnow;  not  much  froft:  and^ 
owing  to  thefe  fortunate  circumftancet,  turnips  have  been  hitherto  coo- 
fumed  with  advantage.  Thofe  that  remain  in  the  field  are  equally  frefh 
and  good  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon. 

The  grain  crop,  of  all  kinds,  has  turned  out  fully  better  than  expe^- 
ed ;  and  fo  briik  a  demand  prevailed  a  long  time  for  wheat  and  barlev* 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  thefe  grains  have  been  vhrafhed  out  and  fc  . 
The  diftillcrs  were  the  only  merchants  for  bariey,  at  baHey  meal  waa 
little  in  demand,  and  fold  at  no  more  than  yd.  a.  9^.  per  peck. 
Peas  meal  is  a  trifle  higher ;  but  moft  of  thit  article  remains  in  the  hand 
of  the  fiirmer. 

Oats  were  an  abundant  crop,  and  meal  exceedingly  welL  Potato 
oats  arc  in  much  repute,  and  (eU  about  as.  per  boll  higher  than  other 
varieties.  The  bulk  of  the  oat  crc^  it  ftill  in  the  ftack^yardi  and  these 
it  not  any  rcafon  to  apprehend  that  oat  meal  will  rife  above  aot*  or  auL 
per  boU  through  the  feafon. 
Touti.  H0.21.  H  .    .  !%•. 
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The  wa^cs  of  labourers  is  i8d.  per  day,  and  abundance  of  work 
for  all  who  offer.  Manufacturers  are  alfo  in  full  employment ;  and  ai 
«ll  forts  of  proviHons  are  plentiful,  and,  compared  with  the  value  of 
money,  ikX  over  dear,  there  is  no  room  for  complaint  with  any  clafs 
oP  fociefy.  The  demand  for  fat  cattle  is  dull  ^  and  butcher  meat  fells 
at  S-^d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  of  22  ounces. jf^n.  iStb. 

Letter  Jra)n  Glafgow^  ^tf«.  29. 

'  The  high  price  of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  occaiioned  fo  much 
to  be  thrafhed  out  early  in  the  feafbn,  that  we  are  of  opinion  the  great- 
er pan  of  the  wheats  in  the  neighbourhood  i«  not  only  brought  to  mar- 
ket, but  alfo  confumed.  From  the  franty  impoitation  we  have  had  of  that 
|;rain,  our  ftock  on  hand  is  but  fn^all ;  and  were  our  confumpt  as  great 
as  ufual,  and  to  continue  fo,  the  c^aanlity  on  hand  would  certainly  be 
much  exhauiled  before  we  could  liave  any  new  fupplicH ;  but  the  large 
ftock  we  have  of  eiCccUtnt  oat  meal  and  potatoes  will  lefTeo  the  confumpt 
of  that  grain.  We  are  at  prefent  getting  partial  fupplies  of  oats  and 
t>ar1ey  from  Ireland  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland ;  but  from  the  low  price 
of  thefe  articles  in  our  market,  our  merchants  will  be  poorly  paid,  un- 
Itfs  either  prices  get  higher  here,  or  fall  in  other  places.  Our  market 
IS  extremely  dull  for  all  kinds  of  grain  at  the  following  prices : 

*  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  Jan.  29. 

Dantzic  wheat       •      cos.  to  c  is.  7  u  u  r  •  v  1.  r 

Scotch  do.        -         389.  -  J  J..  5  P"  ^^^  L-»l'thgow  meafute. 

Canada  do.         -  458.  — -  508.  per  240  lib.  Englifhr 

Irilh  barley         -  ^^g.  _  j^a.  per  320  do.       do. 

Scotch  do.         -  32  s.  —  348*1 

Beans  and  peas  21s.  —  23s.  >  Stirling  meafure. 

Englifh  potato  oats  24s.  —  258.  j 

Scotch   do.      do.  2^8.  —  248.)     urn.-  r 

•r»riij  -i^  1^  >  Rcnfrewfhire  meafurcr 

Do,  Imall  do.  178.  —  20s,  j 

Oat  meal        -         208.6d. —  2zs.  per  boll  of  140  lib. ' 


Biifi'Lothian  ^arterly  Report, 

"^Mt  weather,  on  the  whole,  has  been  mild  and  temperate  throogk 
the  laft  quarter  :  a  few  days  of  froft  in  December  ftopprd  the  fdough  ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  no  other  interruption  has  been  received.  The 
latter  end  of  January  was  frofty,  accompanied  with  fhowers  of  fnow» 
but  not  fo  exceflive  as  to  retard  field  work  in  the  lower  diftrids  of  the 
county. 

The  winter  fowing  of  wheat  was^  in  moft  cafes^  finiflicd  before  the 
middle  of  November ;  though^  on  the  coaft  fide,  many  ficMs  were  fovD 
afterwardSi  it  being  a  received  opinion,  that  an  early  feed  time  in  /met 
fituations  is  not  calculated  to  benefit  the  crop :  and  it  defervet  notici^ 
-^^t  a  greater  cxteiU  of  groMnd  is  already  occupied  with  whcat^  than 

ev^ 
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ever  known  in  this  county.  The  praftice  is  beaeBcial,  and  that  is  fuf*' 
ficicnt  to  overcome  every  one  of  the  antiquated  notions  formerly  enter- 
tained  rcfpcfking  the  injury  done  from  fowing  this  grain  extendvcly.  In 
fad,  the  farms  on  which  it  is  moft  extenfively  cultivated,  are,  in  nine  cafes 
Cut  of  ten,  in  the  bell  order,  and  under  the  moft  approved  managenent. 

Immediately  after  latl  report,  the  wheat  and  barley  markets  rapidly 
advanced,  though  the  quantities  prefented  for  fale,  at  lead  of  the  firft 
grain,  were  much  larcr^r  than  thofe  of  any  former  feafon*  Prices  rofe 
to  47s.  and  48s.  per  Linlithgow  boll  for  qnantities,  and  even  to  ^os.  and 
^2%n  in  the  ready-money  market.  This  rife  was  occafioned  by  lar^e 
orders  from  £ngland,  but  did  not  laft  for  more  than  two  weeks  when 
a  gradaal  fiill  took  place,  till  the  average  was  reduced  to  408.  and  418.9 
at  which  t>rices  falts  in  the  middle  of  January  were  commonly  made. 
The  two  laft  markets  have  affumed  a  different  complexion,  and  prices 
have  mounted  up  to  their  former  level.  Barley  hovered  up  and  dowQ 
like  wheat.  At  one  time,  the  price  was  34s.  and  399.  per  boll  of  fix 
buflicls;  but  it  afterwards  declined  to  278.  and  28s.,  though  noi^  a  little 
higher.  Many  oats  being  ufed  by  the  diliillers,  leifened  the  demand 
for  barley,  and  rendered  the  fale  uniformly  heavy,  notwithftanding  of 
the  fmall  quantity  cnhivafed.  Oats  and  peas  have  generally  met  with 
ii  dull  fale  :  both  thefe  grains  turn  out  well ;  whitft  the  demand  for  them 
from  other  quarters  is  not  confiderable. 

The  turnip  crop  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  found,  frefti  food,  thaa 
known  for  many  years  ;  and  the  i'ock  ted  upon  it  are  generally  in  a 
thriving  ftate.  The  demand  for  fat  cattle  and  (hecp  is  not  brifk  ;  and 
the  prices,  compared  with  thufe  fotiglit  in  the  fhambles,  are  apparently 
low.  Fat  cattle  cannot  be  reported  as  above  8:).  6d.  per  ftone  Amilerdamy 
finking  offal ;  whilft  beef  is  7d.  and  7) d.  per  lib  ;  Mutton  rather  lower. 

An  extraordinary  large  ox,  bred  by  the  late  Colonel  Hamilton  at  Pen- 
caitland,  and  latterly  fed  by  Mr  William  Aitchifon  diftiller  at  St  Ge- 
nent's  Wells,  in  this  county,  was  fold  by  public  roup,  on  Monday  laft, 
at  no  lefs  a  fum  than  97I.  lOs. ;  which  price,  it  is  prefumed,  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  ox  hitherto  bred  in  Scotland.  The  purcliafcr  was  Mr 
John  Cowan  Qtfticr  in  Edinburgh. 

Prices  of  grain  this  day  at  Haddington.— -Wheat,  of  decent  quality, 
weighing  from  63  to  65  lib.  per  firlot,  48s.  to  5 1  s.  Barley,  weighing  from 
77  to  80  lib.  per  firlot,  298.  to  31^.  Potato  oats  aos.  to  2  is.  Peas 
and  Beans  17s.  to  19s.;  all  ptr  Linlithgow  ftandard  meafure. Fcbm  i. 

HaddngKity  February  8. 

Our  market  this  day  had  a  full  fupply  of  grain  ;  and  fales,  except 
for  oats,  were  made  at  reduced  prices.  Wheat  was  at  leaft  4s.  per  boll 
lower  than  tliis  day  fc'en-night ;  Barley  about  one  (hilling  ;  Beans  and 
Peas  much  the  fame ;  Oats  A  trifte  higher,  and  fold  quickly.  The 
wfaolefale  merchants,  who  are  the  life  and  foul  of  the  market,  were  ftiy 
q(  dtding  u«lef«  on  reduced  terms. 

H2  ENGLAND. 
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Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  County  of  Kent,     you*  15. 

<  The  weather^  during  the  firft  part  of  the  winteft  excepting  the  end 
of  December,  being  free  from  froft  or  fnow,  great  progreb  was  made 
with  the  plough  in  turning  in  the  wheat  ftubbles  and  other  lands  for  the 
enfuing  fpring  crops  of  barley  and  oats  ;  and  the  hard  open  firoft  of  the 
laft  month  has  been  very  convenient  for  carting  out  manure  on  the  bar- 
ley ftubble  lands  for  beans.  Every  kind  of  crop  in  this  county  turns 
out  poorly,  and  thraflies  very  tough ;  the  common  price  of  tlwafhiog 
wheat,  where  the  crops  are  bcft,  is  from  48.  6d.  to  ^%,  per  quarter  of 
eight  Winchefter  bufhels  ;  but  in  fome  pariAies  it  is  fo  bad,  that  it  can 
only  be  done  by  the  day,  and  cofts,  in  that  manner,  from  80.  to  i6t« 
per  quarter :  Barley  and  beans  as.  6d. ;  Oats  as. ;  daily  labour  it  si. 
6d.,  and  good  workmen  are  very  fcarce.  Turnips  have  grown  much 
during  the  autumn  ;  fo  that  many  late-fown  crops  have  turned  out  much 
better  than  was  expected :  the  crop  of  this  root,  in  general,  ia  pret- 
ty good  ;  which,  with  plenty  of  hay  and  after  grafs  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  winter,  made  a  great  demand  for  lean  Welch  and  Scotch 
cattle ;  but  immenfe  numbers  having,  by  the  high  prices,  been  drawn 
thither,  the  markets  became  overftocked,  and  prices,  in  confequence, 
fell  confiderably.  Beef  and  Mutton  have  been  plentiful  and  cheap ; 
but  prices  are  now  increafing.  The  demand  for  the  Navy  and  Army, 
in  this  county,  occafions  a  great  confumption,  which  is  fupplied  chiefly 
from  Smithfield  market.  We  had  a  good  (lock  of  old  wheat  on  hand  ; 
but,  from  the  bad  appearance  of  the  laft  growth,  the  alarm  of  fcarcity 
occafioned  the  price  in  the  month  of  November  to  rife  up  to  itSs.  per 
quarter,  and  fome  more  ;  but  by  a  tolerable  fupply  at  the  London  mar- 
ket the  price  is  now  much  reduced.  Barley  has  been  very  unfleady  ia 
price ;  it  is  now  worth  about  50s.,  and  Beans  the  fame,  per  quarter ; 
Peas  48s.  to  ^6s,^  and  Oats  30s.  to  348.  Hops  are  a  great  article  of 
culture  in  this  county ;  they  have  been  very  plentiful  and  cheap  this 
year  ;  the  price  fo  low,  that  many  of  us  are  lofing  much  by  our  planta- 
tions ;  and  we  are  in  confequence  reducing  them  faft.  In  Uie  beginning 
of  the  year,  good  Hops  were  fold  as  low  as  4!.  per  cwt.  ^  they  are  now 
got  up  to  about  5L  ' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  the  neighhourbood  of  London.     Jan*  21. 

^<  When  I  took  up  my  refidence  in  this  drflrid  (Middlefez),  I  waa 
aftonifhed  to  fee  how  different  its  agriculture  was  conduded  from  what 
was  pradifed  in  Effex  and  other  counties  with  which  I  had  been  con- 
ncAed.    My  ^  attempt  WM  to  remove  the  fauigc  HertfordfliSre  plough 

drawn 
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drtwn  by  three  and  four  horfes  id  length,  which  will  not  keep  one  yard 
in  a  direct  line*  unlefs  held  ftcadj  by  a  ftrong  man,  who  always  has  a 
boy  ading  at  driver.  In  the  place  of  this  lar^e  and  unwieldy  imple* 
mentf  I  introduced  Efiex  ploughs,  wrought  by  horfes  abreaft  ;  and  with 
thefe  I  have  ploughed  my  clover  ftubbles.  The  prejudice  is  however 
ftrong  againfl  them  ;  and  this  has  not  been  leifened  by  my  bringing  fer- 
vants  from  Eflex,  who  were  accuftomed  to  plough  without  the  afnitance 
of  a  driver. 

*  I  land*ditched  a  field  of  16  acres  with  a  mole-plough,  and  find  that 
the  praAice  anfwers  well  upon  loamy  foils,  though  prejudice  was  here 
as  adive  againft  me  as  in  the  other  cafe.  I  tried,  firft  of  all,  to  have 
the  furrows  made  deep  by  the  plough,  but  could  not  get  it  done  deeper 
than  fix  inches.  This,  however,  did  not  difhearten  me.  I  fet  the 
fliaie  of  the  plough  very  low,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make  a  good 
drain  of  3  inches  by  4  mches  in  diameter,  1 7  inches  below  the  fur^ce  ; 
after  which  they  were  cut  acrofs  with  the  fpade,  and  run  exceedingly 
wdl  • 

*  In  this  county  we  have  farmers  of  every  defcription,  and  the  caft  \% ' 
much  more  diverfified  than  in  other  places.  The  land  is  nearly  all  in  the 
bands  oF  Bankers,  Eaft  and  Weft  India  Merchants,  Cockneys,  Bakers, 
Brewers,  Officers,  and  in  fhort  almoft  every  charader,  except  the  real 
ftrmer.  It  is  owing  to  this  /:ircumftance,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  la- 
bour is  fo  exctflively  dear  ;  for  fuch  people  will  give  any  price  for  cut- 
ting com  and  hay,  which  mud  be  imitated  by  the  induftrious  farmer, 
or  be  muft  run  the  rifle  of  ruining  his  crop  by  delaying  his  work  till  their's 
11  harvefted. 

*  The  wheats  in  Middlefex,  though  partially  blighted,  were  not  fo 
materially  injured  as  in  Eifex.  There  were  great  fupplies  of  old  grain 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  autumn,  which  have  been  regularly  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  more  of  the  lad  crop  is  as  yet  thrafhcd 
out,  than  had  taken  place  at  this  time  twelve  months  with  the  crop  then 
in  hand* 

*  Labour  of  all  kinds  is  exceedingly  dear  ; — 12s.  148.  and  i8s.  per 
week  it  commonly  given  ;  and  carpenters  and  other  mechanics  will  earn 
30s.' 

Norfolk  Quarterly  Report. 

The  late  corn  aft  has  received,  from  almoft  every  corner  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdoms,  a  confiderable  degree  of  acrimonious  examination  ;  and 
in  this  county,  where  the  idea  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  was  firft 
flarted,  it  haf«  perhaps  excited  a  ttron;»er  fpirit  of  animadvtrfinn,  and 
occafioned  warmer  debates,  than  in  any  other  quarter.  Profcfiivonal 
avocationa  will  operate,  in  all  fituations,  with  nearly  equal  force  ;  but 
here,  private  pailions  have  mingled  in  the  difpute,  and  nuny  have  ran^« 
ed  themfclves  as  partizans,  on  the  one  fide  or  other,  as  HiUcli  fn^oi 
efteem  or  averfion  to  the  friends  or  oppofers  of  the  meafure,  as  from  at- 
UotioD  Xo  the  real  merits  of  the  cafe.     I  conceive,  therefore,  that  a 

H  3  fc^ 


few  obfcrvations  upon  thif  a^  will  not  inaptly  precede  « '  ftatement  of 
the  progrefB  made  in  thrafliing  the  cn>p  of  the  iate  harveft,  and  of  tbc 
proportion  ftill  to  be  expt£led  from  it  in  the  market. 

Unfortunately  for  the  popular  chara^ier  of  the  bill,  the  price  of  grait 
advanced  lapidlv  immediately  on  itn  pafling.  The  oppofers  of  the  mea- 
fure  did  not  fuffcr  an  argument,  apparently  fo  favourable  to  their  caufef 
to  (lip  through  their  fingers,  without  applying  it  in  proof  of  the  perni- 
cious confequence  which  tlie  a6l  muft,  they  contended,  produce  to  tbc 
general  intcreft  of  the  community  at  large,  thus  facrificed  to  the  felfifli 
views  of  a  particular  dafs  of  men,  forming  comparatively  hut  •  fmali 
portion  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  kingdom.  '  I  would  rifle 
my  exiilence  *  (fays  one  of  its  impugners)  *  on  the  diminution  in  tltc 
price  of  grain  following  on  the  removal  of  this  pei:niciou8  meafure. ' 
The  advocates  for  the  meafure,  with  whom  I  mod  cordially  agree  ia 
fentiment,  obferve,  that  not  to  the  adl,  but  to  the  blight  or  mildew 
which,  about  the  time  that  z€i  received  the  Royal  a0ent,  roanifefted 
itfelf  to  a  mod  alarming  degree  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  to  a  pofitive 
eonvi£lion,  at  the  f^me  time,  that  the  barley  cnip  was  mod  materially 
injured,  are  we  to  attribute  this  advance  :  For,  even  allowin)|;  a  flight 
degree  of  alarm  to  have  exitted  in  the  fird  indance,  that  alarm  muft 
long  fince  have  fubfided  ;  yet  the  price  of  corn  continues  high^  and  diH 
appears  to  be  advancing.  And,  in  fa6i,  how  can  the  a^  have  produced 
thcfe  pernicious  confrquences  (a*«  they  are  called)  with  which  it  is  char^f 
ged  ?  It  has  neither  allowed  exportation  nor  prevented  importation  : 
On  the  contrary,  1  fhould  conceive  it  mud  have  a£^ed,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
as  a  dimulant,  and  tended  confiderably  to  increafe  the  quantity  brought 
from  abroad.  But,  fays  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  and  who,  it 
mud  be  confcffed,  has  attacked  the  meafure  with  keener  (atire,  if  not 
with  more  convincing  arguments,  than  any  of  his  party,  *  How  can 
you  judge  of  a  crop  after  harved,  when  it  ia  houfed  and  darked,  and 
no  pt>fitive  evidence  can  be  obtained  V  'A  perfon, '  (he  addf^)  *  would 
be  at>  much  in  the  dark,  in  gucffing  at  the  quantity  of  corn  on  a  man'a 
prcmifeh,  by  an  external  furvey  of  his  dacks  and  barns,  as  he  would  be 
in  tdimating  a  bundle  of  barik  noten  enveloped  in  a  pocket-book* '  But 
furcly  any  perfon,  who  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  obferv- 
ing  the  fields  and  dack-\ards,  and  who  this  year  took  a  furvey  of  them 
immediately  after  harved,  mud  have  been  convinced  that  they  did  not 
contain  two  thirds  of  their  ufual  quantity  :  and  if  at  the  fame  time  he 
learnp,  to  pofinve  conviftion,  that  the  barns  are  equally  deficient  of 
their  ufual  contents,  becaufe  it  was  deemed  dangerous  to  horfe- tread 
theiii,  fo  much  clover  having  got  up  amongd  the  thin  barleys,  as  to  oc« 
caiion  great  danger  of  heating,  if  clofely  preifed—- furcly,  though  he 
could  not  afcertain  the  produce  to  a  peck  per  acre,  yet  he  might,  with- 
1)1 1  Irhjt  ctii  v;  hin:felf  (o  the  imputation  of  raihiiefs,  venture  to  afiert^ 
that  ii  wttuld  fad  vcty  fai  diort  of  an  average  crop. 

Something  was  cc!tainly  required  to  reanimate  the  fpirit  of  the  agrri- 
^Ituiiily  whicl;»  in  confcqueufic  of  his  iofles  in  the  two  preceding  yeui^ 

began 
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began  to  grow  languid  and  iaert»  In  the  ndg^bourhood  of  NorvicK^ 
when  the  fanners  carried  their  com  to  the  xnerchtiit«  it  was  almoft  im 
ivrariabk  cu&oni,  in  good  timet,  to  take  back  from  tfie  inns  a  k>ad  of 
manure*  at  the  price  of  5s.  ;  but,  in  thefe  anforrunate  yeartt  the  faane 
meu  could  fcarccly  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  away,  though  offirred 
as  a  douceur  for  their  trouble*  Nor  can  this  circumftaoce  be  a  fubjeft 
of  rational  furprife ;  for,  however  meritorious  it  may  be  to  produce 
two  blades  of  ^rafs  or  {(rain  where  only  one  grew  before,  (and  this  cer- 
tainly is  moft  highly  meritorious),  yet  few  will  prove  foch  difintcraftcd 
philanthropifts  as  to  attempt  it,  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the  gtacral 
advantage  of  the  communiiy,  without  being  ilimulated  by  the  hope  of 
a  remuncratiiTn  for  their  toil  and  ezpence.  Repeal  the  t6t  tO'taonetWp 
and  I  am  perfuaded  moft  firmly,  that  it  will  not  occafion,  on  the  Mo*  w 
day  folbwing,  the  flighteft  iteration  in  Mark-Lane ;  that  the  maiJiet 
will  continue  equally  fteady,  as  if  no  fuch  event  had  taken  pkce  ;  and 
tliat  barley  will  even  look  up.  The  progrefs  already  made  in  thrafhing 
out  the  barley  crop  has,  at  thie  feafon,  been  unprecedentedly  rapid. 
Hanreft  ended  early ;  high  prices ;  the  capital  crop  of  tumipt,  which 
made  ftraw,  &c.  of  (lighter  confideration  than  ufoal,  have  etch  held 
out  a  powerful  inducemefit  to  an  early  and  vigorous  application  of  the 
flail  and  the  machine.  There  is  another  conAderation  too,  which  muft 
be  taken  into  the  eftimate.  On  a  confiderable  quantity  of  good  land, 
the  turnip  crop  of  lad  year  completely  failed  ;  and,  on  thefe  lands,  where 
bariey  would  have  been  the  crop  had  the  turnips  fucceeded,  was  ibwn 
wheat.  Here  it  is  natural  to  obferve,  that  the  circumftance  which  di- 
mini(hed  the  quantity  of  barley,  would  increafe  the  produce  in  wheat : 
but,  granting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ^his  croj» 
proved,  almoft  in  every  inftance,  even  more  defe6^ive  than  the  general 
produce,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  not  averaging  aSbre  than  if 
quarters  per  acre.  1  do  not  however  confider  the  wheat  by  any  meana 
io  nearly  cxhaufted  as  the  barley.  Farmers  entertained  a  pretty  gene- 
cal  opinion  that  the  former  was  moft  likely  to  maintain  its  value  ;  and 
the  price,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  was  not  fuch  as  to  tempt 
them  to  bring  it  to  market,  and  therefore  a  greater  referve  has  been 
made  of  it.  Peas  were  a  full  crop.  Oats  much  more  produAive  than 
barley.  As  to  fheep,  feeders  complain  greatly  of  their  late  markets  ;  fst 
South- Down  mutton  having  been  fold  in  Smithfield  for  4d.,  and  even 
lo  low  as  3d.  per  lib. 

I  may  add  one  ilrong  corroborating  proof  of  a  deficient  crop  and 
early  thra(hing — the  quantity  of  labourers  now  conftantly  applying  for 
employment ;  who,  as  they  muil  have  work  provided  for  them,  or  be 
maintained  by  the  pan(h,  are  fent  to  work  on  the  highways ;  though 
their  labour,  at  this  feafon,  tends  very  little  to  their  amendment.  No|^ 
withftandiiig,  therefore,  the  high  prices  of  grain,  I  do  not  conlider  thi» 
as  a  very  profitable  year  to  the  farmets  in  general.  They  have,  at  the 
higheft  eflimate,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  crop ;  and  that  preyed 
upon  by  Property,  and  other  Taxes-^by  an  immenfely  burdenfome  poors' 
iltc^  iDcreafed  beyond  example — by  fo  many  bbourers  being  paid  out 
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of  it,  for  doing  compiratifdy  nothing— and  by  an  allowance  of  cigfat- 
pence  per  head  to  every  individual  of  a  family  confifting  of  more  than 
four  perfonty  and  which  allowance  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Thefe  united  claims  upon  their  pro- 
fits will,  I  fear,  leave  no  conGderable  general  balance  in  their  favour  at 
the  foot  of  their  accounts.— —yoftiriirjr  2^h. 

Northumberland  ^arterly  Report, 

FaoM  the  date  of  the  laft  report,  the  weather  was  generally  frefli  to 
the  17th  December^  when  we  had  fome  firoft  and  fnow.  On  the  1 9th 
the  barometer  was  at  30.4  inches,  the  higheft  known  during  twenty 
years  obfervations.  This  froft  continued  till  the  3d  January ;  iince  which, 
we  have  had  alternately  frefh  and  froft  with  fome  fnow.  On  the  whc^ 
it  has  been  very  favourable  for  getting  forward  the  farming  operations 
neceflary  at  this  feafon.  The  lands  for  fummer-fallows  are  all  plough- 
ed,  and  thofe  for  fpring-fowing  are  in  great  forwardnefs. 

The  Turnip  crops,  ftated  in  lail  report  to  be  remarkably  good,  have 
even  exceeded  expedation  ;  having  hitherto  received  no  injury  from  frofb, 
are  likely  to  become  very  plentiful ;  of  courfe,  coniiderably  lowered 
in  price. 

The  autumn  fown  wheats  are  looking  very  healthy.     The  greateft 

Eof  the  fpring  wheat  is  yet  to  fow ;  a  few  patches  were  fbwn  in  the 
nd  week  of  January. 

The  famples  of  lad  year's  wheat  are  in  general  very  indifferent ;  and 
univerfal  complaints  of  difappointment  in  failure  of  produce,  or  quan- 
tity per  ftook.  Hitherto,  our  markets  have  been  pretty  well  fupplied 
with  old  wheat ;  but  little  of  this  is  now  left.  Of  the  produce  of  o- 
ther  kinds  of  grain,  there  is  no  reafon  to  complain  :  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  them  may  be  eftimated  at  a  fair  average. 

Our  com  markets  were  higher  a  few  weeks  fiiice :  but  a  drop  is  ge» 
nerally  expeded  at  this  feafon,  as  farmers  of  all  defcriptions  are  thraih- 
ing  for  ibaw  ;  and  prices  are  fuch  as  to  induce  every  one  to  fell,  as  hSi 
as  it  is  ready.  The  prefent  prices  per  Winchefter  bufhel  are.  Wheat 
108.  to  los.  6d. ;  Barley  4s.  6d.  to  58. ;  Oats,  35.  4d.  to  3s.  6d« ; 
Peas  48.  6d. 

The  markets  for  fat  are  getting  up.     Beef  from  78.  to  7s.  8d.  per 
flone  of  14  lib.  fink ;    Mutton  from  6\d.  to  7^d.  per  lib.  fink. 
Jan.  25. 

Torhfiire  ^arterly  Report* 

So  far  as  the  thraftiing  of  wheat  has  proceeded,  the  refuh  fiilly' 
confirms  the  prcfage  of  the  autumnal  report,  on  the  probable  deficiency 
of  the  genendity  of  that  crop  throughout  this  part  of  the  ifland,  ai 
the  return  is  adkually  much  lefs  than  was  then  expeded.  High  as  the 
Drice  of  grain  confequently  is,  it  is  flill  perhaps  much  too  low  for 
iie  flate  of  the  produce  and  flock  on  hand,  efpecially  if  we  keep  im- 
portation out  of  view,  which  no  doubt  has  brought  coiifiderable  aids  to 
**»•  fupply  of  London,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  country.  Our 
narketa  have  hitherto  been  better  fupplied  than  was  probable  at  one 

time. 
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time.  The  prion  are  confidered  high,  and  doubtkb  Ime  fiiiced  mnc 
into  ble,  which,  in  the  end*  may  be  no  advantage  to  the  oonfumery  \ 
economy  be  not  ftridUy  attended  to. 

Notwithftanding  the  large  foreign  fuppliet,  at  an  inunenfe  lols  to  d 
oommunity»  (particularly  when  high  prices  prevail,  the  general  balan 
of  the  com  trade  being  againft  us),  very  probaUy  the  ftocL  i 
wheat  will  fall  much  (hort  of  the  whole  year's  confumptioo.  Bariq 
though  not  a  bad  crop,  is  alfo  at  a  high  price  :  much  of  it  it  fappofi 
to  be  ufed  for  bread  in  the  midland  and  other  counties. 

While  fuch  notorious  difcouragements  to  the  produ6tion  of  mon^  \ 
the  tithes,  &c.  remain  unmitigated,  a  heavy  refponiibility  reits.iiNBi 
where,  which  may  one  day  come  to  be  more  imperioufly  inquired  into  \fi 
if  external  circumibmces  continue  for  ever  to  engrofs  the  attentioo^  1 
the  utter  negledl  of  domeftic  concerns  of  much  greater  pith  and  ni 
ment,  we  may  foon  exhibit  a  picture,  of  which  even  our  own  native  oa 
now  and  then  offera  a  faint  emblem ; — when  that  king  of  the  fbreft  happei 
to  fliow  the  fpechnen  of  a  tree  of  nobleft  fize  and  ftature,  apparent! 
fburifhing  in  farface,  and  beauty  of  foliage,  yet,  when  tried,  it  fimii 
decayed  at  the  heart.  The  beft  wheat  is  at  14s.;  Barley  78.;  Oai 
4t.  6d. ;  Beans  6s.  6d.  per  buihel  of  Winchefter.  Potatoes  about  3 
per  boll  upheaped. 

The  growing  wheats,  in  general,  look  worfc  than  ufual ;   but  tl 

ftate  of  the  weather  has  of  late  weeks  been  fo  ^variable,  with  a  conftai 

alternation  of  (now,  rain,  froft,  and  thaw,  that  it  would  be  wonderfi 

I  if  they  looked  well.     Lefs  ground  is  fown  with  wheat  than  comnM 

ia  this  diftrid. 

Notwithftanding  the  very  un^vourable  weather,  the  turnips  have  r 
fifted  the  froft  better  than  ufual,  and  are  found,  nourifhing,  and  pr 
dudive  ;  the  price  about  4I.  per  acre  for  the  beft ;  Hay  about  4L  p 
too.  Clovers  and  other  feeds  continue  for  the  greateft  part  to  be  vei 
pronufing. 

Both  nt  and  lean  cattle  and  fheep  continue  at  lower  prices  ;  the  la 
ter,  in  particular,  fometimes  fo  low,  at  our  bte  markets,  as  te  be  rath 
diicouraging.  The  want  of  the  ufual  demand  from  the  greater  mam 
fii^lurir.g  towns,  is  aiugned  by  fome  as  the  caufe.  The  beft  Be 
7d. ;  Mutton  6d. ;  Veal  7^d. ;  Pork  6d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois.  Tl 
wages  of  fervants  and  labourers  in  hufbandry,  &c.  &c.  are  very  higi 
-—Jan.  25. 

Letter frsm  London ^  January  zBfh, 

I  <  Since  the  date  of  my  laft  letter  (Odtober  3cth)   prices  of  whe 

'  and  other  grain  have  been  very  unlteady,  and  now   ftand  much  highi 

I  than  they  did  at  that  period.     Tlie  great  advance  which  took  place  < 

wheat  in  the  beginning  of  November,  could  not  be  owing  to  any  it 
mediate  fcarcity  iu  this  market,  as  the  fupply  was  abundant,  even  < 
the  day  when  our  prices  rofe  to  the  higheft,  (the   12th  of  Novembc 
when  wheat  fold  at  1368*  per  quarter),  and  the  quantity  df  flour 
tpivn  had  been  great  from  the  commencement  of  barveft.     The  cau 
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of  fis  great  a  rife  I  beliere  to  have  been  owing  to  the  general  oplnioi 
whi(:h  waa  then  formed  of  the  defeckivenefs  of  the  wheat  crop,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  er})eciany  in  thofe  counties  from  whence  we  ge- 
nerally derive  the"  bed  grain  and  the  greateft  fupplies.  The  quantity  of 
wheat*  however  on  fale»  both  Britifh  and  foreign,  foon  became  fo  large, 
that  the  prices,  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  above  period*  kept  re- 
prnlarly  declining  ;  and  although  this  caufed  a  proportionate  fall  in  flour, 
iiill  the  price  of  the  btter  article  was  fo  much  above  what  it  could  te 
made  for  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that  large  quantities  have  been  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  the  northern  coafl,  but  from  various  parts  of  tlie 
ititcrior,  wliich  has  kept  the  I^ondon  flock  of  flour  very  full.  For  forae 
weeks,  markets  were  very  dull,  and  few  fales  made,  either  of  whcit  or 
jMUKf  even  at  the  reduced  price  at  which  the  country  flour  was  offered. 
But,  within  thefe  ten  days  pafl,  the  wheat  market  has  confiderably 
advanced,  though  the  fupphes  from  the  coafl,  and  flour  from  th£ 
interior,  does  not  fall  off;  and  large  fales  have  been  made  of  both 
nt  advanced  prices.  There  appears  no  adequate  reafon  for  this  advance, 
but  tike  confideraiion  of  the  time  that  mull  elapfe  before  importations 
can  be  made  fmm  abroad,  and  the*  probability  that  the  late  fupplies  from 
the  country-  cannot  be  maintained.  With  refpe^l  to  the  great  rife  on 
1)arley,  (which  at  one  time  was  fold  for  yes.  per  quarter),  the  quantity 
prcfented  for  fomc  weeks  was  fmall,  and  not  at  all  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  maltftcrs,  who  had  then  commenced  working,  but  who,  from 
this  great  advance,  were  foon  obhged  to  flop.  The  lii;/h  prices  given, 
encunraged  hir^c  fhipmcnts  from  the  com  diflridls,  which,  coming  al- 
together, the  f:JI  was  as  rapid  and  great  as  tlie  rife  had  been,  fine  bar- 
ley having  fallen  to  46s.  per  quarter.  The  fuppUes  of  beans  and  peas 
-vcre  alfo  fmall  for  fume  weeks,  and  prices  confiderably  advanced  ;  old 
beans  being  much  wanted. 

*  The  fupply  of  oats  lias  been  good,  and  prices  pretty  fleady,  though 
Tiow  a  little  advanced.  Tlie  eonfumption  being  very  great,  it  is  pro* 
liable  that  prices  will  not  be  much  lower,  except  occafionally  on  a  large 
nrrival  from  abroad.  The  feafon  is  now  coming  on  when  grafs-feedt 
will  be  in  requtd  :  but  although  the  maiden  clovers  have  produced  fome 
fine  feed,  yet  the  general  produce  being  materially  dtfeclive,  ?4id  our 
pfreat  reliance  for  additional  fupply  being  confined  to  Holland,  \i  is  the 
general  opinion,  that  prices  will  advance  as  the  feed-time  approaches. 

*  The  quantity  of  wheat  at  market  this  day  not  being  great,  and 
our  neighbouring  country  markets  appearing  to  fall  off  in  their  fupplie*!, 
a  good  many  buyers  appeared,  and  the  article  experienced  a  farther  ad- 
vance. The  current  price  of  fine  Dantzics  was  1 26s.  per  quarter  :  for 
fome  fnpcrfine  famples  more  money  was  obtained,  and  other  forts  foM 
dearer  in  proportion,  as  noted  below.  The  barley  trade,  in  general, 
revived  to-day  ;  and  prices  of  the  fincft  farT^plea  wirre  two  fhillings  per 
quarter  dearer.  In  beans  and  peas  we  have  no  ahtraiion.  A  gocl 
mi!  y  oats  have  arrived  fii'ce  la(l  Monday:  hovevcr,  the  fapne  prices 
«cie  readily  made,  particularly  for  the  dacr  lorts, 
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<  Suteof  LoodoQ  Markets,  Moadftyy  January  29. 


*  Wbcat,  new 

Fine  Effcx 

Old 

Fine  White 


■=-  North  Country,  new 


Very  fine  higher. 

—  Foreign  Red 

—  White  Dantzic 


Black  Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

— —  Fine 

Malt 

White  Peas 

Fine  Boilers 

Grey  Peas 

New  Small  Beans 

Old  ditto 

New  Tick  ditto 

OM  ditto 

Oats,  long  feed 

Short  Smallt  or  Frieflaods 

—  Poland  s 

Potato 

Fine  Flour  delivered  to  the  Bakers 

North  Country  Flour 

Red  Clover  Seed  - 

White  ditto 

Trefoil 

Rye  Grafs 

Tares 

Hay 

Straw,  Wheat  » 

PiJtatoes 

Bed  Jiidnej  ditto 


658,  t9  I  ops,  per  (|uaitcr« 

1 1  58. 

70fl.  105s — n68, 

76s*  IQOa»—rI  los- 
ses, 958.— 1058. 
XOOS*  1208. — 1266. 

658 858. 

568 60s. 

441U  to  508.  per  (juarter* 

528.-548. 

i{2S, 888. 

488.-r-5  281 

60s. 

47'- — 505- 
52s. — 54s. 

54«. — 56s. 

439.-458. 

489. 528. 

268,; — 30s. 
328.  34s 358. 

288.  35s. 368. 

3S«-  3:8-— 3^s- 

90s,  95!*. —  1 00s-  per  fack. 

'  808.— 88s. 

6os. — 1 1 28,  per  cwt. 

8O8.   I  I2S.-—1208. 
205.  3O8. — 42s. 

218.308.^-388.  perqaarter. 
40S. — 488.  per  do. 
658. — 80s.  per  load. 
36?, — 42?.  per  do, 
4  OS. — 8o«.  per  ton. 
1008, — 1 20s,  per  do.  * 


By  accounts  fince  received,  we  are  informed  that  the  wheat  market 
on  4th  current  was  confiderably  depreffed,  large  quantities  having  ar- 
rived in  the  river  from  the  eaftero  and  northem  ports. 

Letter  from  a  Fanner  in  Wales.     Jan  25, 

<  We  had  a  continued  froft  for  three  weeks  before  Cbnftnia8,  and 
were  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  the  growing  wheat,  as  it  was  without  a 
covering  of  fnow  ;  but  though  the  young  plants  look  weakly,  they  do 
Bot  as  yet  feem  injured  in  other  rcfpeds.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
weather  we  have  in  fprtog  \  becaufe,  if  fcrere,  tfaefc  weak  pfantt  will 

be 
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k  nnaUe  to  live  till  more  genial  weather  armeif  efpeeuOy  M  maj 
fieldt  were  fown  at  a  late  period  of  the  feafon* 

•  Laft  year*!  wheat  crop  foils  (hort  even  of  what  was  expeded  at 
hanreft,  and  had  it  not  been  owing  to  the  Urge  ftock  of  old  grain  on 
handy  I  do  not  know  what  wonld  have  become  of  ua.  We  have  plentj 
of  ftraw  to  be  fure ;  but  it  yields  little  grain  $  and  the  quality  and 
weight  is  generally  complained  of.  Barley  turns  out  better  than  origin- 
ally fuppoted.  Oats  are  alfo  good.  Prices  at  prefent  are  ;  for  Wheat 
30s.  per  bufhel  of  168  lib.;  Barley  488.  per  quarter;  Oati  248.  per 
ditto  ;  and  Beans  6f8.  to  65s.  per  ditto. 

*  We  had  no  demand  for  cattle  and  (heep  of  any  confequence  thia 
winter ;  of  courfe  prices  are  low,  and  many  on  hand.  This  want  of  fide 
obliged  £vmers  to  thraih  out  more  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  grain  fo 
as  money  might  be  got  to  anfwer  their  payments,  which  will  have  an 
tSe6t  on  the  grain  markets  afterwards.  Turnips  were  an  excellent  crop, 
and  have  ftood  the  winter  well;  but  will  be  foon  confumed,  owing 
to  the  large  ftock  of  cattle  and  flieep  that  remain  with  us. ' 

Jiveragc  Price  of  Ooru  p.  garter  in  Great  BritMHf  for  tie  Week  embig 

January  igii, 

£ng.  5c  Wales.  Scotland., 

s.     d.  s.     d. 

Wheat        -        •        -      86    7  73     * 

Rye        -        •        -        53    o  3^    o 

Barley        -        -        -      44    2  36     3 

Oats        -        «         -        25  10  22     9 

Beans        •        -        -       48    ci  35  n 

Peas        •        -         •        51     I  36     X 

Oatmeal        -  •  21     3  ^9    9 

Bigg        ....     -  32    9 

Price  of  Meat  at  SmthfieUf  exclufive  of  the  Offal ^  which  confijh  of  Head f 
tntroHs  amd  Hide^  (md  ii  worth  about  id.  per  Uh^r-^Per fione  oftBb. 

Friday.  Monday. 

i.d«a.d.  a.d.a.d. 

Beef    -4654  4050 

Mutton    48        60  4454 

Veal    -58         78  5070 

Pork    -48        58  404  10 

Newgate  and  LeadenhaO. 

tf    d.        8.  d.  ••   d.        s.    d« 

Veal        -        .70         78 


Pox^      -        -50         58 
^tton         •         40        48 


Beefinfides  40        48 

Ditto  in  lots  4    4        5 


u 


Lamb  -  4    0 

Paddiagtem  Market. 

?«iT  per  k>ad  3L  3a.  to  4L     Stiaw  |L  4a.  to  il.  6f. 
kafta  X09— Sheep  610— Pi^  94. 

Tamwortli 


lies*  /  P^fct^t^  8t^  bulMgpuci.  :j2g 


Tamworib  Fmr,  m  MmJhy  Jt^Kuity  ai^,  was  wcB  fapplU  widi 
bx  beiAt  and  (heep.  The  beafta»  whidi  wefc  of  bea^y  iak,  fold  from 
6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  finldng  the  offiJ  $  and  iheep  at  about  7d.  finki^ 

diroffii 

IVakifidd^  January  2$ib.  Our  arrivab  of  grain  continue  fmall,  and 
wheat  of  foperior  qmJity  meeu  with  ready  fide  at  an  advance  of  5a* 
per  quarter ;  but  little  or  no  alteration  in  inferior  fiunplet.  ttua  of 
good  quality  are  briflc  of  iak  at  6d.  advance ;  inferior  unlaleable.  Bar- 
lcy»  though  more  at  market  than  lift  week,  is  further  advanced  full  M. 
to  38.  per  quarter.     Beans  fcarce,  and  may  be  noted  2a»  dcaRT. 


LIVERPOOL  METEOROLGY,  1804, 

C^ttuuna  jTon 

FJ.  V.  f.  50J. 

fmUrf 

M^tpt^ntim 

Mmm. 

rfW^tr, 

Is.   Dec. 

In.   Dee. 

January  and  June  iadufxve 

«> 

21     66 

II     40 

July 

- 

I     9 

S      3 

Auguft           •               • 

• 

a     35 

S    0 

September 

- 

I     67 

2     12 

Oaober 

- 

5    90 

«     75 

November 

• 

S    0 

I     35 

December 

Liverpool 

3    40 

I     50 

Total,  as  meafured  by  G.  J. 

S9    88 

H    3* 

POSTSCRIPT    TO  SCOTISH   INT£LLIG£NC£. 

Kincardinejbire  Quarterly  Report. 

*  We  have  enjoyed^  as  yet,  a  fine  open  winter.  The  weather  baa 
been  Ysriable,  will)  fevere  gales  of  wind,  moftly  from  the  fouth  and  foutb- 
wreft.  Little  foow  has  fallen,  and  the  firofts  have  not  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  which  has  allowed  ploughing  and  other  operations  ^ 
huihandry  to  be  got  very  forward.  Turnips  keep  very  frefli  and  goody 
and  appear  little  injured  by  the  froft.  There  has  been  little  demand  for 
fat  cattle  ;  they  appear  now  to  be  in  more  requeft.  Our  grain  markets 
took  a  fudden  ftart  in  November,  and  continued  advancing  for  fome 
vrceks  rapidly.  Wheat  reached  from  50s.  to  558.  per  boU  ;  Barley  from 
37s.  to  30s. ;  Bear  firom  148.  to  26s.  ;  Oats  aos.  ;  but  the  prices  de- 
dined  again  as  faft  as  they  had  nfen  ;  andy  for  the  laft  fix  weeks,  not  a 
boll  could  be  fold  almoft  at  any  price.  There  appears  now  to  be  a 
little  demand  again  for  barley  and  bear,  but  at  very  reduced  prices. 

The  grafs  feeds,  fown  laft  fpring,  look  exceeding  well ;  as  alfo  the 
young  wheats :  they  have  received  little  injury  from  the  froft,  and  appear 
mih  and  ftrong.  Fodder  will  be  plenty  all  over  this  diftri^ ;  aud  { 
■ever  (aw  the  cattle  keep  in  better  oondition.     74m.  30, 

(3 


latf  P^fcripi  U  Scottjfi  InielllgeHci.  tth. 

(Tie fithftf trig  Article  isfcnt  us  by  a  Correfpotxdent.) 

We  undcrftand  that  Mr  Loudon^  the  author  of  '  Obfervationa  on 
Planting, '  ^c.  has  juft  invented  a  very  ingenious  method  of  modelling 
cftates,  which  will  be  of  immeufe  advantage  to  lauded  proptietor8|  par- 
ticularly thoie  intending  to  improve*  decorate  or  build.  Tne  vartatioft 
of  the  furface  U  (hewn  exa6lly  as  it  ib  in  nature ;  and  all  the  trees*  hedges, 
roftds,  rivers,  buildings,  &c.  are  accurately  raifed  on  it,  agreeable  to  a 
certain  fcalc  ;  and,  afterwards,  the  whole  is  coloured  from  nature.  A 
nianufcript  volume  of  references,  contains  the  names  of  the  different 
farms  and  fields,  the  contents  of  each,  and  the  nature  of  its  foil,  &c. 
with  every  other  requifite  informati«>n.  Mr  Loudon  has  alfo  a  curious 
compofition,  which  may  be  ufed  without  any  previous  preparation,  and 
by  which  any  gentleman  may  try,  upon  the  model,  the  cifc6t  of  any 
propofed  alteration  or  improvement :  And  alfo  a  fmall  wire  net,  each 
Vie/h  of  which  is  equal  to  an  acre,  by  which  the  contents  of  any  part 
may  be  inflantly  known,  by  applying  it,  and  counting  the  mefhes  which 
cover  the  field  or  fpace  to  be  meafured.  Froni  the  nature  of  the  model, 
any  changes  which  may  afterwards  be  made  in  the  ground,  can  be  in* 
ferted  without  injuring  the  piece  ;  and  hence  no  ellate  will  ever  require 
to  be  remodelled.  Remarkable  objects  upon  an  cftate  fuch  as  the  manfioa 
houfe,  &c.  can  alfo,  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  them,  be  modeUed  fepa- 
rat.cly,  upon  a  larger  fcale  than  the  general  plan. 

At  fidi  fight,  the  unwicldinefs  and  bulk  of  a  model  wonid  feem  an 
inconvenience  ;  but  by  dividing  it  into  feparate  parts  (which  parts  are 
kept  in  a  fmall  cheft  or  box,  and  may  be  taken  out  and  fitted  together 
in  a  few  Iccoi  d»),  it  occupies  little  more  room  than  a  plan.     ^- 

The  advantages  which  Mr  Loudon  thirks  will  attend  this  mode  of 
imitatioy  eilatcs,  are  the  following,  (viz.) 

1.  A  proprietor  will  fee  a  correct  imitation  or  miniature  of  hiseftate, 
in  the  clearcjl  manner,  and  without  the  riik  of  being,  puzzled  or  deceiv- 
ed by  a  plaii. 

2.  Every  piopofid  alteration  or  improvement,  of  whatever  kind,  wMl 
be  clearly  underilood,  and  may  be  fo  pointed  out  to  workmen,  as  that 
they  will  execute  it  with  fupcrior  eafe  and  ceriamty.  !.•  planting  and 
landfcapi'  gardening,  thib  will  be  of  immtnle  advantage  ;  and,  as  a  fur- 
ther affifta  nee  to  it,  Mr  Loudon  has  alfo  invented  a  kind  oi  working  plan  ^ 
which  will  enahle  woiknien  to  execute  txadtly  the  arrangement  of  trees, 
fhrub?,  and  fi.  \ve?s,  about  any  place,  agrcea^'le  to  the  principles  explain- 
ed in  fcdlion  3d  of  tlic  *  Obicrvations. '  Thofe  who  underhand  the  mode 
of  arrangcn?ent  alluded  to,  and  can  compare  it  with  the  common  mode 
of  mixing  all  forts  of  trees  indiicriminately,  will  be  convinced  that  thii 
improvement  i.^  of  great  utihty. 

3.  The  cfFe^l  of  every  alteration  propofed  may  be  clearly  feen  be- 
fore it  is  executed  \  vihethcr  it  be  the  efFi6i  that  changing  .the  lines  of 
fencen,  roac.--,  &c.  han  in  altering  the  contentb  of  the  adjoining  cndo- 
fureb  (and  this  can  be  initantly  found  by  ufing  the  wire  netting)  ;  or 
the  '!flcCt  of  the  addition  of  wood  or  buiidiogSi  whether  ufeful  or  orna- 

mentaL 
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mental.  It  is  neccUcfs  to  add,  that  the  fchemc  of  improrement  can  be 
altered  and  v^iritd  upon  the  model,  until  the  be(l  efFfvfl  (hall  be  produc- 
ts,' which  effcA  may  afterwards  be  exaAly  imitated  lipon  the  groundji. 
Makinp  trials,  on  the  mode^  of  the  effcA  of  alterations,  wiil  form  a 
Very  inftrutlive  and  rational  amufcmcnt  for  proprietors. 

We  have  feen,  at  Mr  Loudon's,  two  models  of  the  North  Berwick 
•date  ;  one  fhewing  the  prefent  appearance  and  contents  of  the  eflate 
in  general;  and  the  other  fhnwintr  the  effedl  of  a«  intended  new  place 
of  rtf;drnce  for  the  proprietor  (Sir  Hew  Hamilton  Dalrymple).  Iti 
addition  to  this  laii  model,  an  elej^ant  manufcript  volonne,  illuftrated  by 
drawitigK  and  /ketches  containing  Mr  Loudon's  ideas  of  the  place  ;  his 
veafons  for  propoling  i\\t  improvements,  and  pra6lical  dire^ions  for  ex- 
ecuting them;  accompanied  with  worliag  flanj^  a  large  vertical  prcjile 
ihewin^  the  cfFc£t  of  the  whole,   and  a  general  eitimate  of  the  cx- 

pen  ec- 
lair Loudon,  we  undcrftand.  Intends  to  fend  duplicates  of  the  above 
modelb,  plans,  &c.  to  No.  4.  Chapel-Street,  Bedford-row,  his  lodgings  ia 
London  ;  where,  or  at  No.  7.  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  they  may  be  feea 
and  examined  by  any  gentleman  who  (hall  take  the  trouble  of  calling. 


To  the  READERS  of  the  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  Publishers,  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  former  favours,  refpciftfully 
acquaint  their  numerous  Readers,  that  they  are  under  the  difagreeable 
r.cctffity  of  raifing-  the  felling  price  of  the  Ma^^zine,  in  order  that  tho 
increafed  and  increafing  expences  attendant  upon  the  work  may  be  com- 
penfated.  Deeply  impreffed  with  gratitude  for  the  unexampled  fupport 
hitherto  obtained,  they  delayed  this  ftep  longer  than  confiftent  wiili 
their  intercft,  and  now  refort  to  it  with  regret  ;  though  it  affords  them 
much  pleafure,  that  fcveral  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  difccrnment, 
whofe  opinions  were  prc^iouHy  taken^  have  decidedly  fan^oocd  the 
meafurc  with  the  fullelt  approbation. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  the  felHng  price  of  each 
copy  will  therefore  be  raifed  to  Tivd  Shii/.noj  and  Sixptnce^  at  which 
fum  the  Magazine  will  ilill  remain  the  cheapeil  periodical  publication 
in  Great  Britain.  For  extenlWe  original  iofornuitton,  it  is  equalled  by 
none ;  and,  if  compared  with  other  agricultural  publications  which 
have  been  attempted  in  our  filler  kingdom,  the  publifhers  are  almoll 
certain  that  an  unequivocal  verdi^  in  its  favour  will  be  pronounced  by  an 
impartial  public.  The  principles  which  have  uniformly  been  a£led  upoa 
iQ  the  courfe  of  the  work  will  be  (leadily  retained,  and  every  aid  giveu 
to  the  difTeminatio'n  of  riiral  kgowledge.  Extra  pages  will  be  furnifhed 
^hen  any  thing  particular  occurs,  and  plates  of  ufeful  implements  ip 
hiAndrj  will  alfo  be  given,  when  fych  can  be  procured. 

NOTICES 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr  Hay  will  pleafe  excufe  us  for  delaying  his   Thoughts  on  the  ^gri^' 
mtbural  State  of  the  Country^  He,     Many  other  communications  from 
cli£S!rent  corrcTpondents  are  in  the  fame  predicament* 

An  AmmyiBoos  Revienu  of  Mr  Loudon's  publication  is  recciredy  and 
mder  confideration.  The  gentleman  who  fent  it  will  obferve  that  he  ia 
already  foreftalled  ;  though  probably  this  circumftancc  will  not  prevent 
11a  from  retouching  the  fubjc^*  efpecially  in  fuch  parts  as  are  only  flight- 
Ij  notioed  in  the  account  now  prefcnted. 

The  Review  of  Mr  Nicol's  PraBical  Planter  is  neceflarily  poft- 
poned. 

AoaiCOLA  on  the  Podr  Laws  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

Mr  Low  of  Annfibld  is  entitled  to  our  bed  thanks  for  the  commu- 
Bication  lately  made  us.  The  like  acknowledgement  is  due  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter  concerning  the  Cbtnefe  Plough, 

The  New  Yeae^t  Gift,  from  our  old  and  worthy  friend  R  a.  is  truly 
acceptable.  We  are  forry,  however,  that  we  ceuld  not  ufe  it  imme- 
diately»  though  we  will  not  fail  to  beftow  a  (hare  of  the  gift  upon  our 
readers*  before  the  article  is  out  of  feafon. 

We  truft  that  Pol-QBconomicus  will  pardon  us  for  the  liberty  taken 
with  his  laft  communication.  The  alterations  made,  do  not  in  the  leaft 
affeft  his  argument ;  and  we  are  utterly  averfe  to  grive  unneceflary  of- 
fence, efpecially  to  the  gentleman  therein  mentioned,  for  whom  we  en- 
tertain much  refpedl.  If  Pol-GBconomicus  will  kindly  favour  us  with 
his  addrefs,  (atisfiidory  reafons  (hall  be  communicated  to  him.  A 
fubjed,  which  he  (eems  well  calculated  to  elucidate,  (hall  alfo  be  fubmit- 
tcd  to  his  confideration. 

The  author  of  the  letter  On  the  Comparative  Trial  made  at  Edgerfiotu 
with  different  Breeds  of  Shup  (hall  be  gratified.  The  wafer  unfortu- 
nately had  been  placed  on  his  addrefs,  otherwife  he  would  have  heard 
firom  us  refpe&ing  fome  parts  of  the  letter.  If  the  deficiency  is  fup- 
pficd,  we  (lull  net  fail  to  write  him  immediately. 

The  letter  on  Kentijh  Hufbandry^  and  various  other  communicationa 
hitely  fent  us,  will  be  duly  attended  to.  We  are  fo  much  in  arrears  to 
ISeveral  correfpondents,  that  an  adequate  apology  can  hardly  be  oftred. 

No.  XXn.  will  be  publi(hed  on  Monday,  20th  May  1805. 


ERaATUM    IN    THIS    NUMBER. 

in  Lqrd  Somerville's  letter,  p.  4,  the  punduation  of  the  laft  £so* 
enct.  ^econd  paragraph,  has  been  executed  in  a  way  which  renders  the 
ibljeCi  almoft  unintelligible.  The  reader  is  requefted  to  correA  the 
paflagre  as  follows : 

"  My  own  foils,  of  which  the  queftion  is  allced,  are,  firi^  a  loam  on 
T  Uibwftone  rock,  free  fine  working  land  if  at  all  level ;  %Jlj^  ftone  brafli 
'ending  towards  a  gravel  \  andi  ^dly^  day. ' 

£Z>.  WURtw^  Prtmr%  BMttrgh^ 
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MONDAY,  20-   MAY    1805. 
(NO-  XXIL) 


BRANCH    L 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  THE    CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  ConJlruBton  df  a  Farm-Tard. 
Sir, 

JLjUviNG  lately  examined  feveral  new  farm- yards  inBerwick(hire| 
where  they  are  commonly  called  courtinesy  partly  with  a  view  to- 
wards building  a  new  one  on'  my  own  farm,  though  on  a  c(hi-> 
iiderably  fmaller  fcale  than  that  now  offered  for  infertion  in  your 
Magazine;  I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  feveral  advan- 
stages,  and  to  avoid  the  defedis,  fo  as  to  conftitute  what  feems 
<o  me  calculated  to  ferve  every  ufoful  purpofe»  as  economically  as 
poffible.  If,  therefore,  you  confider  it  as  worthy  of  being  iaifl 
Jbefore  the  public,  I  requeft  that  the  plan  may  be  engraven  at 
Aiy  expcnce.  I  further  call  upon  fuch  of  your  readers  and  cor- 
refpondents    as   confider    thenifelves    competent,    to   offer    yoa 

Elans,  in  correction  of  the  errors  and  omiffions  in  that  noifr 
rougbt  forward ;  and  exped  they  will  follow  my  example  in 
contributing  the  expence  of  the  illuflrative  engraving  s  for  it  i^ 
perfectly  reafonable  we  ihould  not  involve  you  therein,  to  ^z^ 
tify  our  own  vanity. 

The  prefent  plan  is  calculated  for  a  turnip  farm,  of  which  |i 
confiderable  portion  is  kept  in  paflure,  and,  with  fmall  and  ob* 
irio^is  alterations,  may  fuit  one  of  almoft  any  extent.  I  have  nqS^ 
added  a  table  of  references,  as  the  plan  is,  for  the  mofl  past,  di- 
itindlly  explained  upon  itfelf -,  and  fuch  other  explanations  as  ipay 
4>e  heceifary,  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  letter. 

I  neither  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  invcntiqgikbc  jp nefent  plan^.nor 
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pretend  to  fay  that  it  is  by  any  meaiTS  pcrfeft.  As  already  mention^ 
ed,  It  is  chiefly  copied  from  different  farm- yards  lately  built,  or  novr 
building  in  this  .country,  for  varbus  iizes  of  farms.  The  plans  of 
thefe,  I  have  combined  together,  altered^  and  endeavoored  to  im- 
prove. I  (liall  not  therefore  watch  over  the  reception  which  my 
plan  may  receive  from  yonr  correfpondcnts,  with  the  jealous  fond- 
nefs  of  a  projeftor,  but  .leave  it  to  its  fate, — to  your  judgement,  and 
to  univerfal  criticifm, — difclaiming  all  controverfy  on  the  fubjeft. 
I  am  perfeftly  ready  and  willing  to  be  inftruSed,  and  hope  to  be- 
nefit by  correftion,  as  probably  my  own  btuldings  may  not  be 
creded  for  fome  years. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  thrafhing  machine, 
and  the  barn  for  unthrafhed  grain  in  the  flraw,  are  meant  to  be 
over  the  clean  corn-room  and  chaff-hole.  That  upper  room  ought 
to  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  moderate  fized  corn-rick  at  once, 
as,  otherwife,  it  may  often  be  neceifary  to  carry  in  a  rick  during 
heavy  rain  or  fevcre  fnow ;  and,  fhbuld  any  accident  happen  to 
the  machine,  fo  as  neceffarily  to  flop  thraOiing,  confiderable  in- 
jury may  be  fuflained  by  an  uncovered  rick,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  experienced  for  want  of  that  convenicncy. 

In  the  clean  corn*room,  I  have  marked  a  place  for  a  pair  of 
millftones,  to  break  com  for  horfcs  or  cattle,  or  to  grind  bread- 
meal  for  the  farmer's  family  and  work-people,  when  not  thirled* 
If  a  windmill  is  ufed,  the  ftones  may  be  very  conveniently  placed 
in  the  under  floor  of  the  tower. 

It  is  propofed  to  have  a  granary  over  the  whole  north  range,  or 
ftraw-barn,  from  A  to  B  ;  and  the  thrafhed  and  winnowed  gram 
may  be  carried  from  the  clean  corn-room  to  the  granary,  by  means 
of  an  outfide  flair,  as  at  C  j  or  it  may  be  hoifled  through  a  hatch, 
in  the  floor  of  the  thrafliing-room,  and  thence  carried  or  wheeled 
into  the  granary,  by  means  of  a  falling  bridge  acrofs  the  place 
where  the  thraflied  flraw  falls  from  the  rakes  into  the  ftraw-barn* 
The  paflTage  from  the  thrafhing-room  over  the  chaff-hole,  to  the 
place  where  the  ftraw  falls,  Ought  always  to  be  open,  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  returning  ill-thrafhed  ftraw  to  be  put  again  through  the 
machine ;  for,  in  the  beft-conftrufted  machine  I  have  yet  fecn, 
iliort  or  raw  com  in  the  ftraw,  or  which  has  not  been  well  bound, 
or  is  confufedly  gathered  by  rakes  after  mowing,  frequently  needs 
to  be  twice  pat  through,  to  produce  clean  work.  The  hatch  be- 
tween the  clean  corn-room  and  the  thrafhing-room,  is  likewife  a 
very  ufeful  paflTage,  by  which  fhorts,  and  ill  humbled  barley,  may 
be  noifted  up,  and  again  put  through  the  thrafhing  machine* 

Some  theoretical  perfons  may  objedl  to  a  granary,  as  an  im- 
proper appendage  to  a  farm,  under  the  idea  that  all  grain  ought 

to  lie  marketed  immediately  after  tliralbing.    I  have  no  inteation 
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to  enter  into  controvcrfy  with  thofe  mifo-monopolifts,  who,  dur- 
ing actual  fcarcity,  would  often  produce  real  famine,  if  their  i- 
deas  were  followed  oUt^  It  may  be  quite  fufficicnt  to  remark^ 
that  a  farmer  mud  rcferve  grain  for  his  horfes,  his  family  and  fer- 
vants,  and  for  feed }  not  to  mention  a  neceflary  fummer  fupply 
for  thofe  etenial  fnarlers.  And  the  clean  corn-room  is  certainly 
a  very  incommodious  place  for  (loring  grain  of  difFcrent  kinds,  ef- 
pccially  in  time  of  thrafhing,  were  it  only  for  the  chance  of  mix- 
ing, which  cannot  pcllibly  be  avoided,  when  the  corn  is  lying 
loofe  there.  .     . 

From  the  granary,  the  com  may  be  Idwercd  into  carts,  either 
by  means  of  a  window  to  the  floor ;  or  one  of  tlie  doors  of  the 
ilraw-bam  may  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  cart,  under  a  hatch 
left  in  the  granary  floor  for  that  purpofe. 

The  two  ftraw-barns  are  intended  for  ftoriri^  two  dijfTerent  kinds 
of  ftraw  for  ufe.  In  One  may  be  kept  what  is  intended  only  for 
litter  \  and  in  the  other,  either  black  draw  for  the  horfes,  or  any 
other  better  kind  that  is  tneant  to  be  iifed  a^  fodder  \  or  it  mar 
ferve  to  keep  hay  for  the  flables.  As  the  extent  from  A  to  6 
feemed  unneccflarily  large  for  keeping  ftraw,  I  have  partitioned 
ofF  an  apartfnent  at  each  end  in  tlie  plan,  which  may  be  convert- 
ed to  any  ufeful  purpofe  Hot  there  fpecially  provided  for.  One  of 
them  may  ferve  to  keep  a  bull  or  a  ftallidn,  and  the  btlier  may  be 
nfed  for  keeping  young  horfes* 

It  is  intended  dicre  Ihould  be  a  {jump  at  i  in  the  plan,  with  a 
ciftem  or  refcrvoir  abovd  it,  fufliciently  high  to  communicate,  by 
pipes  and  turncocks,  to  the  feveral  water  troughs  rharked  7,.  At 
the  pump,  there  ftiould  likewife  be  a  trougn  for  watering  the 
horfes.  W  here  a  pipe,  with  fufficicnt  level,  can  be  brought  from 
any  conveniently  fituated  fpring,  brook,  or  t>ond,  this  pump  wilt 
of  courfe  be  omitted ;  but  the  ciftern  and  watering  trough  at  k 
will  be  preferved.  Where  no  fuch  fupply  cdn  be  procured,  nor 
a  well  found  for  the  pump,  I  w*ould  ftrofigly  recommend  to  have 
a  tank,  or  water  cellar,  Under  ground,  which  may  he  placed  be- 
low the  ftraw-barn.  This  ought  to  be  of  fuflScient  fize  to  con- 
tain a  full  fupply  at  all  feafotis.  It  is  to  be  fed  by  meant  of  fpouts 
from  all  the  roofs  of  the  farm  yard,  and  (hould  have  a  piimp  con« 
ncfted  with  it,  as  in  the  plait. 

In  cafe  none  of  thefe  modes  of  fupply  of  wafer  can  be  procur- 
ed, the  horfes  and  cattle  muft  neceflafily  be  driven  regularly  to 
water.  But  whoever  has  experienced  the  great  conveniency  of 
plenty  of  water  in  a  farm-yard,  properly  diftributed,  will  -not 
fcruple  a  moderate  expence  to  fecurc  that  excellent  and  indifpeiif- 
able  neceflary  of  life  at  all  times  in  abundance.  Cattle  getting  a 
fufficicncy  of  turnips,  do  not  ncceflarily  require  water,  thouga  a 
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full  command  of  it  is  always  highly  ufefuK  But  all  animals  that 
live  entirely  on  dry  food,  mult  conltantly  have  water  at  cpm- 
mand. 

Another  large  tank  may  be  conftruftcd  under  the  loweft  part 
of  the  yard,  having  gutters  from  every  part,  to  convey  into  it  all 
tlxe  fuperfluous  liquid  which  would  otherwife  run  to  waftc.  Hav- 
ing a  pump  conne£lcd  with  this  tank,  its  liquor  may  be  pumped 
up  at  any  time,  and  conveyed,  by  moveable  fpouts,  to  any  part 
ot  the  flraw-yard  that  is  too  dry.  This  tank  ought  to  have  a 
hatch,  to  admit  of  being  cleaned  out  yearly.  And  I  mud  obfervc, 
tliat  fpecial  care  ought  to  be  taken,  before  any  perfon  goes  into 
it  for  that  purpofc,  to  fee  that  the  air  be  not  foul.  This  is  eafily 
;?fccrtaincd,  by  lowering  a  lighted  candle  to  the  bottom.  If  the 
p.i"  is  (i:ingerous,  the  candle  will  either  go  out,  or  burn  very 
dimly  ;  if  fafe,  the  candle  will  burn  bright.  Both  tanks  will  re- 
quire to  be  covered  by  a  ftout  arch,  of  ftone  or  brick. 

All  the  draw  rucks,  marked  3  in  the  plan,  are  meant  to  be  open 
"^t  their  outer  ends,  into  the  paved  road  round  the  draw-yard,  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  in  ftraw. "  They  are  to  be  conflruded  of 
|-o(ls  and  rails,  having  a  fparred  bottom,  raifed  two  feet  or  fo 
iiom  the  ground,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  litter  in  the  yards. 
Thofe  parts  which  are  dotted  acrofs,  are  meant  to  be  moveable^ 
for  admitting  carts  to  carry  off  the  manure  from  the  middle  yard^ 
and  for  letting  the  cattle  out  and  iii  occafionally.  But,  for  this 
iattcr  purpofe,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  door  as  at  5.  Indeed, 
nil  the  three  draw- yards  may  very  properly  have  fimilar  doors, 
iox  the  purpofe  of  taking  in  turnips  to  the  draw  yard  cattle. 

The  boxes,  marked  4,  are  intended  for  giving  an  allowance  of 
turnips  to  the  cattle  in  the  draw-yards,  which  greatly  improves 
both  them  and  tlie  manure  which  they  produce.  As  tne  turnips 
given  to  the  feeding  cattle  ought  to  have  their  tops  and  tails  cut 
^jff;  thefe,  in  part,  may  ferve  the  draw- yard  cattle. 

Tlie  fhcds  for  feeding  cattle,  have  each  a  fmall  open  yard,  ta 
allow  them  air  and  excrcife.  The  cattle  are  fed  in  pairs,  and 
hot  tied  up.  In  thefe  flicds,  there  ought  to  be  a  water-trough 
between  each,  marked  2  in  the  plan,  placed  clofc  to  the  tur- 
nip gang-way,  for  the  cattle-man  to  turn  the  dop-cock,  as  nc- 
ceflity  may  require  ;  and,  likewife,  to  clean  out  the  troughs  fre- 
quently. The  turnips  are  meant  to  be  given  in  narrow  troughs^ 
alongfide  of  the  gang-way,  which  ought  to  be  regularly  cleaned 
out  by  the  cattle-man.  There  may  likewife  be  two  fmall  boxes  or 
troughs  in  each  of  thefe  ftieds,  for  giving  the  cattle  oil-cake,  or 
corn  or  bean  meal.  If  connefted  with  a  dillillery,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  means  of  giving  draff  and  dreg.    The 
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"c  former  can  be  ferved  out  in  the  turnip  trougliSi  marked  by-dou 

':i.  dotted  lines  along  the  gang-way :  and  the  latter  may  be   ro  v 

by  pipes  into  the  cifterns  or  water-troughs      Tlie  open  racks 
:r  intcrpofed  between  each  two  feeding- flieds,  are  intended  for  ftr 

1^  or  hay.     The  entries  to  them  are  intended  to  be  wide  enough 

;-  admit  a  cart  for  carrying  ofFthc  manure.     This  need  not  be  dc 

above  once  in  two  or  three  months,  when  tlie  yards  get  too  fu 
7  and  the  manure  may  then  be  carted  out  to  ibrne  convenient  part 

i  the  farm,  near  the  field  upon  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

In  fome  farm-yards  which  I  have  feen,  initead  of  a  fta' 
for  the  farm  horfes,  fimiiar  open  (beds  and  yards  are  built 
each  pair  of  work-horfes  ufed  on  the  farm.  I  am  not  perfed 
fatisfied  of  the  propriety  of  this  procedure  in  our  northern  clima 
horfes  being  originally  the  inhabitants  of  warm  or  very  temper, 
regions.  But,  in  fummer,  where  litter  can  be  had  for  the  pi 
pofe,  it  is  an  excellent  plan,  to  keep  the  work-horfes  conUan 
in  fuch  yards,  upon  cut  clover,  tares,  or  other  green  food,  w 
plenty  of  dry  litter.  The  cows  and  young  caltle  of  the  fa 
may  likewife  be  kept  to  great  advantage  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
a  part  at  ieall  of  evtry.  day  in  fummer  and  autumn.  Dri 
ruHies,  ferns  or  quicken  roots,  or  any  other  dry  fubftance  : 

#  bedding,  ought  to  be  carefully  colletflerl  for  this  purpufe.  Sa 
^  dull,  ipent  tan-bark,  the  refufe  of  lilit  mills,  even  dry  p 
I  waile  may  ferve  very  well,  where  fuch  can  be  procured.     H 

Ing  a  great  command  of  coal  albes,  I  every  year  bed  my  ftra 
yard  with  th'^fe,  to  abforb  the  muck-liquor.  In  thefe  ways 
great  deal  of  additional  difpofablc  manure  may  be  yearly  colle6i 
I  have  lonietin.es  thought  of  p-ring  the  lurface  of  ftubble  fiel 
^fter  harveft,  with  a  Ikim  plough,  or  the  like ;  then  harrowi 
md  raking  the  ilubble  and  weeds  into  heaps,  to  be  carried  ofF  : 
au;^nicnting  the  litter  in  the  yards. 

'f  he  litter  from  the  ftables  and  byres,  ought  to  be  daily  whec: 
into  the  ilraw-yards ;  for  which  purpofe,  convcuiejit  opcnii 
« Jiight  to  be  left  in  the  furrounding  wall.  There  may  either 
door.*>,  or  a  kind  of  windows  with  hanging  flints.  And  as  cal 
are  p4rticularly  fond  of  horfe-litter,  that  ought  to  be  dillribui 
among  the  different  liraw-yards. 

*  Perhaps  there  may  be,  in  the  plan,  a  greater  number  of  fcedii 
fheds,  than  a  four  plough  farm  will  aiT-nl  turnips  to  fuppl 
c  fpecially,  as  I  woulJ  only  prqpofe  lialf  the  turnip-^',  led  ofFi.i  n 

\  row  firipe^;,  to  be  applied  in  this  way,  the  other  half  to  be  ci 

Tuined  by  flicep  where  they  grov/.     But  it  is  far  better  rather 
JKive  more  thiii  enough  of  conveniences   tinn  lefs.     A.y  of  tl 
/htrds,  not  occupied  tor  (tail- feeding,  may  be  applicil  to  fcrve 
♦"rc'j^  occafional  rurr>ju;s. 
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On  the  other  hand,  fliould  any  farther  conveniences  be  ncccf- 
fary,  than  are  provided  for  in  the  plan,  there  is  full  room  for  them 
along  the  back  wall  of  the  barn,  between  C  and  D. 

I  have  only  admitted  one  cottage  or  dwelling-houfe  in  the  farm- 
yard, which  is  meant  for  the  fteward,  that  he  may  always  be  at 
hand  to  fuperintend  the  whole  economy  of  the  yard.  That  cottage 
I  have  diilributed  upon  rather  an  old  fafiiioned  plan,  upon  very 
didant  recolle£lioiTi  of  one  feen  in  my  youth,  and  which  I  think 
fnugger  and  warmer  than  thofe  now  in  ufe.  My  cottages  are 
ceiled,  for  greater  comfort,  which-  adds  very  little  to  the  expencc. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  (leward's  houfe,  a  fmall  apartment  is 
partitioned  off  for  tools  under  his  charge,  wherein  may  be  placed 
the  corn-cheft,  from  which  he  can  give  out  the  allowances  of  corn 
for  the  working  horfes  to  the  feveral  fervants. 

As  a  fecurity  againfl  fire,  I  would  recommend  all  the  crofs  walls 
to  be  carried  a  fmall  fpace  above  the  roofs  \  and  that  no  doprs  of 
communication  be  left  in  any  of  thefe.  Though  every  farmer,  in- 
deed every  perfon  whatever,  ought  always  to  be  iniured  againft 
iire,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  great  lofs  and  inconvenience 
mull  neceffarily  follow  from  fire,  even  though  fully  infured.  It 
i3  meant  of  courfe,  that  iht  whole,  unlefs  other  wife  exprefledj 
fliould  be  fubftantially  built  of  (lone  and  lime,  or  bricks ;  timbered 
with  good  foreign  fir  \  and  all  the  roofs  covered  with  tiles.  Were 
I  a  proprietor,  or  going  to  build  upon  a  long  leafe,  I  would  cer« 
tainly  prefer  covering  the  whole  onftead  with  good  flates. 

At  £,  I  have  placed  three  cottages  for  the  farm  fervants,  one 
of  thefc  in  the  way  now  moft  ufual,  the  fecond  after  the  old 
fafliioned  way,  and  the  third  left  void.  The  fize,  I  have  experi- 
enced to  be  fully  fufHcient  for  a  hind's  family,  is  twenty-one  feet 
by  fixteen,  infide  meafurc.  Thefe  may  be  placed  in  any  conveni- 
ent fituation  on  the  farm,  not  too  far  dillant  from  the  yard,  yet 
jfar  enough  off  to  avoid  the  danger  of  communicating  fire.  Ihe 
number  on  the  farm  muft  depend,  of  courfe,  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumflancts,  of  which  each  farmer  mutt  judge  for  himfelf. 

I  have  not  introduced  a  farm-houfe.  It  is  now  cuilomary  to 
place  the  farmer's  houfe  at  fome  diilance  from  the  yard ;  and  the 
fize  and  dillribution  of  apartments  having  no  ncceffary  connec- 
tion with  the  purpofes  of  the  farm,  this  is  left  to  the  taftc  and 
civcumttances  of  the  farmer.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  farming  being  now  a  bufinefs  which  requires  capital,  a  farmer 
paying  a  large  rent  is  well  entitled,  not  only  to  have  every  necef- 
lUry  convenience  in  the  farm-yard,  for  carrying  on  his  opetatipns 
to  the  beft  advantage,  but  has  a  right  to  be  comfortably  lodged. 
And  juilice  requires  I  Ihould  add,  that,  in  this  county,  moit  pro- 
prietors arc  fufhciently  liberal  in  belli  refpedis, 

Scrti'LiOjir:,  Fdrunry  1805.  ^.  r.  r. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

It  has  juftly  been  remarked  by  feveral  of  your  correfpondentSi 
that  the  principal  advantage  of  your  excellent  Mifcellany  is  not 
to  inftruft  farmers  in  thofe  favoured  fituations  where  the  modem 
pra£tice  of  hufbandry  is  adopted  and  eftabliflied,  but  to  diiTemi* 
nate  ufeful  knowledge  in  thofe  remote,  extenfive  di():ri6ls,  where 
agriciUture  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  or  where  improvement  is  only 
beginning  to  appear.  Fully  to  accomplifli  this  purpofe,  much 
care  (bould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  chance  of  miilake.  The  clafs 
of  farmers  who  are  to  be  mod  benefited,  from  the  fcantinefs  of 
their  previous  knowledge,  are  ill  qualified  to  fift  truth  from  error, 
^d  to  diilinguifli  ufeful  jpra£tices  from  dazzling,  but  pernicious 
projeAs.  It  is  ftill  pomble,  however,  notwithllanding  the  ut- 
moil  caution,  that  mifconceptions  may  fometimes  occur :  In  that 
cafe,  perhaps  no  remedv  is  fo  eafy,  and  fo  efEcacious,  as  that 
every  correipondent  fhould  fubjoin  his  name  to  his  communica« 
tion.  This  flight  improvement,  befides  ferving  the  important 
purpofe  of  checking  quackery  and  prefumption,  would  afford  a 
key  to  every  reader,  for  obtaining  privately  an  amicable  explana- 
tion of  any  thing  which  appeared  to  him  obfcure,  and  would  con-* 
tribute  not  a  little  to  prevent  thofe  indances  of  controverfy  which 
fometimes  occupy  a  part  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 

I  have  been  led  to  thefe  remarks  by  the  account  of  a  compara- 
tive trial  of  different  breeds  of  (beep  at  Edgerftbne,  inferred  in 
your  Magazine  for  Auguil  laft.  It  is  but  lately,  and  acciden- 
tally, tlut  I  difcovered  the  correfpondent  by  whom  it  was  tranf- 
mitted.  As  the  conclufion  drawn  from  that  experiment  is,  that  the 
Forrefter  is  preferable  to  the  other  breeds  mentioned,  fome  obfer* 
vations,  in  refutation  of  an  aflertion  fo  oppofite  to  the  general  fen- 
timent  of  the  country,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of 
your  Mifcellany ;  more  particularly  as  the  trial  feems  to  have 
peen  condu£bsd  with  an  unuAial  degree  of  accuracy,  and  is  fane- 
tioned  with  the  imprimatur^  Vithout  any  qualifying  '  Note  of  the 
Condu^or, ' 

.  The  account  of  the  experiment,  it  appears,  was  not  intended 
for  publication.  Being  fliown  to  fome  friends  by  the  proprietor, 
jt  afterwards  pafTed  through  other  hands,  and  at  length  found  its 
iivay  into  ypur  Magazine.  In  tlie  lad  dage  of  its  progrefs^  it  re-^ 
ceived — vires  acquirit  eundo — befides  a  preface  and  a  recapitula-* 
pen,  the  following  fwceping  conclufion,  that,  without  regarding 
the  quantity  of  food  coi^umed  by  the  difForcnt  breedsjt  the  refuh 
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of  the  experiment   is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  black-faced 
ilieep. 

Before  examining  the  truth  of  this  conclufion,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice  of  an  obfcurity  which  runs  through  the 
whole  account  of  the  experiment.  In  fumming  up  the  weight 
of  the  carcafes  and  ofials,  a  confiderable  addition  is  made  for 
what  is  called  by  the  writer,  *  the  weight  of  animal  lite.  *  Somti 
of  your  readers  cannot  afHx  to  that  defignation  any  precife  idea. 
Others,  taking  the  exprcflions  in  their  natural  meaning,  abfurdly 
fuppofe  that  animal  life  is  a  diftinft  fubftance,  fulceptible  df 
weight  and  meafure ;  of  which,  health  is  the  greateft  increafei 
difeafe  a  partial  diminution,  and  death  a  complete  annihilation. 
It  is  indeed  eafy  to  conceive  that  fome  animal  fluids  may  have 
imperceptibly  evaporated,  and  even  that  fome  grofler  particles 
may  have  unavoidably  been  loft,  in  the  tedious  operations  of 
killing,  flaying,  difleding,  and  weighing.  The  chief  deficiency« 
however,  arifes  from  a  circumftance  familiar  to  every  dabbler  in 
commerce — the  diflFerence  between  retail  and  wholefale  weight. 
They  well  know  that  it  is  impoflible,  without  much  greater  accu- 
racy than  is  attainable  in  ordinary  pradice,  to  weigh  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds,  one  by  one,  from  a  net  hundred  weight 
of  any  commodity.  This  deficiency,  familiar  to  every  fchodl- 
boy  who  has  learned  the  commoneft  fyftem  of  arithmetic,  under 
the  name  of  Clofl^,  varies  from  two  pounds  for  every  hundred 
pounds  to  two  pounds  for  every  three  hundred  weight.  The 
agreement  i^  obvious  between  that  allowance  in  favour  of  retail,^ 
and  the  lofs  obferved  in  the  Edgerftone  expeiiment.  How  far 
it  warrants  the  conclufion  fubjoined  by  your  correfpondent,  will 
appear  from  the  following  obfervatibns. 

I .  The  calculations  are  not  altogether  accurate.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  South  "Down,  there  is  an  omilflon  of  two  pounds. 
The  weight  of  carcafe,  ofials,  and  animal  life,  amounts  to  134  lib.^ 
whereas,  to  agree  with  the  liye  weighty  it  fhould  have  been 
136  lib.  Suppofmg  one  half  of  this  deficiency  to  be  carcafe,  and 
the  other  half  to  be  ofFal,  we  may  fafely  eftim^te  the  price  of 
both  at  8id.,  which  raifes  the  animal -s  value  in  the  fhambles  to 
^1.  17s.,  and  the  gain  of  .one  year's  feeding  to  il.  178.  In  the 
account  of  the  Leiccftcr,  there  is  a  greater  error — no  lefs  than 
1  OS,  of  an  overcharge ;  which  is  chargeable,  not  indeed  on  the 
original  manufcript,  but  on  the  copy  tranfcribed  for  the  Ma« 
f.^-.ine.  The  value  in  the  ftiambles  is  2L  14s.  i  id.  When  il.  6s., 
the  prime  coft,  is  dedufted,  there  remains  il.  8s.  nd.  as  the 
gain  of  one  year's  feeding.  The  importance  of  thcfe  correAions 
will  appear  in  the  following  Table  of  the  gain  from  one  year's 
fec'Ung  per  fheep.  .       - 
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I  Printed  Statement,  porreded  Statement. 


Lieccfter, 
South  Do«7ny    - 
Cheviot, 
f  orreftcr, 

2.  The  calculations  proceed  upon  a  falfe  foundation.  The 
preceding  ftatement  is  an  accurate  detail  of  the  gain  upon  each 
of  the  four  (heep,  and,  as  fuch,  might  bej  as  was  intended  by  the 

Eroprietor,  a  ufeful  private  memorandum.  It  is  of  little  ufe, 
owever,  in  determining  the  general  qucftion,  which  of  the  four 
breeds  is  mod  profitable  to  the  feeder.  Before  inftituting  any 
comparifon,  it  is  necefTary  to  equalize  the  prime  coft.  The  For-, 
refter  alone;  is  bought,  as  well  as  fold,  at  its  intrinfic  value.  The 
Cheviot -very  -probably — the  Ireicefter  and  South  Down  mod  cer- 
tainly, ftill  bear  in  diis  country  a  monopoly  price.  ,In  the  pre- 
fent  experiment,  .we  may  fuppofe  that  il.  193.  is  the  fair  price, 
which  a  feeder,  with  no  other  view  than  to  fatten  them  for  the 
butcher,  would  give  for  three  Forrefter  .wether  hogs,  wbofe  live 
weight  is  ipp  lib.  No  perfon  qan  reafoixably  fuppofe  that  the 
fame  feeder,  with  the'fame  intention,  would  give  al.  5s.  for  three 
Cheviot  wether  hogs,  iwhofe  live  weight  is  only  182I.  It  is  ilxU 
Icfs  probable  that  hie  would  give  3I.  for  three  South  Down,  and 
3I.  iZs,  for  three  Leicefter  wether  hogs  in  the  fame  circum- 
Itances,  while  their  refpeftive  weights  are  only  217  and  219  lib. 
On  the  contrary,  we  mud  fuppofe  that  he  will  purchafe  the  im- 
proved breeds  by  the  fame  rule  with  which  he  knows  that  they 
muft  be  fold.  Taking  the  Forrefter  therefore  for  his  ftan4ard, 
he  will  give  il.  15s.  ^d.  for  the  Cheviot,  2I.  26.  6td.  for  the 
South  Down,  and  2I.  2s.  1  id.  for  the  Leicefter.  The  three  im^ 
proved  breeds,  like  the  Forrefter  flieep,  are  valued  at  2id.  nearly 
per  lib.  of  live  weight.  This  is  iuppofed  to  be  their  intrinfic 
value  at  that  time  to  the  feeder ;  and  intrinfic  value,  when  nK>- 
nopoly  fliall  ceafe,  will  be  the  only  rule  by  which  their  price  is 
to  be  eitimated.  Difregarding  therefore  the  extravagant  prices 
which  are  at  prefont  in  this  country  given  for  the  Cheviot,  ^outh 
Down,  and  Leicefter  breeds,  as  being  merely  local  in  their  ex- 
tent, and  temporary  in  their  duration,  and  confequently,  for  thofe 
reafons,  unworthy  of  influencing  a  general  eftimate  of  their  rer 
fpeftive  intrinfic  value,  I  have  drawn  out,  on  this  principle,  the 
following  Table,  which  prefents  a  very  different  view  from  the 
preceding,  of  tlie  profit  from  each  of  the  four  different  breeds. 
The  third  column  ihcws  the  gain  per  head  on  one  year's  feeding ; 
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and  to  make  the  comparifon  clearer,  a  fourth  is  added,  to  fhov 
the  gain  per  cent. 


Species  of 
St^ecp. 


Intrintic 
Pimc  Coft. 


Lcicefter, 
South  Down, 
Cheviot, 
Forrcftcr, 


L.  o  14     i\ 
o  14     2 
o  II   10^ 
o  13     o 


Value  in  the 
Shambles. 


L.  2  14  II 
2   17     o 

2     5     6i 
2     8     8| 


Gain  per 
Head. 


L.  2    o 
2     2  10 


8| 


Gain  per 
cent. 


284t 

283i 

2745 


From  the  lad  column,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  confiderabI( 
profit,  varying  from  pi  to  254  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  improvec 
breeds.  The  fources  of  this  fuperiority  are  detailed  in  the  fol 
lowing  Table, 


Species  of 
Sheep. 


Leiceftcr, 
South  Down, 
Cheviot, 
Forrefter, 


Weight 
grained  per 
Head. 


5811b. 

67 
5B 

65 


Do.  Do. 

per  cent. 


765 

97 
9«l 

92i 


Weight  of 
Carcafe  per 
Head. 


74Ub.  ooz. 

74      3 
64     II 


7« 


J. 


1^0.  Do. 

per  cent. 


52i 


Value  of  one 
Year's  fleece, 


L.o  5 

o  5 

o  3 

o  2 


6 
24 

9? 

o 


3.  The  comparifon  is  fairly  indituted.  In  the  three  improve< 
breeds,  the  medium  fheep  is  very  properly  felefted  for  the  butcher 
and  is  brought  forward  as  the  fair  reprefentative  of*  its  fpecies 
In  the  cafe  of  the  Forrefter,  however,  there  is  a  violation  of  thi 
rule.  The  beft,  not  the  medium  ftieep,  as  in  the  other  breeds 
is  condemned  to  the  (hambles.  This  circumftance,  whether  th< 
cffeft  of  accident  or  of  defxgn,  detrafts  confiderably  from  the  ac 
curacy  of  the  experiment.  The  live  weight  of  the  beft  Forrefter 
Js  1 3  5  lib.,  whereas  that  of  the  medium  is  only  1 25^  lib.  Through 
out  all  the  calculations,  therefore,  there  is  an  undue  advantage  o 
about  8  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  Forrefter  fheep.  As  it  will  ap 
pear,  upon  infpeftlng  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  improve< 
breeds,  even  in  fuch  unfavourable  circumftances,  ftill  retain  a  de 
cided  fuperiority,  I  hope  I  am  juftified  in  adopting  the  convert 
of  tli6  conclufion  fubjoined  to  his  account  by  your  correfpondent 
namely,  that  the  refult  of  the  Edgerftone  comparative  trial  i 
altogether  againjl  the  Forrefter  fliecp,  I  am.  Sir,  your  moft  obe 
dient  humble  fervant, 

Sfpt/fokvn^  id  Jan,  1805.  John  Graham. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  leave  the  parties  to  fettle  this  difpute  amorigft  themfelves", 
and  have  given  the  above  very  fenfibfe  artd  candid  reply  in  the 
precife  words  conveyed  to  us.  Our  fheep  correfpondents  have  a 
knack  of  falling  into  difputes,  but  it  will  be  our  care  to  dif- 
penfe  impartial  juftice  betwixt  them,  and  to  refrain  from  perfonal 
interferencej  if  fuch  can  poflSbly  be  avoided. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARME&'s  MAGAZINE* 

The  Impolicy  and  Impropriety  of  Stenting  or  AJfeffttig  for  Support  of 

the  Poor  demonftrated. 

Sir, 

There  is  no  feeling  more  delightful  than  that  which  arifes  in 
the  heart  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  parent,  from  feeing  his  children 
treading  in  his  llepSj  and  profecuting  the  fchemes  which  his 
fagacity  proiefted.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  fomething  of  this 
fort  that  I  have  read  a  paper  in  your  20th  Number,  page  4^7, 
*  Upon  the  Poor  Laws,  and  Prcfent  State  of  the  Poor  in  Scot- 
land, '  wrote  by  Agricola  Junior,  whom  I  (hall  with  pleafurc  call 
my  fon.  And  I  beg  leave  to  return  him  my  fincere  thanks  for 
the  very  handfome  and  gentleman  like  manner  in  which  he  com- 
ments upon  the  paper  I  fcnt  you  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and 
\vhich  is  publiflied  in  your  Magazine  for  February  1804.  I 
(hould  not  have  thought  of  troubling  you  again  upon  that  fub- 
je£l,  however  important  it  may  be  in  itfelf,  and  from  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  agriculture,  if  it  had  not  been  that  Agricola 
Junior  fcems  to  wilh  for  a  more  full  account  of  my  views  and  fcn- 
timents  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  poor's  laws  and  prefent  (late  of 
the  poor,  as  contained  in  the  paper  he  alludes  to  ;  and  he  feems 
entitled  to  every  attention  and  refpcfl:,  both  from  the  merits  of 
his  own  performance,  as  well  as  the  genteel  and  candid  manner 
in  which  he  treats  the  fubjeA. 

I  {hall  therefore  give  him  the  bed  account  I  can  of  my  fenti- 
ments  upon  the  fubje£i  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ufe  the  privilege 
of  a  parent,  in  giving  him  my  advice  where  I  think  he  is  wrong. 
And  I  begin  with  obferving,  what  will  readily  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  political  economy  of  greater  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  general,  and  to  agricul- 
^ire  in  particularj  than  the  adaption  and  execution  of  a  wife  fyf- 
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tern  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  poor. 
The  virtue  and  comtort  of  a  large  fliarc  of  the  community  de- 
pends upon  it.  That  fyflem  is  moft  undoubtedly  the  befty 
"which  nioft  effe£tual2y  promotes  and  encourages  induftryi  fru- 
rality^  and  a  general  Icntiment  of  virtue ;  the  true  and  genuine 
lources  of  competency,  and  of  that  nqble  and  generous  fpirit 
of  independence  which  becomes  Britons ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  difcourages  vice,  profligacy,  and  iloth,  which  infallibly  lead 
in  their  train  poverty  and  meannefs  of  fpirit.  Now,  by  a  careful 
perufal  of  the  whole  code  of  flatute  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  it 
will  be. found  that  this  was  all  along  .the  jreal  objeft  Jcept  in  view 
by  our  wife  legiflators  upon  this  fubjedl.  While  they  provide, 
with  the  utmoit:  folicitude  and  humanity,  for  the  wants  of  the 
really  neceffitous  poor,  they  difcourage,  by  all  the  threatened  ven- 
geance of  law,  all  vagrants,  idle  and  diforderly  pcrfons,  forne^s 
and  fturdy  beggars.  It"  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  perufc 
the  abridgement  of  the  ftatute  law  of  Scotland  refpefting  the 
poor,  contained  in  Kaimes  and  Erlkine,  he  will  find  that  this  is 
the  general  fpirit  and  tendency  of  the  whole- 

Every  panih,  by  law,  is  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor. 
Bridewells  and  houfes  of  correction  arc  ordered  to  be  built  for 
the  confinement  and  amendment  of  vagrants  and  diforderly  per- 
fons,  and  a  fine  of  2os.  is  impofed  upon  all  who  fliall  be  found 
to  ferve  them.  But  that  the  really  neceffitous  poor  may  be  pro* 
pcrly  cared  for,  it  is  ordained,  that  wherever  the  funds  of  a  pa- 
rifli  are  inadequate  to  their  fupport,  the  heritors  (hall  meet  and 
Itent  themfolves  in  a  fum  neccffary  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  have 
relief  upon  their  tenants  for  the  one  half  of  it.  It  is  about  the 
operation  of  this  (lent  that  my  fon  and  I  differ.  I  faid  that  the 
lateft  unrepealed  atls  of  the  Scots  Parliament  and  Privy  Q^uncil 
authorifc  this  mode  of  fuMpoitins;  die  poor.  But  I  faid  likewife, 
that  the  general  good  ftnlcof  the  nation  had  nearly  allowed  this 
mode  to  go  into  defaetudc,  from  obfcrving  its  pernicious  ef- 
fects \  becaufe  recurring  experience  has  taught,  that  wherever 
a  ftcnt  is  once  regularly. ellablifhed  in  .inyparifli,  it  produces  all 
the  pernicious  eft'ecls  of  the  poor  laws  in  England,  which  are  now 
become  an  intolerable  increafing  burden.  It  iiicreafes,  and  will 
for  ever  increafe,  the  number  of  the  poor,  by  inrrcafing  that  floth, 
idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  meannefs  of  fpirit,  from  whence  poyer- 
ty  for  the  molt  part  originates.  And  all  from  this  very  plain, 
though  all-powerful  caufe,  that  they  know,  let  them  live  as  the,y 
will,  they  have  a  certain  eftablilhcd  refource  againft  old  age  ana 
poverty,  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  of.  Let  any  one  atten- 
tively confider  what  is  the  ordinary  effeft  of  habit,  of  opinion, 
3nd  ^f  the  aflbciation  of  idcas^  upon  the  tempers  and  conduct  9f 

men ; 
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men  ;  and  they  will  foon  be  convinced  what  muft  be  the 

of  a  regular  (tenting  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  upon  al} 

the  lower  orders  of  fociety. 

Thus  far  then  we  are  both  agreed.  I  agree  with  Agricola  Ju- 
nior, that  a  (tent,  when  abfotutely  neceflary,  is  the  legal  mode  of 
fupporting  the  poor  in  every  parifh  in  Scotland.  We  at  the  fame 
time  feem  both  of  us  to  be  fenfible  of  the  pernicious  effe£ts  of 
tliis  mode.  All  that  we  then  can  differ  about  is,  the  frequency 
of  putting  it  in  execution.  If  I  do  not  miftake  his  meaning,  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  would  have  a  (lent  regularly  eftablifhed,  as 
the  common  and  ordinary  plan  for  fupporting  the  poor ;  and  this 
in  an  ci'pecial  manner,  with  the  view  of  counteraAing  the  defi- 
ciencies and  inconveniencics  that  may  occafionally  arife  from  the 
hard- heartednefs  and  calloufnefs  of  fome,  and  the  gracelefsnefs 
of  others.  I  would  wi(h,  on  the  other  hand,  never  to  fee  it  put 
in  execution,  except  in  cafes  of  the  moft  urgent  nccedity.  And 
when  the  miferable  and  pernicious  confequences  of  a  regular  ftent 
is  fecn  and  acknowledged  by  us  both»  I  think  it  (hould  decide  the 
'  queilion. 

Let  a  ftent  be  once  regularly  eftablifhed^  and  let  it  be  put  un- 
der any  regulations  that  human  wifdom  can  devife  \  whenever^  and 
is  foon  as  the  inferior  orders  of  fociety  know  that  there  is  a  fure 
and  certain  fund  that  they  may  truft  to  in  the  event  of  poverty  or 
old  age,  it  will  not  be  in  tlie  power  of  man  to  prevent  them  frono^ 
abufing  the  information,  fo  as  to  occaiion  that  very  poverty  which 
it  is  meant  to  relieve.  It  is  the  looking  forward  and  trufting  to 
this  fund, 'which  they  confider  themfelves  entitled  to,  which  i» 
the  origo  malL  Deprive  them  of  tins  ground  of  truft,  or  rather 
fender  it  doubtful  from  its  feldom  recurring,  and  they  will  furely 
Be  more  inclined,  in  the  days  of  health  and  ftrength,  to  be  mare 
economical,  and  to  exert  themfelves  to  better  purpofe,  in  order  to 
fave  a  penny  againft  tlie  evil  day,  to  purchafe  fome  few  necessa- 
ries at  leaft,  if  not  comforts  of  life.  I  think  all  this  will  natii*- 
rally  and  nece(rarily  happen  from  the  very  nature  and  conditioa 
of  man.  In  fa£l,  we  have  nothing  but  to  look  to  England,  and 
we  will  fee  that  it  will  as  invariably  happen  as  the  fun  rifes  and 
lets. 

I  really  wi(h  to  fee  the  poor  liberally  fupplied,  and  well  cared 
lor*  It  is  a  facred  moral  duty  impofed  upon  us  by  the  conditioa 
<)f  our  nature  to  attend  to  this,  as  well  as  by  the  principles  of  our 
holy  religion.  But  as  I  have  obferved  from  experience,  that  near- 
ly nine  out  of  ten  are  the  caufe  of  their  own  poverty,  either 
tnrough  idlenefs,  want  of  economy,  or  fomething  worfe^  I  woula 
]by  all  means  be  (or  adopting  that  plan  which  had , the  belt. and 
au>ft  obvious  tendency  to  corteil  thefe  Ticcf .    And  I  can  fee  none 

better 
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better  than  that  which  the  general  courfe  of  Divine  providence 
points  out,  which  is,  to  Jet  the*  evil  correft  itfelf,  or,  in  other 
Words,  to  let  thefti  fee  tliey  have  no  certain  abfolute  dependence 
upon  which  they  can  rely,  nothing  but  the  common  charity  of 
mankind ;  and  therefore,  if  they  perfift  in  their  vices,  they  may 
cxpcft  to  meet  poverty  and  contempt,  at  a  time  of  life  when  they 
are  leaft  able  to  bear  them.  This  is  reading  a  moral  leffon  ta 
them,  which  touches  the  nicell  fprings  or  the  human  heart. 
And  that  it  will  be  effc£lual,  we  have  the  cleared  proof,"  from  the 
almoft  univerfal  prad^ice  and  experience  of  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
It  is  confefledly  but  in  few  places  where  a  (lent  is  ufed.  TIi^ 
poor  are  fupplied  by  the  voluntary  charity  of  others  i  ahd  yet  we 
hear  of  few  or  no  complaints  of  their  being  neglefted  or  reduced 
to  great  diftrefs.  Leave  mankind  to  the  free  and  regular  excrcife 
of  their  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  the  poor,  in  faflt,  will 
never  be  neglefted  as  long  as  th£  world  ftands.  SUch  will  be  the 
tlR-ft  in  common  and  ordinary  cafes. 

But  it  is  equally  true,  that,  under  tlie  bed  poffible  regulated 
fyftcm  of  police,  many  unfortunate  cafes  may  occur  in  a  pariflt 
Xrhich  call  for  extraordinary  fupply.  The  hufband  or  wife  of  th</ 
labourer  or  mechanic  may,  by  ficknefs  or  accident,  be  prevented 
from  taking  care  of  their  infant  family,  or  of  gaining  tneir  daily 
bread.  Cafes  of  blindnefs,  idiotifm,  or  furiofity  may  occur,  that 
require  particular  and  expenfive  attendance.  Backward  and  un- 
favourable feafons,  as  of  late,  may  arife,  and  occafion  fcarcity. 
Tn  thefe,  and  all  fuch  cafes  as  thcfe,  extraordinary  fupplies  m\nl: 
he  raifed  ;  and  it  is  only  then,  if  at  all,  I  would  have  rccourfc  ta 
a  ftent ;  and  not  even  then,  if  another  remedy  could  be  found. 
And,  from  what  happened  during  the  late  general  calamity,  t 
think  we  may  fafely  conclude,  *  that  whenever  there  is  a  real  and 
apparent  ncccffity,  *  a  remedy  will  always  be  found  in  the  free 
and  liberal  fpirit  of  Scotfmen.  Then  we  faw  almoft  all  defcrip* 
tions  of  pcrlbns  freely  and  cheerfully  come  forward  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  the  poor  and  helplefs.  And  I  muft  in  juftice  acknow*^ 
ledge,  that,  fo  far  as  my  obfervation  went,  the  heritors  welrc  fully 
more  forward  in  doing  this  than  their  tenants.  This,  then,  ii 
one  ftrong  proof,  a  proof  from  recient  faft,  that  if  menr  are  left  to 
thciiifclvcs,  we  may  in  general  trufk  to  their  good  fenfe  and  hu- 
manity for  relieving  and  fupplying  the  real  wants  of  the  necefli-r 
tons  poor.  Exceptions,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  may  occur,  but  they 
will  be  very  rare. 

Yoii  will  obferve  I  fpeak  of  country  parifhes ;  becaufe  it  is  with 
thefe  thr.  I  am  not  only  beft  acquainted,  but  I  alfo  admit  that 
flicrc  is  perhaps  a  neccffity  of  regulating  the  poor  fyftem  in  towns 
Sa  a  different  manner.    When  at  any  time  tlien,  in  a  country  pa^ 
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rifli,  the  poor  fliall  either  be  more  than  ordinarily  numerous^  or 
\s'hen  any  unforefeen  extraordinary  calamity  fliall  arife,  I  would 
by  all  nieauSy  firfl  try  a  temporary  expedient,  and  cnlyy  if  that 
fliould  fail,  have  recourfe  to  a  more  permanent^  or  a  more  violent 
meafure-  I-et  a  weekly,  montlily,  or  quarterly  contribution  be 
intimated  by  the  miniller  from  the  pulpit ;  and  let  all  heritors^ 
U'hether  re(ident  or  not,  be  required  to  concur.  Let  it  be  done 
and  adhered  to  with  firmuefs  and  fpirit,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
Itent.  Let  this,  or  any  otlier  expedient  that  prudence  may  dic- 
tate, be  firfl  tried  \  but,  for  God's  lake,  avoid  a  ft«nt  to  the  very 
lafl  moment,  as  being  fingularly  ruinous  to  the  poor  themfelvesy 
vexatious  and  diflreihng  to  the  opulent,  and  as  having  a  natural 
and  evident  tendency  to  tear  up,  oy  tlie  roots,  the  very  heartflrings 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  which,  if  left  to  their  own  freedom^ 
would  take  root  and  flourifh,  and  bloiTom  as  the  rofe.  Conilraint 
and  charity  are  as  oppofite  as  light  and  darknefs.  They  are  per- 
kOt  antipodes.  In  hict,  they  are  in  their  nature  Irreconcileable^ 
and»  like  death  and  fin,  they  mutually,  deilroy  one  another.  No* 
my  fon ;  while  we  are  botn  of  us  labouring  in  the  fame  good 
caufe,  let  os  not,  through  too  much  anxiety  or  forward  zeal,  un* 
do  our  own  work.  Virt^ue  is  our  objefi  ;  the  great  virtues  of  in- 
duflry,  fiugality^  fobriety,  and  charity,  upon  which  the  exiflence 
of  fociety  depends.  Force  may  fometimes  be  necef&ry  to  correft 
irregulanties,  or  prune  excrefcences ;  but  jt  can  never  nourifh  up 
the  plant  upon  which  thefe  will  grow  up  to  maturity.  It  is  per- 
fuaiion,  example,  and  a  feni'e  of  intereit :  it  is  a  mind  enlightenr 
cd  with  knowledge,  and  imprefTed  with  a  fenfe  of  virtue,  that  a- 
lone  can  do  it.  Force  and  virtue  are  incompatible  ;  and  befidcs, 
the  blood  of  a  Scotfman  boils  within  him  at  the  very  mention  of 
the  v,'orA  force. .  Let  us  truft  then,  in  tlie  firfl  inflance,  to  the 
free  and  liberal  fpirit  of  our  countrymen  for  doing  a  generous 
and  charitable  a£tion  to  thofe  in  diflrefs,  and  never  nave  recourfe 
to  that  odious  Jicut  but  in  cafes  of  tlie  lafl  extremity,  or  the  mofl 
urgent  necefhty,  and  after  every  other  means  have  been  tried  in 
vain. 

If  the  police  of  the  country  was  well  regulated  and  adher- 
ed to,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  necefTity  would  feldom  or  ever  hap- 
pen. The  burden  of  fupporting  tlieir  own  poor  in  any  country 
parifh,  is  a  mere  trifle ;  it  is  next  to  nothing,  if  we  have  none 
out  our  own  poor  to  fupport.  But  the  country  is  abfolutely  opr 
prefTed  with  fnpporting  the  vilefl  and  mofl  worthlcfs  of  all  nui- 
fances,  the  idle,  diforderly,  and  vagrant  beggars  ;  a  fet  of  people 
who  are  not  only  unprodu£iive  themfelves,  but  who  prey  upoa 
the  induflry  and  fnigalitv  of  others.  We  complain,  and  with 
bmc  reafon^  gf  the  weight  and  multiplicity  of  our  taxes ;  but  t .' 
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aver,  diat  our  ill-timed  (I  will  not  cnll  it  charity)  alms  to  thefe 
pefts  of  fociety,  amounts  to  more,  in  the  courfc  of  a  year,  than 
all  our  taxes  put  together.  At  the  fame  time,  I  appeal  to  cvcrv 
one,  when  in  the  a£t  of  giving  that  alms,  if  they  do  not  feel  difguit 
arifing  in  their  minds  at  the  unworthy  objeds  of  it,  as  well  as  a 
confcioufnefs  that  they  are  doing  wrong.  I  abfolutely  do  not 
know  any  thing  more  deilruftive  of  good  morals,  and  more  hurt- 
ful to  the  interefts  of  the  community,  than  the  encouraging  thefe 
vagrants.  By  doing  fo,  we  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  the 
vices  of  iloth,  improvidence,  lying,  meannefs,  and  intemperance ; 
in  fhort,  we  encourage  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  mankind  to  with- 
draw their  portion  of  labour  and  induftry  from  fociety,  without 
which  it  cannot  exiil ;  and  therefore,  by  no  very  violent  hyper- 
bole, we  may  be  faid  to  be  its  a£tual  murderers. 

I  frankly  acknowledge,  that  one  chief  motive  that  induced  me 
to  write  that  paper  which  Agricola  Junior  fo  handfomely  animad- 
verts upon,  was,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  evil  tendency  of 
encouraging  this  nuifance  to  agriculture  in  particular,  as  well  as 
to  fociety  at  large  ;  and  to  fhow,  from  a  detail  of  our  ftatute  law 
liow  extremely  eafy  it  is  to  remove  it.  To  fpeak  in  the  vDc  jar- 
gon of  the  revolutionifts  of  France,  *  There  is  nodiing  more  rc- 
Siifite  than  to  nviii  it,  and  it  is  done. '  By  the  dctaU  which  f 
ere  gave,  it  is  pcrfeftly  evident  that  the  magiftrates,  particuiarijr 
the  juftices  at  their  quarter  feflions,  have  the  power  completely  in 
their  own  bauds.  And  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  muu  forgive 
me  for  faying  they  are  much  to  blame  for  not  exercifins  it.  Let 
'them  only  do  what  I  then  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  them» 
which  was,  to  appoint  a  number  of  afiing  conftables  in  each  pa- 
rifli,  for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  apprehending  and  confining  va- 
grants, under  the  penalty  of  being  punifhed  lor  neglef^.  Let  an 
example  or  two  be  made  of  thofe  who  ferve  them,  by  exacting 
the  fine  of  twenty  (hillings  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  engage  for  any 
fum,  that,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace,  thefe  vermin  will  be  fwept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  If  juftices  (hould  complain  that  they  have 
not  fufficient  funds  for  defraying  the  expence  of.  apprehending 
and  confining  them,  they  have  only  to  lay  on  a  few  (hillings  more 
of  rogue-money  at  their  meetings  for  laying  on  the  fupply,  and 
the  county  will  pay  it  with  pleafurc.  I  have  obferved  in  the 
"Weft  Country  Journal,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ayrfhire  have 
adopted  fome  fpirited  rcfolutions  to  that  efiedi,  and  appoint- 
ed them  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  within  the  county.  But 
ihey  may  publifh  and  appoint  them  to  be  read  every  week  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  and  all  to  the  fame  purpofe,  unlefs  they 
caufe  them  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  thi^ 
^em  rod  of  authority  that  will  do  this ;    And  here  aumority  ii 
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Jiigbly  jiiftifiable  and  Itudable,  Isecaufe  it  is  exercrfed  for  the 
correction  and  punifhrncnt  o£  vice.  The  law  not  only  authorifes^ 
but  loudly  calls  upon  fhem  to  do  this ;  and,  by  their  doing  it» 
they  will  prove  themfelves  *  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  the 
praife  of  -iuch  as  do  well. ' 

Agricola  Junior's  pr(^>Qfal  of  Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies  among 
the  labouring  and  induftrious  poor,  is  mod  excellent,  and  com- 
pletely meets  my  ideas,  by  keeping  up  that  fpirit  of  frugality 
and  independence  which  I  wifh  to  fee  cherrfhed  among  them  ^ 
and  I  ihould  rejoice  to  fee  it  put  in  pradice  in  every  town  and 
country  parith  m  Scotland.     1  remain,  with  much  refpe^. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble  Servant, 

i\fi  December  1804.  Agricola. 

■  ■■  ■  ■  III.       11        ■      I      ^  ■  ■  I      II I       I         ,^ 

TO   THE  CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   rARMjSR's   MAGAZIHE. 

On  the  Utility  and  NeceJUity  of  Summer  FaUoTu, 

Sir, 

Whatever  fome  modem  agriculiuriils  may  pretend,  •  and  how* 
ever  ingenioufly  th&y  may  argue,  '  that  in  all  well  cultivated 
countries,  fummer  fallow  ought  to  be  aboliflied,*  yet  every  prac* 
tical  farmer  in  this  country  knows,  that  in  wet  foils  it  cannot 
be  difpenfed  with,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  iuch  foils,  is  Of  as 
much  confequence  to  good  hufbandry,  as  the  key-flone  is  to  tlie 
arch  :  In  fliort.  Sir,  it  is  the  foundation  on  wbicli  we  build  our 
hc^es  for  a  produ^ve  rotation  of  crops.  On  this  accouiit-, 
Mr  Condudor,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  you  deferve  well 
of  your  country  for  being  all  along  fuch  a  ftrenuous  cham*- 
pion  in  the  caufe  of  fummer  fallow.  And  as  it  is  of  great 
importance,  in  farming,  to  have  it  well  managed,  I  hope  a  few 
thoughts  on  that  point  will  not  be  unfui table  to  your  publication^ 
I  am  not  fure,  even  on  dry  light  foils,  where  the  turnip  crop  is 
with  propriety  adopted,  but  that  fummer  fallow  fliould  now  and 
then  intervene,  in  order  to  eradicate  thofe  kinds  of  weeds  which 
you  will  frequently  obferve  infcfting  fuch  fields  as  are  invariably 
cropped  with  turnips,  without  the  intervention  of  fummer  fal- 
low. I  am  aware  that  a  few  farmers,  whofe  management  is  in 
every  refpecl  fo  pcrfeft,  that  their  fields  arc  almoft  as  free  of 
weeds  as  a  well-dreiled  garden,  may.  be  quoted  as  examples  a- 
gainil  my  fcheme  5  but  you  need  not  to  be  reminded,  Sir,  that 
every  farmer  is  not  fo  perfcil,  and,  I  prefume,  muft  have  fre- 
quently leen  abundant  evidence  of  the  juftnefeof  this  obfervatioti. 
However,  I  believe  it  will  be  granted  by  all  pra£tical  farmers, 
that  in  fuch  a  climate  as  ours,  no  fcheme  of  cropping  can  be  de- 
vifed  for  wet  foils,  that  can  render  them  fo  beneficially  produc- 
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rive  as  witli  the  aid  of  fummer  fallow.     I  (hall  therefore  prop 
to  give  you  my  thpughts  on  the  proper  treatment  of  it. 

It  is  now  prptty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  firft  i 

row  fhould  always  be  given  to  fumiper  fallow,  either  in 

courfe  of  the  winter^  or  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  poffible ; 

there  is  not  only  a  rifk  of  not  getting  it  done  without  extu 

difficultyi  if  deferred  till  the  fummer  drought  fets  in  ;  or  if, 

tfoat  time,  a  fteeping  rain  fhould  allow  us  to  get  it  done  m 

eafilyi  yet  the  farmer  will  always  find  it  a  far  more  operofe  b 

nefs  to  eradicate  root-weeds  fo  effectually,  when  the  firft  fun 

is  long  delayed,  than  when  the  land  has  been  previoufly  expc 

to  the  winter  or  fpring  frofts.     It  may  not  be  improper  to  fl 

here,  that  it  is  of  no  fmall  confequence  for  facilitating  the 

t^ire  operations  with  regard  to  fummer  fallow,  that  the  firft  J 

row  iliould  not  be  given  when  the  land  is  too  wet.    When 

ridges  are  in  fuph  a  ftate  as  to  ;^dmit  of  a  gathering  for  the  : 

furrow,  I  think  it  is  highly  expedient  to  gather  them,  inftea< 

cleaving,  the  ordinary  pradiice  ;  as  the  land  is  thereby  both 

|ip  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  receive  moft  benefit  from  the  froft, 

is  likewife  in  the  very  beft  fituation  for  receiving  the  fecond  ; 

row,  which  (hou)d  be  a  cleaving.     But,  previous  to  its  geti 

this  fecond  furrow,  if  the  land  is  fubje£t  to  annual  weeds 

will  be  proper  to  give  it  a  harrowing,  to  encourage  a  brairc 

them,  which  will  oe  got  very  quickly  early  in  the  month  of  A 

the  ufual,  as  well  as  the  bjcft  time,  for  this  operation.     For 

fame  purpofe,  it  will  be  iieceflary  co  harrow  again  immedia 

;is  it  gets  the  fecQnd  furrow,  in  order  to  clofe  in  as  much  rti 

ture  as  will  facilitate  another  braird  of  annuals.    Thefe  op 

jtions  fhould,  if  pradticable,  be  all  defpatched  by,  or  before 

end  of  May  (  and  the  beginning  of  June  fhould  be  devotee 

the  third  furrow,  which  fhould  invariably  be  aerofs  the  rid 

Immediately  after  this,  (for  no  time  is  to  be  loft  at  this  im 

tant  period  for  fallows),  the  breaks,  harrows  and  roller,  fh( 

be  vigorouily  exercifed,  in  order  tp  cruih  the  clods,  bring  to 

furface^  and  fhake  out  the  pouch  grafs  and  other  root*we 

which,  in  ordinary  feafons,  it  will  be  proper  to  pick  up  car< 

lyi  and  carry  off  the  field.     I  fay,  ordinary  feafons ;  for  I  1 

frequently  witnefied  fuch  a  feverc  drought  at  that  time  of 

year,  as  quickly  to  deftroy  the  vegetating  power  of  thofc  r 

weeds,  and  th^^reby  to  preclude  the  neccffity  of  carrying  t 

off.     bur,  generally,  picking  fhould  not  be  negle£led.     W 

the  land  has  undergone  all  thefe  operations,  the  next  fur 

Ihould  be  a  gathering ;  after  which,  another  harrowing  fh 

be  given  along  the  ridges,  as  crofs- harrowing  would  bring 

TOOt-weeds  too  mucli  into  the  furrows,  where  they  would 
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fnuri  and  be  apt  to  take  T6ot  quickly*    If  the  breaking  and  roll*. 
ing  have  been  liberally  beftowed  after  the  crofs-ploughing,.  there 
wUl  be  feldom  much  occafipn  for  the  latter  implement  after  the 
fourth  furrow  ;  but»  (hould  graiTy  clods  make  their  appearance^ 
the  roller  mud  be  applied  to  them,  and  another  harrowing  after* 
wards  to  ihake  them  afuader.    In  good  fallowing  feafons,  the 
land  may  now  be  fuppofed  in  fuch  a  (late,  as  to  be  fit  iox  the 
reception  of  the  dung :  but,  in  my  praflice,  I  have  for  the  molt 
part  found  it  neceflary  to  plough  again  before  dungixig^  and 
muft  confefs,  I  have  been  fometimes  at  a  ft  and  in  what  manner 
to  plough  the  ridges  for  the  fifth  furrow*    When  they  are  no 
more  rounded  than  what  we  would  reckon  needful  after  the  feedr 
furrow,  a  cleaving  would  flatten  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
fucceeding  gatherinig  would  not  round  them  again  fuiHctently« 
In  which  cafe,  I  have  therefore  genetally  preferred  ploughing 
acrofs,   which  operatidn  brings  10  mucn  earth  into  the  fur- 
rows, even  of  ebb  foils,  as  to  render  them  fit  to  bear  another 
gathering.    After  this  crofs-ploughing,  perhaps  the  feafon  may 
be  fo  far  advanced,  that  it  will  be  adviteabte  to  water-furrow  \ 
and  a  flight  harrowing  being  given,  a  plough  ihould  go  about 
in  every  crown  of  the  ridge,  and  fplit  it  out ;  which  will  ferve 
the  double  piirpofe  of  guiding  the  horfes  ftraight  along  with  the 
dung-cart,  and,  if  the  ploughmen  underftand  their  bafineis,  of 
preventing  the  crown  of  the  ridge  from  being  raifed  fo  ihigh  aa 
to  endanger  the  throwing  out  of  the  wheat  plants  by  the  March 
frofls.    Expedition  (houki  at  all  times  be  attended  to  oy  the  farm- 
er, feeing  fo  much  depends  upon  it ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  needful, 
in  getting  out  the  dung  to  the  fallows  when  in  a  dry  ftate.    It 
is  £arcely  lefs  needful  to  procure  a  fufficient  number  of  fpread- 
ers  to  keep  up  with  the  carts ;  for  the  fpreading  never  goes  on 
fo  well  when  the  dung  is  left  to  fettle  in  the  heaps.     In  a  farm 
of  proper  extent,  there  is  generally  ftrerigth  enough  for  carry- 
ing on  the  dunging  and  feed-fuirowing  at  the  fame  time,  which 
I  reckon  a  great  advantage  (  as  the  dung  never  covers  in  well 
but  when  new  fpread  \  and,  befides,  when  it  lies  long  uncover- 
ed, I  fufpe^i  it  lofes  a  good  deal  of  its  fenilizing  qualities  by  ex- 
halation.    When  the  feed-furrowing  is  finifhed,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  clear  out  the  crofs  and  end  furrows  with  a  fpade,  that  the 
land  may  not  fufFer  by  ftagnated  water  in  xafe  of  heavy  rains 
before  (owing.     The  commencement  of  the  wheat-feed  (hould 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  long  delayed  on  wet  foils,  as  many 
difadvantages  attend  a  late  feed  time ;  and  efpecially,  now,  when 
the  growing  of  wheat  in  preference  to  any  other  grain,  is  fuch 
an  obje£t  to  the  farmer.     According  to  my  experience,  about  the 
f?)iddlc  of  September,  when  the  land  is  in  proper  order  for  its 
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reception,  the  wheat-feed  may  be  depoGted  with  all  manner  of 
fafety ;  and  I  think  the  farmer  who  has  much  wet  land,  does 
not  rightly  confult  his  own  intereft,  if  he  neglefts  to  begin  fow- 
ing  about  that  time,  when  the  weather  is  favourable  and  his  land 
properly  prepared. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think,  Sir,  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  letters  which,  occafionally,  1  do  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  fend- 
ing you,  but  what  is  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers }  but 
as  you  have  a  great  number  of  readers,  perhaps  fome  of  then) 
may  receive  informattoh  from  what  I  have  communicated.  At 
any  rate,'Tf  you  think  them  wonhy  of  admiflion,  I  do  not  grudge 
the  trouble  of  writing  them,  as  I  find  amufement  in  it. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 
Eqft  Lothian^  February  I'^th  1805.  Arator  Junior. 

P.  5.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obfenred  in  your  lad 
Magazine,  an  invention  defcribed  and  recon^mended  for  harrow- 
ing wheat  land  in  a  wet  feed- time  without  poaching  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  fuch  ^n  invention  may  be  ufed  with  advantage^ 
particularly  when  we  are  overtaken  with  a  foal^ing  rain  in  the 
time  of  harrowing  a  field  }  fo  that*  it  inay  be  utterly  impraQl- 
cable  to  cover  the  feed  in  the  ordinary  way  without  great  injury 
to  the  laud.  But,  except  in  this  cafe,  I  an)  of  opinion  it  fhould 
be  cautioufly  lecoromended.  jLet  every  nerve  b^  exerted  to  get 
forward  the  fowing  of  wheat  when  the  land  is  in  proper  trim 
for  it ;  but  I  have  little  hefitatipn  in  frying  th^t,  ^rbere  the  cli- 
mate is  favourable  to  the  fowing  p|  fpring  wheat,  it  would  be 
almoft  invariably  better,  to  defer  it  till  that  feafon,  than  to  fow 
it  when  the  land  is  fo  wet  as  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  harrow- 
ing would  not  fill  up  the  horfes  footfteps. 

Both  from  experience  and  obfervation,  I  think  I  am  warrant- 
ed to  fay,  that  impatience  to  get  the  intended  quantity  of  wheat 
fown,  very  often  induces  people  to  fow  ifi  ("uch  unfavourable 
circumilances  as  to  have  a  bad  effect,  not  only  on  the  crop  of 
wheat,  but  alfo  through  the  whole  rotation  of  crops.  I  ihall  be 
happy  to  fee  your  opinion  qu  this  fubje^  exprefied  in  your  next 
Number* 


KOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Without  recapitulating  or  enforcing  the  arguments  of  our  iri- 
genious  correfpondent,  who  evidently  appears  poffefled  of  foun4 
agricultural  knowledge,  it  is  our  duty  to  ftate,  that  the  neceffity 
of  fummer  fallow  on  heavy  foils,  has  rarely  been  difputed  by 
any  one  who  laid  claim  by  his  aciicns  to  the  character  of  a  good 
f:irmer.    Superficial  agriculturifts  have  denied  its  utility.     Mr' 

Arthur 
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Arthur  Young  and  many  others  haire  written  agalnft  it«  but 
without  making  much  impreflion  on  the  public  mind.  In  fliort» 
the  moft  of  practical  farmers  are  fatisfied  that  there  Is  rather  too 
little  than  too  much  fummer  fallow  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  with 
this  opinion  we  decidedly  concur. 

.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  h^i^  that  the  dire£lions  given  by  our 
corrcfpondent  for  executing  the  different  procefles  of  fummer- 
fallow  are  found  and  judicious.  In  fadi,  upon  the  attention 
(hewn  to  this  radical  operation,  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
fttccefs  of  all  the  crops  in  the  fubfequent  rotation  N. 

TO   THE    CONDUCTOR    OF   THE    FAaMEK's   MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  the  Honourable  Baron  Hepburn. 
Sir, 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  fince  I  wad  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee,  to  confider  the  corn  laws,  by  a  numerous 
and  refpe£lable  meeting  of  the  landed  intereft  of  Scotland,  then 
held  at  Edinburgh. 

This  committee  met  frequently,  and  they  had  alfofbme  nfieetings 
with  a  committee  of  the  mercantile  intereft'  Tent  frb'm  Glafj^ow. 
I  found  fuch  variety  of  opinions  held  by  the  feveral  ih^mbers  of 
thefe  committees,  refting  upon  what  appeared  to  me  fanciful 
and  unfatisfaAory  theories,  and  fuch  a  meagre  gleaning  of  fads, 
that  I  was  induced  to  fearch  in  a  difiereht  path  for  informati6n  \ 
and  I  went  to  the  ftatute  book  for  the  laws  relating  to  corn,  and 
to  our  older  hiftorians,  to  explain  the  probable  iridu£tive  caufe 
of  thefe  laws,  where,  as  generally  was  th6  cafe,  the  preamble 
of  the  older  ftatutes  was  filent  upon  that  point  >  I  found  fhaf 
thefe  ftatutes  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn,  with  only  one 
exception  in  tne  year,  \  think,  1329  ;  and  that  every  fiith  pt6- 
hibitory  ftatute,  was  preceded  by  a  recorded  dreadful  famine, 
for  which  thefe  monkifh  hiftorians  attributed  fome  natural  caufc» 
fuch  as  a  fevere  froft  upon  one  occafion,  which  lafted,  as  they 
faid,  from  Chriftmas  to  Candlemas;  another  was  the  blafting,  or,    ' 
as  they  ftated,  the  burning  of  almoft  the'  whole  growing  'crop$ 
by  lightning,  or  fuch  like.     I  did  not  exa£lly  adopt  (he  caufe ; 
but  the  fa3:  of  famine  having  aflually  occurred,  I  think  they 
could  not  be  roiftaken  in.     I  coIle£ied  and  combined  the  ftaf utes 
and  the  fa£^,  and,  from  thefe  united,  I  drew  fuch  coiicIuHons 
as  feemed  to  me  juftly  to  arife  out  of  thefe  premifes,  principal* 
ly  for  t^  information  of  a  relation  of  my  owii,  who  then  was 
\  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Compnonsi     Thefe  conclufions  led 
to  a  very  different  fyftem  of  law,  than  the  theory  of  Dr  Adam 
inithj  enforcedj  is  it  was,  by  the  ingenious^  fmooth^  infinuat* 
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ing,  I  had  almoft  faid  bewitching,  eloquence  of  that  di(lingui(h- 
ed  author.     I  never  gave  them  to  the  public,  nor  indeed  prepare 
ed  them  for  the  prefs.     You  ma^  probably  vecolleft  having  per- 
afed  thefe  notes^  as  they  were  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  others, 
many  years  aeo.     But  my  worthy  friend,  Mr  Charles  Grant, 
now  deputy  chairman  of  the  direAora  of  the  honourabhe  Eaft  In- 
dia Company,  was  here  fome  few  years  pad,  when  the  com  lawg 
accidentally  became  the  fubjed  of  our  converfatton,  and  I  save 
him  my  notes  for  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  them  to  any  of  hi» 
friends  who  had  turned  their  mind  to  that  fubje£i  ;  he  (hewed 
rtiem  to  Mr  Thornton,  while  writing  his  inftrudive  pamphlet 
on  paper  credit«^  which  he  foon  after  gave  to  the  public ;  and  he 
requefted,  as  Mr  Grant  wrote  me,  that  I  would  publilh  my 
notes  -,  but  this  I  declined,  as  not  prepared  for  the  prefs.     Re- 
cently after,  I  wrote  Mr  Grant  to  return  them,  as  I  obferved 
Something  that  pointed  to  a  fre(h  drfcufljon  of  the  fubje£l  in 
Parliament.    After  fome  delay,  Mr  Grant  wrote  me,  thefe  notc9 
Iiad  pafled  from  Mr  Thornton  to  Mr  Wilberforce»  who  had 
tniflaid  them>  and  I  have  never  feen  or  heafd  more  of  them. 
l3ut  after  much  fearch  among  my  old  papers,  I  found  the  great- 
e(l  part  of  my  original  notes  about  ten-months  ago  i  I  had  them 
recopied,  and  they  are  now  in  England!  with  a  nobleman  whcr 
has  equally  diRinguHhed  himfelf  in  the  field  and  in  Parliament ; 
but,  at  your  requed,  I  now  fend  you  the  outline  general  refult 
^f  them,  from  memory,  which,  if  they  meet  your  ideas,  you 
may  infert  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  nnder  your  charge  \  and  if 
you  (hall  wiQi  for  any  further  information  on  the  fubjeji,  that 
thefe  notes  can  fumi(hj  you  (hall  fee  them  when  returned  to  me; 
I  remaiti,  your  ooedient  humble  fervant, 
23^  March  1805.  GEa  Buchan  HEPBtmK. 


An  Outlini  View  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  their  Caufes  and  EffeQf, 
Prifct  cdDfeius  evi.  VmoiL. 

The  doe  confideratron  of  the  com  hws,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  grounded,  embrace  a  great  number  of  the 
moft  important  natifonal  obje£ts,  and  requh'e  a  more  extenfive 
tange  of  difcuffion,  than  the  writers  on  either  fide  of  the  quef* 
tion  feem  to  me  difpofed  to  allow. 

The  great  points  at  iffue  betwixt  the  contending  parties,  may 
be  coridenfed  into  thefe  two  otceftioils,  Shall  we  have  at  all  timet 
a  free  open  trade  in  corn,  witnout  bounty  upon  exportation,  and 
without  reftri£lion  as  to  importation  from  foreign  countries?  or. 
Is  it  more  wife  and  falutary  for  the  nation,  that  the  export  of 
com  in  plentiful  years  (hould  be  encouraged  by  bounties,  and 
"^e  importation  of  foreign  corn  proUbitcd  and  rellrifted  to  cafea 
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of  neceflitTi  that  tS|  when  the  home  produce  of  corn,  from  an 
accidental  bad  feafony  threatens  famine  i 

The  argument  for  a  perpetual  open  market  in  corn,  as  far  as 
I  have  heard  it|  has  been  ftated  fomewhat  to  this  efFeft.  If,  by 
a  bounty  on  exportation,  the  price  of  corn  (hall  be  artificiailf, 
raifed  above  the  level  it  ought  to  bear  with  the  other  articles  of 
foodi  or  of  manufa^ure,  thefe,  and  the  price  of  labour  mufti^ 
in  a  very  (hort  period,  rife  alfo  th  their  price,  until  they  (hall 
reach  their  former  relative  juft  level ;  and,  confequently,  the  re- 
lief to  the  hu(bandman  will  be  only  temporary,  and  it  muft  ul- 
timately prove,  even  to  him,  unavailing  and  deceitful; 

Without  entering  here  into  the  queftion  at  iflue  betwixt  the 
late  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  Whether  the  pricei 
of  labour  (hall  be  confidered  the  ftandard  of  value  ?  t  fay,  .that 
this  reafoning,  however  fpecious  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight, 
does  not  touch  the  cafe  ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  beair  upon  ity 
the  juft  level  that  corn  ought  to  hold  in  the  market  to  the  price 
of  labour  and  other  manufactures,  ought  to  be  fixed  ;  and  then» 
as  an  axiom,  it  may  be  fpunded  upon  in  tde  fubfequent  reafoa-' 
ing.  We  have  feen,  of  late,  fuch  terrible  flu&uation  in  the 
price  of  corn,  that  I  think  it  abfolutely  impoffible  that  the  ma- 
nafa£lureTs,  the  diftillers  and  the  brewers,  on  the  one  fide,  or 
the  hufbandmen  on  the  other,  can  ever  meet  or  agree  upon 
this  relative  valoe ;  and,  further,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  im- 
partial and  wife  men,  who  wifli  to  hold  the  fcale  of  jiiftice  upon 
a  juft  and  equal  balance  betwixt  thefe  two  parties,  which  cer- 
tainly is  the  great  objcSt  of  the  legiflature,  mtift  ftili  find  it 
equally  difficult  to  fettle  upon  a  juft  and  fatisfa£lpry  criterion  : 
from  fancifully  affumed  premifes  no  found  conclufion  can  arife. 

Befides,  as  one  of  the  great  objedls  in  view,  by  encouraging 
the  exportation  of  bread  com  by  a  bounty  in  plentiful  years» 
is  to  preferve  the  juft  and  proper  balance  betwixt  the  ma- 
tiufa£lurer  of  com,  and  the  manufa£^urer  of  cloth,  I  fliaU 
endeavour  to  illuftrate  how  the  bounty  operates  to  produce  this 
effe£t,  by  the  following  example.  AUow  me  to  fuppofe  that  the 
average  yearly  confumption  of  bread  corn  is  12,  an4  that  the 
average  yearly  produce  is  alfo  12,  and,  lafUv,  fhat  the  fair 
price  betwixt  the  two  manufa£l«rers  is  likewife  12,  and 
that  when  the  manufa&urer  of  coxh  gets  this  price,  be  iff 
reafonably  paid  for  his  manufadiure;  while,  at  the  faniie  timcg 
all  the  other  manufadurers,  and  indeed  the  whole  commu* 
nity,  have  a  fufficient  fupply  of  bread  com  at  a  fair  and  rea- 
fonable  price.  Now  let  me  fuppofe  that  a  p(entiful  feafoh  ihalt 
produce  15  of  bread  com, — it  feems  perfectly  obvious,  that  with- 
out an  exportattODi  the  furplus  produce  of  the  3  above  the  an<* 
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nual  confumption  of  t2,  is  to  the  (late  fuperfluousi  and  to  the 
inda(lriou3  hulbandman  it  proves  a  grievous  and  a  ruinous  bur- 
den ;  he  has  one  fifth  more  bread  corn  to  difpofc  of,  than  the 
nation  can  confume ;  of  courfe,  there  are  more  fellers  of  Corn 
than  there  are  buyers ;  and  the  market  is  glutted  by  this  furplus 
((uantity  which  the  huibandmm  preffes  to  get  off  his  hand  5  which 
finks  the  price,  and,  in  place  of  getting  12  for  bift  151  he  gets 
only  10  for  it. 

In  the  fec^uel,  I  (hall  appeal  to  unqueftioned  authorities  to 
prove,  that  this  is  not  a  theoretical  cafe,  but  one  that,  in  faft, 
lias  afluaUy  and  repeatedly  occurred  in  this  ifland  :  and  now^to  fol- 
low out  my  cafe,  I  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  every  man  of  under- 
ftanding  and  of  candour,  whether  the  hulbandman,  confidering 
him  merely  as  a  manufa£^urer  of  corn,  will  not  immediately  a- 
bate  his  fowing  for  the  next  crop  \  and  I  think  too,  it  is  highly 
jJrobable  he  will  abate  it  even  below  the  average  produce  of  12  ; 
^nd  fuppofe  fuch  an  unfortunate  year  (hall  follow  as  we  lately  ex- 
I*crienced  in  the  year  17991  and  that  the  produce  of  bread  corn 
iliall  be  reduced  to  9,  then  fcarcity  and  famine  follow  the  next 
year,  immediately  on  the  back  of  fuperabundant  plenty. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  I  fliall  fuppofe  that  the  bounty  had  operate 
ed  and  produced  its  defired  eiit:£l,  and  had  induced  the  merchant 
to  purchafe  the  furplus  three  for  exportation,  whereby  the  huf- 
bandman  gained  not  15  of  price,  but  13  only ; — he  is  fatisfied,  be- 
caufe  he  his  gained  a  twelfth  above  his  average  return.  But  take 
notice,  I  befeech  you,  of  the  great  advantage  which  the  reft  of  the 
community^  or  tlie  nation  at  large,  would  have  acquired;  the 
Arft  is,  that  they  would  have  been  more  cheaply  fupplied  with 
bread-corn,  by  the  oflfer  of  15  at  the  price  cmly  of  13,  before 
one  bulhel  couM  be  purchafed  for  exportation ;  and  as  they  con- 
fumed  only  1 2,  they  got  this  1 2  at  the  price,  I  fhall  fuppofe  in 
round  numbers,  of  1 1 .  The  advantages  to  the  nation  do  not,  how- 
c\*er,  ftop  here.  Confider  the  (hipping  that  muft  be  employed  ta 
irahfport  this  furplus  produce  of  bread-corn  to  foreign  countries  ; 
and  as  corn  is  a  bul!:y  commodrtyy  the  tonnage  required  muft  be 
confiderable;  One  thoufatrd  pounds  worth  ox  the  cotton  manu- 
fadure,  can  he  conveyed  acrofs  the.  feas  in  one  tenth  of  the  ton« 
nage  th>it  one  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  corn  muft  occupy.  Cal- 
culate the  exhilarating  fpring  this  fmalt  furplus  produce  of  com 
muft  create  in  the  various,  I  had  almoft  faid  the  number- 
Icfs  departments  of  the  (hipinng  biiRne£s, — run  over  in  your 
mind,  at  one  view,  the  (hip-carpeiiterS|  the  fhip-caulkcrs,  the  fall 
and  rope-makers,  the  ihiiths  for  bolts  and  anchors,  and  many 
more,— confider  how  this  muft  operate  in  the  quickened  and  in- 
creafcd  demand  for  the  raw  materials  that^  are  to  be  worked  u{> 
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by  thefe  various  artificers^— confider  die  balance  of  cafh'  which 
the  price  of  this  furplus  produce  of  com  would  have  brought  into 
the  country,  and,  as  this  cafh  would  have  been  very  gcnerall]^ 
diffufed  (for  every  hufbandman  who  had  a  quarter  of  corn  to  fpare 
would  have  got  his  ihare,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  would  have 
gone  to  church  on  Sundays  better  clothed^  which  would  have 
fpread  its  invigorating  influence  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  this 
being  the  neceflary  confequence  of  generally  difl^ufed  wealth), 
it  will  be  no  difficult  talk  to  prove,  that  our  prefent  juflly  boa  fled 
fuperiority  in  manufactures,  ami  the  immenfe  capitals  now  engag- 
ed in  that  bufinefs,  flowed  originally  from  the  bounty  given  for 
exported  com,  and  in  the  wealth  that  that  export  returned  to  the 
nation  :  and  *  lafl,  though  not  leafl  in  our  eileem, '  confider,  vx 
a  political  \4ew,  what  would  have  been  thereby  added  to  the  pride, 
die  glory,  and  the  bulwarlc  of  the  nadon,  by  the  increafed  number 
of  feamen  thefe  fhips  mufl  require,  while,  at  the  fame  dme,  the 
hufbandman,  elated  with  his  fuccefsful  acquifition  of  one  twelfth 
of  addidon  to  his  profit,  would  have  returned  to  his  plough  re* 
joicing,  \i'ith  redoubled  ardour  and  induflry.  Now,  to  make  mj' 
argument  conclufive  on  this  point,  let  me  fuppofe  that  the  hu& 
bandman  expelled,  in  the  following  year,  to  have  produced  \6^ 
but  the  unhappy  year  1 799  comes  and  blafts  his  hopes ;  flill,  how- 
ever, he  would  nave  produced  his  average  of  12,  becaufe  hb 
ploughing  would  have  been  increafed  :  encourage  the  demand  for 
any  one  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  flimulated  induAry  thus 
created,  will  increafe  the  produce.  Even  in  this  defperate  cafe^ 
and  I  do  fay  that  the  year  1799  was  the  mofl  unproductive  crop 
in  bread  com,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  that  I  have  known 
for  more  than  forty  years  back ;  but,  gloomy  and  depreffing  as 
that  year  certainly  was,  had  the  hufbandry  of  the  nation  been  pro- 
perly encouraged  and  cherifhed,  as  it  was  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  which  in  the  fequel  I  fhall  nodce,  we  fhould  evea 
in  that  year  have  found  our  bread-corn  ^*ithin  ourfelves,  or  near- 
ly fo,  merely  by  flopping  the  exportation,  which  indeed  would 
have  flopt  of  itfelf.  I  (hall,  however,  carry  the  argument  a  little 
further,  and  I  (hall  take  it  for  granted  that  crop  1 709  was  more 
than  "J  fhort  of  the  average  of  me  expected  retum  or  16,  and  faj 
it  was  I  if,  flill  we  fhould  have  wanted  only  one  twenty-fourtn 
part  of  our  ordinary  confumption  of  bread-corn ;  but  the  frugal 
economy  with  which  we  fed  ourfelves,  and  fjparingly  dealt  out 
that  I  if,  like  failors  on  fhort  allowance  at  (ea,  it  would  have 
fed  us  for  more  than  twenty-three  parts  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
we  would  not  have  wanted  a  greater  fupply  thati  periiaps  for  one 
week,  if  fo  much,  before  the  next  crop  would  have  arrived  to  our 

relief. 
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Compare  this  picture  of  what  we  ought  to  have  been,  with  the 
a£tual  fituatiou  in  which  we  really  found  onrfclves  during  the 
■greater  part  of  the  following  year, — when,  impelled  by  the  fear  of 
want,  we  fwept  the  floors  of  every  granary  in  the  known  world : 
^om  Europe  wc  went  to  America,  to  Africa,  from  whence  we 
brought  wheat  like  flints,  which  our  beft  grindftones  could  hardly 
leduce  into  meal ;  and,  laftly,  we  went  to  Ada,  from  whence  we 
brought  the  coarfed  paddy  rice,  which  our  people  could  not  eat, 
and  which  only  the  poorcll  and  lowed  clafs  of  Hindoos  ever  touch 
in  India,  and  which  did  not  arrive,  at  leaft  by  far  tlic  greater  part 
of  it,  until  the  new  crop  had  cheered  our  hop^s  and  banUhed  our 
fears.  I  blame  not  the  miniilers  of  that  day  for  thefe  meafures  ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  I  confider  the  general  and  the  high  ftate  of 
alarm  that  then  agitated,  I  had  almoft  faid  convulfed  the  country, 
I  fay,  that  thefe  miniilers  afled  with  their  ufual  and  becoming ' 
energy ;  and  they  were  called  upon  *  to  leave  no  (lone  unturned' 
to  quiet  tlie  general  terror  of  the  nation,  and  to  remove  their  dread- 
fill  apprchenfions  of  famine,  although  it  was  done  at  an  enormous 
expence.  John  Bull,  although  a  verv  honeft,  good  gentleman,  is 
foon  alarmed  when  his  belly  is  broucnt  into  the  cafe.  I  believe  I 
fpeak  w^ithin  bounds  when  I  Cay,  that  the  crops  1 795  and  r  799 
cod  this  nation  ten  millions  of  money,  when  lefs  than  one  million 
would  have  fupplied  all  our  wants,  had  we  been  then  differently 
circumdanccd  with  regard  to  agriculture. 

I  am  well  aware  many  perfons  will  tell  me,  that  I  have  adopted 
a  more  fanciful  theory  than  any  one  I  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bat. I  fliall  tlierefore  proceed  direclly  to  ftate  the  fails  upon 
which  I  red  my  propofition  •,  and  thefe  fa£ls  fhall  be  principally 
colIe£led  from  our  ilatute  book,  or  grounded  upon  hiflorical  evi<' 
dence. 

If  my  memory  does  not  much  mifgivc  me,  I  think  I  might  ap- 
peal to  Buetofiius  to  prove,  that  Britannia  Roinanoy  or  the  Koman 
province  in  Great  Britain,  was  conddered  to  be  one  of  the  corn 
countries  from  whence  the  Romans  drew  a  regular  fupply  of  breads 
corn  for  their  armies,  and  occaiionally  to  Rome  herfelf,  when  the 
crops  of  Sicily  and  Africa  failed  to  yield  their  regular  fupply  *,  but, 
independent  of  this,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry  I 
d<uc,  that  England,  while  governed  by  the  Saxon  princes,  ^as  an 
cxporung  country  of  cornj  audit  well  becomes  the  people  of 
England  to  fpeak  with  reverence  of  thofe  men,  many  of  whom 
were  good  and  wife,  and  hardly  one  of  them  tyrannically  wicked 
and  mifcheivous  to  their  fubjedis. 

The  long  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  in  whom  that  race  be- 
came extinfl,  may  be  confidered  the  halcyon  days  of  England  i 
and,  peihaps,  were  it  gcrmain  to  my  prefent  objcdl,  it  would  not 

be 
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be  a  difHcult  tafk  to  eilabliOii  by  prefumptive  eviUencei  that  Eiig- 
hndy  towards  the  clofe  of  that  rcigii)  wa$  in  a  (late  of  more  gene- 
rally produdive  cultivation,  and  not  much  leCs  populous  tnan  it 
now  is.  Examine  the  map  of  Britannia  Romano^  you  will  find  it 
covered  with  villages  and  town(hip8,  without  chafcsi  commons, 
or  extenfive  deer-parka.  In  the  days  of  Edward,  the  predatory 
invaGons  of  the  Danes  had  ceafed  for  nearly  half  a  centuryt  Eng- 
land, at  that  period,  had  no  remote  countries  to  colonize  and 
people,  and  no  foreign  wars  to  wage  \  the  fteady,  mild  government 
of  Edward  had  efiabliihed  quiet,  good  order  and  fecurity  over 
the  land.  And  do  l^ckon  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  that 
Rufus  afterwards  depopulated,  to  form  what  is  ftill  called  *  The 
New  Foreft, '  merely  to  gratify  his  heedlefs  rage  for  hunting  *,  and 
ibme  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr :  at  the  fame  time  I  am  aware^ 
that  in  the  reigns  of  fome  of  his  predeceflTors,  England,  while  agi- 
tated by  the  Danifii  inva&ons,  was  frequently  diilrefled  with  fevere 
famines  of  bread -com  \  and,  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  owa 
reign,  our  hiitoiians  mention  more  than  one  year  of  fcarcity. 

In  the  year  1066,  William  the  O)nqueror  cftabliQied  himfelf 
•n  the  throne  of  England,  and  he,  like  moft  tyrannical  ufurpers, 
confcious  of  want  of  right  and  title,  adopted  the  cruel  policy  of 
keeping  by  terror  what  he  had  acquired  by  violence  :  he  foon  nearly 
extinguifhed  the  ancient  Saxon  nobility,  who  prote&ed  and  che- 
rilhed  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  he  encouraged  his  Normati 
barons  in  every  a£l  of  oppreillon  and  deprefiive  condu£i  to  them : 
his  fon  Rufus  followed  the  baneful  example  of  his  father ;  and 
with  them  begins  the  hiftory  of  famines,  and  ftatutory  prohibitions 
againft  the  exportation  of  com,  and  occafionally  of  every  fpecies  of 
provifions,  even  to  faked  herrings. 

Thefe  prohibitions  occafioned  a  moft  aftoniihing  fluAuation  iii 
the  price  of  bread-corn.  For  example,  in  the  year  1266,  wheat 
fold  at  3s.  id.  of  our  money  per  quarter,*  anc^  ^nly  four  years 
afterwards,  viz.  1270,  it  role  to  the  enormous  price  of  19I.  i6s« 
yd.  per  quarter. 

It  mult  be  obvious,  that  the  low  price  of  the  vear  1266  muft 
have  fo  completelyidifpiritcd  the  hui^andman,  (for  he  could  not 
raife  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  3s.  id.),  that  he  muft  have  abandoned 
the  culture  of  it,  and  converted  his  arable  land  into  pafture»  efpe- 
cially  as  wool  was  then  an  article  of  encouraged  exportation  \  and 
this  change,  fo  fatal  to  the  country,  having  been  fucceeded  by  a  very 
bad  year,  was  the  fole  caufe  of  the  dreadful  famine  that  in  four 

years 

*  Vtdt  loqniry  into  die  Price  of  Cotfli  fcc.  from  the  Conquell  t» 
1765. 
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years  thereafter  afR'i£ted  the  nation ;  and  as  the  intereft  of  money 
tiras  then  aboutj  or  rather  above,  40  per  cent.,  the  calamity  malt 
have  been  dreadful.  t 

'  If  the  exportation  of  wheat  had  been  encouraged  in  1 266,  it  is 
highly  probable  the  price  might  then  have  been  about  1 0$.  per  quar- 
ter, which,  from  the  great  number  of  quarters  the  hufbandman 
brought^  to  market,  would  have  paid  him  fairlvy  and  the  country 
fed  plentifully  and  at  a  reafonable  pricey  and  the  famine  in  1270 
would  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  averted,  from  the  increafed 
agriculture  with  a  view  to  exportation ;  for  it  is  only  the  furplus 
that  ever  is  or  can  be  exported. 

I  could  eafily  mention,  from  the  authority  I  have  referred  to^ 
many  other  inftances  of  the  fludluation  in  the  price  of  wheat,  as 
the  exceflive  price  immediately  gives  a  freflb  fpring  to  agriculture  ; 
for  the  hufbandman  quietly,  although  fteadily,  turns  his  grounds 
to  that  fpecies  of  produce  that,  in  his  opinion,  will  pay  him  beft  : 
but  this  feems  at  prefent  unnecefiary,  and  would  lead  me  to  occu« 
py  more  pages  of  your  ufeful  Magazine  than  any  one  of  your  cor« 
refpondents  has  a  right  to  expe£i  ;  and  I  am  anxious,  while  the 
lively  impreflion  of  this  (Inking,  though  fhocking  example,  mufl: 
be  ftrongly  felt  by  every  candid  reader,  to  eftabliih,  by  irrefragable 
proofs,  diat  what  I  have  juft  faid,  of  it  being  highly  probable  that 
the  exceflive  low  price  of  1 266  had  led  to  the  absuidonment  of  hu£* 
bandry,  was  aOually  and  truly  the  fuSt. 

The  evidence  of  tliis  decifive  and  convincing  faA  is  to  be  found 
in  the  flatute  book,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  down 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  comprehends  a  period 
not  much  fhort  ot  two  centuries.  The  flatutes  I  allude  to  in 
thefe  fcveral  reigns  are  generally  entitled,  or  bear  a  reference  to^ 
Decayed  Houfes  of  Hujhamlry, 

I  fhall  infert  one  in  the  rei^n  of  Henrv  the  Seventh,  becaufe 
it  is  not  given  in  its  place  by  Koughead  -,  but  it  is  printed  in  his 
Appendix,  merely,  I  imagine,  as  a  curious  and  (ingular  hiftorical 
faft.  I  beg  leave,  however,  previoufly  to  obfcrve,  that  it  feems 
probable  that  more  than  one  caufe  operated  to  occafion  the  decaf 
of  houfos  of  hufbandry  in  his  reign.  The  fuccefsfnl  battle  he 
fought  with  Richard  the  Third  on  Bofworth  Field,  in  which,  as 
Baker  ftates  in  his  Chronicle  of  England,  above  36,000  Engfiih- 
men  were  (lain,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  England ;  and  his 
fubfequent  marriage  with  the  furviving  female  competitor  for  the 
crown  confolidated  his  doubtful  right. 

The  bloody  devaflating  wars  which,  for  a  period  of  about  3d 
years,  had  convulicd  England,  may  perhaps  have  led  in  fome  de- 
gree to  the  decay  (jf  hufbandry:  for,  white  the  grsnster  and  the 
>>reeder  of  fheep  and  cattle  «an  ily  ahd  semovq  his  (tock,  and 
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place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  an  army,  the  unfortunate  huiband'i 
man  has  no  fuch  refource ;  his  ftack-yard  and  his  crop  on  the 
ground  niufti  unhappily  for  him,  remain ;  and  they  become  the 
ready  prey  equally  of  friend  or  foe :  he,  of  courfe,  is  the  firft  to 
fuller,  and  the  lad  to  recover  the  fatal  effe£l  of  foreign  invafionj 
or  of  internal  convultion. 

This  (latute  and  its  title  are  in  thefe  words  :  '  The  penalty  for 
decaying  of  houfes  of  hufbandry,  or  not  laying  of  convenient 
land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fame. ' 

*  Itemy  The  King,  our  Soveraigne  Lord,  having  a  fingular  plea* 
fure,  above  all  things,  to  avoide  fuch  enormities  and  mifchiefes^ 
fs  be  hurtful  and  prejudiciall  to  the  common  weale  of  this  land, 
and  his  fubjeds  of  the  (ame,  remembreth  that,  among  all  other 
things,  great  inconTcniencies  daily  doe  increafe,  by  defolation  and 
pulling  down,  and  willfull  wafte  of  houfes  and  townes  within  this 
realme ;  and  laying  to  pafture,  lands  which  cuftomably  have  been 
ufed  in  tillage,  whereby  idlenefs,  which  is  the  ground  and  begin- 
ning of  all  mifchiefes,  daily  doeth  encreafe.  For  where,  in  fome 
towns,  two  hundred  perfons  were  occupied,  and  lived  by  their 
lawfull  labours,  now  there  are  occupied  two  or  three  heardmen^' 
and  the  refidue  fall  into  idlenefs ;  the  hufbandrie,  which  is  one  of 
the  greateft  commodities  of  this  realme,  is*  greatly  decayed ; 
churches  deftroyed ;  the  fervice  of  God  withdrawn ;  the  bodies 
there  buried  not  prayed  for ;  the  patrons  and  curates  wronged ; 
the  defence  of  this  land  againfi  9ur  enemies  ouUwardy  feebUd  and 
impairedy  to  the  great  difpleafure  of  God,  to  the  fubverfione  of 
the  pollice,  and  the  good  rule  of  this  land,  if  remedie  be  not  pro^ 
Tided  :  Wherefore,  the  King,  our  Soveraigne  Lord,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  in 
the  faid  Parliament  aflembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame, 
hath  ordained,  ena£ied,  and  ftabliihed,  that  no  perfon,  of  what 
ellate,  degree,  or  condition  that  he  be,  that  hath  any  houfe  or 
houfes,  that  at  any  time,  within  tiiree  years  paiTed,  hath  beene, 
or  that  now  is,  or  that  hereafter  {hall  be  lette,  for^  ferme,  with 
twenty  acres  of  hnd  at  lead,  or  more,  lying  in  tillage  and  huf- 
bandrie, that  the  owner  and  owners  of  fuch  houfe  or  houfes  and 
land  doe  keepe,  fuilaine,  and  maintaine,  houfes  and  buildings  up« 
pn  the  faid  ground  and  land,  convenient  and  neceflarie  for  main- 
taining  and  upholding  of  the  faid  tillage  and  hufl)andrie  :  And  if 
any  fuch  owner,  or  owners,  of  any  fuch  houfe  or  houfts  and 
land,  take  land  and  occupie  any  fuch  houfe  or  Iioufes,  and  keepe 
in  his  or  their  owne  hands,  that  the  faid  owner,  or  owners,  bjr 
the  faid  authoritie,  be  bound  in  like  wife  to  keepe  in  tillage  and 
maintaine  houfes  and  buildings  upon  the  faid  ground  and  land, 
convenient  and  ncceflariQ  for  the  maintaining  and  upholding  of 
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the  faid  tillage  and  hufbandrie :  And  if  any  man  do  contrarie  to 
the  premifes,  or  any  of  them,  that  it  be  lawful  to  tlie  King,  if 
any  fueh  lands  or  houfes  be  holden  of  him  immediately,  or  to  the 
lords  of  the  fees,  if  any  fuch  lands  be  holden  of  them  immedi- 
ately, to  receive  yearely  half  the  value  of  the  iflues  and  profits 
of  any  fuch  lands,  whereof  the  houfe  or  houfes  be  not  fo  main- 
tained and  fuftained :  And  the  fame  halfe  deale  of  the  iflues  and 
profits  to  have,  hold,  and  keepe  to  his  or  their  owne  ufe,  without 
any  thing  thereof  to  be  payed  or  given,  till  fuch  time  as  the  fame 
houfe  or  houfes  be  fumciently  builded  or  repaired  againe  :  And 
that  no  manner  of  freehold  oe  in  the  King,  nor  in  any  fuch 
Lord  or  Lords,  by  the  taking  of  any  fuch  profits,  of  or  m  any 
fuch  lands,  in  no  manner  of  forme :  But  pnely  the  Kiqg,  and 
tlie  faid  Lord  or  Lords,  have  power  to  take,  receive,  and  have  the 
faid  ifiues  and  profits,  as  is  above  faide ;  and  therefore  the  King, 
and  the  faid  Lord  or  Lords,  to  have  power  to  diibraine  for  the 
fame  iflues  and  profits  to  be  had  and  perceived  by  them,  in  forme 
above  fayde,  by  authoritie  of  this  prefent  a£):e.  * 

Although  I  have  faid  that  die  civil  wars  betwixt  the  Houfes 
*pf  York  and  Lancailer  may  have  partially  operated  in  caufing  a 
more  rapid  decay  of  hufbandry,  as  far  as  the  ravages  of  war  ex- 
pended, dill  the  fl^tute  gives  no  hint  of  this ;  and  as  more  than 
40  years  had  elapfed  from  the  clofe  of  thefe  wars  and  the  date  of 
them,  new  capital  might  and  probably  was  acquired,  although  apr 
plied  in  a  different  channel :  and  a  ftatute  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  VIII.  di(lin£Uy  proves  this  :  for,  in  its  preamble.  Parliament 
complains  tliat  there  were  flocks  of  flieep  that  contained  no  lefs 
than  26,000,  th^  property  of  one  perfon ;  and  ena£U)  that  no 
man  thereafter  (liould  keep  above  3,000  breeding  ewes. 

The  obje£^  of  this  ftatute  feems  to  have  been  twofold :  On# 
avowed  was,  that  thefe  extenfive  flocks  had  created  a  monopoly, 
and  had  raifed  the  price  of  flieep  from  5s.  to  8s.  I  think.  I  ip^ak 
from  memory,  and  may  not  be  perfeclly  correal.  The  fecond 
feems  to  have  been,  to  compel  thefe  overgrown  monopolizers  of 
land  not  to  leflen  their  farms  in  ppint  of  extent,  but  to  turn  a 
portion  of  their  immenfe  capital,  now  all  vefted  in  flieep,  into 
hufl^andry ;  but  this  laft  obje£t  failed  of  fuccefs :  for  the  ftatute 
book,  in  the  fucceeding  reigns,  contains  various  penalties  ena£led 
by  Parliament  againft  allowing  houfes  of  huflsandry  going  into 
decay,  down  to  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  laft  one  in- 
vented was,  autliorifing  heirs  of  entail,  when  they  found  fuch 
houfes  deferted  upon  the  eftate  to  which  they  were  heirs,  to  feize 
thefe  houfes,  and  the  lands  formerly  connefted  witli  them,  an4 
fo  cultivate  them  for  their  own  fole  behoof,  as  if  the  fucceflion 
had  actually  opened  to  ^cm  ;  But  this  proved  equally  ineflc«Sual, 

and 
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and  it  could  not  lut  prore  fo ;  for  if  fhi;  entaited  proprietor 
could  not  preferve  the  houfes  and  cultivate  the  lands  without 
lofs  \  that  is,  if  the  exce(five  low*{)rice  of  the  produce  could  not 
pay  him  for  the  expence  of  feed  and  labour,  his  next  heir  would 
not  have  found  himfelf  in  a  better  (ituation,  if  he  had  aflumed 
the  poiTefGon. 

This  led  to  fome  change  in  the  fyftem  with  regard  to  com^ 
which  I  (hall  not  at  prefent  detail :  but  it  would  feem  to  have 
produced  a  good  cfFe£l ;  becaufe,  in  a  fubfequent  reign,  a  tax  up-^ 
on  com  exported  feems  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  vjayj  and  mtani 
for  raifing  the  revenue,  or  perhaps,  from  a  blind  and  miftaken 
policy,  it  was  meant  as  a  cover  to  check  the  exportation  of  corn.  ' 

At  the  reftoration,  Parliament  gave  great  attention  to  the  bufi-i* 
nefs  of  corn  ;  and  by  a  wife  and  prudent  policy,  they  laid  a  very 
fmall  duty,  fay  2d.  per  quarter,  on  com  imported,  to  afcertain 
the  average  quantity  of  foreign  com  the  nation  adiually  Itood  in 
need  of.  And  finding,  after  nearly  ao  years  of  experiment,  that 
England,  gradually  as  it  recovered  the  (hock  of  the  grand  rebel- 
lion, required  lefs  and  lefs  of  foreign  aid,  the  Parliament  laid 
a  heavy  tax  upon  foreign  com  imported,  and  introduced '  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  upon  this  principle  of 
found  and  enlightened  policy,  that,  if  the  hufbandman  was 
infured  of  a  fair  price  for  any  quantity  of  corn  he  could  raife, 
however  great  it  might  be  in  plentiful  years,  by  means  of  encou- 
raged exportation  of  the  furplus  beyond  our  home  confumption, 
the  nation  had  juft  ground  to  expe£b,  tliat,  in  bad  and  unproduc- 
tive feafons,  we  (hould  have  enough  of  bread-corn  for  our  own 
ufc.  For  example,  the  year  1 740  was,  upon  the  authority  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  the  mod  unproductive  year  in  the  me^- 
mory  of  either  -,  yet  the  total  importation  of  foreign  corn  in  that 
year  did  not  amount  to  150,000  quarters.  In  (hort,  if  the  huf- 
bandman was  certain  of  receiving  13  for  15,  as  in  the  cafe  I  fort- 
merly  put,  the  furplus  fifth  remained  a  reafonable  fecurity  againfl: 
our  produce  ever  being  reduced  below  1 2- 

That  this  happy  event  did  aftually  take  place,  is  an  unqueftion- 
ed  fad ;  and  I  do  pofitively  affert,  without  the  fear  of  contra^ 
diction,  that  for  a  period  of  about  feventy  years  after  the  bounty 
begun  to  operate,  ift^  That  the  nation  had  a  more  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  bread  com ;  idiy^  ^Fhat  at  an  average  it  bore  a  lower 
money  price  than  it  had  been  for  the  fame  period  before  the 
bounty  was  granted  ;  and,  iajllyy  That  during  thefe  feventy  years, 
taking  them  at  an  average,  the  export  of  com  returned  yearly  to 
the  nation  fully  half  a  million  of  money.  It  is  a  hGt  alfo,  that^ 
at  a  very  early  part  of  that  period,  the  intereft  of  money  was  re- 
duced from  7  per  cent.^  which  Charles  the  Second  always  paid, 
to  J  per  oent,^  and  during  the  whole  of  it  money  generally  was 
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borrowed  at  4  per  cent.  \  or,  at  the  leaft,  during  the  lafl:  half  of  that 
period,  and  until  I  (hall  be  better  informed  and  inftru^led,  I 
ihall  hold  that  this  diminiflied  value  of  money  arofe  from  the  fud- 
deii  and  unexpected  influx  of  fo  large  a  fupply  which  the  export 
of  com  produced  in  the  land ;  and,  idiy^  that  this  plenty  of 
money  was  the  life  and  foul  of  our  increafed  commerce,  and  of 
our  now  juftly  boafted  manufadlures.  It  was  the  produce  of  our 
furplus  com .  that  iirfl  filled  the  cofiers  of  the  (late,  and  it  wa» 
the  want  of  corn  that  latterly  drained  them,  llie  two  millions 
that  in  the  1 795  we  paid  to  the  Americans  for  com,  intercepted 
and  afterward  detained,  and  the  fix  miUions  (I  believe  I  am  near 
the  fum)  we  paid  for  foreign  com,  and  for  bounties  to  foreigners 
to  fetch  it,  in  tlie  year  1706,  was  the  fole.  caufe  of  the  ftoppage 
of  the  iffue  of  fpecie  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  foreign  fub- 
iidxes  we  paid  were  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean ;  and,  to  prove  thiS| 
look  at  the  foreign  fubfidies  that  were  paid  in  the  wars  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  of  Georee  the  Second,  and  fay 
if  the  nation  ever  felt  the  fmalleft  (bock  irom  them ;  and  to  this 
allow  me  to  add  the  vaft  fums  we  fent  abroad  to  pay  our  armies 
in  the.  American  war,  which  ended,  fatally  for  them,  in  their 
emancipation,  and,  I  am  much  afraid,  may  ultimately  prove  inju- 
rious to  Great  Britain.  Befidcs,  the  money  given  in  fubfidies  re« 
fembles  the  pigeons  in  a  dove-cot ;  they  fly  out  every  morning  to 
feed,*  but  they  return  to  it  again  before  night ;  and,  like  them,  our 
iub(idies  came  immediately  back  to  Great  Britain  for  clothing, 
(hoes,  &c.  &c.  for  thofe  wiurriors  our  fubfidies  had  drawn  from 
their  peaceful  awls  and  loon^s  to  fight  our  battles ;  and  the  gui- 
neas fent  to  America  during  that  war  were  moftly  returned  to 
Great  Britain  with  the  fleets  that  brought  holme  our  unfuccefsfuji 
armies ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  our  manufaftures  recovere^l 
the  whole  of  our  treafure,  and  brought  it  back  from  the  Tranf- 
atlantic  world.  But  not  fo  is  the  cafe  with  money  paid  for  for 
reign  com :  a  million  of  Britilh  money,  thus  fpcnt,  fufl^ers  ultir 
mately  an  almoft  infinite  fubdivifion  among  the  foreign  hu(bandr 
men  growers  of  that  com,  who  live  far  and  near  from  the  ex- 
porting harbours,  and  generally  hoard  it  in  hard  ca(h }  and  even 
the  fmall  portion  of  it  that  they  may  circulate  In  the  interior  perr 
haps  of  Poland,  or  in  countries  more  remote,  requires  years  and 
years  before  it  travels  back  to  the  coaft,  ar.d  forms  an  aggregate 
to  be  retumed  as  a  balance  to  Great  Britain.  Buy  no  foreign 
corn,  and  the  balance  of  trade  will  for  ever  be  in  our  favour. 
Confider  tliat  fixpence,  perhaps  eightpence  of  every  (hilling  a 
day-labourer  cams,  goes  for  food  to  himfelf  and  his  family,  and 
fuppofc  i  of  either  of  thefc  fums  fliall  be  required  to  be  fent  abroad 
iD  purchafc  foreign  com,  I  wifh  to  be  informed  by  perfons  more 
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competent  to  anfw(?r  this  qucfftiorr,  How  will  the  b;ibnceof  tJic 
trade  of  Great  Britain  (land  at  the  end  of  each  year  ?  r 

Let   thefe  perfons  ponder  and  confider  well  only  one  trifling. 
item  that  mud  enter  into  this  account,  and  that  is,  the  expence  of 
freight  for  this  foreign  corn.     Very  little  of  it  can  be  imported  as; 
a  back  freight ;  for  io,oool.  worth  of  cont  will  require  more  ton- 
nage to  fetch  it  to  Great  Britain  than  ioo,oool.  worth  of  cotton 
cloth  will  require  to  carry  it  to  the  foreign  market.     Let  them 
take  notice  alfo,    that  although  our  manufadlur^es  certainly   do 
amount  to  many  millions  yearly  (and  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  fay 
fo),  ftill  Great  Britain,  like  Mother  Cole,  is  her  own  bell  cuf- 
tomer.     She,  by  her  *  own  dry '  wearing,  confumes  little  fliort 
of  I'crths  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  Britiih  manufactures. 

'  The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  certainly  form  a  nume- 
rous and  refpe£lable  branch  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  poflefs  an  unqueilionable  title  to  have  their  juft  rights 
and  intereils  inveftigatcd  and  protected,  and  they  are  fo ;  and, 
laying  the  quondam  commercial  treaty  with  France  out  of  the 
cafe,  I  believe  no  finifhed  manufaiClure  can  be  imported  from  fo-  . 
reign  countries  into  this  kingdom.  I  cannot  import  a  pair  o£ 
ready-made  flioes,  or  a  great  coat,  from  a  foreign  nation,  although 
I  could  wear  both  at  half  the  price  I  mufl  pay  for  each  to  my 
next  door  neighbour. 

I  do  not  ajk,  nor  do  the  hufbandmcn  of  Great  Britain  expert, 
or  even  wi(h,  a  proteflion  fo  broad  and  extenfive  in  favour  o£ 
their  manufafture  of  com.  For  example,  and  take  the  cafe  that 
now  nearly  exifts  in  point  of  faft — ^^fhe  kingdom  of  Spain  is  re- 
ported to  be  at  this  moment  on  the  eve  of  abfolutc  famine,  (I  do 
not  exactly  know  the  price  that  bread  corn  aClually  docs  fetch  ia 
tlie  Spanilh  market,  but  I  fliall  fuppofe  it  now  to  be  five  thncs 
tlie  price  that  it  is  in  the  market  t)f  Great  Britain,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  whicli  now  fetches  i  co  fliil- 
lings  in  Mark-Lane,  would  fetch  500  (hillings  in  tlie  Spanifli 
market ;  and  fuppofe  war  out  of  the  cafe) ;  it  is  againlt  firft 
principles  of  public  policy  to  allow  Britiih  wheat  to  be  fent 
to  the  relief  of  Spain,  however  amply  it  would  pay  for  the  car- 
riage there,  as  the  confcquence  would  be,  to  raile  the  price  in 
the  Britilli  market  to  200,  or  perhaps  300  fliillings,  that  is,  to  a 
deartli  price.  Still,  however,  this  would  be  th«  confcquence 
that  unavoidably  mull  refult  from  a  market  perpetually  free  and 
open  for  the  import  and  export  of  corn  ;  and  this,  in  fa6l,  is  the 
cafe  at  this  moment,  in  fo  far  as  regards  export,  as  to  every  other- 
manufadlurc,  com  only  excepted :  and  in  no  pofiible  cafe  will  a 
doth-mcrchant  fell  me  a  coat  one  halfpenny  cheaper  than  he  can 
fell  it  for  in  Spain  or  in  America,  t.iking  into  the  cnlculation  all 
his  draivbacks  upon  the  a<f^  of  exportation. 
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If  I  (hould  prove  that  thefe  drawbacks  are  denominated  wrong- 
by  this  negative  ex  predion,  and  ought  to  be  called  pojitive  boun^* . 
ties  J  he  might  perhaps  blufh  a  little.  I  (hall  not  therefore  at 
prefent  enter  upon  that  point ;  but,  in  my  former  praftice  at  the 
bar,  I  have  fuccefsfully  maintained  a  much  more  queftionable 
cafe. 

All  that  the  hufbandman  now  aflcs,  (and  pardon  the  expreffioni 
that  confidering  him  merely  in  the  light  of  a  manufafturer  he  has 
a  right  to  demand),  is,  in  the  Jirjl  place,  the  exclufive  pofleffion 
of  the  Britifli  market  for  Britifh  com,  while  he  can  fupply  it 
plentifully  and  at  a  fair  and  reafonable  price ;  and,  fecondly^  that 
a  drawback  fliall  be  allowed  for  fending  the  furplus,  above  what 
the  home  market  can  confume,  to  a  foreign  market. 

I  ara  in  the  judgement  of  every  candid  reader  if  either  of  thefe 
claims  are  unreafonable  or  unjull.  It  may  however  be  aiked, 
what  I  mean  by  Tifair  and  reafonable  price.  I  admit  that  the  ex- 
prcffion  is  too  indefinite  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  diflind  and  ac- 
curate idea  :  it  is  therefore  a  home  and  a  proper  queftion ;  and  to 
it  I  anfwer,  that  there  can  be  only  one  fcale  by  which  a  fair  and 
reafonable  price  for  com  can  be  adjuftetl,  in  the  fluduating  me- 
dium of  pounds  (hillings  and  pence.  The  pivot  upon  which  this 
iicale  muft  reft,  is  a  matter  of  faft  that  can  be  very  eafily  and  cor- 
reftly  (ixed.  We  can  without  difficulty  (ind  when  the  halcyon 
days  of  Great  Britain  once  exifted,  that  is,  when  the  people  in 
this  ifland  were  plentifully  and  reafonably  fed  with  Briti(h  com, 
and  the  furplus,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  yearly,  wa5  fent 
to  a  foreign  market  j — I  fay,  let  us  find  the  relative  price  that 
Britifli  corn  bore  to  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  the  price  of  cat- 
tle, horfes,  and  (heep,  wool,  cheefe,  butter,  &c.— In  (hort,  put 
hufbandry  and  the  plough  againft  pafture  and  its  produce  5  nnd 
the  relative  proportion  that  the  price  of  the  former  bore  to  the 
.  1. titer  in  thofe  days  ;  and,  having  found  it,  fquare  your  bounties^ 
(I  return  to  the  old  exprefTion  to  avoid  offence),  your  protefting 
prices  againft  import,  nearly  in  that  ratio^  and  reft  aflured  that 
the  Britifti  huft>andmen  will  feed  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  with  Britifh  com  at  zfair  and  reafonable  price.  If  any  other 
rule  ftiall  be  adopted,  com  will  not  be  produced.  Hufbandmeni 
although  not  fo  expert  at  calculating  the  rate  of  exchange  be- 
twixt Great  Britain  and  foreirjn  nations  as  the  other  manufac- 
turcrs  wlio  fend  their  manufaftures  to  thofe  narions,  are  not 
Icfs  attentive  and  quickfighted  to  their  own  fair  intereft ;  and  if 
com  (hall  not  pay  them  as  well,  and  make  as  good  a  net  return 
as  the  produce  of  pafture,  they  will  not  plough  ;  and  the  fafts  I 
have  already  appealed  to,  as  recorded  in  the  ftatute-book,  bear 
mo  out  in  this.  '  " 
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The  hu(bandmen  of  Greaf  Britain  reft  with  confidence  upon 
die  wifdom  and  firmnefs  of  Parliament ;  and  they  will  not  cum-a 
ber  the  table  of  either  Houfe  of  the  Legiflaturc  with  petitions  on. 
the  fubjeft,  as  the  other  manufafturers  have  done,  with  the  men- 
dicated  fignatures,  or  marks  for  the  (ignatures,  of  thoufands^  as 
if  this  highly  important  national  queftion  was  to  be  tried,  not 
upon  its  meritSi  but  according  to  the  old  Saxon  lawj  <  Numeran^ 
da^  n9n  ponder anda,  * 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  mode  of  trying  the  queftion  mull: 
certainly  appear,  it  was  fuch  a  tumultuous  hue  and  cry  in  the 
1757,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  diftrefs  this  nation  has 
fuffered  by  the  repeated  fcarcity  of  bread-corn.  In  that  year,  the 
interefted  cry  of  want  was  fo  great,  that  the  ports  of  this  kingdom 
were  ihut  againft  the  exportation  of  Britilh  corn,  and  thrown 
open  for  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  bv  proclamation,  when 
the  aftual  felling  prices  of  Britiih  com  in  tne  Britilh  market,  as 
fixed  by  tlie  Revolution  ftatute,  did  not  warrant  either  of  thefa 
meafures ;  and  foon  thereafter,  the  diflilling  was  ftopped  by  the 
fame  authority. 

An  ad  of  Parliament  indemnified  the  advifers  of  thefe  mea- 
fures ;  but  the  confidence  of  the  hufbandmen  in  the  Revolution 
law  was  fhaken,  and  ultimately  it  was  totally  unhinged.  *  They 
of  courfe  abated  their  fowing  ;  and  from  this  fource  all  our  diu 
trefles  have  arofe.  The  nation  has  always  been  fcrimply  fed,  and 
at  higher  prices  than  formerly ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  about  tweur 
ty  years,  we  imported  nearly  as  much  foreign  corn  as  we  had  ex- 
ported of  Britifti  com  for  the  preceding  feventy.  years  j  but  the 
balance  of  cafli  was  much  again  11  the  nation,  as  we  paid  nearly 
double  the  price  for  the  foreign  corn,  that  we  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  the  foreigners  to  whom  we  had  fold  the  exported  Bri- 
tifli  corn  j  and  this  m'uft  for  ever  be  the  cafe.  The  nation  that 
depends  upon  foreign  corn,  unavoidably  muft  pay,  over  and  above 
the  prime  coft,  for  commifiion,  freight,  infurance,  granary-rent, 
the  wafte  and  lofs  by  vermin,  and  the  fpoiling  of  corn.  In  ihort, 
there  muft  come  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  people  to  be  paid^ 
betwixt  the  foreign  grower  and  the  Britifli  confumer  of  foreign 
com,  and  the  rilks  and  the  accidents  are  fo  various-  and  compli- 
cated, all  of  which  the  confumer  muft  pay  for,  that  the  price  of 
the  quartern  loaf  produced  froni  foreign  corn,  muft  be  much 
liigher  than  the  price  of  the  fame  loaf  from  home-growed  corn, 
which  travels  only  from  the  bam  to  tlie  market,  and  then  to  the 
mill,  and  from  thence  to  the  baker  who  felh  the  loaf.  Take  Hol- 
land as  an  example. 

La  The 
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*  fi'/f  the   Petition  of  tlie  Norfolk  farmers,  in  the   1 759,  to  the 
fioufe  of  CozmnoDs, 
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'  The  nation  was  kept  in  a  (late  of  conflant  agitation,  by  the 
fear  of  fcarcity,  for  fcvcral  years ;  and,  unfortuiiately,  none  of 
the  able  men  of  the  nation  thought  it  an  objcft  wortny  of  their 
attentive  inYeftigatio?\  that  is,  neither  the  niinifter  of  that  day, 
nor  the  leading  men  in  the  oppofition,  ever  looked  at  it ;  and  it 
was  left  to  knights  and  fquires  of  more  humble  note,  fuch  *  good 
and  true  induftrious  knights'  as  Sir  Walter  Blount ;  till  at  laft,  a- 
bout  the  1769  or  1770,  the  late  Governor  Pownal  took  up  the 
bufinefs  with  much  pious  fincerity  of  intention,  but  with  wonder- 
ful blundering  ignorance  in  the  execution  ;  and  by  his  aft  of  Par- 
liament, a  deathblow  was  given  to  Britifli  hufbandry  ;  for  it  con- 
ilituted  every  county  in  the  iiland  a  feparate  and  an  independent 
kingdom  with  regard  to  the  export  and  the  import  of  corn.  Even 
the  fmall  iiland  of  Bute  was  raifed  to  high  rank  and  independence 
among  thefe  kingdoms ;  and  more  corn  was  exported  from  it,  as 
Britifli,  and  upon  the  BritiHi  bounty,  than  it  produced,  take  it 
altogether,  from  the  flood  of  Noah  to  that  time  j  but  this  corn  had 
firil  been  imported  from  Ireland  upon  the  Iriili  bounty,  or  from 
America,  and  it  was  tlion  fent  abroad  a^ain  upon  the  Britifh  boun- 
ty ;  for  it  frequently  happened,  during  mat  period,  that  one  coun- 
ty was  open  for  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  wlien  another,  fepa- 
rated  from  this  county  only  by  an  iderj  line,  was  open  for  the 
exportation  of  Britifh  corn  upon  the  Britifh  bounty.  Suffice  it  to 
ftate  one  unquelHoned  faft, — tliat  two  merchantr,,  who  had  notice 
of  corn  coming  to  them  from  America,  and  of  the  time  it  might 
be  expcfted  to  arrive,  and  they  finding  the  ports  fliut  againft  im- 
portation of  corn,  contrived,  over  a  bottle  of  wine  with  tlie  Shc- 
riiT,  in  a  tavern,  and  by  a  fictitious  falo,  to  open  the  ports ;  and 
the  corn  arrived  foon  after,  and  it  was  landed  5  and  then  the  ports 
were  again  (hut.  ' 

I  am  aware,  that  many  enlightened,  upright  men,  do  now  en- 
tertain tlie  opinion,  th.at  Great  Britain  cannot  grow  corn  equal  to 
its  annual  confumption  of  that  anicle,  and  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  has  become  a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  iieccfH- 
ty,  founds  d  upon  an  alleged  very  material  alteration  of  circum- 
llances,  from  a  fuppofed  wonderful  incroafe  of  population,  and 
more  corn  being  now  ufed  in  our  manufaclures,  fuch  as  ft  arch) 
dillillery,  &c.  8zc, 

Thefe  are  propofitions  I  am  not  difpofed  to  concede  ;  but  I  fhall 
not  enter  upon  them  at  prefjiit,  alth.ough  I  wiih  fome  member 
of  eiihor  Houfe  of  Parliament  v/ould,  in  his  place,  move  for  an 
account  of  the  duties  paid  upcm  llarch,  and  the  drawbacks  <^t 
tLt'fc?  di'tics  made  to  bleachers  and  otl.er  m-inufaclurers  \\^h'^  lU*-* 
U-.Tcli  in  their  fovcril  manufactures,  and  the  drawlarkci,  if  i»'.7 
b'j,  upon  the  c>:pc?vt;;ti?n  of  P.r:t:(li  m:-/:?  llarch  to  foreign  part??* 
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md  alfo  the  quantity  of  foreign  ftarch,  if  any  be,  imported  into 
Great  Britain  for  thefe  laft  feven  years, — and  the  like  motions  as 
to  foap.  Some  important  fadts  may  be  found  from  an  examina- 
tion of  thefe  accounts. 

Although  I  haften  to  a  conclufiop,  not  to  intrude  too  far  upon 
your  indulgence,  I  beg  leave  juft  to  ftate,  that  corn  ought  to  be 
confidered  in  a  higher  rank  than  any  other  manufafture,  in  two 
political  views.  The  firft  is,  that  it  is  an  article  of  prime  necef-' 
lity  for  the  exiftence  of  civilized  fociety ;  and  the  fecond  is,  in 
refpcfl  to  a  robuft  and  healthful  population.  Tacitus  long  ago  dif- 
covered,  and  faid,  *  Nullum  opus  recufant  manus,  qui  ab  aratro 
ad  arma  transferuntur.  '  I  wilh  the  a6lual  hufbandmen  among; 
your  readers,  in  every  different  corner  of  the  kingdom,  would  fa-» 
vour  you  with  their  feveral  anfwers  to  the  two  following  quef-» 
tions, — Have  you  known  that  your  hufbandry  fervants,  who  have 
feveral  fons,  do  or  do  not  generally  breed  one  of  thefe  fons  t^ 
what,  in  this  comer,  is  vulgarly  called  a  trade,  that  is,  to  a  pro- 
feflion  different  from  a  ploughman  or  labourer  ?  a///y.  Whether 
any  of  thefe  plough- descended  manufa£):urers,  or  any  other  ma- 
nufafturerj  ever  fent  any  fon  back  to  the  plough  ?  .As  to  the 
diftrid  virithin  my  own  i«i,  I  am  ready  to  anfwer  the  firft  quef- 
tion  generally  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  fecond  almoft  univerfal- 
ly  in  the  negative  \  and  if  fimilar  anfwers  (hall  be  returned  pver 
the  kingdom,  it  feems  a  fafe  conclufion,  that  the  fuperabundant 
population  of  hufbandry  fupplies  the  wafte  of  the  human  fpecies 
occafioned  by  other  manufactures,  and,  of  courfe,  that  a  wantonly 
encouraged  importation  of  foreign  com,  while  it  encourages  the 
healthful  population  of  that  country,  gives  a  vital  (tab  to  the 
population  of  Great  Britain. 

Smeatotij   1805. 


NOTE* 


The  Conductor  remembers  very  well  of  having  petiifed 
Baron  Hepburn^s  original  notes  on  the  corn  laws  a  good  many 
jrears  ago,  vi'hich,  fo  far  as  he  can  charge  his  memory,  were  wrotc^ 
in  X784,  after  the  effefts  of  Governor  Pownal's  bill  were  difco- 
vered.  As  the  fubjed  inveftigated  by  the  Baron  is  of  great  im-^ 
portance,  and  as  the  opinions  given  in  the  above  *  outline  view  * 
may  probably  occafion  fome  difcuflion,  the  Conductor  refrains 
from  making  remarks  in  this  early  ftage>  though  he  means  to  ftate 
his  fentiments  fully  afterwards, 

N.    ■ 
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to  th£  conductor  op  the  farmer's  maga«ne. 

Sir, 

The  following  (ketch  of  tumip-hufbandrjT,  written  for  tfie 
ufe  of  a  friend,  is  very  much  at  your  fervice,  and  naay  tend  to 
amufe  fome,  and  perhaps  inft'ruft  others,  of  your  readers. 

Wishing  you  and  your  valuable  Mifcellany  m»iy  profperous 
years, 

I  am,  &c.  R.  r* 

Berwich/birif  -joth  Decemher  1804. 

On  Turnip  Hujbandrj, 
Dear  Sir, 

To  explain  a  long,  and  fomewhat  compficated  procefs  in 
agriculture,  according  to  your  defire,  fo  as  to  be  underftood  by 
one  who  is  no  farmer,  and  enable,  him  ta  £re£l  its  execution 
tolerably,  by  farm-fenrants  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  it, 
is  perhaps  impoifibie  :  Tet  the  defire  of  a  friend  requires  that  il» 
be  attempted  \  and  the  following  is  meant  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofe,  to  the  bed  of  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  its  writert  who, 
not  having  been  bred  a  farmer,  fhall  endeavour  tx)  deicribe  hi» 
ewn  practice  for  the  laft  eleven  years,  founded  upon  obfervation 
of  what  is  done  by  his  more  experienced  neighbours. 

If  the  objeft  of  the  inquirer  be  extenfive,  the  beft  way  for  hin^ 
to  fucceed  in  carrying,  thefe  direftions  into  execution,  would  be 
to  get  a  fet  of  the  proper  implements,  which  are  not  expenfive, 
and  a  ploughman  from  Berwickfhire,  Teviotdafe.  or  £a^-Lolhian, 
who  knows  their  ufe,  and  is  capable  of  executing  the  work*  If 
the  intended  quantity  of  turnips  be  fmall,  he  may  try  his  own  in- 
genuity, and,  in  two  or  thre6  years,  may  fall  tolerably  into  the 
fnethod  of  proceeding. 

In  addition  to  the  common  plough,  harrow,  and  heavy  roller^- 
which  are  in  general  ufe,  all  the  particular  implements  neceiTary 
for  the  turnip  huibandry  are,  a  double  mould- board  plough,  a 
turnip  drill^machine,  and  a  horfe4K}e,  ^e  ufes  of  which  ihall  be 
pointed  out  in  the  fequel. 

1 .  The  double  mould-board  plough  is  of  two  Unds.     One  of 

thefe,  fdr  forming  and  fplitting  the  drills,  has  its  mould-boards 

unalterably  fixed,  and  is  perTe£lly  (uffiqient  fpr  the  plan  of  tumipr 

huibandry  here  recommended  j    though  it  will   be   feen    after- 

vards,  toiit  even  tlus  is  ndt  abfolutely  neceffary.     The  other 
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has  the  mould^^boards  moveable,  fo  as  to  fix  at  greater  or  lei# 
widths ;  and  one  of  them  efpecially  made  to  take  off  occafionallv^ 
for  particular  purpofes.  After  all,  however,  it  will  be  feen  m 
the  fequel,  that  the  double  mould-board  plough  is  by  no  mean^ 
indifpenfablc  for  the  turnip  hufbandry,  and  that  all  its  proce0eft 
may  even  be  better  performed  by  the  common  plough.  By  this 
one,  I  would  always  be  underitood  to  mean  the  improved  Ro»- 
therham,  ufually  called  Small's  plough. 

2.  Turnip  drill  machines  are  of  various  defcriptions,  but  may, 
for  the  prefent  purpofe,  be  limited  to  two  kinds  :  One  of  thefe  is 
a  drill- box,  with  one  or  two  wheels,  for  fowing  a  fmgle  drill  only^ 
and  is  always  dragged  after  a  light  roller,  which  flattens  the  tops 
of  the  drills  before  fowing,  and  afterwards  prefTes  together  the 
edges  of  the  feed-flit  opened  by  the  coulter  of  the  drill-machine : 
The  other  kind  confifts  of  a  roller  fluted  tranfverfely,  which  em- 
braces two  drills  at  once,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  preferve  its  di- 
reAion  properly,  and  flattens  the  tops  of  both  dri}ls  previous  to 
fowing.  Connected  with  it,  behind  the  roller,  are  two  drill- 
boxes^  having  each  a  coulter,  fowing  two  drills  at  once ;  and 
having  two  light  rollers  behind  all,  to  prefs  together  the  fides  of 
the  feed-flits  made  by  the  coulters. 

3.  The  horfe-hoe  or  fcraper  refembles  a  mafbn's  trowel,  fixed 
below  a  light  plough-beam,  and  having  a  wing  at  each  fide,  capable 
of  being  fet  wider  or  narrower,  according  to  circumflances.  Its 
purpofe  is  to  cut  over  all  the  weeds,  a  little  below  ground,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  drills  of  tuniips ;  and  it  is  fometimes  fur- 
niihcd  with  a  fmall  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  bean^,  to  regulate  its 
depth,  and  likewife  to  reft  it  upon  when  turning. 

All  thefe  implements  are  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfe,  going 
in  the  intervals  between  the  drills.  They  can  all  eafily  hf^  pro- 
cured from  any  cartwright  in  a  turnip  diUri£l. 

The  firft  thing  neceflary  to  be  confidered  is  the  foil  upoa 
which  the  turnips  are  to  be  cultivated.  That  ought  to  be  light 
and  free  in  its  own  nature,  and  dry  in  its  bottom  or  fubfoih  If 
there  are  any  fprings,  or  fpouts,  or  wet  places^  thefe  ought  tp 
be  previoufly  and  efle£bually  underdrained,  either  after  harve^, 
or  in  fpring,  during  the  intervals  of  the  preparatory  procef$  to 
be  hereafter  defcribed ;  for  there  is  no  (rpp  wj^^tever  to  whica 
wetnefs  is  fo  injurious,  whether  from  under- water  derived  ir^p^ 
the  foil,  or  from  furfsce-water^  occafioned  by  the  retentiveneiji 
of  the  bottom,  or  by  detention,  pn  acppunt  of  wanting  d^livi{{|: 
and  outlet. 

Very  good  turnips  may  indeed  be  ^;«Qwn  upon  Strong  and  c« 
TCQ  wetuifa  land«,  in  CMTOUC^le  feaUpAl*    iPut  .then  they  caonocr 
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tc  eaten  by  flieep  on  fuch  lands,  without  extreme  Injury  both  to 
the  fheep,  and  the  fubfcquent  fuccefiion  of  crops.  Nor  can 
they  be  carried  off  iox  feeding  cattle  or  flieep  elfe where,  with- 
out poaching  the  land  exceflively,  and  confcquently  greatly  in- 
juring the  crops  that  are  to  follow.  I  (hall  hereafter  advert  to 
'a'TXiode  of  raifing  turnips  upon  fuch  foils,  where  no  other  is  to 
be  had  for. the  purpofe,  whereby  this  latter  injury  may  be  confi- 
dcrably  avoided,  and  the  very  material  conveniency  of  turnips 
•procured  for  a  farm,  which,  once  known  and  experienced,  will 
not  readily  agaiii  be  difpenfed  with,  unlcfs  from  unconquerable 
bbflnclef. 

The  beft  land  for  turnips,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  dry- 
bottomed,  free  foil,  of  fome  depth  and  fertility.  Any  dry  land 
"will  produce  them  decently  with  good  management — even  dry 
moor,  or  fand  of  fome  tenacity.  Good,  dry,  gravelly  loam,  up- 
on a  gravel  bottom,  or  what  is  called  in  Lanarkfhire  ftoneyrig^ 
is  excellent  j  but  names  of  foils  vary  in  every  diftri£l,.  and  feU 
dom  convey  accurate  ideas,  except  to  thofe  accudomed  to  their 
ufe.  In  this  country,  we  barely  ufe  the  term  turnip  foil,  vari- 
ous undoubtedly  in  its  quality,  in  contradi(lin<ftion  to  ftrong  or 
wheat  foil,  though  thefe  often  graduate  into  each  other. 

Turnips  are  admirable  for  cleaning  land  which  has  become 
foul  with  couch- grafs  or  quickens,  or  other  root  weeds;  for 
ameliorating  that  which  has  been  impoverifhed  by  too  long  a 
courfe  of  corn  crops,  and  for  preferving  land  in  a  clean  and  fer- 
tile (late,  after  being  once  fo  cleaned  and  ameliorated.  On 
land  which  is  fit  for  the  crop,  turnips  ought  invariably  to  form 
a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  arable  diviHon  every  year,  k 
is  undeniably  proved  by  long  experience,  that  land  fo  culti- 
vated, and  relieved  by  alternation  of  pafturage  and  turnip  huf- 
bandry,  will  never  deteriorate  or  grow  foul ;  but  will  always 
continue  in  high  produ£live  fertility  and  profitablenefs,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quality.  It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  fuch  cul- 
ture, judicioufly  carried  on,  will  continually  increafe  the  fertility 
of  the  foil ;  certainly,  as  that  increafing  fertility  proceeds,  the 
ratio  of  produce  mull  proportionally  increafe. 
'  Upon  thefe  principles,  chufe,.for  the  purpofe  of  turnips,  a 
(lubble  field  that  requires  cleaning  and  amelioration ;  and  give  it 
a  complete  ploughing  before  winter.  If  the  foil  and  fubfoil  be 
perfcftly  dry,  the  fearings  or  ridges  may  be  of  any  convenient 
wiilth.  If  fubje£l  to  furface  water,  it  ought  to  be  laid  up  in 
fifteen  feet  ridges,  having  the  interfurrows  carefully  opened  up, 
and  way  made  by  the  fpade  for  the  water  to  run  off  into  the 
fence-ditches.    If  after  lea  oats,  more  efpecially  if  the  turf,  is 
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ftrong  and  grafTy,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  this  firft  winter 
ploughing  acrofs  the  original  ridges  of  the  lea,-  as,  in  this  way, 
the  turf  is  more  broken,  and  better  prepared  for  being  reduced 
into  fine  tilth  next  fpring.  Efpecial  care  mufl  however  be  taken 
in  this  cafe  to  water-furrow  the  land  wherever  neceffary,  that 
no  water  may  be  detained  on  the  furface,  which  is  always  inju* 
rious  to  every  kind  of  crop,  and  to  none  more  than  turnips. 

The  land  is  to  remain  in  this  (late  all  winter ;  by  means  of 
which  it  becomes  mellow,  and  ealily  worked  next  fpring.  If 
it  is  free  from  couch  and  other  weeds,  the  dung  may -be 
fpread  on  before  this  ploughing,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
labour  afterwards  at  a  more  hurried  feafon  ;  but,  generallyr 
fpeaking,  efpecially  on  commencing  this  kind  of  huibandry,  the 
regular  procefs,  fubfequently  defcribed,  had  better  be  followed. 

In  fpring,  as  early  as  the  feed-work  for  oats  and  barley  will 
allow,  the  land  fliould  be  crofs-ploughed,  as  deep  as  the  foil  will 
readily  admit,  fo  as  with  certainty  to  get  below  the  roots  of  the 
couch-grafs,  and  other  creeping  root-weeds,  by  which  means 
they  are  detached  from  all  connexion  with  the  fad  fubfoil» 
thrown  loofe  into  the  n?ould  that  is  to  be  reduced  into  fine  tilth* 
and  thus  prepared  to  be  removed  entirely  out  of  the  foil.  The 
land  is  then  to  be  ploughed  again  acrofs  this  firft  fpring  plough* 
ing ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  each  fac- 
ceiFivc  ploughing  is  to  crofs  that  immediately  preceding,  and  all 
arc  to  be  kept  to  the  full  depth. 

After  the  fecond  fpring  ploughing,  harrow  well  in  both 
dire£lions,  with  what  is  called  a  full  double  time,  both  acrofs 
the  il'iges  or  lands,  and  end-lpng^  and  then  employ  people, 
ufualiy  women  and  children,  to  gather  every  weed  they  can  find 
into  heaps  on  the  field,  cauHng  them  to  ihake  the  foil  fcom  the 
roots.  Sometimes  it  is  neccilary  to  have  a  few  people  anaopg 
the  lurecken  or  weed-gatherers  with  pitch-forks,  to  ihake  out  the 
matted  weedvroots  from  the  foil.  If  the  land  is  cloddy,  and  doe$ 
not  yield  to  the  common  harrow,  the  heavy  break-harrow  may 
be  ufed  to  advantage,  and  likewife  the  heavy  roller,  to  break 
down  the  clods,  and  allow  the  roots  to  part  from  the  foil.  By 
the  alternate  ufe  of  thefe  implements,  the  clods  will  be  bruifedl^ 
the  foil  pulverized,  the  roots  detached  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  the  furface,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  gathered. 

Thefe  operations  of  ploughing,  breaking,  rolling,  and  gather- 
ing, or  fuch  of  them  as  may  be  neceflary,  are  to  be  repeated  in 
fuccefiion,  until  the  Jand  is. e^e£tually  cleaned  from  all  root,- 
weeds,  and  the  foil  thoroughly  pulverized,  or  reduced  into  fine 
tilth.    This  will  always  require  at  lead  three  fucccfiive  operations, 
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befides  the  winter  ploughing,  generally  four^  and  fometimet 
five,  fix,  or  even  more. 

Befides  being  thoroughly  cleaned  from  root^weeds,  it  is  of  the 
ntmoft  importance  that  the  foil  for  turnips  be  reduced  into  a  fine 
mould.  Some  people  may  be  afraid  to  overwork  their  land,  fo 
as  to  render  it  too  dry  before  fowing.  But,  generally  fpeaking, 
if  the  working  of  turnip  land  is  carried  on  in  quick  fucceiBon, 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  it  becoming  too  dry.  No  circam- 
ftance  tends  more  to  produce  a  ftate  of  ovet  drynefs,  than  allow- 
ing the  feed-weeds  or  annuals  to  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  inters 
vals  between  the  workings  :  hence  the  propriety  of  a  regular  and 
quick  fucceflion  of  thefe  operations. 

Many  perfons  permit  the  gathered  roots  of  weeds  to  remain  in 
heaps  on  the  land,  until  dry  enough  to  burn.  But,  from  expe* 
rience  in  both  methods,  it  is  certainly  much  better  to  cart  them 
to  any  convenient  vacant  fpot  as  near  as  poffible ;  where,  after 
being  mixed  with  a  fuiiicient  quantity  of  lime,  and  repeatedly 
turned,  fo  as  to  produce  fermentation  and  putrefaAion,  they  may 
be  converted  into  an  ufeful  compoft  manure.  While  engaged  on 
this  fubje£V,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  large  additional 
quantity  of  good  dung  may  be  annually  procured  by  means  of 
bedding  the  dung-yard  in  fummer,  with  every  kind  oi  vegetable 
fubftance,  or  good  mould,  or  lime  rubbifh,  that  can  be  conveni- 
ently procured.  Or,  if  near  peat  moflfes,  the  refufe  mofs  of  the 
peat  workings  may  be  led  home  for  that  purpofe. 

When  all  the  before  dire£^ed  operations  have  been  carefully 
performed,  the  foil,  in  a  favourable  ifeafon,  will  be  reduced  to  a 
perfe£t  ftate  of  finenefs  or  tilth,  and  will  be  efiedually  cleaned 
from  all  root-weeds.  Even  the  annuals  or  feed-weeds,  as  wild 
muftard,  rape,  crop,  dry  nettle,  chickweed,  &c.  will  be  very 
much  diminifhed,  as  great  quantities  of  their  feeds  muft  necef- 
farily  vegetate  during  the  various  intervals  of  labour,  and  be 
deftroyed  by  each  fucceflive  operation.  In  this  ftate,  the  field 
will  be  altogther  level,  that  is,  having  no  ridges  or  furrows.  In 
a  favourable  feafon,  I  have  known  a  field,  very  foul  with  root- 
weeds,  perfe£bly  cleaned  without  any  gathering.  The  roots  ail 
died  and  wafted  away  between  the  intervals  of  working.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  to  be  expeded  generally,  nor  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  giving  the  fmalleft  licenfe  for  ina£tivity. 

It  is  now  that  lime  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  land,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied.  The  quantity  of  this  manure  to  the 
acre,  and  the  method  of  laylnz  it  on,  arc.prefumed  to  be  gene- 
rally known.  From  thirty  to  ^rty  wheat  bolls,  or  from  an  hund- 
red and  twenty  to  an  hundred  and  fixty  Winchefter  bufliels  of 
-9^\)  *iumt  liipcftone,  ufually  called  limc-fliclk,  or  about  double 
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that  quantity  of  flacked  lime  fallen  into  powder,  make  a  good 
drefling  for  an  Englifh  ftatute  acre  of  turnip  foil.  The  Scotch 
acre,  being  about  an  Engliih  acre  and  a  quarter,  will  confequently 
require  a  quarter  more  than  this  quantity  of  lime.  PreriouflT 
to  its  being  fpread  upon  the  land,  the  lime  muft  be  flacked, 
either  by  means  of  the  air,  or  by  watering,  and  reduced  into  m 
powdery  ftate. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  drill  up  the  land  for  receir- 
ing  the  dung.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  well  known 
to  good  ploughmen  accuftomed  to  the  turnip  hufbandry,  but 
which  hardly  admit  of  intelligible  defcription. 

1 .  One  method  is  by  means  of  the  double  mould-board  plough. 
Beginning  at  one  fide  of  the  field  or  break,  and  taking  the  direc- 
tion beft  adapted  for  allowing  rain  to  run  off  the  land,  the  whole 
field  is  to  be  made  up  into  regular  (Iraight-lined  drills  or  ridge- 
lets,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  eight  inches  between  their 
crowns  or  fummits. 

2.  Another,  and  generally  fpeaking  a  better  way,  is  by  meant, 
of  the  common  fingle  mould-board  plough,  going  twice  or  e?ea 
thrice  along  each  drill.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  employing  the 
common  plough  for  forming  drills ;  but  which,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  hardly  admit  of  deicription,  fo  as  to  be  intelligible. 
Any  good  ploughman,  however,  will  very  readily  fall  into  a 
method  of  proceeding,  fo  as  to  form  the  drills  regular  in  their 
diftances,  and  perfe^ly  ftraight  in  their  dire£^ion. 

It  is  next  neceflary  to  apply  the  muck  or  dung,  if  this  has  not 
been  previoufly  laid  on  the  land  before  the  winter  ploughing,  as 
already  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe,  the  loaded  dung-cart  goes 
into  the  drills,  the  horfe  or  horfes  walking  in  an  intermediate 
dxill,  and  the  wheels  running  in  the  drill  on  each  fide.  The 
driver  walks  behind  his  cart,  and  drags  out  the  dung,  with  a 
muck-hack,  into  fmall  heaps  in  the  middle  drill.  Labourers, 
ufually  women  and  children,  follow,  and,  with  forks,  fpread  the 
dung  equally  into  the  bottoms  of  the  three  drills. 

The  quantity  of  dung  to  the  acre  muft  vary  according  to  the 
plenty  or  fcarcity  of  that  moil  valuable  commodity.  In  general, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  fingle-horfe  cart  loads  of  good  rotten  dung 
to  the  Engliih  acre  is  a  very  good  dreifing.  Where  people  have 
been  long  experienced  in  this  culture,  where  they  are  anxious  ta 
have  a  large  proportion  of  their  land  in  turnips,  and  where  the 
foil  is  in  a  fertile  condition,  fo  little  as  half  that  quantity  of  dung 
has  been  ufed  fuccefsfully.  Much  dung  is  not  necefTary  to  in- 
fure  a  crop  of  turnips,  but  it  ought  to  be  in  a  ripe,  or  well  rotted 
Hate.    The  crop  being  afterwards  eaten  by  fceep  upon  the  land 
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the  land  having  been  properly  cleaned^  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
fine  tilth,  as  dire£ledy  the  operation  of  fowing  ought  to  com* 
mence  as  early  in  June  as  poflible,  and  fhould  be  carried  on 
with  all  convenient  difpatch^  and  fini(hed,  if  pra£ticable,  within 
that  month.  When  fown  earlier,  the  turnips  are  apt  to  fhoot  in* 
to  feed  items  before  winter,  which  exhaufts  the  roots,  and  de<* 
flroys  their  nutritious  quality,  as  food  for  (heep  and  cattle  ;  and^ 
befides,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  foil,  becoming  an  impoveriih- 
ing,  inftead  of  an  ameliorating  crop.  When  fown  later,  the  roots 
do  not  fwell  to  a  fufEcient  fize  ^  confequently,  the  quantity  of  food 
for  fheep  and  cattle  b  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  valuable  pur- 
pofes  of  a  turnip  crop,  to  the  foil  and  farmer,  proportionally 
leflened. 

There  is  a  new  kind  of  turnips  introduced  of  late  years  into 
part  of  the  country,  named  ruta-baga,  or  Swedifh  turnip,  which  re* 
quires  to  be  fown  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  the  com* 
mon  kind.  This  is  a  moft  valuable  root,  where  it  fucce^s* 
But  it  feems  to  require  foil  of  a  ftronger  quality  than  common 
turnip ;  and  is  likewife  not  nearly  fo  certain  in  its  fuccefs.  It  is 
in  reality  not  a  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  turnip,  but  is 
of  the  rape  genus  ^  and  may  be  named  turnip*rooted  rape. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  foil  preferve  fufficient  natu** 
ral  fap  or  moifture,  to  caufe  the  turnip  feed  to  vegetate  quickly^ 
and  that  the  dung  be  not  left  for  any  time  uncovered  in  the  drills^ 
to  evaporate  or  fpirc.  Therefore,  in  every  day's  work,  the  dung 
ought  to  be  fpread,  and  covered  over  with  all  poffible  defpatch  in 
the  fame  yoking,  and  the  feed  fown  the  fame  day. 

After  all  the  drills  of  the  field  Jiave  been  completed,  the 
two  headings  or  head-lands  require  to  be  iiniflied  off  in  the 
fame  manner.  One  of  thefe  will  probably  have  been  much 
roaded  by  the  dung  carts,  and  will  require  to  be  ploughed 
and  harrowed  once  or  twice  to  reftore  its  finenefs.  Ufually  fix 
drills  are  formed  upon  each  head-land.  Some  farmers  choofe  to 
fow  the  head- lands  broadcaft,  which  certninly  faves  a  little  time  \ 
but  the  drill  hufbandry,  being  gent^rally  infinitely  preferable,  ought 
afTuredly  to  be  carried  through  the  whale  field,  without  any  ex» 
ception,  where  it  can  be  executed  without  very  material  difficulty 
or  inconvenience. 

When  the  turnip  plants  have  arifen  to  a  tolerable  fize,  fo  as  to 
be  fufficiently  diitinguiihable  from  the  weeds  growing  ampng 
them,  the  cleaning  procefs  begins.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  carry  the  horfe-hoe  down  all  the  intervals  between  the  drills, 
\  few  inches  below  the  furface.  This  cuts  off  all  the  annual 
creeds  of  a  confiderable  fpace^  leaving  the  row  of  young  turnip 
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plants  and  weecls  in  regular  ftripes  of  five  or  fix  inches  wide, 
and  greatly  lefTens  the  labour  of  the  hand-hoers. 

The  hand-hoeing  next  commences,  which  mud,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  feen  a  garden.  The 
turnip  plants,  in  this  operation,  are  all  fet  out  fingly,  at  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  afunder  ;  the  redundant  plants,  and  all  the 
weeds  being  drawn  or  pu(hed  by  the  hand-hoe,  into  the  broad 
fpaces  between  the  drills.  The  weeders  have  occafionally  to  em- 
ploy their  hands  to  pull  up  fuch  as  grow  very  clofe  to  the  turnips 
that  are  to  be  prefcrvcd.  By  experience,  however,  they  acquire 
amazing  expertnefs  in  executing  this  operation  with  the  hoe.  To 
fee  this  procefs  for  the  firft  time,  one  would  fuppofe  the  crop  to- 
tally dedroyed  ;  but  a  turnip  plant,  which  has  ever  fo  little  hold 
of  the  ground,  fpeedily  recovers  its  vigour. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  turnip  plants  be  fet  out 
iingly  in  this  firft  hand-hoeing.  When  they  grow  two  or  more 
together,  they  draw  up  long  and  weakly,  and  do  not  fwell 
properly  at  the  root.  Along  with  a  gang  of  hoers,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  have  a  field  grieve  t<^ceep  them  properly  to  their  work, 
and  to  go  about  from  drill  f^  drill,  amending  any  negled:  that 
snay  occur.  In  this  part  of  the  procedure,  it  is  quite  unnecef- 
fary  to  attempt  fupplying  blanks  by  tranfplanting.  For  turnip 
feedlings,  tranfplanted,  never  form  any  roots  worth  while.  Ruta 
baga  will  bear  tranfplanting,  efpecially  in  moid  feafons. 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  a  frefh  growth  of  weeds  has  taken 
place,  both  the  above  operations  are  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame 
fucceflion.  The  horfe-hoe  goes  along  the  intervals  as  before, 
cutting  off  the  weeds  in  them;  and  the  hand-hoers  go  over  the 
drills,  cutting  out  every  weed  among  the  growing  turnips,  and 
near  them  on  each  fide,  where  the  horfe-hoe  did  not  reach. 

After  fome  time,  or  when  another  crop  of  feed  weeds  appears, 
the  horfe-hoe  goes  through  the  whole  again,  as  before.  Gene- 
rally fpeaking,  this  concludes  the  work  \  as  the  turnip  plants 
have  now  got  broad  leaves,  over  fli  ado  wing  the  ground  in  the 
rows,  and  for  fome  diftance  on  each  fide,  whereby  the  weeds  are 
prevented  from  growing.  But,  (hould  it  be  necefiary,  a  third 
nand-hoeing  ought  to  be  given  immediately.  -   •' 

In  land  that  is  very  much  overrun  with  feed  weeds,  it  is  fome- 
times  necefiary  to  employ  a  few  children  to  precede  the  hand- 
hoers,  pulling  up  the  rank  weeds  that  grow  in  the  rows ;  as, 
otherwife,  the  hand-hoers,  working  among  fuch  ranknefs,  might 
be  apt  to  pull  up  plants  that  ought  to  be  preferved.  But,  if  the 
JBrft  hand-hoeing  is  proceeded  with,  early  enough  before  the 
weeds  have  acquired  too  much  growth,  this  precaution  will  no( 
be  necelTary. 
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Laftly,  When  all  the  above  procefles  hate  been  performed^ 
the  double  mould-board  plough  is  to  be  employed  to  draw  fuch 
water  furrows  as  may  be  judged  neccflary  for  carrying  off  any 
furface  water ;  and  a  labourer  with  a  fpade  muil  go  attentively 
through  the  inter feftions,  to  clear  out  all  obftruSions,  and  to 
open  them  into  the  fence  ditches.  Thefe  water  furrows  may  alfo 
be  formed  by  means  of  the  common  plough. 

Formerly,  before  the  firft  hand-hoeing,  the  double  mould- 
board  plough  with  the  left  hand  mould-board  taken  ofT,  or  a 
fmall  fingle  plough,  was  employed  to  go  up  and  down  between 
all  the  drills,  gathering  the  foil  into  intermediate  drills  ;  there- 
by covering  over  and  dcftroying  all  the  weeds  in  the  intervals. 
This  is  now  thought  tp  admit  the  drought  too  much  to  the  root? 
of  the  young  turnip  plants ;  and  the  pu^pofe  of  dcftroying  the 
weeds,  is  as  effcdlually  ferved  by  rpeans  of  the  horfe-hoe,  and 
more  quickly,  as  it  performs  at  once  what  required  twice 
going  over  by  the  fmall  plough.  To  obviate  this  inconveni- 
ence, I  have  feen  two  fmall  ploughs  fixed  abreaft  on  one  beamf 
fo  as  to  work  two  intervals  at  once* 

Likewife,  it  was  formerly  the  pra£lice,  after  the  fecond  hand* 
hoeing,  to  ufe  the  double  mould-board  plough,  with  both  boards 
on,  to  fplit  the  intermediate  gathered  drills,  meritioned  above ) 
thereby  again  covering  up  all  the  weeds,  and  finifhing  off  the 
field.  This  is  not  now  approved  of;  becaufe,  (irll,  the  turnips 
are  found  not  to  fwell  fo  well,  if  too  much  earthed  up  ;  and, 
fecondly,  the  land  is  left  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that  fat  flieep,  if  they 
turn  on  their  backs  to  fcratch,  are  unable  to  rife,  and  foon  die. 
This  is  called  getting  or  falling  award. 

This  lad  method,  however,  is  much  to  be  commended  on  land 
that  is  apt  to  retain  water,  as  giving  more  ready  and  more  cer- 
tain accefs  for  furface  water,  from  rain  or  fnow,  to  run  off. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  all  thefe  operations  with 
the  horfe-hoe,  double  mould-board  plough,  or  (ingle  plough,  be- 
tween the  turnip  drills,  after  they  are  fown,  muft  be  done  nifith 
one  horfe,  going  up  the  intervals  between  the  drills. 

Having  promifed  to  mention  a  method  proper  for  raifiug 
turnips  upon  ftrong  or  wet  foils,  where  that  convenience  is 
very  defireable,  and  the  farm  does  not  afford  proper  foil  for  the 
purpofe,  I  now  proceed  to  that  fubjt£l;.  Though,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  muft  premife  that  I  here  proceed  on  information  from 
others. 

There  are  two  ways  of  growing  turnips  on  ftrong  foils,  drill- 
ed and  broad- caft.  I  have  purpofely  omitted  to  defcribe  tlie 
hroadcaft  tn^'nip  hufbandry  upon  dry  foils,  as  on  thefe,  in  my 
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opinion,  fuch  praftice  otight  never  to  be  followed,  the  drill  hul 
bandry  being  in  every  refpeft  infinitely  preferable.  But  whethc 
broad-caft  or  drilling  be  beft,  that  is,  Icaft  injurious^  upon  (Iron 
foils,  I  confefs  myfelf  unable  to  determine  or  advife.  I  dial 
therefore  confine  myfelf  to  what  I  underftand  to  be  the  beft  rac 
thods  of  raifing  turnips  on  fuch  foils. 

The  land  having  been  cleaned,  and  reduced  to  fine  tilth,  ii 
the  way  already  direfted,  it  is  to  be  ploughed  into  twice  ga 
thered  ridges,  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet' broad,  fo  as  to  lay  i 
thoroughly  fafe  from  wetnefs.  The  drills  are  then  to  be  form 
ed  acrofs  thefe  doubly  gathered  ridges ;  the  dung  pat  in ;  th 
drills  fplit  over  the  dung,  and  the  turnips  fown  and  manager 
exadly,  in  every  refpefl,  as  already  defcribed. 

If  *the  land  is  to  be  limed,  the  lime  ought  to  be  fpread  imme 
diately  before  forming  the  drills;  and  fuch  foils,  generall; 
fpeaking,  require  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  to  the  acre,  thai 
thofe  of  a  free  nature. 

The  great  nicety  of  managing  turnips  on  fuch  foils,  is  fo  keej 
the  land  as  dry  as  poflTible.  For  this  purpofe,  the  water  furrow 
between  all  the  ridg%s  muft  be  carefully  opened  out,  by  mean 
of  the  double  mould-board  plough,  after  each  of  the  horfe*hoe 
ings  ;  every  interfurrow  of  the  drills  mud  be  cleared  out  by  th 
fpade,  into  thefe  water  furrows  ;  and  fpecial  care  taken  that  th 
water  furrows  run  perfectly  free  into  the  fence  ditches.  I; 
this  way,  every  polTible  facility  is  given  for  the  efcape  of  furfac 
water,  and  the  field  left  in  the  moft  fecure  flate. 

This  plan  for  raifing  turnips  in  drills  upon  (Irong  foils,  i 
evidently  attended  with  a  great  deal  more  expence  than  in  th 
cafe  of  dry  foils.  The  broad-caft  manner,  to  be  next  defcribec 
is  certainly  lefs  expenfive ;  but  I  do  not  prefume  to  decide  t 
which  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  in  pradlice. 

When  turnips  are  to  be  fown  broadcaft,  manage  the  cleanin 
and  pulverizing  of  the  foil  exactly  as  already  defcribed  ;  the 
plough  the  field  into  once-gathered  ridges  or  lands  of  fifteen  t 
eighteen  feet  broad  ;  lay  on  and  fpread  the  dung,  and  gatht 
the  ridges  once  more. 

Next  fuw  tlie  turnip-feed,  and  give  a  light  harrowing  one 
over  all  5  then  open  up  all  the  water-furrows  with  the  doi 
ble  mould-board  plough,  and  make  a  labourer,  with  a  fpade,  clcz 
out  the  interfcftions  of  thefe,  with  the  water-  furrows  of  the  lo\« 
cr  head-lands,  and  open  proper  communications  between  thei 
latter  water-furrows  and  tlie  fence-ditches.  The  quantity  of  fee 
to  the  acre  may  be,  as  before  mentioned,  two  or  three  pound 
The  fower,  taking  only  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  between  h 
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thumb  ^md  two  next  fingers,  ought  to  give  diree  cafts  to  eacl# 
ridge,  that  no  part  may  be  miired. 

llie  turnips  ought  to  be  hand-hoed  as  foon  as  the  plants  will  ad- 
mit of  that  operation,  carefully  reducing  tltem  to  fingle  pkwits,  at 
about  a  foot  afunder  in  all  dire£lions  ;  and  future  aand-hoeings 
are  to  be  given  in  fucccflton,  as  the  weed*  arife*  In  this  cafe, 
more  handUhoeinrgs  are  required  than  with  drilled  tuffnips>  as  no 
horfe-hocings  can  poffibly  be  given.  Perhajps  three,  or  cvea  four, 
hand-bocings  may  be  necei^ary.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

(To  be  continued) 
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TO     1  UK    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE.    • 

"ThouglHs  concerning  the  Utility,  of  Ploughing- Matches j^  wth  fomt 
Reiniirks  on  the  Conducl  of  the  Highland  Society^  '«  confining 
Premiutns  to  thofe  Di/Iricis  airhere  goad  Ploughing  is  already  prai- 
tifid.    • 

I  believe  It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  nothing  would  tend  more 
highly  to  excite  men  to  virtuous  enterprtfes,  than  the  confcious  fa* 
lisfaftion  they  convey  ;  were  only  the  conviftioit  uniyerfaUy  pre* 
valent,  of  the  infcparable  connexion  of  the  deed  with  the  reward. 
As,  however,  thofe  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  peribnal  expe- 
rience of  the  fadt,  can  have  its  reality  afcertained  to  tbem  by  no 
other  mode,  than  through  the  communiGatcd  experience  of  others  $ 
for  this  reafon,  Sir,  I  hivc  ever  confiilercd  it  as  highly  meipe- 
dient,  that  the  fclf-fatisfying  confcionfnefs  of  praifeworthy  deeds 
ftiould  be  confined  to  the  bofonis  of  tlie  performers,  as  tho  fcxret 
fource  of  a  mere  felfifli  folitary  joy.  For  the  iitformatrcm. an^  en- 
couragement of  the  inexperienced,  tliis  invariable  accompanimeiu: 
of  virtue  ought  ever  to  be  openly  dtfplayed,  even  to  the  hasiard 
of  oflentation  ;  and  the  reluctant  timidity  of  modeft  diffideuce 
ought,  in  this  inibncc,  to  be  made  ta  give  v^Tiy  to  the  profpedl; 
t)f  general  ediikation  and  utility. 

It  gives  me  great  plcafure  to  obfcrve,  that  this  view  of  the  fub* 
iecl  focms  more  and  more  to  have  gained  ground  in  the  public 
mind.  Merit  has  difmiifcd  the  obfcuring  veil  of  bafhful  modefty  | 
nor  is  virtue  any  longer  retiring  ;  tlie  performers  of  nieritx>riou$ 
uchlevemctnts  ilep  boldiy  forward  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  thtf 
uieed  of  public  approbation^  and  their  light  it  made  Ujbine  h^'urt 
fiien. 

This  happy  revolution  of  public  fentimcnt  has  of  late  been  more 
peculiarly  mziiifeited  in  thofe  details  of  fUughrng'fnatchny  witji 
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which  our  newfpapers  daily  teem  j  in  which  the  fdf-gratulating 
confcioufnefs  of  defcrt,  in  the  patronizcrs  and  conduGors,  b^- 
Ht^rajeth  itfelf  lijcc  the  ointment  of  the  right  hand  ;  and  a  title  to 
unqualified  public  praife  is  affertcd  with  the  moft  undifguifcd  con- 
fidence. 

To  further  this  general  felf-jaftitation,  by  iHuftrating  the  rftirit 
or  uttlfty  (which  I  conceive  to  be  fynonymous)  of  the  inftitution  of 
ploughing-matches  in  general,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  maxims  upon 
which  they  arc  commonly  condufted,  in  particular,  (hall  confti- 
tute  the  purpofe  of  the  following  effav ;  that  I  too  may  fnatch 
fomc  final  1  portion  of  honour  in  contributing  my  mite  to  the  ren- 
dering of  an  inftitution,  fo  pregnant  of  utility,  ftill  more  and 
more  aniverfal. 

The  general  meritorioufnefs  of  ploughing-matchts  might  weft  be 
rcfted  upon  the  evidence  of  univerfal  confent,  (were  it  not,  that,  iti 
this  captious  age  of  fcepticifm,  the  moft  obvious  truths  are  called 
in  queltion,  obliging  their  defenders  ofttimes  to  run  the  tiik  of 
the  cenfure  thrown  out  by  the  poet  againft  various  commentators, 
of  *  holding  their  farthing  candle  to  the  fun ') :  For,  in  all  the 
ploughing-match  advertifements,  the  general  merit  of  fuch  a- 
chievements  is  univerfally  aflumed  as  a  thin^  to  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed ;  nor  is  a  fingle  argument  advanced  in  junification  of  their  high- 
Jy  meritorious  nature  ;  being  held  entirely  fuperfluous  in  a  matter, 
as  it  would  feem,  abfolutely  indifpu table.  The  only  variety  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  thefe  advertifements,  is  the  fpecification  of  the  various  arf- 
jundtive  and  collateral  circumftances  which,  in  each  particular  cafe, 
had  tended  to  enhance  that  general  merit,  which  is  ceded,  in 
common,  to  all  the  patronizers  of  this  precious  invention  j  whilft 
fome,  for  inftance,  claim  the  peculiar  merit  of  being  the ^/y?  that 
introduced  it  into  their  county,  or  that  had  conftituted  it  into  an 
cxclufive  parochial  concern  ;  and  others  (like  the  Eddleftone  Ciub^ 
whom  you  have  introduced  to  the  notice  of  youfr  readers)  plume 
themfelves  in  having  converted  their  ploughing-match  affociation 
into  a  fociety  for  difcuffing  topics  of  agricukural  fpeculation,  and 
for  the  mutual  communication  of  their  fcveral  experiments  and 
experiences. 

And  here,  Sir,  (by  the  way,  and  before  proceeding  to  my  ge- 
neral purpofe),  allow  me  to  tcftify  my  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  inftitution  of  focieties,  in  the  defign,  juft  fpccrfied,  of  th« 
Eddlcftonc  Club.  The  indifpenfabk  ncceffity  of  mutual  commu- 
nication, for  the  augmentation  and  diffufion  of  profitable  know- 
ledge, is  indeed  fo  extremely  obvious,  that  1  may  defpair  of  ren- 
dering it  more  fo  by  any  comment  of  mine.  Without  intercom- 
munion and  tranfmilDon  by  record,  no  individual  coufi^  ever  at- 
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tain  to  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge  tlian  what  might  be  ga- 
thered from  the  perfonal  experience  of  his  own  (ingle  life ;  that 
knowledge  muft,  alfo,inevitably  perifli  with  himfelf ;  poftcrity  could 
never  profit  by  the  acquifitions  of  preceding  generations ;  know- 
ledge never  could  accumulate  ;  nor  could  the  world  ever  grow 
one  whit  wifer.     Without  fuch  fecial  and  mutually-edifying  ufe 
of.  the  faculty  of  communication,  we  indeed  fliow  ourfelves  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  this  very  bed  gift  of  our  Great  Creator.     I  do 
therefore  moil  highly  commend  this  inftitution  of  my  fellow- 
farmers  of  the  Eddleftone  Club,  and  do  confider  it  as  a  very  jufti- 
fiable  ground  of  felf-applaufc  and  confcious  fuperiority  in  its  au- 
thors ;  and  I  muft,  further,  moft  fmcercly  congratulate  the  county 
of  Twecddale,  in  having  that  afperfion  thus  wiped  off,  which  (as 
feems  infmuated  in  the  Eddleftone  advertifement)  formerly  attach- 
ed to  its  agricultural  praftitioncrs,  that  they  were  (to  ufe  the  pro- 
phet's expreffion  in  regard  to  the  fupinely  negligent  watchmen  of 
Ifrael)  *  alt  dumb  dogs^  that  could  not  bark ;  Jleeping^  fy^^g  dowMf 
loving  to /lumber  :   yea,  greedy  dogs,  ivhich  can  never  have  enough ; 
Jhcpherds  that  cannot  underjlandy  all  looking  to  their  own  ivay^  every 
one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter, '     From  the  ability  and  extent  of 
refearch  evidenced  to  fubfift  among  the  members,  (by  thofe  re- 
fpeflable  fpecimens  of  their  lucubrations  which  you.  Sir,  have 
laid  before  the  public,  as  fent  from  tlie  Club  coUeftively,  or  ffom 
feparate  members  individually),  I  have  indeed  been  difpofed  to 
confider  this  club  under  the  fame  light,  in  reference  to  agricul- 
ture, under  which  I  have  ever  been  accuftomed  to  contemplate 
the  ancient  nation  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  religion, — even  as  a 
central   focus  of  illumination,  conftitutcd  under  the  overruling 
hand  of  Providence,  from  whofe  irradiations  the  darknefs  of  fur- 
rounding  ignorance  was  deftined,  in  the  fulnefs  of  time,  to  be 
enlightened.     Confidering,   however,  the  probable  frequency  of 
the  meetings  of  this  club,  together  with  the  probable  importance 
of  the  many  various  fubjefts  of  agricultural  difcuffion  which  may 
be  prefumed  to  have  fallen  under  their  acute  inveftigation,  I  can- 
not Kelp  regretting  that  the  public  has,  as  yet,  fo  little  profited 
by  their  labours ;  more  particularly,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  cre- 
ditable fpecimens  by  which  they  were  firft  introduced  to  public 
notice  in  your  Magazine,  with  tlic  liberal  invitation  you  then  gave 
them,  to  continue  their  communications.     I  do.  Sir,  moft  cer- 
tainly prefume  that  they  are  Chriftians ;  but,  in  tliis  apparent  re- 
luflance  to  communicate  their  privileges  beyond  their  own  pale» 
let  me  beg  leave  to  remind  them,  that  they  feem  to  have  too 
much  adopted  that  unfocial,  felfidi,  and  cxclufive  fpirit,  by  which 
the  Tewi0i  nation  was  diftinguifiied. 
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I  (hould  now  return  to  my  orifjinal  purpofc,  which  was,  to* 
illudrate  the  peculiar  merit  or  utility  (which  1  conceive  as  fyno- 
nymous  expreflions)  of  thefe  faid  pkugking^matchesy  which  I'eein 
to  conftitute  the  rage  of  the  day. 

Previoufly,  however,  to  my  entering  rpore  particularly  upoti 
this  illuft ration,  allow  me,  Sir,  (upon  fuppofition  of  my  hav- 
ing already  fufficiently  accompliflied  my  purpofe,  which  -I  cer- 
tainly pledge  myfclf  to  do  in  the  courfe  of  this  cffay),  to  con-, 
gratulate  my  countrymen  of  Scotland  upon  this  happy  rage  that 
ieems  fo  univerfally  to  prevail.  And  furely  it  muft  afford  the 
higheft  delight  to  all  the  lovers  of  th'^  ufeful  arts,  to  obferve  the 
extreme  ardour  for  this  fpecies  of  exhibition  which  has  of  late 
pervaded  all  ranks  in  this  country  ;  iiifomuch,  that  your  newf- 
paper  printers,  relinquifhing  their. ufual  maxims  of  economy," 
fcem  univerfally  willing,  without  exa£ling  fees  of  advertife- 
ment,  to  infert  the  moil  precife  details,  not  only  of  the  opera- 
tions performed,  but  of  the  fubfcquent  feafts  of  the  heroes  of 
the  day,  defcribed  in  all  that  circumftantiality  of  minutenefs,  in 
which  Homer,  the  father  of  poets,  (as  I  read  him  in  Pope's 
tranflation),  defcribes  the  manful  dinners  of  the  worthies  of  the: 
heroic  ages  of  Greece.  Many  parifties  (I  am  credibly  informed) 
grudge  not  to  lay  out,  annually ^  upon  fuch  exhibitions,  fums 
far  exceeding  what  they  have  judged  fufEcient  for  their  contin- 
gent contribution  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  (with 
the  fupport  of  which,  the  exiilence  of  the  fuperiority  of  Scot- 
ifli  medical  fkill  is  fo  intimately  connected),  although,  appa- 
rently, this  latter  contribution  is  not  expe£led  to  be  called  for 
above  once  in  twenty  years,  I  do,  indeed,  mod  cordially  concur 
in  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  preference  ;  for  to  what  end 
do  funds  ferve,  contributed  to  an  Infirmary,  or  to  the  fuppott 
of  medical  (kill,  but  to  the  eventual  protradtion  of  the  torments 
of  a  miferable  exiftence  (not  worth  preferving)  to  a  few  melan- 
choly invalids,  and  to  the  ftraitening,  meantime,  of  the  (lock  of 
provifions  and  other  comforts,  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous,  who 
are  able  to  enjoy  life  ?  It  were  far  better  to  fwcep  them  all  off  at 
on^e  by  poifon,  like  the  cumberfome  hofpital  lumber  of  a  flying 
camp  ;  to  fufilade  them,  like  prifoners  of  war,  to  rid  ourfelves  of 
the  uftlefs  embarraffmcnt  of  their  maintenance  ;  or  to  bury  them 
all  alive  with  quicklime,  like  mutilated  foldiers  rendered  unfervice- 
able  after  an  engagement :  in  all  things  haftening  unto  the  com- 
ing and  univerfal  prevalence  of  the  newly  invented,  tranfcend-- 
ental,  philanthropic  philofophy,  under  whofe  aufpicious  in- 
fluence the  perpetration   of  partial  evil,  to  whatever  extent  of 
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magnitude,  has  been  happily  fotind  convertible  into  an  eogine 
for  the  produftion  of  univerfal  good. 

The  time^  iSir,  as  you  well  know,  has  not  long  eiapfed,  finco 
commerce  and  manufacture  were  coniklered  as  conftituting  the 
very  finews  and  ftrength  of  ftates  ;  to  the  promotion  of  whidi, 
the  intereft  of  agriculture,  and  of  every  other  thing,  ought  to 
he  facrifked  as  fubordinate.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  feems 
however,  nenu^  happily  to  have  fet  in  upon  an  oppofite  dires£lion, 
and  agriculture  feeras  fpeedily  advancing  to  that  fuperiortty  of 
rank  and  eflimation  to  which  ihe  was  ever  entitled,  as  the  cider 
fifter.  Whilft  commerce  and  manufafture  were  ai/  the  ragtf 
their  intercfts  were  carefuUy  protcfted  and  encouraged  by  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  by  bounties  or  premiums  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
obferve,  that  agriculture  is  now  in  the  fair  road  of  being  ad« 
mitted  to  her  equal  (hare  of  all  fuch  advantages.  The  corn  laws 
have  given,  to  our  agricultural  productions  at  lead,  a  limited  de« 
gree  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  privilege  will,  in  due  time,  be  ftiil  farther  extended,  to 
the  utter  excluiion  of  all  grain  of  forei^^i  growth,  even  as  we 
formerly  excluded  French  laces  and  cambrics,  and  German  li-* 
i>ens.  For  furely,  the  hale,  jolly  dogs  of  farmers,  arc  much 
more  worth  protecting,  than  a  parcel  of  greafy,  jaundiced 
weavers,  or  liitlefs  fhopkcepers,  hanging  over  their  doors  with 
the  mil  drop  at  their  nofes. 

My  prefent  fubjccl,  the  illuftrction  of  the  merit  of  the  inflitu- 
tion  of  ploughing-mntches,  leads  me^  however,  more  particularlr 
lO  direO  my  obfervations  to  that  mode  of  encouragement  formerly 
<:xciurivcly  held  out  to  commerce  and  manufacture,  but  now  liap- 
pily  directed  to  agriculture — //v  tncouragement  of  prevmtms* 

I  obferve  then,  upon  this  fubjeci,  that  the  wifdom  evinced,  in 
cur  difcerninp  at  length  the  due  preference  of  agriculture  to  com* 
r\crce  and  manufacture,  has  Hill  much  more  been-  confpicuouily 
dii played,  /;:  our  Utal  reverfal  of  every  ma^imj  formerly  oBed  upon 
in  the  appropriation  of  prermnm^  whilft  commerce  and  manufac* 
1  t:rc  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  rage  \  and  in  our  havixg  adopt'* 
id  new  n:^Ki?jjT^  as  to  this  fuhjeci^  of  a  nature  diametrically  oppofiit* 
This  fupcrior  wifdom  of  maxim  lias  been  peculiarly  manifeiied 
(13  ii^ali  appear  in  my  further  illuflration)  in  regard  to  tlie  appro-^ 
piiatjon  of  premiums  at  ploughing  matches. 

During  the  commercial  and   maimfafturing  rage,   prcmiumc 

were  held  out,  to  induce  fpiriied  adventurers  to  tl:e  trial  of  ne*w  inr 

r'vnticftjf  'whcfe  utility  was  as  yet  unafcertained ;  nor  *aytre  they  coHr* 

^•ftucd  longer  than  until  ihe  afcertaincd  utility  of  fix  invention  (if 

\7pp*h  if  proved  ultful)  enabled  it  iojlatid  upon  its  own  legs^  in  con^ 
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fequence  vfthe  profit  9/ its  praQic€  fufficiently  re^varding  the  praStife 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  encouragement  of  die  piough,  m 
have  moil  fapiently  reverfed  all  thofe  antiquated  maxims. 

I  muft  indeed  acknowledge  (I  truil,  in  all  due  fentiments  < 
humiliation,  under  a  fcnfe  of  this  remnant  of  folly  dill  exiftii: 
i\\  the  Britifii  empire),  that,  in  forae  very  few  ini(anccs  of  a< 
counts  ct  English  ploughing-matches,  the  antiquated  maxims  f?ei 
ilill  foolishly  to  have  been  adhered  to :  Ploughs  of  ditierent,  an 
of  newly  invented  conftru&ions^  have  been  darted,  in  competitic 
againil  one  another,  and  againft  thofe  of  more  ufua!  conilru< 
tion,  that  their  refpcSive  fupcriorities  might  thus  be  clearly  a 
ccrtained- 

It  however  rejoices  my  heart  to  obfervc,  that  in  by  far  tl: 
greater  numl>er  of  inftances,  the  newly  invented  maxim  of  wifdoi 
has  moil  happily  prevailed  in  plough ing-matches.  Premiun 
have  been  held  forth  ;  not  to  induce  cojfipctUors  to  the  trial  of  at 
thing  neiv  and  unafcertained  ,•  not  to  fapport  [and  that  but  for 
while)  lijhat  cannot  as  yet  be  tritfled  to  fiand  its  oivn  ground  tvithoi 
rxfrinfic  aid ;  but  to  re^vard  perfe'uerance  in  what  h,is  been  alre/u 
fully  efiabiyhed  into  general  pra3ice  ttpon  its  afcertained  and  achnoii 
ledged  utility  ;  to  uphold ^  by  foreign  fupport^  what  is  in  n9  tnanni 

The  wifdom  and  propriety  of  the  inftitutiou  of  plougliinj 
matches  in  general,  ami  of  this  nrvi-ly  adopted  maxim  as  Jo  th 
•lippJkation  of  premium  in  particular,  wiil  both,  I  hope,  be  mo 
readily  evinced  by  the  following  arguments. 

imo^  As  to  the  annual  celebration  of  plougliing-matchcs,  th 
xvifdom  of  tlie  meafure  mull  be  abundantly  apparent  to  thofe  wh 
coiiridcr  its  exaci  conformity  to  tlie  iimilar  inititution  of  iveap-.f, 
jki'wifi^f  fo  v/ifely  devifed,  and  fo  long  upheld  by  our  prudor 
-inctilons.  Objectors  have  indeed  alleged  againll  tins  argumei 
from  the  wiuiom  of  antiquity,  tliat,  *  as  arms  do  not  ccnllitut 
tlie  ufual  profeiiion  and  employment  of  t!ie  people  at  lar^e  ;  v.itli 
out  i\\Q  pofiiive  injiituiion  cf  ivcjpoU'Jba'iviug^  tlie  vXq  of  arms  wwul 
nec<jTiuily  fall  into  defuetude  :  but  that  the  analogy  by  no  mean 
iiolds  as  to  ploughing  ;  for  that,  as  long  as  men  ih.ill  continue  (ac 
cording  to  Homer's  charaderiilic  deiinition)  to  be  ivheat  cjteri 
there  can  be  no  manner  cf  rifk  of  tiie  plou^^h  ever  failing  int 
dilufo  ;  that,  in  Ihort,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  tliing,  th*  ro  i 
conltituted  a  mod  complete  infuranco,  not  only  of  the  contimi 
•iiice,  but  alio  of  the  unremitting  perfecbion  cf  t-io  art,  fo  Jong  a 
^hc  nieliorations  of  mauufa(^^uring  inilullry  upon  raw  pioduce,  o 
the  iiiipcTtailou  of  diflVrent  commod.itics  by  commcico  ihail  con 
iiVAiii  10  iuuiijh  an  cxcliangeable  Vcduo  for  th-j  incrcafed  prod-.ic 
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tions  of  agriculture ; — that  the  obvious  intereji  of  the  mailer  farmeFi 
and  the  no  lefs  obvious  intereft  of  the  farm-fervant  (whofe  fupe- 
rior  (kill  in  his  profeflion  muft  ever  infure  him  either  of  belter 
wages,  or  at  lead  of  preference  of  employment),  are  caufes  whofe 
unceafing  operation  may  be  with  certainty  depended  upon  for  the 
undeviating  progrefs  towards  perfedion,  both  of  theoretic  and 
pra£lioal  agricultural  (kill,  unlefs  indeed  where,  through  legal  ob- 
jhrudlion,  or  through  fome  abfurd  incapacitation  in  confequencc 
of  foolifhly  conceived  terms  of  private  bargain,  that  intereji  is 
either  diminiflied  or  annihilated. '     Such,  Sir,  I  apprehend  to  be 
the  full  force  of  the  objection.     For  it  is  always  my  mode  to  do 
-all  manner  of  juftice  to  die  arguments  of  my  adverfary.    Nor  does 
one,  in  this  way,  do  any  diflervice  to  his  own  fide  of  the  dif- 
pute  ;  for,  even  fuppofnig  one's  arguments,  per  contra^  were  not 
in  reality  of  themfelves  very  conclufive,  yet  the  very  boldnefs 
with  which  you  meet  your  adverfary  upon  his  ftrongeft  ground, 
indicates  your  own  confcioufnefs  of  perfeft  ability  to  overcome 
him  ;  for  the  which  the  reader  is  therefore  difpofed  to  give  you 
credit,  although  lie  (hould  not  be  able  a£lually  to  perceive  that 
any  confuierable  degree  of  force  has,  on  your  part,  been  exerted. 
l^ut  this,  by  the  way,  as  a  prudential  hint  in  regard  to  extrica- 
tion from  controverlial  di(ficulty.     In   anfwer  then  to  this  ob- 
jection, I  (liall  not,  like  the  gravelled  Quaker,  appeal  to  heaven 
as   my  laft   and  only  refort,  nor  fay  with  him.  The  Lord  rebuke 
thee,  oh  argument  1     No,  Sir,  I  am  by  no  means  reduced  to 
fuch  a  lufh  fliift.     On  the  contrary,  I  do  boldly  aflert,  and  do 
moll  confidentially  maintain,    that   the   analogy  upon   which  I 
found,  and  which  the  objedlor  thus  pervicacioudy  controverts, 
is  not  one  whit  lefs   ftrong,    nor    lefs    conclufive,    than    many 
of  thofe  analogies   upon  which  many  a  feemly  fyftem  has  been 
ore£lcd,  and  has  obtained  currency  in  the  fciences  of  politics,  and 
of  medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  fcience  of  agriculture.     But  I  beg 
pardon  for  having  dwelt  thus  difproportionately  and  fuperfluoufly 
long  upon  this  argument,  and  now  haflen  to  other  lliil  more  in- 
terciliug  confiderations. 

lihy  Then,  as  to  the  fuperior  wifdom  difplayed  by  tlie  patro- 
nlzers  of  ploughing-matches  (particularly  in  the  modernly  devifed 
maxim,  of  hold'ing  out  premiums ^  not  Jor  any  thing  new  and  una/* 
certijuiedy  but  for  perfeverance  in  ivhai  is  a/ready  perfeWy  ejiablijbed 
info  praEl'icey  and  infured  alfo  of  continuance  from  its  known  and  aC'- 
hnowted^ed  fuperior  utility ; — I  Ihould  confider  it  as  a  matter  already 
abundantly  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  attended  to  that  humi- 
liating inuitification  which  the  patron  muil  inevitably  undergo, 
vlio  has  lent  his  countenance  and  his  money  to  the  fup.port  oi* 

icheraes 
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Ties  and  projcfts  which  have  manifefted  their  own  abfurdity, 
roving  finally  abortive.  You  muft  know  well,  Sir,  what 
ber  of  our  countrymen  had  recourfe  to  hanging  in  their 
garters  as  the  laft  direful  expedient  of  withdrawing  tliem- 
'8  from  public  ridicule,  upon  the  burlling  of  th;»t  bubble,  the 
h  Sea  fcheme.  How  many  Ruffian  boyarg,  and  German 
ry  and  princes,  have  there  not  been  reduced  from  a  ftate  of 
ence  to  rags  and  penury,  in  countenancing  and  fupporting  the 
nary  unafcertaincd  fchemes  of  the  projedors  of  the  medicinal 
cea^  and  the  univcrfal  tranfmutation  of  metals  ?  Is  it  not 
I  highly  prudent,  in  our  modern  patriotic  patrons  of  the  ufe- 
arts,  to  fecure  themfelves  againil  all  poffible  rifk  of  fuch  dif- 
f,  by  confining  the  encouragement  of  bounties  and  pre- 
ms  to  fuch  pra6tices  as  are  eftabliflied  and  fecured  of  conti- 
nce,  without  the  fmalleft  need  of  foreign  aid,  from  their  own 
:ous  and  approved  utility  ?  For  my  own  part.  Sir,  though 
'  an  old  man,  I  neverthelefs  cxpeft  to  live  to  (ce  the  happy 
5,  when  every  attempt  at  new  invention  (neceffarily  of  itl'clf 
:arious)  Ihall  be  abfolutcly  knocked  on  the  head ;  and  when, 
er  fuch  fafe-fighting  patrons,  men  fhall  be  excited,  by  boun« 
and  premiums,  to  perpverance  in  the  long  eftabliihed  and  moil 
roved  ufeful  pradlices,  of  eating  their  dinners  through  the  diJjj 
of  going  tojleep  in  their  beds  through  the  night. 
»ut,  to  place  this  fubject  in  another  point  of  view.  Having  al- 
ly pointed  out  the  wifdom  of  the  maxim  negatively,  as  a 
riiy  againjl  the  dijnjler  of  mortificiitiony  I  next  proceed  to  point 
its  pofitive  advantages  as  tending  to  iufure  to  patrons  the  exalt-' 
feeling  of  Jelf-applaufe^  and  the  flattering  remuneration  of  public 
fe.  Every  patron  moll  unqueltionably  aims  at  thefe,  and  is  of 
rfe  intcrelted  in  that  credit  which  can  only  be  obtained  through 
fuccefs  of  the  I'chemcs  which  he  efpoufes.  To  withhold  coun- 
mce,  and  to  Ihake  the  head  of  doubt  and  miftruil  at  the  pro- 
il  of  every  new  invention,  infallibly  fecures  to  the  profciTed 
on  of  the  ufeful,  one  of  two  advantages ;  either  the  charac- 
of  penetrating  forelight  in  cafe  of  mifcarriage,  or  that  of  cau- 
s  prudence  in  cafe  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme.  When  patrons, 
^ever,  give  their  patronage  of  premium  to  the  encouragement  of 
progrefs  of  wliat  is,  by  neceffity  of  its  own  nature,  progreffive, 
f  not  only  infallibly  fecure  themfelves  againft  mortification,  but 
f  thus  alfo  (lily  appropriate  fome  fliare  of  public  praife  for  the  ef- 
uating  of  that  progrefs  which  in  fact  refulted  from  the  inhe- 
t  nccLlFity  of  the  thing  ;  a  great  facility  being  afforded,  in  fuch 
inltances,  of  ccnfounding  (to  ufe  the  words  of  a  modem  author) 
■:■  ccirsCidiuce  with  cju/aticn.     liappinefs,  it  is  commonly  ob- 
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Cerved,  conGils  in  opinion ;  ami  if  patrons,  ading  upon  this 
maxinii  can  raife  themfeives  to  the  delightful  felf*fatisfying  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  their  proving  public  benefadiors,  it  matters  the  left 
whether  this  opinion  is  ereded  upon  a  juft  foundation,  or  is 
merely  affumed  through  this  ready  opportunity  of  confounding^  if 
only  the  opinion  itfelf  does  really  exift.  A  flattering  occafioa  is 
thus  given  of  attaining  to  the  felf-gratulation  of  the  fly  of  the 
fable,  perche^l  upon  the  wheel  of  the  rolling  chariot,  and  of  vent- 
ing one's  felf  at  every  turn,  in  the  words  of  her  exulting  excla* 
mation,  '  Lord,  what  a  clutter  I  make,  and  wliat  a  dud  I  ratfc  in 
my  progrefs  ! ' 

I  do  profefs  myfclf  an  admirer  of  ancient  wifdom.  The  com* 
mercial  mode  of  appropriating  premiums  mervly  to  sx:hat  is  new 
and  unafcertatHcdy  I  do  conGder  as  having  been  a  mere  fanciful 
innovation.  But,  happily,  we  are  now  retracing  our  footfleps, 
and  reverting  to  the  wifdom  long  ago  compreiled  into  the  pro- 
verbial adage,  *  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  buih.  *  To 
part  with  the  money  premium  in  hand,  in  encouragement  of  an 
untried  invention,  is  airuredly  to  relinquifti  a  certain  advantage 
in  pofleffion,  for  a  very  uncertain  advantage,  indeed,  in  expe£l:a- 
tion  J  whereas,  when  you  hold  out  a  premium  to  encourage  a 
practice  already  perfeiitiy  underftood,  and  thoroughly  eilablilhed, 
and  infurcd  of  continuance  fi-om  the  fuperior  profit  it  is  feeii  to 
produce,  you  may  be  perfectly  aflUrcd  that  your  money  is  not 
idly  tluown  away. 

But,  farther,  to  hold  out  prcmiunis  for  new  inventions^  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  taking  the  direci  road  towards  univerfal  in- 
novation, whole  demon  fpirit  every  wife  man  will  certainly  en- 
deavour, tooth  and  nail,  to  overwlielm.  That  mode  of  appro- 
priation of  premium  was  itfelf  an  innovation,  fuitcd  to  the  daring 
adventurous  fpirit  of  commerce ;  a  fpirlt  which  I  have  ever  be- 
held with  jealous  fufpicion.  As  a  very  old  man,  Sir,  confirmed 
in,  and  wedded  to  his  old  habits,  1  am  a  warm  friend  to  every 
thing  long  cftabli{]icd ;  I  hate  the  very  name  of  reform  \  and  if 
wc  fhould  once  encourage  a  fpirit  of  innovation  in  our  ploughing, 
God  knows  how  foon  we  might  proceed  to  revolutions  in  the 
ftatc! 

Every  local  praflicc,  which  has  obtained  the  fan<^Ion  of  long 

eftabliihment,  I  do  confider  as,  ipfo  fuHo^  evinced  to  be  mod  fit 

for  that  place  where  it  has  prevailed ,   and  its  continuance,   I 

therefore  judge,  ought  to  be  ftrongly  fccurc^  by  the  modern  dc- 

7ifed  or  rather  rv:vlvefl  premiums  upon  perfeveranc£.     What  man 

n  his  fenfes,  for  inftancc,  would  ever  madly  propofe,  by  inid- 

utcd  premiums,  t*^  introduce  into  the  Engiifh  county  of  Middle- 

pv,  A\\\f*     \^^   ji.    of  fanners,  or  of  ^iralhing  machines  \  or  of 

two 
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wo  horCes  as  fufficient  for  the  draught  of  a  plough,  and  as  capa* 
bic  of  being  guided  by  the  plough-holder  without  the  aid  of  a 
driver  ;  or  of  fwing  inftead  of  wheel  ploughs ; — matters  which 
the  natives  never  heard  of,  but  by  mere  vague  report  ?  To  me  it 
appears  much  more  than  probable,  that  fuch  injudicious  innova- 
tions would  neither  fuit  the  nature  of  the  foil  nor  of  the  climate, 
uor  the  genius  of  the  brutes  nor  of  the  men.  The  very  wife 
eie£tors  of  that  diftricl  of  the  capital  are  ever  making  a  clutter  a- 
bout  liberty  and  reform ;  and,  coniidcring  their  influence  at  the 
head,  the  tmpulfe  there  given  might  foon  be  communicated  to  the 
more  dillant  members.  I  (hall,  however,  entertain  no  ferious 
alarm,  nor  confider  all  this  blufter  as  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
harmlefs  and  falutary  evaporation  of  turbulence,  till  I  (hall  ob- 
fervc  the  fpirit  of  innovation  aftually  manifcfling  itfelf  in  altera-* 
tions  of  their  good  old  fafhioned  agricultural  pradices.  This, 
indeed,  would  be  fomething  more  ferious  than  words,  and  more 

ominous  than  their  noting  for  Sir  F.   • .     Whilft  they  (hall, 

however,  pcrfevcre  in  tl»cir  old  praftice,  and  (hall  continue  to  rc- 
fifl  the  propofed  innovation  in  the  didribution  of  their  porter  in 
their  ov/n  mugs,  inftead  of  thofe  of  the  publicans,  I  (hall  be  per- 
fuadcd  that,  in  heart,  they  (lill  adhere  to  the  good  old  maxim, 
NolutKus  jlrigfia  ieges  mat  are. 

If  my  arguments,  hitherto  ufcd,  (hould  not,  of  themfelves, 
be  deemed  pcrfeflly  dcmonftrative  of  the  wifdom  of  the  modern 
maiim,  a*;  to  the  appropriation  of  premiums  at  ploughing  match- 
es, I  could  caiily  enforce  unanimous  convi^lion  by  having  re- 
rourfe  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of  authority.  And  here, 
.Sir,  I  would  entirely  difclaim  the  authority  of  general  cwftnty 
however  evidently  in  my  favour,  in  the  account  of  almofl  every 
Scotch  ploughing-match  which  appears  in  our  newfpapers.  Not, 
Sir,  but  that  this  authority  is  fufficicntly  cogent ;  I  reject  it,  not 
for  want  of  force,  but  as  entirely  fuperfluous.  I  would  appeal. 
Sir,  to  an  authority  of  infinitely  greater  weight  than  that  of  the 
general  confent  of  any  given  number  of  obfcurc  ploughing-match 
patrons ;  for,  in  my  eftimation,  it  is  the  quantity  of  brains, 
and  not  the  mere  number  of  fnouts,  that  ought  to  confer  au- 
thority upon  opinion.  The  authority,  to  which  I  appeal,  is  no 
lefs  than  that  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  from  whofc 
labours  fo  much,  and  fo  juftly  is  expected. 

They,  too,  have  of  late  extended  their  patronage  to  this  h'- 
vovLxitc protege  of  the  public  ;  and  under  their  immediate  aufpi- 
CCS,  an  exemplary  rcfpeftful  deference  contini:c's  to  be  paid  to 
the  moeferf?^  or  rather  lately  renovated  ancient  maxim,  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  premium.  We  never  yet.  Sir,  have  heard, 
and,  I  truft,  never  (ball  hear,  of  their  interference,  in  radilf 

ftrctching 
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flr^ching  forth  a  facrilegious  hand  again  ft  the  ancient  and  vcne- 
wble  fabric  of  immemorially  conftitutcd  Highland  agricuh-ural 
prafiice.  We  have  never  heard  of  their  attempting  to  intro- 
ciuce  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by  inilituted  premiums  to 
that  efFeft,  the  ufe  of  fanners,  or  of  thrafliing,  by  either  flails 
or  mills,  inftead  of  the  eftablifhed  compendious  mode,  (em- 
bracing, in  one  operation,  the  whole  procefTts  of  thrafhing, 
winnowing,  and  d tying),  that  of  burning  the  crop*  Neither  have 
we,  yet,  heard  of  their  encouraging  (by  premiums  upon  plough- 
ing matches  fo  performed)  the  ufe  of  the  plough  drawn  by  two 
horfes  working  upon  collars,  and  without  a  driver,  to  the  dif- 
couragement  of  the  eftablifhed,  antique*  and  venerable  pra£tice 
of  ploughing  with  four  horfes  going  abreaft  ;  yoked  to  their 
draught  by  the  attaching  tackle  of  nature's  own  providing,  even 
the  hair  of  their  own  tails ;  and  driven,  or  rather  led,  or  rather 
pulled  forward,  by  a  man  leader,  holding  in  his  one  hand  their 
halters  of  twifted  willow,  walking  backwards  before  the  horfes, 
with  his  face  looking  to  their  faces,  and  with  the  other  hand 
beating  them  upon  the  forehead  with  a  cudgel,  to  make  them 
advance  forward.  No,  Sir;  I  truft  the  Society  are  too  wife  to 
attempt  fuch  ralh  innovations.  Their  only  interference  in  this 
kind,  of  which  I  have  (ecn  an  account,  was  in  a  ploughing- 
match  lately  peiformed,  for  premiums  of  their  aflignment,  at 
Carnwath  in  Clydefdale,  where  the  ploughing  was  executed  by 
two-horfe  ploughs  (according  to  your  well  known  and  approved 
Eaft  Lothian  practice),  and  that  too  in  a  diftridi  where  the  mode 
of  ploughing  is  perfe£l;]y  familiar  and  eftablifhed,  and  infured 
of  continuance  from  its  acknowledged  fuperior  utility,  without 
the  fmalleft  need  of  any  foreign  fupport  whatfoever,  and  where, 
of  courfe,  a  premium  upon  perfeverunce  is  peculiarly  appropriate, 
in  conformity  to  the  maxim  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  illuf- 
trate,  the  wifdom  and  propriety  of  which,  I  hope,  I  have  now 
rendered  as  plain  to  every  reader  as — 
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NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

If  ploughing  matches  are  generally  condufted  after  the  man- 
ner alleged  by  our  correfpondent,  and  if  premiums  are,  at  thefe, 
adjudged,  not  to  new  inventions,  but  to  perfeverance  in  pradti* 
ces  already  perfedlly  familiar,  and  firmly  eftabliihed  upon  their 
approved  utility,  we  muft  certainly  concur  in  that  fenfe  of  their 
ridiculous  futility,  which  our  correfpondent  exprelTcs  under  co^ 
ver  of  his  ironical  vindication.  And .  if  importance  is  ailumed 
upon  the  merit  of  fuch  a  futile  inftitution — if  well  meaning 

people 
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people  are  induced  to  lay  out  difproportionate  fums  upon  its 
fuppott,  in  the  liberal-minded,  but  ill>dige(led  conception^^that 
they  are  thereby  contributing  to  the  promotion  of  the  ufcful  art 
of  agricuhure,  we  mull  give  credit  to  the  correfpondent  who 
unmafks  fuch  prepoflerous  pretenfions,  and  reduces  fuch  inili- 
tutions  to  their  proper  level  in  the  eilimation  of  the  public. 

We  fear,  indeed,  that  our  correfpondent's  ridicule  is  but  too 
generally  applicable,  and  have  often  confidered  thefe  plough- 
races,  which  fecm  to  conftitute  the  prevailing  rage,  in  the 
light  of  a  mere  harmlefs  amufement.  As  fuch,  we  have  lookr 
ed  upon  them  as  equally  unentitled  either  to  much  praife  of 
blarne.  Under  fuch  views,  however,  we  muft  Hill  confider 
them  as  affording  an  entertainment,  at  lead  equally  rational, 
and  probably  fully  more  ufeful,  than  boxing  matches,  cock- 
fights, or  the  races  of  lice  upon  heated  trenchers.  We  have 
uniformly,  in  the  courfe  6f  our  work,  efpoufed  the  opinion  ex- 
prelFed  by  our  correfpondent,  that  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture molt  cflentially  depends  on  the  interejl  in  iwprovenunt^ 
which  is  communicated  to  the  cultivator  of  the  {o\\\  and  that, 
if  there  is  no  want  of  moral  excitement^  practical  improvement  will 
follow  of  courfe,  in  the  prefent  enlightened  (late  of  fociety. 

As  to  the  ploughing-match  under  the  aufpices  of  the  High- 
land Society  at  Carnwath,  referred  to  by  our  correfpondent,  we 
are  not  fo  thoroughly  apprized  of  all  particulars  as  to  be  able 
perfectly  to  judge,  whether  it  is  juftly  entitled  to  that  ridicule 
which  he  throws  upon  it,  as  tumitjg  outf  in  effect^  to  have  been  a 
mere  ajfignment  of  premium  to  perfeverance.  We  certainly  confix 
der  all  public  bodies  as  fufceptible  of  impreflion  from  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  impulfe  ;  and  that  this  is  what  they  have  chiefly 
to  guard  againil  in  their  operations.  The  inilitution  of  this  fo^ 
ciety  appears  to  us  ominous  of  much  good  to  the  country  at 
large,  in  affording  a  proper  mode  of  colle£ling  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  mod  enlightened  part  of  the  community  upon  every  im* 
portant  public  queflion.  Nor  do  we  conceive  that  its  refpedia- 
bility,  in  public  eilimation,  can  be  in  the  fmalled  degree  im- 
paired by  the  harmlefs  jokes  our  correfpondent  has  thrown  out 
in  regard  to  ivhat  they  have  not  dofie. 

Our  Drawcanfir-like  correfpondent  lays  about  him  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  has  had  his  droke  of  wit  at  our  old  and  refpedled 
friends  of  the .  Eddle&one  Club.  And  here  we  mud  join  him 
in  his  Jincere  and  unqualified  approbation  of  their  having  ere6l- 
ed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  agricultural  difcuffion,  as  alfo 
in  his  regret  of  the  infrequency  of  their  communications.  .  As 
to  his  banter  of  hyperbolical  compliment,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe 
they  can  Iiavc  afforded  any  fair  ground  for  itj  in  any  thing  of 

arrogance 
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arrogance  on  their  part.  Some  of  them  are  perfonaily  knovn 
to  us ;  and»  from  their  j;ood  humour,  we  (hould  fuppofe  that, 
ID  (lead  of  being  irritated,  they  might  even  be  tempted  to  oier 
our  witty  corrcfpondent  the  honours  of  honorary  memberihip, 
and  to  folicit  his  correfpondence ;  the  farther  continuance  of 
which  we,  on  our  part,  warmly  requell.  K. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Culture  of  Sahfoin, 

Sir, 

The  great  utility  of  fainfoin  for  horfes  and  cattle  of  all  de* 
fcriptions,  both  when  ufsd  as  green  foilingi  or  when  made  int« 
hay,  is  univerfally  admitted,  not  only  on  account  of  the  luxuriant 
and  abundant  crop  produced  on  poor  foils,  but  on  account  of 
the  excellent  nouriihment  it  aflbrds.  A  more  e^tenfive  cultivation 
of  this  very  ufeful  plant,  en  foils  favourable  to  its  growth,  is  itk 
po  fmall  degree  retarded  by  the  injury  fuftained  from  it  to  the 
after  rotation  of  crops.  Moft  kinds  of  grain,  particularly  wheat 
and  barley,  die  and  wafte  away  in  the  blade ;  fo  that  fometimei» 
after  a  turnip  crop,  and  a  good  drefTing  of  lime,  even  after  a  f^!* 
low,  to  the  fiith  or  fixth  crops,  inftances  are  not  wanting  of  a 
wheat  crop  being  nearly  all  deftroyed^  From  the  beft  obfcrra- 
tions,  this  efFetk  appears  to  be  occafioned  by  fome  fmall  ilug  or 
caterpillar,  probably  fed  by  the  roots  of  the  fainfoin.  Lime,  in 
its  new  flacked,  or  quick  ftate,  has  been  often  reforted  to  in  vaiif ; 
and  a  field  under  my  obfervacion,  fallowed  after  fainfoin,  and 
limed  with  feven  or  eight  chaldere  per  acre  for  wheat,  produced 
not  one-third  of  an  average  crop.  Whether  paring  and  burning 
the  furface  might  have  the  defired  efFe£t,  I  cannot  fay  ;  becaufe 
perhaps  the  concealed  enemy  lies  deeper  under  the  furfiace  tkaA 
that  operation  would  reach ;  but,  if  any  of  your  intelligent  cor- 
refpondents  could  fuggeft  a  remedy,  founded  on  experience 
through  the  medium  of  your  very  ufeful  publication^  it  would 
much  oblige,  your's,  3(c.  &c. 

Wm.  Allen. 

Stream  Farm^  Sherburtiy  Torhjhire^  J^^^'  30^ h  1 805. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGA::INE. 

On  the  Mildew  in   Wheat y  and  of  the  Propriety  of  Cutting  an  jfo- 

fecied  Crop  early. 

iJiR, 

Your  obferving  corrcfpondent  from  Yorkfhire  (Vol.  V.  p.  498.) 
'ends  you  a  very  important  difcovcry.     Whether  he  may  be  pe»- 

fcclly 
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{eAly  coFve£^  in  the  fttteroeDt,  ii  is  not  for  me  to  deieimine. 
H0  may)  poffibly,  be  guided  by  the  information  of  others,  and» 
ID  ihat  cafe»  may  be  mifled.  TL*  account,  at  iirft  (igj[u>  feeow 
to  (hock  ovr  notions  of  the  procefs  of  frumentation.  But  that 
is  xioi  a  fufficient  cauie  for  condemning  it.  Trials,  without  pre^ 
judice,  fuch  as  become  inquirers  after  truth,  are  the  fureft  meant 
to  determine  the  qaeilion.  You  anticipate  me.  Sir,  I  doubt  not, 
in  the  circumftance  I  allude  to.  Mildewed  wheat,  your  correi^ 
pondent  reports,  if  reaped  while  it  is  green,  will  contain  grains 
of  much  more  value  than  if  it  ftands  till  it  is  ripe.  The  gentle- 
man attempts  nothing,  by  way  of  theory,  to  accoant  for  this  ex- 
traordinary appearance.  lie  merely  dates  the  fa£V,  without  ob- 
fervation  or  comment.  Reflecting  upofi  this  new  difcovery,  if 
it  is  one,  in  natural  hiftory,  fomething  may  perhaps,  I  think,  bc 
adduced  to  countenance  the  poflTibiHty  of  its  exi&ence. 

The  mildew  in  wheat,  if  it  is  extreme,  may  refembte  an  atro« 
phy  in  the  animal  body.  In  this  cafe  the  grain,  like  the  animal, 
muit  decreafe  in  bulk,  the  longer  the  plant  lives  after  it  is  affedii* 
ed.  A  favourable  feafon  for  maturing  the  one,  as  the  mod  fuc- 
culent  food  for  nourifiiiug  the  other,  will  be  perfectly  fruitlefs* 
The  two  fubftances  will  not  remain  ilationary  j  they  will  decline 
in  continual  progreflion,  till  the  grain  is  reduced  to  a  ikin,  and 
-the  animal  to  a  flceletoa. 

Upon  this  principle,  public  economy  is  interefted  in  faving  as 
great  a  proportion  of  food  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit. 
The  only  means  of  effe£ling  this,  feems  to  be  early  cutting  in 
the  one  indance,  and  timely  ilaughtering  in  the  other.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  fervant,  ^ 

*     *   T 

#      J* 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR  OF    THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Accouta  cf  a  Prolific  Ewe, 
Sir, 

Such  rare  inflances  of  animal  fecundity  as  the  following, 
ought  to  have  a  place,  I  think,  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  1801,  a  gimmer  (beep,  bred  by,  and  dill  the  property  of 
Mr  Bell  of  Woodfide,  near  Barmoor-caftle,  Northumberland, 
yeaned  five  Iambs. 

In  1S02,  the  fame  flieep  produced  alfo  five  lambs. 

In  1803,  the  fame  ewe  brought  forth  the  fame  number  of 
lambs. 

Lately  die  yeaned  four  lambs.  In  four  years  this  prolific'crea* 
ture  has  produced  nineteen  lambs  ;  a  rate  of  incrcafe  never  be- 
fore equalled,  probably  in  thisj  o^  in  any  other  fpecie^  of  fhecp. 

Thi$ 
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This  ewe  (hews  externally  no  peculiar  configuration.  She  is 
of  the  improved  breed  of  long-woolled  (beep,  fo  long  propa- 
gated in  that  neighbourhood  ;*was  tupped  by  rams  of  the  fame 
breed  5  is  herfelf  white,  as  were  alio  the  rams  which  were  put 
to  her.  She  is  well  formed,  and  will,  when  far,  weigh  feven- 
teen  pounds  per  quarter. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  mention,  that  of  thefe  nine^ 
teen  lambs  feme  were  black.    I  am,  Sir,  your  friend  and  fervantf 

J  gib  March  1804.  J. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Reply i  Sir  G,  S,  Mackenzie  to  Mr  Headrict. 

Sir, 

I  HAD  prepared  a  reply  to  Mr  Low  of  Annfield's  letter,  vol.  V: 
p.  451,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  fatisfa6lorily  fupportcd 
the  objeflions  formerly  oifered  againft  the  method  fuggefted 
by  A.  S.,  for  afcertaining  the  quality  of  limeflone ;  which  is 
now  rendered  unnecefTary  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Headrick's 
letter  in  your  laft  Number.  Not  wiftiing  to  take  up  room, 
by  any  difcuflion  which  cannot  intereft  your  readers,  1  con- 
fider  it  as  fuperfluous  to  point  out  how  Mr  Headrick  has  vir- 
tually acknowledged  the  validity  of  my  objeftions  to  A.  S*$ 
procefles;  or  to  (how  how  awkwardly  an  apology  comes  for 
A.  S.,  after ^an  attempt  to  vindicate  him ;  or  even  to  correft  the 
mifroprefcntations  of  my  former  communications  which  appear 
in  Mr  Headrick's  paper.  It  will  be  fufHcient  to  exhibit  to  your 
readers  a  fource  of  error  in  his  procefs,  which  he  conGder- 
ed  as  fuch  in  what  I  propofed.  I  may  juft  point  out  to  Mr 
Headrick,  fince  he  has  given  me  liberty,  what  appears  to  be  i 
millatement  in  his' own  procefs,  which  perhaps  has  proceeded 
from  inaccuracy  of  expreflion.  After  reading  the  laft  paragraph, 
p.  13,  it  appears  that  Mr  Headrick  meant  exa£lly  as  he  writes. 
But,  from  what  he  Hates  at  p.  17;  other  carbonates,  beiides 
that  of  lime,  may  be  prcfent ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  remainder^ 
after  deducing  the  refufe,  may  not  be  the  proportion  of  carbo- 
nate of  Jime,  but  may  have,  befuies  the  real  proportion,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  carbonic  acid  which  belonged  to  the  other  car- 

bonates. 

But  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  *  the  proportion  of  carhtiate  of 
lime  contained  in  the  mafs '  which  a  farmer  wiflies  to  afcertain.^ 
t  is  the  proportion  of  lime  to  the  refufe.     From  what  Mr  Head- 
rick has  Hated,  of  .the  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ime,  his  procefs  cannot  difcover  what  is  wanted,  any  more  than 
w^at  I  piopof'''^^  to  enable  a  farmer  to  guefs  what  he  wifhcd  to 

know. 
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know.  It  i$  not  carboQajte*  but  Hme^  whkh  the  farmer  wifli^d 
to  carry  home  ;  and  I  (hall  juft  (late  a  cafe,  by  which  it  will  be 
fecn  how  very  deceitful  Mr  Headrick's  procefs  may  bc» 

He  cannot  deny,  that  two  pieces  of  limeftone  may  appear  to 
contain  exa£^iy  the  fame  quantity  of  refufe.  Meeting  withfuch 
a  cafe,  he  will  tell  a  .farmer,  that  he  may  take  whichever  of 
the  two  is  mod  convenient,  as  they  are  both  equally  good« 
But  obferve  the  confequence.  Let  us  fuppoie  that  each  con- 
tains I  o  per  cent,  of  refufe.  The  whole  contents  may  be  as  foU 
lows: 

No.  I.  No.  2. 

Refufe         ~  —  lo  •-^  lo 

Carbonic  acid  and  water  40  —  45 

Lime        —  -^50  -^  45 

100  100 

Trufting  to  Mr  Headrick,  a  farmer  may  choofe  No.  2.  In 
(hells  from  this  lime,  he  will  carry  home,  for  every  ten  parts  o^ 
refufe,  45  of  lime.  But  had  he  obtained  a  proper  analyfis,  he 
would  have  preferred  the  other  *,  becaufe,  for  every  ten  parts 
of  refufe,  he  would  have  got  fifty  of  lin>e.  If  Mr  Headrick 
allows  the  poffibilrty  of  fuch  a  cafe  occurring,  he  mud  allow  his 
procefs  to  be  unfatisfaflory.  No  farmer,  ignorant  of  pra£tical 
chemiftry,  can  be  fuppofed  able  to  manage  acid,  muriate  of  ba- 
rytes,  ammonia  and  potalh ;  all  which  he  mull  ufe  according  to 
Mr  Headrick's  plan.  Adopting  the  ufe  (f  thefe  agents  (none  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  A.  S.'s  bints  of  Mr  Headrick's  inven- 
tion), a  more  certain  way  of  determining  the  quality  of  lime- 
ftone would  appear  to  be,  to  burn  a  piece  of  the  (lone  com^ 
pletely,  di(rolve  100  lib.  in  an  acid,  and  weigh  the  refufe* 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  burn  the  lime  thoroughly.  It  (hould  be 
firft  weighed,  then  flacked,  and  afterwards  the  reft  of  the  pro* 
cefs  (hould  be  gone  through  with  great  care. 

I  am  extremely  forry  that  it  is  not  now  po(Sble  for  Pol-C£ca» 
nomicus  to  read  in  your  Magazine  that  I  am  -by  no  means  dlf- 
pleafed  with  his  raillery.  Had  it  pleafed  Heaven  to  fpare  him^ 
I  (hould  have  reckoned  myfelf  fortunate  in  having  fuch  an  an- 
tagonift  in  any  point.  Tou  and  your  readers  will  have  to  la- 
ment his  lofs ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  (hall  ever  regret  sot 
having  fooner  called  htm  forth  into  the  Magazine.  I  am,  Sir^ 
your  obedient  humble  fervant^ 

G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

VOL.  VI.  NO.  aa.  N  to 


fp^  On  tie"  Power  of  Harfet  Maf: 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Poijuer  of  Horfes  in  Drawing  Thrrfhing' Machines^  bfc. 

Sir, 

Flint  and  ftecl  in  collifion  prodiKe  fire,  which  neither  of 
them  pofTefs  in  .thcnrfelves.  Your  correfpondent  T. — t.  p.  50, 
in  anfwer  to  my  obfcrvations  in  Vol.  V.  p.  19,  together  with 
this  reply  of  mine,  will,  I  hope,  induce  fome  real  mathematician 
to  take  up  the  matter  in  difpute  between  us,  and  fettle  the 
qucftion  on  folid  grounds.  In  the  mean  time,  if  T. — t.  pleafes^. 
1  am  ready  and  willing  to  reduce  the  matter  to  a  fpecial  cafe,  and 
to  appoint  the  very  learned  Profcflbr  of  Natural  Philofophy  in 
the  Univcrfity  of  Edinburgh  umpire  between  us,  on  condition 
that  the  lofer  (hall  pay  a  rump  and  dozen  to  the  Umpire,  the 
Conduftor,  the  Publifhers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  and  the 
winner,  who  (hall  name  the  time,  place,  and  perfons  who  arc 
to  partake  thereof.  The  general  principle,  rtot  the  abfolote 
quantum  of  lofs  by  obliquity,  to  be  the  point  at  ifTue. 

Before  entering  on  a  reply  to  his  ingenious  letter,  I  mofl 
heartily  and  unequivocally  give  my  warmeft  approbation  to  the 
idea,  or  rather  the  a£lual  experiment  announced  in  his  fecond 
fliort  epiftle,  of  employing  light  {hafts  upon  low  darts,  for  en- 
abling the  horfes  to  ilop  the  nvachinc  at  pleafure.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  improven:>ent  is  capital,  and  reduces  the  machine, 
with  low  ftarts,  to  abfolute  perfed^ion,  fo  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
improvement  in  that  refpeft. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  to  the  plan  for  flopping  fuch  ma- 
thines  by  long  traces,  led  from  breechings  to  the  ftart  or  lever 
in  advance  of  the  horfc :  Becaufe,  as  the  horfe  moves  in  the 
fegmemt  of  a  circle,  tbefc  traces  muft  extend  nearly  to  its  quad- 
rant, and  muft  either  hang  fo  loofe  as  to  endanger  entanglement 
with  the  horfes  legs  when  drawing,  or,  if  light  enough  to  avoid 
'  that  inconveniency,  muft  extend  in  the  dire<Slion  of  the  choid 
ef  a  much  gr::ater  arc  than  that  fubtended  by  the  horfe,  thus' 
falling*  greatly  within  his  line  of  draught,  and  impeding  his  ex« 
«rtions  by  prefling  him  inwards: 

The  very  ingenious  devke,  for  bringing  the  point  of  draught 
tery  near  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  kver,  is  altogether  nugatory 
and  ufelefs  ;  for  every  mathematician  will  deckiedly  pronounce, 
that  if  the  ftout  bar  of  iron  were  extended  an  hundred  inches 
beyond  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  curved  back  again  to  the  only 
place  from  which  the  horfe  can  draw,  1.  e»  oppofitc  the  original" 
eye  or  ring,  not  one  atom  of  power  would  thereby  be  gained  to 
the  horfe ;  and  the  only  confequence  would  be  a  proJi^ioiis  ex- 
pence  of  iron,  and  an  additioftal  weight  upon  'riic  machine,  in- 
treaCnr  its  friction. 
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I  now  recur  to  the  original  queftion  of  moft  importance  be- 
tween us  ; — the  lofs  of  power  in  confequence  of  the  obliquity, 
when  horfes  draw  by  traces  from  low  levers  or  darts.  I  have 
formerly  Rated  myfelf  to  be  no  mathematician  j  but  1  have 
ftill  fome  little  recoUeflion  of  the  leiTons  of  my  youthi  efpe- 
cially  from  that  very  great  man  our  country  has  latey  loft,  Pro- 
feifor  Robifon  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  though  I  cannot  pretend  to 
demon  (Irate  the  cafe  mathematically,  I  Siall  endeavour  to  ftate 
the  matter  in  as  clear  popular  terms  as  poflible,  by  the  help  of  a 
very  fimple  diagram. 

Take  A,  the  centre  of  ,*r'F 

the  horfe- wheel,  and  AB 
as  the  entire  efficient 
length  of  the  dart  or  lever, 
upon  which  the  horfe  a£ls 
in  traces  faftened  to  the 
loop  or  eye  at  B  ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  all  beyond 
that  point  is  intirely*  ufc- 
Icfs  to  his  draught.  The 
dotted  arc,  B  F,  is  part  xjf— t — m — tT" 
of  the  circle  in  which  the  ^^^^^  10  a  d  1 
horfe  draws.  Suppofe  C  to  be  the  centre  of  the  horfe's  draught, 
or  the  point  between  his  fhoulders,  and  removed  in  confe- 
quence of  the  length  of  traces,  fwingle-trec,  &c.  8^  feet  from  B, 
the  point  of  the  lever  to  which  he  is  attached.  Let  fall  the  per- 
pendicular C  E,  from  C,  the  point  of  aftual  draught,  to  E,  upon 
the  lever  or  ft  art.  Now,  I  affirm,  the  horfe  drawing  obliquely 
from  B,  in  the  line  B  C,  exerts  a  power  exaftly  equivalent  to 
what  he  would  poifefs,  if  drawing  direflly  perpendicular  to  A  B 
in  the  line  E  C,  which  evidently  cuts  off  nearly  three  feet  from 
the  efficient  length  of  the  original  lever  A  B  of  13  feet,  reducing 
it  to  little  more  than  10  feet.  Whereas,  when  a  horfe  draws  by 
fmall  perpendicular  ftiafts  from  a  high  ftart  or  lever,  having  B 
in  the  centre  between  them,  that  point  becomes  the  actual  place 
of  his  draught,  and  his  efficient  lever  is  full  13  feet. 

To  ftiew  more  clearly  the  clFe£l  of  obliquity  in  draught,  let  us 
affiime  the  two  extreme  cafes.     Suppofe  the  horfe  to  draw  from 
B  in  a  dircft  line  towards  A,  he  would  only  tend  to  prcfs  tho 
horfe-whccl  againft  the  centre.     In  the  oppofite  dire£lion,  draw- 
ing direftly  outwards  from  B,  he  would  only  tend  to  overturn 
the  horfe-wheei,  or  to  drag  it  from  its  centre.     It  follows,  then, 
that,  in  every  fuppofable  obliquity  towards  one  or  other  of  thofei  >y 
intirely  ufelefs  lines  of  draught,  or  every  deflexion  fronfi  dire£fe/ 
perpendicular  draught  as  at  B  G,  this  power  muft  be  proportion-^' 
ally  lelTened ,  orj  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  •  the  effipiencf 
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of  the  lever,  upon  which  he  aftvS,  proportionally  (hortened.  i  do 
not  take  into  confid^ration  the  increafed  friction  at  the  centre^ 
which  mufl:  always  be  greater,  as  the  draught  is  more  oblique. 

As  your  correfpondent  T, — t.  fecms  difplcafed  with  the  term 
/?/irf,  ufed  by  nie  in  my  former  letter,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
accommodate  his  tafte,  by  fubftituting,  or  adding,  Uvrr  in  this 
letter.  5/jr/,  however,  is  the  technical  exprefTion  of  our  mill- 
wrights in  this  quarter-,  and  I  make  no  objcftion  to  his  term 
^c/^,  though  that  rather  applies  to  the  levers  employed  at  fea  for 
working  the  capftan  or  the  windlafs. 

With  all  due  deference  to  T. — t.,  and  unceafing  good  wifhes 
to  you  and  your  excellent  Magazine,  I  remain,  S:c.  &c. 

BeriulcJcfjire^   \ 6th  Feb,  1805.                                            R.  r.  r. 
■  -  ^— ^— — ^^-^— ^— ^^^^— ^— ^— ^— — ^— — ^^— ^— — ^— ^-^-^— ^— — ^— ^-^ —  —  ■, 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the   Utility  of  a  General  Law  for  regulating  Drainage  in 

Scotland, 
Sir, 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  no  epoch  more  memorable  than  that  which 
brought  to  light  found  notions  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of 
draining. 

Without  demonftrating  to  a  certainty  the  precife  climate  of 
this  country,  or  its  extent  of  clay  lands  and  plains,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  unfavourably  ctrcumtlanced  as  to  the  for- 
mer, and  as  to  the  latter,  contains  extenfive  trafts  perifhing  by 
wet.  On  the  other  hand,  an  uneven  furfacc,  every  where  deeply 
indented  by  larger  or  Icfler  water  courfes,  ravines,  or  furrows,  * 
infures,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  contrivance,  fuccefs  in  every 
cnterprize  of  draining. 

The  ftrudVure  of  the  exterior  of  the  earth  has  been  of  late 
admirably  well  explained  to  the  fenfitive  organs  by  delineations 
of  its  feflions  in  all  variety  of  beds,  and  the  operation  of  water 
upon  them  mad^  manifelt,  whether  in  percolating  the  pervious 
ilrata,  or  reiling  upon  the  folid.  Even  thofe  leaft  familiari2ed 
vith  the  ftudy  of  any  thing  abftrad,  may,  by  thefe  fimple 
iketchcs,  comprehend  the  mechanifm  of  fprings,  and  their  form- 
ation and  rife  out  of  the  earth,  and  may  be  faid  indeed  to  trace 
the  fubjeft  to  its  fountain  head.  So  far,  therefore,  every  farmer 
may  be  his  own  draining  do£ior,  and,  except  in  very  eccentric 
cafes,  defign  the  plans  for  that  fpecies  of  improvement. 

The  fecond  (tep,  namely  pra£lice,  for  executing  the  work  fo  as 

to  make  the  moft  of  the  natural  advantages,  and  overcoioc  the 

latural  difficulties  of  the  iituation^  has  arrived  at  a  great  degnee 

cf 
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of  pcrfeflion,  chiefly  through  the  ingenuity  of  Elkingtoh,  whofe 
head,  more  fertile  than  his  tongue,  operated  upon  a  fcientific 
comprehenfive  fyftem,  adapted  to  general  ufe,  which  his  elocit- 
tion  was  unable  to  explain.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  in  the 
defign  or  execution  of  drains  ;  fuch  improvement  has  been  made, 
that  few  great  errors  are  likely  to  be  committed  in  detecting  the 
fource  of  the  wet,  and  remedying  that  evil. 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  in  numberlefs  fltua- 
tions  where  property  is  intermixed,  the  advantages  of  draininf^ 
may  be  altogether  denied,  or  imperfe£t]y  poflcffed,  through  the 
perverfenefs  of  neighbouring  heritors  commanding  the  level, 
until  a  new  law  on  that  fubj^B  Interpyft  thf  adeqtiatf  relief.  In  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  the  Legiilature  has  provided  a  remedy 
for  every  cafe  of  this  kind  by  its  CommiflTion  of  Sewers,  which, 
if  I  underftand  aright,  empowers  the  Commiffioners,  upon  caufe 
(liewn,  to  carry  the  operations  forward  notwithftanding  all  op- 
poHtion  of  proprietors.  Public  intereil  has  in  this  inftance  taken' 
the  lead,  and  limited  the  rights  of  property,  fo  that  no  ground 
fhall  be  drowned  by  the  invidioufncfs,  inadlivity,  or  apathy  of 
the  neighbourhood.  A  minute  partition  of  property  in  many 
parts  or  England,  its  extenfive  flats,  its  flowly  moving  rivers, 
have  no  doubt  been  the  (limulants  to  this  very  judicious  ena£t- 
ment ;  and  the  benefit  has  been  widely  felt,  .by  gaining  greskt 
and  fertile  tra^s  of  fens,  banking  out  the  fea,  and  confining 
rivers  to  a  determined  courfe,  which  before  inundated  the 
country. 

To  borrow  and  to  lend  in  the  neceflaries  of  life,  conftitutes 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  fociety  among  individuals,  as  in  po- 
lity it  does  among  nations ;  and  to  borrow  a  commiifion  of  fewers 
from  England,  would  be  a  loan  as  advifeable  for  Scotland,  ^f^ 
their  borrowing  a  diviCon  of  commons,  or  a  valuation  of  tithes, 
would  be  from  us. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  propofe  to  the  meetings  of  heritors  of 
counties,  when  aflembled  at  their  head-courts  of  April  and  Oc- 
tober, the  following  overtures  for  difcuflfion  and  decifion. 

xj}^  Is  not  a  general  commiflion  of  drainage,  under  Parliar 
mentary  authority,  a  defideratum  in  the  agriculture  of  Scot- 
land? 

2^,  May  not  the  Jufticcs  of  the  Peace,  or  Commiflioncrs  of 
Supply,  conftitute  the  board  ? 

3^,  May  not  they  be  empowered,  at  the  fuit  of  any  one  Intereft- 

ed,  to  regulate  and  (Iraighten  the  courfe  of  dreams,  diredion  of 

exifting  or  projeded  drains,  ponds  and  watering  places ;  deter- 

,    inine  indemnifications,  and  the  proportions  in  which  thefe  original 

operations,  and  the  upholding  them,  (hail  aflTefl  the  parties  ? 
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^th^  May  not  their  judgements  be  final,  unlefs  appealed  from 
to  the  Court  of  SefTion  within  three  months  after  fentence  ;  fuch 
appeal  to  be  difcufled  fummarily  in  that  Court,  as  it  does  in  dif* 
puted  votes  \  and,  where  affirmedj  the  appealing  party  to  be  in- 
variably liable  in  cods  ? 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  thefe  propofitions  are  of  fo  pleafing  a  nature, 
as  to'require  no  more  than  a  candid  hearing,  and  fair  llatement, 
to  command  univerfal  ailent.  Sure  am  I  aifo,  that  infinite  be- 
nefit would  thereby  arifc  to  almod  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom, when  put  under  the  adminidration  of  difcreet  commiffion- 
ere,  efpccially  if  empowered  to  confult  (kilful  farmers,  or  other 
expert  men,  when,  in  difficult  cafes,  they  ftand  in  need  of  ad- 
vice. Relieved,  by  thefe  means,  from  the  malignant  efFeds  of 
the  emulatio  vicinii  in  our  fellow^creatures,  we  (hould  only  have 
to  combat  the  obduracy  of  the  inanimate  creation,  in  our  mires 
and  marfhea,  by  much  the  mod  reclaimable  of  the  two. 
I  remain  your  fincere  wellwifher, 

Nsnewelis^   1 2th  March  \^o^.  Jqhn  HoME. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TH£  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

On  Steeping  Turnip' Seed. 
Sir, 

As  I  wifli  to  promote  the  ufefulnefs  of  your  Magazine  by  every 
endeavour  in  my  power,  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with 
the  few  obfervations  or  fuggeftions  which  follow  ;  and  pray  give 
them  a  place  if  they  are  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  pickling  of  wheat  before  fow«. 
ing  prevents  the  crop  from  being  fmutted  ;  and  may  not  an  ex- 
periment be  alfo  tried,  to  prevent  the  fly  and  other  infers  from 
deftroying  the  turnip  crop,  which  fo  often  occurs  ?  Turnips 
not  only  form  the  leading  part  of  the  modern  fyftem  of  crop- 
ping, but  prove  a'  mod  uieful  winter  food  for  all  kinds  of  cat- 
tle, and  produce  much  good  manure  for  the  fucceeding  crops ; 
thcrefor-e  it  is  of  the  greated  confequcnce  to  know  how  to  infurc 
and  preferve  them  again d  fuch  dangerous  enemies.  I  know  that 
flour  of  brimdone  blown  upon  wall  trees,  effcftually  dedroys  the 
infefts  that  would  otherwife  cat  up  the  bloffom ;  and  am  pretty 
certain,  that  if  it  were  the  praftice  to  mix  at  the  rate  ot  two 
ounces  of  the  fame  with  each  pound  of  turnip-feed,  and  cover 
them  clofe  up  in  an  earthen  can,  dirring  them  daily  for  four  or  five 
days  previous  to  fowing,  that  the  young  feedling  leaves  will  retain 
fuch  a  tafte  of  the  fulphur,  as  to  prevent  the  infefts  from  med- 
dling with  them  at  all  \  and  as  the  expence  and  trouble  of  fuch 
\i\  experiment  is  not  worth  mentioningi  in  comparifon  to  the  \^ 
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fit  that  may  thereby  be  derived,  I  could  wifli  it  to  be  more  gc- 

rally  tried. 

Eitfi'Loth'ian^  Nov.  1 6.  1804.  T.  B. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Premiums  offered  hy  the  Saiton  Farmer^  Club* 

R> 

I  OFTEN  obferve  in  the  Annals^  and  other  Englilh  publicationSt 
counts  of  proceedings  at  the  agricultural  meetings  of  our  fotrth- 
n  neighbours,  and  judge  that  the  following  reiolutions  of  the 
irmers'  Club  at  Saiton,  in  Eaft-Lothian,  are  equally  veil  cnti- 
rd  to  public  attention.  You  will  therefore  be  fo  good  ^as  to  in- 
rt  tlieni  in  your  firft  number,  and  oblige  yours,  &c, 

A  Friefid  to  Improvements. 


Enfl^ialioTiy  i\Jl  March  1 805. 

The  Farmfrs'  Club,  to  encourage  order  and  cleanlinefs  in 
e  villages  within  their  diftrid,  offer, 

A  reward  of  one  guinea  for  the  keft  plan  of  a  cot-houfe,  in 
point  of  heahh  and  accommodation,  (admitting  the  fun  and 
air  in  the  day-time,  and  warm  during  the  winter  nights),  par- 
ticularly in  the  conftrudion  of  the  fire-place,  fo  as  to  give 
light  and  heat,  with  tlie  leaft  expence  of  fuel. 

For  the  three  neateft  and  dcaneft  cot-houfes  upon  the  old  con^ 
ilrudlion,  to  be  judged  by  a  feledt  committee,  ^at  their  quar- 
terly meeting,   23d  Augull) — 
Thirty  iliillings  for  the  firft ; 
A  guinea  for  the  fecond  ; 
Half  a  guinea  for  the  third, 

A^  B,  The  walls  within  are  to  be  white- waflied  with  lime  and 
water,  well  mixed  with  fand  ;  the  furniture  taken  out  and 
fcoured  on  the  green,  the  midden  and  pig- ft  ye  placed  behind 
the  houfe,  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  to  entitle  the  cotter  to 
appear  as  a  candidate  for  any  of  the  above  premiums. 

for  tlie  beft  method  of  deftroying  the  moft  common  and  hurt- 
ful weeds-^To  the  cleaneft  farm  in  that  refpe£V,  (ditches, 
fides  of  hedges,  and  corners  of  fields,  included),  upon  the 
rc'port  of  a  committee  of  infpeftion,  a  medal  to  each,  of 
rh*-  value  of  one  guinea,  with  an  infcription. 
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TO  1*HE  CbNbUCtOR  Of  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

jiccouni  of  a  Plough  lately  invented  for  Water-Furrowthg  Land  in 

a  complete  manner. 
Sir, 

I  TAKE  this  method  of  making  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
late  invention  of  a  plough  for  clearing  the  furrows  of  \(ret  and 
clay  lands  after  fowing  wheat  or  other  corns  thereupon,  by  Mr 
John  Gladftones,  mill-wright  in  Caflle-Douglas,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  all  farmers  who  have  lands  of 
this  defcription. 

The  method  I  formerly  took  to  clear  the  furrows  df  my  ridges 
after  I  had  wheat  or  other  corns  harrowed  in,  (the  foil  being  a 
ftrong  fandy  clay),  ^as  the  following : — I  fir(l  run  the  double- 
boarded  plough  once,  or  otherwifc  the  common  plough  twice,  up 
every  furrow,  and  then  (hovelled  the  furrows  neatly  from  one  end 
to  the  other ;  a  very  tedious  and  expenfivc,  although  abfolutely 
neceflary,  operation,  particularly  after  wheat  fowing.     Mr  Glad- 
ftones happening  to  call  here  lail  autumn,  w^hen  I  had  three  or 
four  men  bufily  employed  in  that  operation,  told  me  he  thought 
he  could  eafily  m?kc  a  plough  that  would  do  the  buGnefs,  by  once 
gbing  up  every  furrow;  and,  defiring  me  to  take  a  fliovel,  and 
form  two  or  three  yards  of  the  furrow  exaftly  after  the  manner  I 
would  wilh  to  have  the  whole  done,  which  I  accordingly  iiid, 
forming  it  as  neat  as  I  poffibly  could,  he  took  the  dimenfions  of 
it  exadily,  and,  to  my  aftonifhment,  in  two  days  thereafter  made 
Si  plough  which,  upon  the  very  firft  trial,  much  exceeded  my  ex- 
pc£lations.     It  deepens  and  clears  the  furrow,  making  it  the  ex- 
aft  (hape  of  the  fmall  piece  I  formed  for  a  pattern,  not  leaving  a 
fingle  clod  the  fize  of  an  hen  egg,    from  the  one  end  of  the 
furrow   to   the   other.     I   am   convinced    her   firft   day's    work 
faved  me  more  than  her  original  coft.     Another  great  advantage 
of  this  plough  is,  that  it  fmooths  the  edges  of  the  furrows  fo 
completely,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  clods  tumbling  in  after 
the  operation  ;  which  renders  them  much  eafier  to,  reap  and  plough 
afterwards,  than  when  they  are  formed  with  the  fliovel. 

I  cannot  give  fuch  a  defcription  of  it  as  would  be  underftood. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  it  is  much  larj;er  in  fr/e,  and  quite  different 
from  the  common  double-boarded  plough,  alihough  ftrong  and 
fimple  in  conilruGion.  I  generally  draw  it  with  three  horfcs  «• 
breaft  :  one  goes  in  the  furrow;  the  other  two,,  one  on  each 
ilde  •,  and  one  man  dircds  both  horfes  and  plough.  Two  ftout 
borfcs,  however,  will  draw  it  eafily  ;  and  if  the  l.md  i.-^  foft, 
and  in  danger  of  being  poached,  they  may  both  '^o  in  rlif*  furrow, 
cliQ  one  b'cl'oic  the  other,  by  means  of  traces ;  but  ao  i  Li.vc  ne- 
ver 
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vcr  tried  them  that  way^  I  only  give  itiy  opinion,  not  knowing, 
from  experience,  how  it  inij»ht  apfwer. 

Any  perfon  wifbing  to  have  one,  may  apply  to  Mr  Gladftones: 
the  cod  will  be  about  4I.  or  4I.  los.  But  as  tlie  carriage  might 
come  very  high  to  thofc  at  a  great  diftance  from  Ca(lle-DougUs» 
he  thinks  he  could  make  a  fmall  model  of  one,  which  would  coflt 
about  a  guinea  and  a  half,  with  direftions  along  with  it,  that 
would  enable  any  good  tradefman  to  make  a  large  one  from  it-. 
If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  uieful  MifccUany, 
I  may  perhaps  trouble  you,  at  fome  future  period,  with  an  ac- 
count of  fome  other  of  Mr  Gladitones'  improvements  in  farming 
utenlHs.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Grange  of  Crtey  iSo^.  Thomas  Hannat*    • 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Obfervatiofis  on   Different  Branches  of  Machinery^  by  Mr  Farey^ 

junior. 

Sir, 

I  AM  induced  to  the  liberty  of  troubling  you,  principally  in  con*- 
fequence  of  Mr  Findlater's  account  of  Jakdink'j  bellonvspump^ 
and  your  note  thereon  in  the  laft  Number,  (p.  25,)  in  order  to  irt- 
form  that  very  ingenious  gentleman  and  your  readers,  that  a  t 
milar  pump,  or  machine  for  raifing  water,  is  defcribed  and  drawn 
in  LeuporV  Theattum  Mcichinarum  Hydraitlicarumy  piibHfhed  in 
1724,  which  I  fome  time  ago  faw  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  I  have  alfo  heard  that  M.  Defagtilier  has  defcribed  a  (imi- 
\ax  machine.  The  fpeedy  decay  of  leatlier,  when  fitunte  as  in 
Mr  Jardine's  pump,  would  perhaps  make  it  of  inferior  ufe  to  the 
common  pump,  and  to  many  other  engines  now  in  ufe,  for  railing 
water. 

Your  correfpondent  T — t,  at  p.  50,  feems  to  have  mifapprc- 
hended  what  R.  r.  r.,  in  vol.  V.  p.  19,  faid  might  be  demonftrated 
refpecling  the  ciFeclive  ftrcngth  of  horfes  in  drawing  a  thrafhing 
mill,  either  by  traces,  or  immediately  from  the  limbers  fixed  to 
the  working  lever  of  the  mill.  He  intended  to  dcfcribe  the  differ- 
ence of  efiecJ,  between  the  horfc  drawing  in  a  chord  within  the 
circle^  or  in  a  tangent  without  the  circle.  To  make  this  plainer  to 
fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  mathematical  principles ;  in  any 
horfe- wheel  which  has  been  at  work,.meafure  the  diftance  of  the 
middle  of  the  traft  defcribed  by  the  horfe's  feet,  from  the  centre 
of  the  mili-lhaft,  which  is  the  effective  leverage  for  turning  the 
mill ;  and  this  will  in  every  cafe,  but  where  the  hcrfe  draws  be* 
twcen  and  immediately  from  the  limbers,  be  found  confiderably 
ihortcr  th::n  the  liart  or  lever,  to  which  the  whipplc-trec  of  the 

chains 
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chains  is  attached  ;  and  this  increadngly,  with  the  greater  length 
of  the  traces,  even  to  a  much  greater  Tofs  of  power  than  R.  r.  r. 
<iefcribes.  A  competent  mechanic,  in  contriving  a  thrafliing-ma- 
chine,  would  firft  afcertain  or  determine  the  vehcity  with  which 
ihe  beaters  ought  to  move,  to  thrafh  cleaneft  and  with  the  grcatelt 
cafe,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  horfes  or  oxen,  intended  to 
move  the  fame,  ought  to  walk,  when  drawing  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage j  and  then,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  number  of 
wheels,  the  number  of  teeth  therein,  and  circumference  of  the 
tlrum,  combined  with  a  certain  circumference  of  trad  which  is 
to  be  trodden  by  the  horfes,  adapt  the  velocity  of  the  beaters  to 
that  of  the  horfes.  The  length  of  the  drum,  or  breadth  of  corn 
thrafhed  at  once,  will  depend  on  the  number  of  horfes  to  be  ufed. 
Horfes  work  to  difadvantage,  if  the  circle  in  which  they  walk  is 
too  fmall ;  hence,  experience  has  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  at- 
taching them  to  limbers  fixed  below  the  lever,  in  order  that  the 
horfe  may  walk  in  as  large  a  circle  as  the  building  or  pofts  which 
fupport  the  upper  centre  of  the  mill-ftiaft  will  admit ;  but  the 
horfe  in  this  cafe  draws  uneafily,  owing  to  one  of  the  limbers  de- 
scribing a  circle  fo  much  larger  than  the  other.  In  low  Jlarts  (is 
Jour  correfpondents  provincially  call  them),  there  is  generally  no 
uilding  or  pofts  to  limit  the  length  of  the  ftart  or  lever  ;  but  the 
fame  ihould  be  made  as  long  as  the  ftrength  and  dimenfions  of 
the  materials  will  admit ;  and  the  horfes  would  be  properly  at- 
tached to  the  ve^y  end  of  the  lever,  as  lliewn  at  p.  5 1  j  but  the 
iron  ihould  by  no  means  be  bent,  as  T — t  has  recommended,  but 
ftand  at  right  angles  (or  nearly  fo)  to  the  lever  :  for  the  efFed  of 
his  iron  would  be  fomewhat  more  difadvantageous,  than  if  the 
draught  of  the  whipple-trce  or  (liafts  (fee  p.  52.)  had  been  by  a 
pin  through  his  third  bolt  hole  from  the  end ;  in  which  cafe  his 
propofed  iron-work  is  evidently  unnecelliiry.  Mr  T— t's  words, 
*  The  nearer  the  end  of  the  Hart  can  be  brought  to  the  machinery^ 
the  more  purchafe  the  horfe  will  have, '  is  quite  unintelligible  to 
me,  as  it  alfo  appears  to  fome  of  greater  experience  and  know- 
ledge than  myfclf,  to  whom  I  have  fliewn  it.  While  I  am  upon 
Mr  T — t's  letter,  permit  me  to  mention,  that  Mr  Salmon  of  Wo- 
bum  Park  (mentioned  vol.  V.  p.  473.)>  ^he  gentleman  who  con- 
ilrufted  the  pife  buildings,  defcribed  vol.  III.  p.  400.  1.  6.  has 
fo  greatly  improved  the  French  procefs  recommended  by  Mr 
Holland,  that  feveral  of  his pi/e  buildings  (particularly  the  houfc 
an  which  he  refides)  are  quite  equal  to  ftone ;  and  that  all  the  dif- 
ficulties to  common  mechanics  or  labourers  in  the  French  procefs 
are  removed,  by  the  very  improved  and  fimple  moulds  and  appa<- 
ratus  invented  by  Mr  Salmon. 

With  your  permiffion,  I  will  remark  on  the  calculations  of  a 

corrcfponden; 
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correfpondent  at  p.  43,  refpefling  the  pits  neceflary  to  contain  the 
turnips  of  15  acres  of  ground.  Suppofing  the  crop  33^  tons  per 
acre,  and  that  a  turnip  is  about  ^^\hs  of  the  weight  of  its  bulk 
of  water,  we  have  62\  X  VW  =  S^4>  ^  h  cwt.,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  turnip  nearly ;  and  334  tons,  or  670  cwt.,  divided 
by  \y  gives  5340  cubic  feet  of  turnips  per  acre  ;  and  on  15  acres, 
there  will  be  20,100  feet,  or  744  cubic  yards,  not  one  tenth  part  of 
the  bulk  mentioned  by  your  correfpondent.  I. am  aware  that  this 
calculation  may  not  be  altogether  accurate,  and  wi(h  that  Tome  in- 
genious agriculturid  would  communicate  the  actual  cubic  meafurCf 
as  well  as  weight,  of  an  average  crop  of  turnips  ;  and  the  fame  of 
potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  fervant, 
PVeJiminJier^  14/A -^/riY  1805.  John  Farey,  junior. 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Corn-Laws ^  and  on  the  Propriety  of  the 
Alterations  made  upon  them  lajl  Sejffion  of  Parliament. 

Sir, 

I  REQUEST  a  corner  of  your  ufeful  Publication  for  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  alarm  taken  by  many  perfons,  on  account  of  the  al- 
teration made  laft  fcflion  of  Parliament  in  the  com*laws.  In  your 
laft  Number,  a  very  diftinft  and  correft  ftatement  of  the  increaf- 
ed  cxpences  of  farming  is  given,  though  I  am  afraid  ilatements 
of  that  nature  will  not  have  the  weight  they  deferve  in  the  mana- 
fafturing  diflridts,  where  an  idea  fcems  to  prevail,  that  the  in- 
creafcd  expences,  attendant  upon  the  growth  of  grain,  fhould  not, 
in  the  fmallcft  particle,  be  returned  to  the  grower,  by  any  increafe 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  fince  I  entered  into  the  farming 
line,  durinj;  which  period  I  have  paid  confiderablc  attention  to 
thefe  matters.  In  the  firft  fix  years  of  my  farming,  the  annual 
expenditure  for  every  article,  rent  and  family  expences  excepted, 
did  not  exceed  twenty-two  lliillings  per  acre  on  what  was  kept 
under  the  plough  ;  but,  in  the  laft  fix,  the  expenditure  for  the 
fame  purpofes  exceeded  fifty-five  fliillings,  whilft  my  exertions 
in  labouring,  manuring,  and  every  other  operation  were,  as  you 
may  conceive,  greater  during  the  firft  than  the  laft  period  ;  for 
my  blood,  which  was  then  warm,  ftimulated  me  on  to  adtion, 
but  is  now  cool,  and  flows  with  lefs  impetuofity,  confequently 
my  rage  for  enterprize,  or,  in  other  words,  for  laying  out  money, 
has  greatly  abated.  The  beft  ploughman's  wage  was  then  three 
pounds  five  flullings  a  year,  now  from  eleven  to  twelve  pounds  ; 
^  houfe-maid's  forty  fiiillings,  now  more  than  double  that  fum  ;  a 
Jabourer  fcvenpence  per  day,  now  twentypencc  j  a  cart  of  rough 
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dung  threepence  and  fourpenc?,  now  eighteenpencc  ;  lime  (hells 
tenpence  per  boll,  now  twentypence  and  two  (hillings,  and  the 
t'AXl  not  fo  well  filled  with  four  bolls  as  formerly  with  three. 
Let  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  refledi  upon  thefc  circumftances, 
and  fay  why  the  price  of  grain  (liould  remain  ftationary,  when 
the  expence  of  raifing  it  is  increafed  fo  aftonifliingly. 

That  there  may  be  fome  parts  of  our  corn-law  fyftem  of  an  ex- 
ceptionable cad,  need  not  excite  furprife,  confidering  the  various 
amendments  which  it  has,  at  different  periods,  undergone. 
Every  age  has  produced  men  who  thought  themfelves  wifer  than 
thofe  who  preceded  them  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  one  error,  have  committed  another.  Surely, 
however,  the  alterations  made  in  the  ra'te  of  prices  for  regulating 
the  importation  of  grain,  do  not  aiFord  the  fmalleft  ground  for 
complahit  •,  the  advance  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  above  the 
rates  fixed  in  1790;  whereas  the  increafed  expence  of  raifing 
grain  fince  that  period,  is  not  lefs  than  60  per  cent,^  and  in  fome 
particular  fituatiohs  much  more.  Now,  as  the  .confumer  is  re- 
ceiving from  50  to  ']o per  cent,  more  for  his  labour,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  8  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  importation  rates  can  be 
confidered  as  a  grievance  in  the  flighted  degree,  feeing  that  the 
relative  proportion  betwixt  income  and  expenditure  is  altogether 
in  his  favour.  Again,  to  attribute  the  prices  of  grain,  for  fome 
months  paft,  to  the  alteration  in  the  corn  law,  difplays  a  degree 
of  folly,  or  fomething  worfe,  that  can  hardly  be  accounted  for^ 
as  the  bill  complained  of  has  not  as  yet  come  into  a£^ion ;  nay, 
more,  the  high  price  which  grain  has  bore  for  feveral  months 
pafl,  not  only  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  importation  rate 
being  moderate,  but  alfo  difplays,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  what 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  our  receiving  either  a  regular 
fupply  of  foreign  grain,  or  having  it  on  moderate  terms.  In 
place,  therefore,  of  throwing  impediments  or  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  Britifli  agriculture,  which  would  be  the  cafe  were  the 
old  ftandard  re-eftabliflied,  every  encouragement  ought  to  be 
given  for  incrcafing  home  produce,  fuch  being  the  alone  meani 
of  procuring  fufficient  fupplies  to  meet  the  public  confumption. 
Our  dependence  upon  foreign  countries  is  already  too  great,  and 
thofe  who  attempt  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  obtaining  a  fair 
remunerating  price,  mud  be  confidered  as  wifhing  to  increafe 
that  dependence,  though  perhaps  not  aware  of  its  concomitant 
evils. 

It  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  attention  and  capital  will  be  devoted 
to  agriculture,  unlefs  there  is  a  probability  of  receiving  an  adequate 
return  correfponding  in  fome  meafare  to  the  increafed  expence  of 
farm  culture.     If  the  price  (hould  be  fhort  of  the  outlay,  then  land 
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muft  be   left  either  in  its  natural  (late,  or  kept  in  pgfture  grafs^ 
when  its  produce  will  not  a^ord   one- third   fubfiftence   for  tlw 
people  that  might  be  obt^rined,  were  it  cultivated   in   a  fuitabl^ 
manner.     It  requires  good  foil   to  produce  lo  (lone  of  butcher-r 
meati  cither  beef  or  mutton,  or  160  lb.  per  annum  \  whereas  that 
quantity  of  ground,  if  employed  in  raifing  grain,  even  difcounting 
a  year  in   four   for  rendering  it  produftive,    would  give  four 
bolls  of  difpofable  grain  annually,  which,  at  aa  average  of  dif* 
ferent  grains,  would  yield  18  pecks  of  meal  per  boll,  or  570  lb. 
altogether.     Should  low  prices,  therefore,  prevail,  I  mean  prices 
below  what  corn  could  be  raifed  at,  a  ferious  (hortcoming  of 
the  food  of  the  people  would  inevitably  take  place,  not  to  be  re- 
medied by  any  degree  of  importation,  which  could  conveniently 
be  accompliflied.      Trade  and  manufadlures- very  juftly  claim 
every  attention  ;  they  are  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, but  fo  is  agriculture.     The  one  cannot  be  promoted  at  the 
ex  pence  of  the  other,  without  detriment  to  both  \  and  an  over 
eagernefs  on  either  fide  for  gaining  the  advantage,  mud  ulti- 
mately defeat  its  own  purpofe.     Should  the  petitioners  againfi: 
the  late  corn  law  prove  fuccefsful  in  their  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  trade  and  manufaclures 
would  be  benefited  thereby,  though  it  is  certain  that  agriculture 
would  be  manifeilly  injured.     Experience  proves,  that  cheap  la-    j 
hour  is  not  the  confequcncc  of  cheap  living  ;  nay,  the  reverfe    s 
has  generally  been  the  cafe ;  for  the  price  of  labour,  like  that  of 
every  other  commodity,  as  you  have  more  than  once  obferved, 
is  regulated  by  tlie  quantity  in  the  market  when  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  demand.     I  am  far  from  entertaining  the  idfa 
of  opprefling  mankind  to  render  them  induftrious  *,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  a  flimulus  is  neceiiary  to  excite  exertion,  and  that,  with- 
out! an  impelling  caufe,   the  indolence   natural  to  man  would 
often  caufe  hira  to  negleft  the  labour  he  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing, efpecially  if  he  could  receive  the  necefTaries  of  life  on  term& 
which  do  not  require  any  uncommon  exertion.     If  I  am  right  iu 
this  view. of  the  fubjcft,  a  deprctiation  in  the  price  of  grain 
would  have  for  its  concomitant  an  increafe  in  the  price  of  lai- 
hour,  becaufe  lefs  of  the  latter  would  be  offered  in  the  market. 

I  have  condantly  obferved,  that  any  great  flucluation  in  the 
.price  of  grain  has  always  been  baneful  to  the  comfort  of  ma- 
nufa£lurers,  and  the  people  in  general.  Such  ilu£l nations  aie 
•alternately  the  fource  of  idlenefs,  diflipation,  and  mifery.  Dur- 
ing the  greateft  cheapnefs,  little  or  no  provifion  is  made  for  the 
•dearth  that  may  foon  follow  -,  and  the  more  we  depend  on  fo- 
reigners for  fupply,  whatever  confidence  may  be  placed  in  it, 
thefe  evils  will  increafe  in  magnititde.    It  is  only  from  augmenting 
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the  quantity  of  home  produce  that  any  alleviation  can  be  gained ; 
hut,  unluckily,  the  phantoms  of  fpeculation,  regrating,  toreftal- 
ing  and  hoarding,  fo  haunt  the  public  mind,  that  this  important 
objeft  cannot  be  viewed  through  a  proper  medium.  Were  thefe 
vifionary  delufions  fwept  away,  and  an  energetic  application  made 
to  the  Legiflature  for  a  divifion  of  common  land,  and  a  commuta- 
tion of  tithe  ;  and  were  fafety  infured  to  thofe  who  preferved 
the  overplus  of  plentiful  years  for  fupplying  the  deficiency  of 
more  unfavourable  ones,  the  people  in  this  country,  even  were 
population  much  more  numerous  than  it  actually  is,  might  at  all 
times  be  furniflied  with  a  full  fupply  of  food  and  raiment,  the 
only  two  abfolute  neceflaries  of  lite.  Though  fuch  meafures 
would  add  little  to  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  the  minifter  who 
brings  them  forward  will  ferve  his  country  more  eflentially,  and 
be  entitled  to  greater  renown,  than  if  he  had  conquered  a  foreign 
kingdom. 

It  is  truly  lamentable,  in  travelling  over  the  fouthem  parts  of* 
this  ifland',  and  refleOing  upon  the  diftrefs  which  the  people  fo 
frequently  labour  under  from  a  fcarcity  of  bread  com,  to  obferve 
the  great  extent  of  good  foil,  prefcnting  itfelf  every  fix  or  eight 
miles,  lying  in  an  unproduftive  ftate.  Would  thefe  humane 
gentlemen,  whofe  philanthropy  leads  them  to  form  fo  many 
ideal  plans  in  times  of  fcarcity,  but  direft  their  benevolent  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  fetters  which  bind  fuch  large  tradts  of 
land  in  a  ftate  of  fterility^  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  praife 
of  every  true  friend  of  his  country.  It  is  wonderful  indeed, 
when  we  are  fo  eager  about  reforting  to  foreign  countries  for  a 
fupply  of  food,  that  the  means  of  relief,  which  may  be  found  at 
hojne,  fhould  in  a  great  meafurc  be  neglefted  and  defpifed. 

How  far  bounties  on  exportation  might  be  neceflary  at  one  pe- 
riod, for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  (hall  not  at  this  time 
he  inveftigated.  We  now  find,  from  dear  bought  experience, 
that  the  demand  at  home,  every  three  or  four  years,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  quantity  of  corn  raifed  in  the  country.  Under  this  cir- 
cumftance,  bounties  are  evidently  unneceffary  j  nay,  the  granting 
of  them  would  be  a  lofs  to  the  country  in  a  double  fenfc,  in  fo 
far  as  a  premium  would  be  given  to  have  corn  taken  away  at  half 
price  in  one  year,  and  then  another  premium  given,  perhaps  in 
the  fubfequent  year,  for  bringing  it  back  at  double  the  price. 
Could  the  people  be  led  to  difceni  their  own  intereft,  and  allow 
capital  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  grain  for  ftoring,  in  place 
of  giving  bounties  for  fending  it  away,  no  want  would  ever  be 
felt,  unlefs  we  were  vifited  with  a  fucceifion  of  bad  feafons  more 
numerous  than  hitherto  experienced.  In  this  way,  a  market  at 
home  would  ne\^er  be  wanting  in  the  moll  plentiful  year,  and  the 
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great  objeft  of  thofe  who  contend  for  a  bounty  would  be  com* 
pletely  accompliihed.     I  am,  yours,  &c.  T.  S.  S. 

P.  S. — Some  of  yonr  correfpondents  feem  to  entertain  an  idea 
of  danger  from  the  ufe  of  urine  in  pickling  feed-wheat,  in  the 
event  of  its  not  being  fown  immediately.  To  make  them  quite 
eafy  on  that  head,  I  mention,  that  laft  fpring  I  planted  twenty- 
four  grains  of  wheat  that  had  been  pickled  in  November  preced- 
ing, and  alfo  twenty-four  grains  of  new  thrafhed  and  pickled. 
Of  the  former,  twenty  vegetated  and  produced  Items  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  only  nineteen.  Indeed  I  do  not  deep  my  feed,  but  only 
wet  it  thoroughly  on  the  bam  floor  ;  and  I  never  had  wheat  which 
a  merchant  complained  of  as  being  blacked  or  fmutted. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  exprefling  our  obligations  to 
Mr  T.  S.  S.  for  favouring  us  with  fuch  judicious  remarics  on  tlic 
com  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  cannot  avoid  noticing  that  they 
are  very  much  in  unifon  with  thofe  long  entertained  by  us  on  that 
important  fubjeft.  Mr  T.  S.  S.  fupports  the  aft  of  laft  feffion 
becaufe  it  is  wifely  calculated  to  enfurc  a  preference,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  home  market  to  the  home  agriculturift ;  and  the 
arguments  adduced  by  him  prove,  in  thie  moft  fatisfaftory  man- 
ner, that  the  preference  beftowed  cannot,  in  the  flighteft  degree^ 
be  injurious  to  the  confumer,  feeing  that  his  relative  abilities  to 
meet  it  are  much  more  than  proportionally  increafeil  by  the  ad-  , 
vance  which  has  a£lually  taken  place  in  the  price  of  labour.  A- 
gain,  Mr  T.  S.  S.'s  ideas  with  regard  to  bounties  on  exportation 
appear  to  us  altogether  confiftent  with  the  political  and  rural  ftate 
of  the  country  at  the  prefent  period.  Indeed,  on  an  average  of 
twenty  years,  we  have  had  no  corn  to  export,  confequently  hold* 
ing  out  bounties  is  at  the  beft  but  an  ignis  fututu  meafure  ;  nay» 
it  may  be  confidered  in  a  worfe  light,  as  affording  room  for  fraud, 
and  for  needlefsly  adding  to  the  public  expenditure.  His  plan  of 
ftoring  up  com  in  a  plentiful  year  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  ad- 
verfe  ones,  is  wife  and  falutary,  and,  if  a£ted  upon  with  judge- 
ment and  energy,  would  remove  every  fear  of  agriculture  bemg 
lelTened  in  the  event  of  Our  being  deprived  of  a  foreign  market 
in  j)lentiful  years,  and  prevent  a  continuance  of  that  rccourfe 
which  Britain,  of  late,  has  unfortunately  had  to  foreign  countries. 

But  has  this  rccourfe  been  occafioned  by  any  difcouragement 
thrown  in  the  road  of  the  Britifh  farmer  ?  Wc  are  inclined  to 
think  the  contrary,  and  believe  that  greater  encouragement 
could  not  have  been  obtained  in  confcquence  of  the  moil  exten- 
£ve  bounty^  than  what  has  been  gac*fiom  the  prices  which  agri-  . 
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cultural  produce  ha$  brought  in  the  home  market.  The  Britilh 
iarmer,  under  exifting  circumitances,  llatids  in  need  of  no  other 
aid  than  prottdUng  laws  to  prevent  importation  when  prices 
are  below  par,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  protcdling 
duties  accoruini^  to  a  proper  fcaie  on  all  corn  imported  from 
foreign  countries. 

N. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    TH£    FAR.Mi  R  S    MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Alauagcvunt  of  a  Grazing  Farm  in  Romney  Marfh. 

Sir, 

I  MET  with  your  M.^gazine  two  years  fince  at  MefTrs  Longn>an 
&  Rees,  and  was  fo  well  p leafed  therewith  that  I  purchased  it 
from  its  comnuncc-ment  in  1800,  and  have  taken  it  in  ever  fince  \ 
though  it  is  gent  rally  a  month  after  publication  before  it  reaches 
my  place  of  refulence  in  the  county  of  Kent.  If  you  think 
the  following  particulars  of  the  management  of  a  large  grazing 
farm  in  Romney  Marih  worthy  of  infertion,  you  arc  welcome 
to  ir. 

The  fecond  week  in  November  the  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty,  and  are  taken  oiF  the  fecond 
week  in  December.  The  ewes  lamb  the  fecond  week  in  April. 
AVhen  the  lambs  arc  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  old,  they  are  caf* 
tratcd,  ear-marked,  and  a  pitch  mark  put  on  them,  to  denote  10 
M'hom  they  belong.  They  are  fheared  about  three  weeks  after 
the  ewes,  viz.  the  third  week  in  July,  weaned  the  latter  end  of 
Ai^gull,  and  lent  out/the  fiilt  week  in  September  to  the  upland 
farmers,  to  keep  en  turnips,  paitures,  &c.  till  the  5th  of  April, 
ar  4?.  6d.  to  6s.  per  lamb  ;  and  then,  being  one  year  old,  arc 
provinciaJly  called  tags.  They  are  forted  in  October.  The  cwc 
t;igs  (except  fuch  as.  are  dcfedlivc  in  carcalc,  wool,  &c.)  arc 
hrcu^ht  into  the  ftock  of  ewes,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
liiofe  turned  off  to  fatten,  which  are  tlie  ewes  that  have  bad 
lambs  three  times,  and  others  defcdlive  in  wool,  carcafe,  &c. 
The  wether  tags  are  got  into  the  fattening  ground  by  degrees,  as 
the  fattening  ftieep  of  the  preceding  year  are  fold  ;  fo  that  the 
ilock  on  the  land  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — fattening 
Iheep,  ewes,  and  tagh.  The  far  fiicep  are  fold  from  Shearing 
time  till  Decembtsr  •,  the  wethers  being  two  and  a  half  years  oldf 
and  the  ewes  provincial! y  called  barrens y  of  all  ages.  This,  I 
may  add,  is  the  general  fyftem  of  the  M^.rlh,  except  where 
graziers  have  no  fattening  land  \  in  which  cafe,  the  wether 
iambs  and  old  ewes  are  fold  to  the  upland  tarmr rs ;  but  the 
great  objei^  is  to  fat  what  you  breed.     In  the  fpring,  Suflex  and 

'*'"h  betfts  arc  bought  and  fold  fat  from  September  to  De- 
cember } 
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cember  ;  and  fome  of  the  farmers,  in  return  for  taking  the  lambs, 
fend  bullocks  from  the  yards  to  be  kept  during  the  fummer^ 
at  different  prices  per  week,  according-  to  their  age  and  (ize. 

The  arable  land  is  a  clay  loam,  wet  and  tender  in  winter,  runs 
like  lime  after  froft,  and  in  fummer  (u'nlefs  there  arc  frequent 
rains)  is  as  hard  as  rock  (lone ;  but  it  is  deep,  rich  corn  land. 
Courfc  of  crops  as  follows : — Wheat,  Beans,  Peas  or  Clover, 
Wheat ;  Fallow,  if  the  land,  from  wet  fe^fons  or  otherwife, 
has  got  foul,  or  Beans,  Peas  or  Clover,  as  before  (dunged  for) ; 
and  Wheat  again.  When  a  fallow  is  made,  the  wheat  (lubble 
is  ploughed  in  before  Chriftmas,  and  not  flirred  again  till  April, 
when  the  land  is  crofs-ploughed  ;  and  from  May  to  September  a 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ploughing  is  given.  After  this  it  is  rolled 
and  harrowed  as  fine  as  it  can  be  got,  and  then  ploughed  thd 
fixth  time  for  wheat ;  fowed  on  the  furrow  and  harrowed  in,  be- 
fore the  10th  of  O^ober.  The  main  point  is  to  work  it  about 
in  the  hot  months,  to  get  warm  by  the  fun,,  and  to  kill  the 
weeds.  The  beans  and  peas  are  put  in  by  the  middle  of  Marchw 
As  foon  as  up,  they  are  harrowed  ;  then  hoed ;  then  horfe-fkim-^ 
med  :  in  (hort,  they  are  never  left  till  too  high  to  get  amongft. 
As  foon  as  they  are  harvefted,  the  (lubble  is  broad  iharedi  the 
weeds  harrowed  together  and  burnt,  the  land  afterwards  plough* 
ed  in,  and  a  fecond  ploughing  given  in  Odober  for  wheat.  Thd 
clover  is  fown  about  old  Ladyday  among  the  wheat. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  farmers  of  different  foils  and  fitua- 
tions  were  to  fend  you  an  account  of  their  management,  a  great 
deal  of  ufeful  information  might  be  obtained,  which,  through  the 
channel  of  your  Magazine,  might  be  tranfmitted  from  one  difr 
tri£l  to  another.  I  hope  you  will  arrange  this  in  a  fuitable  way, 
and,  if  you  approve  of  it,  (hall  at  fome  future  period  fend  you 
a  general  account  of  Romney  Marfh,  and  of  fome  important 
Mi'orks  carrying  on  here.     I  remain  yours,  &c. 

A  Marsh  Grazier. 


FOR   THE   farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  Mr  Shirrcjf^s   Ofier  Plantations  at  CaptawheaJ,  Eajl 
Lothian ^  communicated  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Arts ^  ts^c,  London  i, 

Maim  inter  Salices  lentajuh  vitejaccret ; 

Serta  mibi  Phyllis  legeret^  cantarel  AmyntaSi  ViRG. 

Beneatli  the  waving  willow's  fhade. 
And  the  cluilciing  grape's  green  bowers, 
Amyntas  tuned  his  pipe  and  played — 
While  Phyllis  decked  my  head  with  flowers. 

To  a  mind  deeply  impreffed  with  the  high  national  importance 

^  encouraging  the  domeftic  cultivation  of  every  fpecies  of  ufeful 
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i>roclu£lion  of  the  foil  of  thefe  iflandsy  it  affords  mod  fenfible  de- 
ight  to  notice  the  encouragement  and  flattering  rewards  extended 
to  agricultural  purfuits  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts* 

It  was  not,  however,  with  a  view  to  obtain  any  premium^  that 
the  fali£kum  defcribed  in  the  fequel  was  eClabltihed,  but  as  the 
moft  profitable  mode  of  employing  the  ground  it  occupies.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  in  the  courfe  of  loft  fummer  that  the  writer  of 
this  little  EiTay  came  to  know  that  the  Society  had  offered  any  pre- 
mium for  the  cultivation  of  oficrs.  When  he  comes  forward  in 
competition,  he  mud  reft  his  humble  pretentions  to  reward  on 
the  Cmplicity,  and  perhaps  corrednefs  of  his  mode  of  culture, 
with  the  value  of  produce  in  confequence  thereof,  and  not  on  the 
extent  of  ground  planted  with  ofier. 

The  ground  planted  in  winter  1 801-1802  contains,  as  by  certi* 
ficate  under  cover  with  the  letter  which  accompanies  this,  feven 
acres  two  roods  and  one  pole.  It  is  fituated  in  a  bottom  (belter<* 
ed  from  the  weft  and  north  winds,  by  hedges  and  hedge-row 
trees,  but  expofed  to  the  fouth  and  eaft,  the  ^nces  being  low  on 
thefe  fides.  The  foil  may  generally  be  denominated  a  clayey 
loam  of  a  coarfe  quality.  It  had  probably,  till  about  thirty*nve 
years  ago,  been  under  natural  meadow,  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  it  was  fubje£i  to  be  flooded  in  winter.  An  open  drain  or 
ditch,  fix  feet  wide  and  three  and  a  half  deep,  cured  it  of  this 
inconvenience.  It  had  afterwards  been  in  the  rotation  of  crops 
common  to  the  practice  of  good  agriculture  in  the  diftri£l,  and 
frequently  laid  down  to  pafture  in  excellent  preparation  for  feve- 
fal  years,  at  diflFerent  times,  fince  that  period.  The  pafturage, 
however,  was  but  coarfe,  and  crops  of  grain,  excepting  oats, 
were  feldom  valuable. 

In  fpring  1801,  it  was  carefully  underdraincd,  haidng  been 
ploughed  tne  preceding  autumn,  to  mellow  the  foil  in  preparation 
for  turnip,  and  root  a  baga^  for  which  the  piece  vi^s  afterwards 
fitted  by  repeated  ploughings,  &c.  and  manured  with  about  fix* 
teen  double-horfe  cart-loads  of  good  ftable-yard  manure  to  the 
ftatute  acre.  The  turnip  and  roota  baga  being  drawn  in  OAobac 
and  November,  about  the  ift  of  December  1801  the  pbmting 
commenced,  the  land  having  previoufly  been  ploughed  up,  widi 
a  deep  furrow,  into  ridges,  or  beds,  eighteen  feet  wide.  The 
rods  ufed  for  plants  grew  immediately*  contiguous,  on  a  part  of 
the  fame  field,  on  which  a  plantation  had  five  years  before  been 
eftablifhed.  Thefe  rods  were  of  great  length  and  confiderable 
thicknefs,  and  would  have  made  good  hoops.  They  wete  cvt 
from  the  ftocks,  chopped  into  pieces  of  a  foot  long,  on  a  fmo§ih 
block  of  wood,  by  a  light  and  very  (harp  hatchet,  and  were  alfo 
put  into  the  ground  all  for  t\^'o  Ihillings  a  thoufaad  culk    The 
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hands  of  the  planters  were  guarded  hj  a  piece  of  neat's  leather; 
to  (are  the  palm,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  thumb,  to  keep  it  in 
its  place,  and  fixed  on  the  hand  by  a  ftrap  of  the  fame  fort  pafl^ 
ing  round  it.  A  common  garden-line,  about  fixty  feet  long, 
divided  with  flips  of  leather  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other,  was  ufed  in  planting.  Two  planters  began  at 
the  middle  of  the  line,  and  proceeded,  (licking  in  the  cuts,  to- 
wards the  extremities,  where  they  generally  arrived  at  the  fame 
inftant,  and  (hifted  the  line  to  new  ground,  a  meafure  of  eighteen 
inches  ftandin?  at  each  end  to  determine  the  didance  betwi^en 
the  rows,  fo  mat  the  plants  ftand  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  every 
dire£lion*  The  cuts  were  ftruck  off  aflant,  and  pufhed  into  the 
ground,  with  the  flanting  face  made  by  the  hatchet  turned  down« 
wards,  left  rain  fhould  run  into  the  pith,  and  rot  the  ftock«  The 
plants  or  cuts  were  put  in  doping  to  an  angle  of  about  75  degrees, 
and  almoft  to  the  furface  of  the  foil.  An  inconvenience,  how-* 
ever,  not  expe^Sed  at  the  time  of  planting,  arofe  from  pufliing 
the  cuts  fo  far  home ;  and  the  advantage  of  eafily  preferving  a 
handfome  ftock  or  head  for  feveral  immediate  fucceffive  years, 
was  in  a  ^eat  meafure  counterbalanced  by  the  tender  ihootsl 
fprihging  at  and  under  the  furface,  being  expofed  to  the  attack  of 
smbs,  in  the  manner  that  grain  is  in  May,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
tome  fpots  of  the  plantation  under  defcription.  The  lower  the 
(hoots  come  off  the  ftock,  the  more  readily  do  Jlttgs  alfo  find  zc^ 
cefs  to  them.  From  all  his  experience,  the  writer  conceives  it 
fafer  to  make  the  cuts  from  fifteen  to  feventeen  inches  long,  and 
allow  four  or  five  of  thefe  inches  to  remain  above  ground,  to  be 
Cut  over  by  the  furface  of  the  foil,  when  the  heads  of  the  ftocks, 
in  a  feries  of  years,  fhall  have  become  too  budiy.  By  this  opera- 
tion, the  vigour  of  the  plants  is  renewed  in  the  moft  decided  and 
efie£lual  manner.  An  inftance  of  its  efficacy  came  to  the  writer's 
knowledge  about  two  years  ago. 

In  the  month  of  May  laft,  the  whole  ground  planted  during 
die  preceding  winter  was  hoed  over,  the  furface  being  completely 
moved  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  for  five  pounds  te^i 
fliillings,  by  the  piece.  The  ground  being  then  remarkably  dry, 
ftrong  heavy  hoes  with  long  heads  and  narrow  faces  were  ufed. 
It  was  hoed  again  in  June,  for  two  pounds  ten  (hillings,  with 
Dutch  or  (hoving  hoes.  This  operation  made  the  furface  as  fine 
and  clean  as  any  garden  ground.  The  (howers  in  July,  and  hot 
weather  in  Auguft,  bringing  up  a  new  fiiifh  of  annuals,  made  it 
neceflary  to  hand-weed  the  whole,  about  the  laft  week  in  Augufty 
and  firft  of  September.  The  hand-weeding  was  performed  chiefly 
by  women  and  children,  at  4d.  to  7d.  per  day,  and  coft  one  pound 
mirteen  (hillings.  In  fome  places  young  plants  of  the  ranunculus 
itpens  made  their  appearance^  no  doubt  from  latent  feeds.    Thisr 
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being  a  perennial  plant,  and  growing  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
foil,  the  Dutch  hoes  were  applied  a  fecond  time,  with  which  the 
plants  of  it  were  cut  over  below  the  bulbs :  this  coft  about  fe- 
vcn  IhiUings  more. 

The  writer  had  planted  about  five  ftatute  acres,  at  two  dificr- 
cnt  periods  prior  to  1801,  with  ofiers.  Thcfc  have,  one  year 
with  another,  tieated  fully  eighteen  pounds  ten  (hillings  an  acre. 
About  three  quarters  of  an  acre  were  refervcd  ftanding  three 
years,  for  cuts  to  the  fcvcn  acres  two  roods  and  one  pole  cftabliflv- 
cd  lail  winter  :  the  remaining  four  and  a  quarter  acres  neated  one 
hundred  guineas  lait  feafon,  paid  at  Candlemas  for  one  year's 
growth,  dedu£ling  about  two  pounds  feven  (hillings  for  hoeing 
and  trimming  the  preceding  fpring.  The  whole  ofier  ground 
in  the  writer's  pofleAion,  and  which  extends  to  twelve  and  a  half 
acres  ilatute  meafure,  including  the  ground  planted  laft  winter, 
is  to  be  cut  this  November  and  December  1 802,  being  all  a  fingle 
year's  growth.  The  price  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  to 
be  paid  at  Candlemas  next ;  and,  if  not  all  cut  before  next  Chriil- 
mas,  by  fpecial  agreement,  the  price  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

The  forts  of  ofiers  in  the  writer's^  plantations  arc,  the  vimina- 
lis  or  common ;  a  variety  with  darker-coloured  bark,  and  flen- 
dercr  (boots,  more  efteemed.  Another  fort  the  writer  had  ori- 
ginally from  Surry,  the  leaves  of  which  are  large,  long,  (harp- 
pointed,  ferrated,  of  bright  green,  and  fmooth  on  both  fides; 
the  bark  is  reddiih,  where  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air.  The  ihoots 
arc  thick  at  the  lower  extremity,  tapering  much  towards  the  point. 
A  fourth  fort  is  a  valuable  ofier  with  bark  of  a  du(ky  a(h-€olour9 
and  as  it  were  fluted  in  the  longitudinal  dire£tion  of  the  (hoots, 
towards  the  fmaller  extremity  ;  the  leaves  are  ferrated,  pale  green, 
and  fmooth  on  botli  fides.  A  fifth  kind,  much  refembling  that 
lad  dcfcribed,  the  leaves  of  which  are  alfo  pale  green,  fmooth  on 
both  fides  and  ferrated,  but  narrower,  fmaller,  and  (harper- 
pointed.  Its  bark  is  not  fo  dufky  ;  it  grows  taller,  and  produces 
more  llioots  than  that  lail  dcfcribed  \  and  though  they  are  good 
twigs,  yet  tiny  are  rather  inferior  to  tliofe  produced  by  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  lail  mentioned.  Thefe  are  the  principal  varieties 
compofing  the  plantation  fubmitted  in  competition.  There  are 
alio  a  fmall  patch  of  the  golden  willow,  and  another  of  what  is 
called  the  packthread. 

The  whole  of  thefc  Ofier  grounds  are  fo  fituated,  that  water 
may  be  thrown  over  them  at  plcafure,  for  a  fum  of  money  under 
five  pounds :  not  that  there  is  as  much  water  as  would  ferre  to 
refre(h  the  whole  at  once  in  dry  weather  in  fummer ;  but  only 
each  bed  in  rotation  ;  a  continual  fupply  being  afibrded  by  ftrong 
fprings  carried  off  by  covered  drains  xrom  oelds  more  elevated. 
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This  improvement  is  meant  to  be  pat  in  prafticc  next  fummcr ; 
for  although  wet  ground  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  produce  good 
oBerst  water  at  command  is  by  the  writer  of  this  Eflay  confidcr- 
cd  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  whole  vegetable  world.  It  is 
from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  part  of  his  principal  plantation,  to 
which  water  is  given  at  will,  that  the  writer  concludes  in  favour 
of  watering  in  dry,  hot  weather.  The  part  alluded  to  is  a  bank 
of  good  earth  thrown  out  of  a  deep  ditch  or  open  drain,  that 
ikirts  the  whole  of  the  north  and  weft  fide  of  the  ground.  This 
bank  is  about  four  hundred  yards  long,  and  on  an  average  may 
be  three  and  a  half  broad.  It  had  for  many  years  been  covered 
with  thiftles,  docks,  hemlocks,  &c. ;  and  though  thefe  had  been 
frequently  mowed  over,  and  more  than  once  were  grubbed  up 
with  the  fpade,  and  hoes  made  for  that  and  fimilar  purpofes,  they 
ibon  again  became  a  nuifance.  In  the  winter  of  1798,  it  was 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  fpades  and  a  Ihoveling,  and  planted 
with  ofiers.  The  water  has  been  fent  in  another  direction  in  fc- 
verc  weather,  and  in  very  dry,  hot  weather,  is  again  turned  into 
the  drain  immediately  behind  the  bank,  and  part  of  it  into  a  fmall 
cut  on  the  fouth  fide  in  front.  On  this  bank,  formerly  a  neft  of 
weeds,  the  writer  has  reafon  to  think  more  value  has  grown  every 
year  fincc  it  was  planted  with  ofiers,  than  on  any  piece  of  land 
of  the  fame  extent,  within  fome  miles  of  it. 

The  principal  errors  into  which  moft  perfons  fall  who  attempt 
to  eftabliih  plantations  of  oficr,  fecm  to  be  the  following  : — em- 
ploying improper  foil,  peat  earth,  perhaps,  or  poor  bog ;  imper- 
feft,  or  perhaps  no  preparation  of  the  foil,  though  proper  in  o- 
thcr  refpccts  ;  bad,  or  ufelefs  forts  planted  j  too  few  cuts  put  in- 
to the  ground ;  want  of  culture,  particularly  during  the  firft 
fpring  and  fummer  after  planting ;  allowing  the  ftioots  to  be  cut 
over  after  Chriftmas,  and  before  the  middle  of  March  •,  which 
may  be  the  caufe  of  the  ftocks  being  much  weakened  by  hard 
froft  fuccecding  heavy  rains  immediately  after  the  twigs  have  been 
cut,  and  before  the  wounds  from  the  knife  are  healed  up.  If  it  is 
expected  to  rear  the  fineft  and  moll  valuable  twigs,  the  land  mullf 
be  cured  of  chilling,  weeping  fprings  *,  and  if  the  foil  is  not  of 
confiderable  riclmefs,  it  mull  be  made  fo  with  manure.  Mode- 
rate moifture  is  favourable  to  the  produdion  of  fine  twigs,  but 
water  continually  ftagnant  may  be  confidcred  as  ruinous.  The 
writer  has  feen  good  ofiers  grow  where  water  ftood  in  the  bottom 
of  an  old  ditch  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  months,  but 
thinks  that  water  continually  ftagnant  is  very  dcftrudtive  in  fum- 
mcr, by  preventing  the  wood  from  ripening  ;  and  he  apprehends 
that  where  good  ofiers  grow  in  water,  the  roots  muft  reach  found, 
dry  foil,  immediately  contiguous,  which  was  the  cafe  in  the  in- 
llaiice  mentioned  above  \  for  the  foil  is  dry,  and  nioderacely  rich 
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9lfo,  on  each  fide  of  the  ditch.  It  may  be  alfo  conCdeied  necef* 
fary  to  trim  and  drefs  the  (locks  from  decayed  wood,  and  to  leave 
only  as  many  buds  on  each  as  you  think  the  plant  will  bring  to  good 
perfe£^ion  in  length  and  ftrength  of  flioot  \  cutting  down  the  fu- 
perabundant  (lumps  to  the  did  wood ;  extirpating  the  weakeft 
(hoots  or  (lumps ;  and  feldom  leaving  more  than  two  buds  or 
eyes  on  thofe  you  make  choice  of  to  (land  to  produce  next  fum- 
mer's  growth. 

This  operation  (hould  be  performed  in  November,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  December ;  or  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April ;  going  regularly  over  the  plantation,  with  a  (Irong,  (harp 
pruning  knife,  examining  every  (lock  with  attention,  and  trim- 
tntng  it  to  the  bed  advantage.  All  this  can  be  done  for  a  trifling 
expence,  if  the  (locks  are  trained  from  the  beginning,  and  regu- 
larly and  carefully  trimmed  every  time  the  plantation  is  cut  over. 
Jnftead  of  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  weak  ihoots,  the  longeft 
probably  little  above  four  feet  long,  as  may  be  obferved  in  plant- 
:tt:ons  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  training  and  trimming  the 
ilock^,  or  pains  taken  co  keep  down  weeds  and  grafs^  by  careful 
and  regular  hoeing  :  the  writer,  by  purfuing  a  different  and  op- 
pofite  management,  has  the  fatisfa£lion  to  fay,  the  (hoots  on  hit 
plantations  of  ofier^,  edablifhed  prior  to  1801,  arc  from  four  to 
3iine  feet  long,  and  of  the  bed  quality.  Where  any  plants  have 
failed,  their  place  fhould  be  early  fupplied  ;  that  is,  next  feafon, 
;is  foon  as  the  plantation  is  cut  over.  Pieces  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  may  be  ufed*  for  cuts,  allowing  eighteen  inches  to  remain 
above  ground,  to  fecure  air  and  head-room  during  the  following 
fummer.  Indeed,  a  greater  length  of  the  rod  put  in  would  aC 
ford  thefe  advantages  dill  more  decidedly :  but  it  is  conceived 
the  fuperior  power  that  would  thereby  be  given  to  the  winds  to 
agitate  the  roots,  would  counterbalance  the  benefit  of  the  addi- 
tional air  and  head-room,  which  by  this  means  might  be  obtained. 

The  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  either  the  method  be  adopted, 
of  taking  a  crop  of  turnips,  and  drawing  and  doring  it,  or 
what  he  pra£lifed  on  the  part  of  the  fanie  ground  planted  in 
the  winter  of  1 796-1 797»  viz.  fummer-fallowing  the  ground, 
and  manuring  it  the  preceding  fum/ner,  or  elfe  trenching  the 
ground  where  the  depth  of  foil  will  allow,  will  prepare  ground 
to  carry  ofiers  with  a  reafonable  profpccl  of  fuccefs. 

He  alfo  conceives  the  value  of  the  produce  of  his  plantations, 
and  thriving  date  thereof  confirmed  by  the  certificates  and  mod 
refpc6lable  reference,  to  fatisfy  the  Society  of  the  price  he  lias 
fold  it  for,  which  accompany  this  eflay,  tend  drongly  to  p^ovc 
fromfn^s,  that  his  modes  of  cultivating  ofiers  are  not  the  word 
that  ever  were  adopted.  If  they  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  it  will  aflord  no  fmalJ  gratification  to 

Salicticus* 


S8o5»  On  the  Chtnefe  PUugh^  with  a  Figure rftbat  Inclement,    tiff 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TUB  FA&MSR's  MAGAZINE. 
SiRt 

1 4hall  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  fatisfa£lory  an- 
fwers  to  the  queries  which  you  are  pleafed  to  fumifh  me  cone  2m- 
ing  the  hufbandry  of  China  and  other  oriental  countries ;  but  as  I 
am  at  prefent  bufy  in  preparing  for  my  voyage,  I  can  only  lend 
you  the  following  (ketch  of  the  Chinefe  plough,  which  may  be 
inferted  in  your  Magazine. 


Fig.  I.  A  The  handle  or  ftilt. 

B  The  beam. 

C  The  focky  which  per- 
forata alfo  the  office  of 
the  coulter. 

D  The  mould-board  ;  an 
iron  piece,  in  fhape  as 
at  fig.  2. 

E  A  (haft  which  fupports 
the  mould-board.  This 
might  be  made  as  in 
the  fig.  tq  let  at  any 
angle,  which  I  think 
would  be  an  impxDve^ 
ment« 

F  F  Two  handks. 
G,  A    b^    through    the 
(ipad,    to    which   the 


it- 


traces  ate  &ftened  Hke 
a  fwingle-tree. 

Fig«  3*  View  of  the  under  part  of 
the  fock.  A,  The  fole  | 
a  (heath  into  iiv|uch  tht 
handle  fixes. 

Fig.  4.  The  end  view  of  the  fock. 

Fig.  5*  A  fide  view  of  the  fock  and 
mould-board* 

,Fig.  6.  A  yoke,  to  the  ends  of 
which  the  traces  are  faf* 
tencd.  It  is  merely  hid 
on  the  neck  of  the  bul* 
lock.  They  have  a  hump 
on  their  fhoukkr,  againft 
which  it  refls.  For  the 
buffalo,  a  kmd  of  collar 
is  ufedt 

O4  Tc 
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You  will  excufe  me  for  adding,  that  I  lately  fent  the  above 
fketch  and  defcription  to  Lord  Somervelle,  together  witK  fome 
obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  oxen  for  draught.  Below,  you  have  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  his  Lordfhip,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
ufe  or  not  as  you  think  proper.     And  I  am  your,  &c, 

Blackheathf  Dec.  31.   1804.  K.  k. 

Copy  Letter  to  Lord  Somerville. 
^  My  Lord, 

*  I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  fending  you  a  (ketch  of  tlie  Chinefe 
plough,  as  I  think  the  adoption  of  it  in  this  country,  on  light  foils 
at  lead,  would  be  a  very  great  improvement.  It  does  not  a  little 
furprife  a  perfon  accuitomed  to  our  comparatively  large,  heavy 
looking  implement,  to  fee  the  heavieft  clay  foils  ploughed  with  a 
deep  furrow  by  .this  flight  inftrument,  drawn  by  one  buffalo. 
I  think  there  muft  be  a  great  fuperiority  in  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  conftrufted.  One  evident  advantage  is,  that  there  cannot 
be  one  fifth  of  the  f  rift  ion  that  tliere  is  in  one  of  our  ploughs. 
Another  is  the  being  able  to  return  in  the  fame  furrow.  Both 
fides  being  alike,  the  handle,  which  is'lield  over  to  the  right  hand 
in  going  up,  being  turned  to  the  left  in  returning,  lays  the  fur- 
row flice  the  fame  way. 

*  The  expence  of  fuch  a  plough  muft  be  very  fmall,  and  it  is  fo 
light  that  a  man  can  eafily  carry  it  on  his  ihoulder.     The  plough- 
man manages  it  with  great  eale,  generally  with  one  hand.     On 
light  foils,  one  bullock  is  ufed  fthey  are  aoout  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
Highland  cow).     On  the  clay  toils,  which  about  Canton  are  like 
our  carfes,  and  which  they  always  plough  very  wet,  they  ufe  a 
buffalo,  being  ftronger,  and  fond  of  wet  and  mud.     I  need  not 
enumerate  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  ufe  of  it. 
But  I  am  afraid,  from  its  apparent  flightnefs,  it  may  not  have  a 
fair  trial.     Many  of  our  farmers  would  no  doubt  view  it  with  great 
contempt,  thinking  it  only  fit  to  plough  up  a  flower  plat.     But  I 
affure  you,  a  Chinefe  ploughman  would  laugh  as  heartily  at  Small's 
plough  with  two  horfes,  as  a  Lothian  farmer  would  at  the  clumfy 
macnine  with  fix  horfes  ufed  in  this  neighbourhood.    Should  you 
think  it  worth  a  trial,  I  fhall  moft  willingly  wait  on  any  tradef- 
man  in  town  to  give  every  information  in  my  power*     For,  be- 
ing no  draftOnan,  the  fketch  I  have  fent  may  reuuire  explanation. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  plough  I  have  feen  in  China  \  but  there 
is  another  form,  on  the  fame  principle,  in  a  book  of  plaf^,  with 
explanations  of  the  method  of  cultivating  rice  (the  greateft  objeft 
in  Chinefe  hufbandry)  and  the  management  of  tlie  filk-wormi 
publiflied  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in^ 
my  poflcfTion. '  •  '  ' 


iSoj-  0^  Farm  Hung.  %\1 

Td  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THB   FARMER^S    IIAGAZINB. 

On  the  Right  of  the  Outgoing  Tenant  to  the  Dung  made  in  tie  lafi 

Tear  of  his  Leafe, 

Sir, 

Some  time  ago,  I  ftated.in  your  Magazine  (vol.  III.  p.  189. 
May  1802)  feme  remarks  on  farm  dung  and  flraw,  particularly 
as  to  the  manner  they  fell  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  end  of  a  leafe» 
by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  the  deciiions  of  the 
courts  there.  . 

Within  tliefe  few  weeks,  a  queilion  on  that  fubjedi  from  Eaft 
Lotliian,  between  George  Thomfoa  tenant  in  Hermandftone- 
Miil,  and  Lord  Sinclair,  came,  by  bill  of  advocation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Sheriff  of  HaddingtonOiire,  before  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank,  Ordinary  in  the  Court  of  Seflion.  His  Lordihip  pro- 
nounced an  interlocutory  fentence  in  that  procefs,  which  applies 
to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  it ;  but  he  dated,  in  his  notes» 
that  the  Court  of  Seflion  had,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyfs 
againd  Wright,  a  decifipn  which  is  mentioned  in  my  former  let- 
ter, refolved,  that  in  that  and  all  cafes  which  might  come  before 
them  relative  to  farm  dung,  they  would  adhere  to  the  decifion  of 
27th  Januay  1 767,  Finnie  againft  Trotter,  alfo  there  mentioned^ 
notwitiiilanding  the  alteration  in  the  practice  of  laying  on  dung 
fince  that  dccilion  \  *  by  which  the  law  of  Scotland  now  ftandft 
thus  with  regard  to  tlie  farm  dung  and  flraw  of  an  outgoing  te- 
nant. 

The  outgoing  farmer  has  a  right  to  full  value  for  the  dung 
only  which  is  made  after  the  term  of  Whitfunday  that  occurs  af- 
ter Vowing  his  lall  crops,  that  is,  the  dung  made  after  the  laft 
Whitfunday  of  his  leafe,  and  no  more. 

The 


*  For  corrednefs  fake,  we  prefcnt  a  copy  of  this  decifion  regarding 
farm  dung  in  the  words  of  the  Dictionary  of  Decifioos  of  the  Court  of 
SelTion.  *  A  tenant  removing  from  his  farm  at  Michaelmas,  left  m 
quantity  of  dung  on  the  land,  coUeCied  from  November  of  the  year 
preceding  ;  for  the  value  of  which  he  brought  an  a6iion  againft  the 
mafter  and  the  incoming  tenant.  Urged  in  defence.  That  he  ought 
to  have  laid  that  dung  on  his  bear  land  ;  and  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
is  bound  to  labour  the  land  of  his  farm  in  the  fame  manner  the  laft 
year  as  any  other.  The  Lords  found  the  tenant  only  entitled  to  die 
value  of  the  dung*  made  after  the  bear-feed  time  of  that  year :  January 
27th  1 767,  Finnic  contra  Trotter  of  Mortonhall^  ' 
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The  ftraw  of  his  laft  crop  the  farmer  may  difpofe  of  at  plea- 
fure,  unlefs  otherwife  bound  by  fpecial  balrgaioj  a$  mentioned  in 
my  former  letter.  ,  A.  S« 

Jprit  1805. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

It  exceeds  our  abilities  to  comprehend  either  what  Is  the  hw 
of  Scotland  nd  interim^  with  refpe£^  to  the  outgoing  tenant's  ri^ht 
in  the  dung  of  the  laft  crop  but  one,  or  the  principles  which 
|ruided  the  Superior  Court  when  they  fixed  the  law  in  the  way 
defcribed  by  our  correfpondent.  One  obfervation,  however, 
ftrikes^  us,  and  we  make  it  with  fubmiffion,  namely,  that  every 
attempt  to  reftricl  or  leflen  the  outgoing  tenant's  rignt  in  the  dung 
lying  on  the  premifes  at  his  departure,  muft  eventually  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  profperity  of  hufbandry.  Laying  J  uftice  afide,  and 
confidering  the  bufinefs  merely  as  a  queftion  of  expediency,  the 
Btility  of  giving  value  for  the  dung  that  remains  may  eafily  be  de- 
monftrated.  For  inftance,  the  quantity  may  be  leflened  at  leaft  one 
third,  by  cutting  the  preceding  crop  in  a  flovenly  manner.  It  may 
be  curtailed,  and  alfo  much  injured,  by  improvident  and  careleft 
management ;  or  it  may  be  carried  out  and  laid  upon  the  ground 
when  in  an  unripe  ftate,  and  little  benefit  gained  from  the  appli- 
cation. AH  thefe  things  may  be  done  by  the  old  tenant,  becaufe 
there  is  neither  ftatute  nor  common  law  to  ftop  him,  and  they 
are  conformable  to  the  old  fyftem.  The  modem  cuftom  of  pay- 
ing him  for  the  dung  left,  produced  beneficial  confequences  on  ail 
fides.  It  infured  good  management  from  the  outgoing  tenant, 
becaufe  his  intereft  was  therewith  connefted.  It  proved  benefi- 
cial to  the  incoming  tenant,  by  fumifhin'^  him  with  dung  for 
manuring  fummer  fallow  in  the  firft  year  of  his  pofTeffion,  and,  in 
ibort,  caufed  the  bufinefs  of  a  farm  to  go  on  fomething  in  the  like 
regular  manner  as  if  a  change  of  tenants  had  not  taken  place. 
We  forbear  from  faying  more.  N. 

TO  THE  CONPU^OR  O^  THE  f  ARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

If  you  or  any  of  your  readers  woijld  give  a  full  illuftration  of 
the  following  pafi^age  quoted  from  the  late  Earl  of  Haddington's 
Treatife  on  Foreft  Trees,  it  wo^ld  much  oblige  your  humble 
fervant,  Tintoriana. 

'  One  thing  more.  If  an  oak,  afii,  "or  elm  is  crooked,  4iit 
the  ftem  quite  through  the  barkj  and  it  will  grow  ftra^ht.  ** 
phap.  II.  p.  30.  edit.  1756. 


m  ' 
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ai 


Being,  with  permiflion  of  John  Burnet  Efq,,  hb  Majefty^s 
Sheriff-Depute  ot  the  county  of  Haddington,  furntfhed  with  the 
feveral  accounts  of  grain  deponed  to  before  him  in  the  proceb  for 
afcertaining  the  fiars  of  that  county  for  crop  and  year  1804,  we^ 
with  much  fatisfadiion,  prefent  the  following  abftraA  of  them  to 
our  readers,  trufting  that  the  fame  will  be  receired  as  a  proof  of 
our  defire  to  convey  information  upon  every  agricultural  fubjedl. 
Upon  this  occafion,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  exprefs  the  high  lenfe 
entertained  by  us  of  the  polite  attention  (hewn  by  Mr  fiumeC, 
and  Mr  Fairbaim  his  fubftitute,  in  fo  readily  complying  with  our 
requeft. 


Sluanttiy  of  Grain  deponed  to  before  the  Sheriff  of  Haddington^ 
March  I.  1805,  and  Prices  at  which  it  was  bought  and  fold, 
being  all  of  Crop  1 804,  and  received  or  delivered  within  tig 
Bounds  of  the  County^ 
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Abftraft  of  Peas— Crop  1804. 
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N.  J?.--The  prices  of  peas  and  beans  mixed,  and  clean  beans, 
V  hich  form  the  chief  articles  of  black  crop^  raifed  within  the 
county,  are  not  received  as  evidence  by  the  Sheriff. 
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A  Short  Account  of  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  in  Com  calUdby  Farm* 
ers  the  BUghtj  the  Mildew^  and  the  Ruft.  By  Sir  Joieph  Banks, 
Bart.     London,  1805. 

Wheat  is  fubjecl  to  more  difcafes  than  other  grains,  and  in 
fome  feafong,  efpecially  in  wet  ones,  heavier  lofles  are  fuftained 
from  thofe  difeafes  than  are  felt  in  the  culture  of  any  other  cuUnifer- 
ous  crop  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Wheat  may  fufier  from 
the  attack  of  infe£^s  at  the  root  \  from  blight,  which  primarily 
tffedis  the  leaf  or  draw,  and  ultimately  deprives  the  gram  of  fu^- 
iicient  nouriihment;  from  mildew  on  the  ear,  which  operates 
thereon  with  the  force  of  an  ap6ple£tic  ftroke  ;  and  from  gum  of 
different  (hades,  which  lodges  on  the  chafF  qs  cups  in  which  the 
grain  is  depofited.  Theorifts  often  negle£t  thefe  diftia&ions,  or 
confound  the  different  diforders  to  which  this  valuable  grain  is 
cxpofed)  but  the  pTa£tical  farmer,  who  feduloufly  examines  his 
crop  in  every  ftage  of  its  growth,  will  not  readily  fall  into  fuch' 
errors. 

The  lofs  fuftained  in  England  oti  the  laft  crop  wa^  fo  great,  as^ 
to  occaGon  fonfe  inveftigation  concerning  the  caufes  from  which 
it  originated;  and,  amongft  others,  that  refpefiable  naturalift. 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Baronet,  attempted  to  afcertain  the  caufes,  and 
to  find  out  fuitable  remedies.  Thctugh  highly  difpofed  to  refpeft 
the  motives  which  influenced  him  to  lay  the  refult  of  his  inquiries 
before  the  public,  we  are  afraid  that  agriculturifts  will  receive  lit* 
tie  benefit  therefrom :  nay  more,  we  arc  fcrioufly  apprehenfive, 
that  his  opinions,  if  a£led  upon,  would,  in  more  refpedis  than 
one,  be  attended  with  the  moil  ruinous  ^nd  deftru£tive  confe- 
quences. 

Sir  Jofeph,  without  inquiry,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  blight 
mildew,  and  ruft,  are  one  and  the  fame  diforder,  though  the  mole 
of  agriculturifts  have  hitherto  reckoned  them  feparate  difeafe^ 
brought  on  at  different  periods,  and  occafioned  by  difierent 
caufes.  It  may'*  be  laid  down  as  a  primary  principle,  that 
the  proximate  caufe  of  every  difeafe  which  attacks  the  ftalk  ani 
ear  of  wheat  plants  may  be  found  in  the  ftate  of  the  weather  at 
the  time,  conjoined  with  the  circumftances  of  foil,  fituation,  and 
feed  tb')^  has  been  ufed.    It  is  difficult  to  claffify  thefe  difeafes, 
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or  defcribe  them  in  a  di(lin£^  manner  \  becaufe  the  fentiments,  or 
rather  the  language  of  agriculturifts  on  this  fiibje£):  is  arbitra* 
ry  and  indiftinft.  Notwithftanding  that  they  are,  by  the  great 
body  of  farmers,  attributed  to  atmofpherical  influence  folely, 
yet  much  confufion  arifes  in  their  nomenclature ;  for  many  peo«> 
pie,  like  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  ufe  the  terms  of  blighty  mildewy  and 
tufty  as  fynonymous,  though,  to  us,  thev  appear  as  dt(ltn£b  dif- 
eafes.  Blight,  according  to  our  ideas,  originates  from  moid  or 
foggy  weatlier,  and  from  hoar-froft,  the  effeds  of  which,  wheA 
expelled  by  a  hot  fun,  are  firft  difcemible  on  the  draw,  and  af- 
terwards on  the  ear,  in  a  greater  or  lefTer  degree,  according  to  lo*- 
cal  circumdances.  Let  a  field  be  examined  in  a  day  or  two  after 
fuch  weather,  and  a  careful  obfcrver  will  foon  be  fatisfied,  that  the 
fibres  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are  contracted  and  enfeebled,  in  co]>> 
fequence  of  what  may  be  called  a  (loppage  of  perfpiration.  This 
diforder  may  take  place  either  earlier  or  later,  but  is  mod  fatal 
when  it  appears  at  the  time  the  grain  is  forming  in  the  ear.  It 
may  appear  at  an  earlier  dage  ;  and  though  the  produdiive  powers 
of  the  plant  will  thereby  be  lefTened,  yet,  if  circumdances  are 
afterwards  favourable,  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced  may  not 
be  much  impaired ;  or  it  may  appear  after  the  grain  is  fully  formed  ; 
and  very  little  damage,  except  to  the  draw,  {hall  then  be  fudained. 

Mildew,  again,  dridly  fpeaking,  may  be  ranked  as  a  difeafe 
which  affeds  the  ear,  and  is  brought  on  by  caufes  fomewhat  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  which  occafion  blight,  though  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  feafon.  If  this  diforder  comes  on  immediately 
after  the  fird  appearance  of  the  ear,  the  draw  will  alfo  be  afied:* 
cd  ;  but  if  the  grain  is  nearly  or  fully  formed,  then  injury  on  the 
draw  is  not  much  difcemible.  We  have  feen  a  crop  which  car- 
ried wheat  that  was  mildewed,  where  the  draw  was  perfeftly 
frefti,  though,  indeed,  this  rarely  happens.  A  fevere  mildew^ 
however,  effeftually  prevents  both  corn  and  draw  from  making 
any  further  progrefs,  the  whole  plant  apparently  every  day  going 
backward,  till  exidence  in  a  manner  ceafes  altogether.  Somei^- 
thing  of  akin  to  mildew  is  the  gum  or  red  oaker,  which,  in  aU 
warm,  moid  feafons,  attaches  itfelf  to  the  ear,  and  often  occa* 
fions  confiderable  damage.  All  thefe  diiFerent  diforders  are  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  infefls  *,  which  aniraalcula,  by  many  people 
who  take  eflFcft  for  caufe,  are  confidered,  though  without  the 
lead  foundation,  as  the  authors  of  the  mifchief  that  follows. 
Their  appearance,  however,  may  judly  be  attributed  to  the  difc 
eafed  date  of  the  plant ;  for  wherever  putrefaSion  takes  places 
either  in  animal  or  vegetable  fubdances,  the  prefence  of  thefe  in- 
fers will  never  be  wanting. 

Another  diforder  which  ade£ls  wheat,  and,  by  feveral  people 
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denominated  the  real  ruft,  is  brought  on  by  exceffive  heatSi  which 
occafion  the  plants  to  fufFer  from  a  privation  of  nouriOiment,  and 
become  Gckly  and  feeble.  In  this  atrophical  (late,  a  kind  of  daft 
gathers  on  the  flalk  and  leaves,  which  increafes  with  the  difeafe, 
till  the  plant  is  in  a  great  meafure  worn  out  and  exhaufted.  The 
only  remedy  in  this  cafci  and  it  is  one  that  cannot  eafily  be  ad- 
miniflered  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  a  plentiful  fupply  of  moifture, 
by  which,  if  received  in  time,  namely,  before  confumption  is 
too  far  advanced,  the  crop  is  benefited  in  a  degree  proportional 
with  the  extent  of  nourifhment  received,  and  the  ftage  at  which 
the  difcafe  has  arrived.  We  have  rcafon  to  believe,  that  ruft 
is  feldomer  difcerned  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  becaufe  our 
fummers  are  neither  fo  warm  nor  fo  early  as  thofe  of  our  fouthem 
neighbours.  Neither  is  blight  very  prevalent  in  this  northern 
climate.  Mildew,  in  fa£l,  is  the  diforder  which  Scotifh  agricul- 
turifls  have  mod  to  dread,  and  the  alone  preventive  is  the  ufe 
of  thin-chafFed  wheats ;  thefe,  even  in  the  word  feafonsi  being 
only  partially  injured. 

Having  offered  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  we  (hall  examine 
what  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  communicates  on  this  important  fubjed. 

Sir  Jofeph  fets  out  by  obferving,  that  *  botanifts  have  long 
known  that  blight  in  corn  is  occafioned  by  the  growth  of  a  minute 
parafitic  fungus  or  mufhroom  on  the  leaves,  items,  and  glumes 
of  the  living  plant,'  which  fungus  or  muihroom,  he  thinks, 
(p.  1 1.)  may  be  *  brought  into  the  field  in  a  few  ftalks  of  infe£l- 
cd  draw,  uncorrupted,  among  the  mafs  of  dung  laid  on  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  fowing. '  Whether  botanifts  have  long  enter** 
tained  fuch  notions,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  though 
we  are  tolerably  certain,  that  few  practical  ^griculturifts  have 
thought  on  the  fubje£l  in  that  way.  Indeed,  the  (irft  link  of  Sir 
Jofeph*s  theory  is  inftantly  broke  through  by  himfelf,  for  he  ac- 
knowleges,  '  that  the  clover  leas,  on  which  no  dung  was  ufed, 
were  as  much  infe£led  laft  autumn  as  the  manured  crops. '  The 
fource  whence  the  fungi  originated  being  thus  clofed  up,  we 
muft  regard  their  exiftence,  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  a  queftionable 
circumftance,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  other  caufes  for  the 
mifchief  faid  to  be  committed  by  them  on  the  wheat  crop  of  laft 
feafon. 

Though  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  believe,  that  para- 
Ctical  animalcule  were  the  agents  of  the  mifchief,  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  imputed  to  atmofpherical  influence,  yet  it  is  not 
quite  clear,  whether  exceflive  drought  or  exceflive  rains  occafion- 
ed it.  Perhaps  both  had  their  influence.  The  exceflive  drought 
firft  debilitated  the  plant,  and,  being  immediately  fucceeded  by 
cxccflTive  rains,  which  came  on  when  the  crop  was  in  a  critical 
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ftage,  a  fe^cre  lofs,  fererer  than  what  it  would  have  been^  had 
circumftances  been  difTcrem,  neceflarily  enfucd.  This  conclu'^ 
fion  will  without  difficulty  be  admitted  by  every  farmer  much 
concerned  in  the  growing  of  wheats  who  haa  attentively  remark* 
ed  on  hi$  crops  in  the  various  ftages  of  their  growth,  and  com* 
pared  the  extent  of  produce  in  different  years,  u  ith  the  weather 
when  the  filling  and  ripening  procefTes  were  going  forward. 

Whether  blight  and  mildew  is  confidered  feparately,  or  viewed 
as  one  and  the  fame  diforder,  appearing  at  diiferent  periods  of 
the  plant's  growth,  we  are  clear  that  both  may  with  truth  be 
reckoned  to  proceed  from  an  unhealthy  atmofphere,  when  the 
crop  is  in  certain  ftages  of  its  progrefs  to  maturity.  Every  farmer 
is  fatisfied,  that  not  only  the  eitent,  but  the  very  appearance  of 
blight  and  mildew  are  entirely  governed  by  thefeafons  ;  and  that, 
with  refpefk  to  wheat,  the  kind  fown,  namely,  whether  thin  or 
thick-chaffed,  has  a  very  confiderable  effeci  in  leff'ening  or  in- 
creafing  the  efft^cls  of  thefe  baneful  diforders,  and  that  even  foil, 
culture,  and  (ituation,  have  each  tiieir  refpe<!^ive  influence.  It 
rarely  occurs  that  either  blight  or  mildew  are  felt  in  dry,  warm 
feafons,  except  in  clofe  confined  fields,  where  the  evening  dews 
ftagnate,  and  remain  till  removed  by  the  meridian  fun.  Hence 
the  wheat  crops,  in  fuch  fituations,  feldom  or  never  efcape  a  par- 
tial or  general  injury.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  every  moift  feafon^ 
whether  cold  or  warm,  blight,  mildew,  and  gum,  on  the  car, 
are  eicpericnced  in  a  greater  or  leffcr  degree.  In  fuch  feafons, 
thin-chaffed  wheats  are  omchlefs  injured  than  thofe  that  arc  thick- 
chaffed,  which  circumftance  is  in  dirc61  oppofition  to  the  do£^rine 
of  blight,  mildew  and  ruft  being  brought  on  by  parafitical  phmta 
or  fungi.  Among  many  others  in  our  power  to  flate,  a  convinc- 
ing inilance  occurred  in  that  fatal  year  1 709,  when  few  fields  c- 
fcapcd  mildew  of  the  moil  aggravated  kind.  On  one  field  car- 
rying both  kinds,  fowed  in  one  day,  and  haiveflied  in  like  man- 
ner, we  had  not  only  one  third  more  produce  from  the  part  which 
carried  thin-chafft^d  grain,  but  adlually  fold  it  two  (liillings  and 
fixpence  per  buihel  higher  in  tlic  public  market,  than  the  other 
would  fetch.  iSoil,  culture,  and  fituation,  hai'e,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  an  influence  in  the  growth  and  progrefs  of  difcafefj.  Some 
foils  are  naturally  fo  moiit  at  bottom,  that  dampnefs  ifltics  from 
them  at  all  times.  Superior  culture,  and  cxccflivc  manuring,  arc 
apt  to  caufe  a  crop  to  be  early  lodged,  in  which  cafe,  one  difeafe 
or  orlier  is  fure  to  feize  upon  it  j  and  a  fouthern  afpcft,  and  every 
confined  fituation,  are  much  more  hazardous  than  thofe  of  a 
northern  or  weftern  afpe£l,  and  where  the  air  has  free  egrefs.  Irt 
a  word,  when  hoar  froit  or  vapour  of  any  kind  is  dilpelled  bf 
wind,  no  danger  will  follow  to  the  crop ;  but,  where  a  hot  fun 
16  the  agent,  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  moft  ferlous  loffes. 
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Now,  were  Sir  Jofeph  Banks's  hypothefis  corrcft,  namely^ 
that  blight,  mildew  and  rud  are  produced  by  fungi  on  the  plants, 
we  fhould  humbly  fuppofe  that  it  matters  not  much' what  the 
feafon  may  be  ;  whether  thin  or  thick-chafFed  wheats  are  fown ; 
nor  what  the  foil  and  (ituation  of  wheat  fields.  If  the  fuiigi 
once  get  there,  all  is  over,  unlefs  every  hand,  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, is  fet  to  work  in  felef^ing  and  deftroying  the  infected 
plants,  before  the  difeafe  has  taken  pofleflion  of  the  whole  field, 
and  contaminated  the  neighbourhood.  This  to  us  appears  to  be  ' 
the  only  remedy  fuggefted  by  the  worthy  baronet ;  and  whether 
it  is  practicable,  or  rather  whether  the  cure  would  not  be  worfe 
than  the  difeafe,  we  mud  leave  others  to  determine.  We  have 
explained  his  hypothefis  in  fuch  a  way  as  farmers  may  under- 
iland  it ;  and  as  for  philofophers,  we  are  not  fo  prefumptuoufly 
arrogant,  as  to  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  any  thing  from  horn- 
ble  farming  reviewers  can  have  the  fmalleft  influence  in  regulat- 
ing their  fentiments. 

Here  we  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  if  Sir  Jofeph  was  fatis- 
fied  of  the  re£lttude  of  Fontana's  theory,  the  principle  which 
induced  him  at  this  time  to  claim  public  notice  ought  to  have 
brought  him  forward  much  earlier.  He  appears  to  have  been 
equally  illuminated  in  1 767,  when  Fontana  publifhed  his  obfer- 
vations,  as  he  is  now  in  1805,  when  he  comes  forward  to  retail 
this  dale  account,  without  being  furnidied  with  an  additional 
remark.  We  are  free  to  fay,  that,  if  the  author  were  not  a 
man  high  in  rank,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  pub- 
lication,would  have  been  difregarded  by  every  farmer  in  Great 
Britain.  What  is  it  that  he  means  to  teach  them  ?  Or  what 
indruflion  docs  he  convey  for  their  benefit  ?  If  thefe  queftions 
were  put  to  us,  candour  would  influence  us  to  acknowledge  that 
a  fatisfaftory  reply  exceeded  our  abilities. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  it  does  not  appear  that  farmers  wilt 
receive  either  good  or  evil  from  Sir  Jofcph's  hypothefis,  vnlefi^ 
they  fhould  credit  it  fo  far  as  to  hunt  their  fields  for  the  fungi, 
when  no  doubt  much  of  the  young  crop  might  be  trampled 
down,  and  otlierwife  dedroyed.  We  are  more  afraid  that  farm- 
ers, in  thofe  hard  times,  will  be  difpofed  to  follow  his  advice  in 
another  point,  and  fow  infe£l:ed  or  imperfe£b  feed,  though  fure- 
ly  fuch  an  advice  is  inconfident  with  every  edabliflved  opinion, 
whether  fanftioned  by  experience  or  analogy. 

Sir  Jofeph  fays,  p.  1 2,  *  It  cannot  be  improper  in  this  place 
to  remark,  that  although  the  feeds  of  wheat  are  rendered,  by 
the  exhauding  power  of  the  fungus,  fo  lean  and  fhrivelled,  that 
fcarce  any  flour,  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  can  be  obtain^ 
ed  by  grinding  them,  thefe  very  feeds  will,  except  perhaps,  in 
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rery  worft  cafes,  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  feed-corn,  as  well 
le  faireft  and  plumped  fample  that  can  be  obtained,  and  in 
\  refpefls  better ;  for,  as  a  buHiel  of  much  blighted  corn 
contain  one  third  at  lead  more  grains  in  number  than  a  bu«* 
of  plump  corn,  three  bufhels  of  fuch  corn  will  go  as  far  in 
ng  land,  as  four  bufhels  of  large  grain.  * 
hat  light  or  defe£live  wheat  will  vegetate  and  produce  a 
t,  we  do  not  feel  difpofed  to  contradi^ ;  but  that  fuch  will 
tate  as  briikly,  or  put  out  a  ftem  of  equal  (Irength,  and  ca- 
e  of  withftanding  the  fevere  winter  blalts,  as  thofe  produced 
I  found  feed,  we  mull  be  excufed  for  not  believing.  Let  it 
be  confidered  that  a  plant  of  young  wheat,  unlefs  when  ve- 
irly  fown,  lives  three  or  four  months,  in  a  great  meafure, 
1  the  nourifhment  which  it  derives  from  the  parent  feed  \ 
that  fuch  nourifhment  can,  in  no  view  of  the  fubje£l,  be  fo 
t  when  the  parent  is  lean  and  emaciated,  as  when  found> 
thy,  and  vigorous.  Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  a  plant 
uced  from  the  befl  and  wetghtieft  feed,  rouft,  in  every  cafe, 
rr  a  parity  of  other  circumflances,  have  a  (tronger  conftt- 
m  at  the  outfet,  which  neceflarily  qualifies  it  to  pufh  on 
,  greater  energy  when  the  feafon  of  growth  arrives.  With- 
reafoning,  however,  on  thefe  matters,  becaufe,  a  priori^  any 
\  of  that  kind  is  unnecefTary,  it  may  be  ftated,  that  we  have 
fields  which  were  partly  fown  with  found,  partly  with  miU 
!d  feed,  and  the  difference  was  difcernible  at  one  glance 
ugh  the  whole  winter  months.  Indeed,  the  economy  of  na- 
would  be  overturned,  had  any  other  refult  followed.  A 
Jer  of  cattle  or  flieep  would  not  a£l  more  foolifhly,  who 
ed  that  a  deformed  diminutive  bull  or  ram  would  produce 
good  (lock,  than  the  corn  farmer  does  who  ufes  unfound  or 
oper  feed. 

"e  have  in  fubflance  admitted,  that  mildewed  feed  wilt  ve* 
e,  though,  in  one  inftance,  we  remember  of  a  field  fown 
fuch  feed,  where  three  fourths  of  the  grain  at  leafl  lay  al* 
her  dormant ;  but  we  contend,  even  under  the  above  ad-» 
Dn,  that  fuch  feed  ought  not  to  be  trufled,  feeing  it  furniih* 
ants  unable  to  withftand  the  fevere  blafls  of  winter  and 
g.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  fome  feafons,  even  the  flrong- 
>oted  wheat  futFers  feverely ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
ireak  and  feeble  plants  always  perifh  firll*  But  what  may 
peAed,  when  the  whole  plants  are  weak  and  debilitated^ 
cefTarily  mud  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  produced  from  light 
,  till  the  coronal  roots  arc  formed,  and  able  to  fearch  for 
p  When  that  period  arrives,  perhaps,  the  battle  is  in  a  great 
jre  won  -,  but  how  many  thoufands  xnaj  be  fl^in  before  that 
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ftaj^e  is  reached.  That  there  is  a  danjjcr  from  weak  feed,  and 
not  a  little  one,  we  prefumc  will  not  be  difputed  ;  and  that  the 
farmer  who  expofes  himfelf  to  fuch  a  danger  does  not  zSt  wifely, 
needs  not  any  demonflration. 

But  another  reafon  operates  with  us  ag-iinft  the  ufe  of  mildew- 
ed wheat,  which  at  leail  defcr\'es  confideration.  Is  tliere  not 
fome  rifle  that  the  difeafe  may  go  from  the  parent  to  the  crop, 
and  that  the  produce  may  thereby  be  leflTened  ?  We  do  not  go 
fo  far  as  to  foy,  that  this  difeafe,  like  fmut,  begets  its  likc^  though 
there  is  a  degree  of  rilk  in  tlie  ufe  of  mildewed  feed,  which  no 
prudent  farmer  would  choofe  to  hazard  who  could  avoid  it.  On 
this  point,  we  have  the  refpeftable  fupport  of  Sir  John  Sinclair* 
Bart.,  who,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, September  1795,  fays,  *  Every  exertion  ought  to  be 
made  to  fecure  an  abundant  fupply  of  wheat ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  efrefting  fo  defirable  an  objeft,  it  is  eilentially  necefliiry 
that  none  but  the  bed  feed  fliould  be  made  ufe  of.  In  fom^  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Yorklhire,  the  mildew  has  been 
much  complained  of.  Any  feed  wfeSled  ivith  that  diforder  ought 
to  be  avoided  ns  much  us  pojftble^  atid  twtalnted  feed^  at  any  ex* 
fcnce^  ought  to  be  proaired, '  Sir  John,  in  this  advice,  difplays 
a  correftnefs  of  opinion,  which  we  truil  wiH  never  be  loft  fignt 
of  by  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

As  already  faid,  we  decidedly  think  that  blight,  rmldew  and 
ruft  are  occaiioned  by  atmofpherical  influence.  A  field  of  earlier 
or  later  growth  may  cfcape,  when  conterminous  ones  fuflfer  i  be- 
caufe  the  real  mildew  is  moft  deftruftive  when  the  grain  is  under 
the  filling  procefs.  Wheat  fown  in  fpring  is  as  fufceptible  of  in- 
jury as  that  fown  in  autumn  and  winter.  In  crop  1781,  when 
the  winter  wheat  was  plump  and  produftive,  the  fpring  fown 
fields  were  rendered  almoft  ufelefs  by  eight  days  of  clofe  fogs, 
when  the  grain  was  in  the  milky  ftate  •,  and  that  tlie  Lincolnfhire 
fpring  fown  wheat  efcaped  this  year,  when  tlie  winter  grain  fuf- 
fered  fo  much,  can  alone  be  attributed  to  the  fine  weather  which 
fct  in  at  a  critical  period.  Had  the  wetnefs  continued  eight  or 
ten  days  longer,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  like  evil 
Would  have  befallen  both. 

How  Sir  Jofeph,  for  a  moment,  could  make  it  a  queftion» 
whether  the  ftraw  of  a  crop  that  has  been  blighted  is  equally  nu- 
tritious with  that  of  a  found  crop,  is  wonderful  indeed.  He 
might,  with  the  like  propriety,  have  made  it  a'  matter  of  inquiry* 
whether  the  flefli  of  a  fcabbed  fheep  contains  as  much  juice  and 
nouriihment  as  that  of  one  fat,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  The  in* 
£e£led  ftraw  of  1781,  when  the  fpring  wheat  of  Scotland  was 
fcvcrely  mildewed,  contained  little  or  no  nutritive  fubftance.    It 
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wraa  of  a  black  and  grey  colour,  and  little  better  thatn  a  caput  mor" 
tuum.  The  draw  of  1799  is  all  \Vithin  our  remembrance.  It  was 
light;  a  convincing  proof  of  pocerty.  In  faft,  every  difeafe  which 
primarily  attacks  the  ftraw,  reduces  its  value  in  as  great  a  degree 
\%  it  does  that  of  the  grain  thereon  produced. 

The  preface,  to  us,  is  perfeftly  unintelligible.  Sir  Jofepli 
hopes,  that  either  the  not  diftributing  the  pamphlet  before  the 
end  of  wheat-feed  time,  or  the  engraver  not  having  fulfilled  his 
engagement  in  fending  him  the  pLites  foon  enough,  will  be  con- 
Cdered  as  a  fuiHcient  apology  for  want  of  aftual  obfervations  011 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  Pray,  Sir  Jofeph,  can  fuch 
an  apology  be  received  as  a  fuflicient  excufe  for  prefenting  an  im- 
perfed  work.  The  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  too  ftriking 
to  efcape  the  moft  fuperficiiU  obfer\'cr ;  for  the  longer  that  the 
publication  was  delayed,  the  more  time  was  given  for  making 
and  coUe£ling  obfervations.  Few  authors  would  have  ufed  fuch 
an  apology  \  and  had  not  the  name  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  been  af- 
fixed to  it,  we  would  in  charity  have  believed,  that  fome  good 
old  woman  had,  on  this  occafion,  taken  up  the  pen  as  a  relief 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  diftaff. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  muft  exprefs  our  fuiprife,  that  a  gentle- 
man  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks's  good  fenfe  fhould  have  committed  liim- 
felf  fo  decidedly  on  a  bufinefs  with  which,  to  fay  no  more,  he 
feems  impcrfeftly  acquainted.  His  inquiries  may  amufe  a  few 
fpeculative  people,  but  cannot  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  pra(Elical 
agriculturift.  So  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  we  arc  not  fure 
but  that  they  may  produce  much  mifchief.  Had  he  recommended 
the  felec^ion  of  fuch  varieties  of  wheat  as  are  conftitutionally  dif? 
pofed  to  refill  the  attacks  of  blight,  mildew  and  ruft,  his  publi- 
cation might  have  been  of  fome  advantage ;  but  as  he  would  in- 
diredlly  lead  us  to  believe  that  all  varieties  are  equally  expofed  to 
thofe  baneful  diforders,  and  recommends  the  ufe  of  unfound  and 
imperfect  grain  for  feed,  we  mull  regard  it  in  a  very  different 
light.  The  ancients  perfonified  the  demons  that  blafted  the  corn  \ 
and  Varro,  in  particular,  thus  invoked  their  mercy  :  *  Robiguni 
ac  Floram,  quibus  propitiis,  neque  Robigo  frumenta  atquc  ar- 
bores  corrumpit,  neque  non  tempellive  llorent,  itaquc  Publico 
Robigo  feriiv,  Robigalia,  Florx  huli  Floralia,  inftituti.  '  It  ii 
doubtful  whether  thofe  holidays  and  feilive  Inorts  were  of  mucli 
rer\-icc  in  averting  thefe  cruel  dellroyors  of  the  hopes  of  the  huf- 
baiidman,  though  perhaps  they  might  be  as  eiTeclual  as  any  thing 
fuggelled  by  Sir  Jofuph  Banks,  in  fine,  were  the  worthy  Baro- 
net's opinions  conhdered  as  correct,  a  fentcnce  of  condemnation 
igaind  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  earlieft  period  to 
which  hiilory  reaches,  would  necellarily  folluw. 
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The  Pracltcal  Planter j  or  a  Treatife  on  Foreji  Plantings  comprehend^ 
ing  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Planted  and  Natural  Timber^ 
in  every  fl age  of  its  growth  :  alfo  on  the  Culture  and  Management 
of  Hedge  Fences^  and  the  confruBion  of  Stone  Walls  ^  i^c.  Se* 
cond  Edition.  By  Walter  Nicol^  Author  of  the  Forcing  Fruit  and 
Kitchen  Gardener^  &c.  London,  Printed  by  Whittingham 
for  J.  Scatchard  and  H.  D.  Symonds. 

*  Whoever  fliall  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  look  ofct  the 
contents  of  this  work,'  fays  the  author,  *  will  perceive  that 
the  fubjeft,  taken  in  the  general,  is  far  from  being  unim- 
poTtant. '  We  readily  fubfcribe  to  this  fentiment,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  adding,  that  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the 
work  will  find  his  labour  compenfated.  Many  confiderations 
ferve  to  (hew,  that  this  is  a  fubjeft  of  public  intereft,  as  well  as 
of  private  utility ;  indeed,  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  public,  that 
we  always  hav^  in  view,  in  recommending  plans  of  improve- 
ment, though  we  muft  addrefs  our  arguments  to  the  felfiflioefs 
of  individuals.  To  obtain  timber  for  our  extenfivft  and  growing 
demands,  is  an  obje6l  of  great  national  importance ;  it  is  no  in^ 
confiderable  fum  that  we  muft  pay  yearly,  to  our  neighbours, 
for  this  fingle  article.  If  Bonaparte  could  fhut  us  out  from  the 
wood  markets  of  the  north,  as  he  endeavours  to  exclude  our 
goods  from  the  markets  of  Germany,  we  (hould  be  in  no  very 
comfortable  predicament.  The  forcfts  of  the  north  may  even 
be  unable,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  fupply  us ;  every  one  may  per- 
ceive that  the  quality  of  the  wood  which  we  import,  is  far  infe- 
rior to  what  we  got  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  proof,  we  (hould 
fuppofe,  that  it  is  cut  much  younger.  Add  to  this,  that,  if 
our  coal  mines  fhould  be  exhaufted,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
inexhauftiblc,  we  fhould  need  much  wood,  in  addition  fo  our 
prefent  demand,  for  the  purpofc  of  fuel.  We  may  not  be  able, 
perhaps,  ever  to  raife  wood  fufficient  for  all  our  demands ;  but  if 
we  can  produce  a  confiderable  part,  we  fhall  be  fo  much  lefs  at 
the  mercy  of  contingencies. 

Man  is  a  fort  of  impatient  being ;  he  no  fooner  fixes  his  dc- 
fires  on  an  objeft,  than  he  would  pofTefs  it ;  he  cannot  think  to 
wait  on  the  flow  procefs  of  receiving  hjs  golden  eggs  one  by  one, 
but  kills  his  hen  to  obtain  them  at  once ;  he  is  very  unwilling  to 
bcftow  his  labour  and  expence,  and  (it  down  contentedly  in 
expeftation  of  his  reward  at  a  diftant  period ;  he  is  ftill  lefs 
willing  to  labour  and  lay  out  money  for  poftcrity.  It  may  be 
owing  to  this,  that  fo  many  parts  of  our  pountry  are  deftitute  of 
wood  which  could  be  planted  to  fo  great  advantage ;  tbe  propri- 
etors prefer  a  few  fhillings  per  acre,  in  the  mean  time,  to  a  much 
"""•Iter  return  which  fliall  be  received,  perhaps,  only  by  their 

ir?     This,  however,  is  far  from  being  good  policy.    There 
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are  many  places,  undoubtedly*  which  can  bear  no  corn  and  not 
much  grafsy  where  trees  might  grow  to  confiderable  advantage  : 
it  would  certainly  be  worth  while,  in  fuch  fituations  to  do  a  little, 
c^en  for  the  next  generation,  rather  than  condemn  the  earth  to 
perpetual  fteriiity.  But  it  generally  happens  that  plantations,  ju- 
dicioufly  managed,  yield  a  partial  return  in  a  few  years,  andv 
where  they  do  not,  they  frequently  render  the  ground  in  their 
neighbourhood  as  much  more  valuable  as  to  requite  the  labour 
and  cxpence  beftowed  on  them.  We  (hould  never  wifti  to  fee 
land  applied  to  this  purpofe  which  yields  an  immediate  and  to- 
lerable return,  either  in  tillage  or  padure ;  but,  there  is  not  a 
little,  incapable  of  either,  which,  if  planted,  would  benefit  the 
country,  and  fufiiciently  reward  the  proprietors; 

Every  friend  of  his  country,' and  of  his  fpecies,  mud  obfervc 
with  pleafure  the^  increafing  fpirit  of  inquiry  and  of  improve- 
ment. When  men  are  difpofed  to  do  nothing  at  random,  but  to 
fnveftigate  fafts  and  deduce  principles,  they  may  be  led  aftray, 
for  a  while,  by  fpecious  theories  and  falfe  reafonings ;  but  the 
probability  is,  that  they  will,  at  laft,  get  into  the  right  track; 
Our  forefathers  were  too  much  inclined  to  perform  the  mod  im- 

Eortant  operations  of  the  field  without  any  fixed  principle,  or 
eing  able  to  afTign  any  reafon  for  their  conduft,  but  that  if  they 
threw  the  feed  into  the  ground  it  was  likely  to  grow.  Now,  we 
fee  rules  laid  down  for  every  thing  ;  not  a  tree  is  to  be*  planted, 
but  we  are  taught  to  inquire  what  kind  of  plant  we  ought  to 
prefer,  in  what  fituation  wc  fhould  place  it,  how  the  opcratioa 
is  molt  profitably  to  be  conduced,  from  the  fowing  of  the  feed 
to  the  felling  of  the  timber.  In  confequence  of  this  univerfally 
improving  fpirit,  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope,  that,  at  fome 
no  very  dlftant  period,  every  acre  of  our  ifland  fiiall  be  cover- 
ed with  fome  crop,  calculated  to  promote  public  and  private  ad- 
vantage ? 

Mr  Nicol  is  a  warm  advocate  for  planting,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  judicious  in(liu£lor  in  the  praflice.  He  fays  enough  to 
convince  every  proprietor  that  he  cannot,  in  many  cafes,  employ 
his  land  fo  profitably  as  in  planting;  and  he  lays  down  fuch 
rules  as  may  prevent  any  perfon  from  planting  unprofitably.  Mr 
Nicol  divides  his  book  into  ten  chapters,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  various  fituations  whereon  forefl  timber  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  cultivated  •,  of  the  foils  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of 
trees;  of  nurfing  fecdlings  for  extcnfive  dcfigns  ;  of  planting, 
and  the  management  of  new  plantations  ;  of  planting  hedge- 
row and  detached  trees,  pollards,  &c.;  of  thinning  and  pruning 
eld  plantations  which  have  been  neglefted ;  of  the  manner  of 
cutting  and  thinning  natural  woods ;  of  fubdividlng  large  tracts 
by  belts,  ihipts,  5k  c. ;  of  the  value  of  forcft  timber,  both  in  a 
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private  and  national  paint  of  view  ;  and  of  the  various  modes  of 
fencing.  ' 

In  the  fitfl:  chapter,  the  author  confiders  high,  bleak,  inland 
fituations ;  low,  fhehered,  inland  fituations  ;  banks  or  vicinage  of 
canals  or  navigable  rivers,  and  maritime  (ituations  :  in  difcuffing 
thcfe  topics  he  {hews  clearly  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  fituation 
or  foil,  where  trees  may  not  be  made  to  grow.  Trees,  like 
other  plants,  have  their  peculiar  fituations  where  they  will 
ilourifli ;  and,  fo  various  are  their  conftitutions,  if  we  meet 
with  a  place  where  it  is  faid  plantations  would  not  thrive,  we 
m^y  almoft  conclude,  that  proper  care  was  not  taken  to  fuit  the 
kinds  of  the  plants  to  the  foil  and  climate.  In  fpeaking  of  ma* 
ritime  fituations,  the  author  fay?,  p.  26. 

*  The  fituatlon  under  view  is  reckoned  the  moft  untoward  of  any  on 
which  timber  may  be  reared  ;  and  many  have  had  reafon  fuffictent  to 
fupport  thtm  in  this  opinion.  The  fadl  is,  that  nine  timee  cot  of  ten^ 
wane  of  fuccefs  has  been  in  confequence  of  planting  thin,  and  with  too 
large  plants,  efpecially  in  fituations  much  expofed.  '  In  a  note  the  au- 
thor addfi,  *  I  am  aware,  while  I  advance  this  affertion,  that  I  have  to 
combat  the  general  idea,  that  Tea  air  is  obnoxious  to  vegetation,  and 
particularly  to  the  growth  of  trees.  But,  that  fca  air  is  more  obnoxi- 
ous to  trees  in  general,  than  to  ^rain,  or  the  herbage  which  may  grow 
under  them,  I  deny.  The  hB.  is,  it  is  the  force  of  overprevalling 
winds,  which  are  increafed  and  chilled  by  paffincj  over  a  vaft  expanfe  of 
water,  which  contributes  to  Rint  the  tree  more  than  the  grain  or  herb- 
age, on  which  iliey  cannot  adl  fo  forcibly,  nor  injure  fo  much  by  fric- 
tion or  reverberation. ' 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  juflnefs  in  this  remark  ; 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  air  impregnated  with  fait  particles, 
may  be  injurious  to  feme  vegetables,  and  not  to  others.  Hence 
corn  and  grafs  may  grow,  while  trees  may  not ;  at  the  fame  time, 
Upon  the  principle  of  various  plains  requiring  various  food,  fome 
tn '-S  may  live  and  flourifli,  though  otliers  may  not.  Whiii  helps 
to  fupport  the  author's  fentiment,  in  general,  is,  that  foreds,  large 
and  thriving,  hr^ve  been  found,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  upon 
the  margin  of  the  fea.  We  rather  doubt  whether  *  many  arj;u- 
irents  (folid  ones  at  leaft)  might  be  adciuced  to  prove,  that,  until 
there  be  too  much  timber  planted  in  this  ifland,  the  value  of  all 
lands  ly'Hg  within  a  mile  of  the  fca,  may  be  enhanced  more  by 
the  culture  of  timber  than  by  that  of  any  other  crop. '  Land, 
vv'hi'^li  brings  its  owner  from  four  to  fix  pounds  per  acre  at  pre- 
fect, v/oul  1  need  to  bring  a  v.ry  handfome  return,  when  the 
woj.ri  comes  to  market,  to  requite  him  for  rent  which  he  has 
wi-r.^  d  during  t'.at  tin^:,  for  expcnce  of  planting,  for  intcrelt 
upon  all  thi'-  mo:  y,  ;nd  to  cover  the  rilk  which,  in  fon^^e  degree, 
^:.uft  attend  that  kind  of  crop. 
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In  Chap.  II.  On  the  foils  adapted  to  the  diflferttit  kinds  of 
foreft  trees,  the  author  begins  with  feme  very  good  general  obferva- 
tions. 

«  Before  confidenng  the  foil  mofl  properly  adapted  to  the  trees  above 
enumcrattdf  *  he  fays,  p.  32,  *  it  may  be  proper  to  prcmife, 

I  ft,  •  That  although  no  tree  will  flouriOi  in  a  fuperhtivc  degree,  ex- 
cept in  its  own  foil,  yet  are  they  found  in  very  confiderable  pcrfedion 
in  thofe  of  apparently  different  compofition  and  texture. 

2d,  *  That  there  would  feem  to  be  an  incomprehenfible  good  or  ill 
in  fome  foils,  and  which  is  either  food  or  poifon,  oltimatcly,  to  plants 
depofited  in  then).  * 

3d,  <  Tliat  prudence  {hould  therefore  dired  patting  dififerent  plants 
into  the  fame  foil,  to  the  intent  that  each  may  fearch  out  that  good» 
or  difcover  that  ill ;  and  afterwards,  the  removal  of  the  poifoned,  and 
careful  retention  of  the  healthy  and  well  fed  plants* 

4th,  *  As  the  belt  criterion,  in  a  doubtful  cafe,  of  the  quality  of 
the  foil  fitted  for  foreft  timber,  it  might  be  advifeable  to  plant  many 
kinds,  encouraging  thofe  which  feem  to  thrive  heft,  and  which  would 
become  the  moft  valuable  trees,  by  thinning  away  the  others  as  they 
advance.  For,  a  healthy  ttee,  although  of  lefs  intriniic  value  as  tim- 
ber, is  preferable  to  that  in  a  languidiing  ftate,  whofe  wood*,  were  it 
healthy,  might  be  much  fuperior ;  bcfidcs,  in  point  of  gratifitation  to 
the  beholder,  there  is  no  comparifon. 

5th,  *  In  favourable  (ituations,  and  although  the  upper  foil  may  be 
fcaiity,  we  are  not  to  defpair  of  rearing  timber  of  fome  kind  in  perfec- 
tion ;  in  as  much  as  the  fubftratum  is  frequently  found  of  a  kindly  na« 
ture,  and  in  which  the  roots  find  paftiire,  and  take  deep  hold. 

6th,  '  The  moft  untoward  of  all  foils  for  the  produce  of  timber  in 
high  perfc^lion,  is  an  irony  till  of  little  depth,  lying-  on  a  retentive  fub- 
foil  which  upholds  a  poifonous  ochry  water,  and  which  ftagnates  on  the 
fuj  face,  or  remains  latent  in  the  body  of  the  foil,  which  is  the  pafture 
of  the  roots,  —  contrafting  the  mouths  of  the  fibres,  contaminating  the 
j'::ccs,  and  finally  operating  to  the  deftruAiou  of  the  tree,  by  poifbn- 
in^  it,  and  hallening  its  dilFolution. 

*  In  addition  to  thefe  obftrvations,  before  defcending  to  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  parricular  foils  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  1 
fh^ll  remark,  that,  excepting  peat  bogs  and  other  drainable  marfliesp 
which  may  be  converted  into  culturable  fields  and  rendered  highly 
produ£live  of  grain,  by  the  excellent  mode  of  draining  now  in  pra^ice» 
the  followin^r,  in  moft  cafe?,  are  the  foils  and  their  fubftrata  found  iu 
fitiiations  fit  for  the  produce  of  timber,  and  in  which  fome  of  the  lig- 
neous tribes  will  not  fail  to  exuberate. 

•    Light,    fandy,    or   gravelly    foils,    on    a   free    porous    fubfoil. 
Sai  dy    or   gravelly    loams,    on    a    porous    fubfoil.       Sandy,    gravel- 
ly,  or   loamy   foils,    on   a   retentive   fubfoil.     Chalky  loam,    or  gra- 
velly 

*  *  It  is  \M'il  known,  that  where  mines  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper,  lye 
re::r  the  furf^ce,  no  plant  will  thrive  in  perfeftion  5  as  is  the  cafe  in  tb«* 
Lcau- hills  iu  Scotland. ' 
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Telly  chalk,  on  d  porous  fubfoil.  Loamy  clay,  on  a  porous  fubibil. 
Clayey  loam,  on  a  porous  fubfoil.  Strong,  loamy,  or  cla^yey  foils,  on 
a  retentive  fubfoil.  Thiti,  heathy,  moorifh  foils,  on  a  gravelly  or  other 
porous  fubfoil.  And  thin,  heathy,  moorifh  foils,  on  a  clayey  or  other 
retentive  fubfoil,  * 

After  thefe  general  obfervations,  the  author  proceeds  to  dc- 
ficribe  particularly,  the  foils  and  fituations  mod  fuited  to  eight- 
een kinds  of  trees,  of  the  deciduous  clafs,  and  fix  of  the  red- 
nous. 

In  Chap.  III.  On  nurfing  feedlings,  the  author  gives  very  in- 
telligible direftions  for  the  choice  of  a  fpot  for  the  nurfery,  and 
for  the  management  of  the  plants  from  the  time  of  their  being 
placed  in  the  nurfery,  till  they  are  fit  to  be  planted  out.  As  he 
does  not  write  for  the  inftruftion  of  nurferymen,  he  gives  no  di- 
reftions  for  raifing  plants  from  the  feed  ;  nor  does  he  think  that 
it  will  be  worth  any  pcrfon's  while  to  raife  his  own  plants  at  all, 
unlefs  for  very  extenfive  defigns. 

Mr  Nicol  is  a  decided  advocate  for  ufing  fmall  plants,  if  they 
are  healthy,  in  preference  to  large  ones  :  in  this  he  is  unqueftion- 
ably  right.  Every  one,  who  has  occafion  to  remove  plants  of 
any  kind,  will  always  fucceed  mod  readily  when  they  are  young 
and  fmall.  There  can  fcarccly,  then,  be  a  greater  error  than  to 
iciake  choice  of  old  and  large  plants,  in  expeftation  of  having 
our  wood  fo  much  the  fooner  reared  :  it  is  likely  to  be  juft  fo 
much  the  later.     Our  author  fays,  p.  71, 

*  Pel  haps  I  ftand  fingle  in  faying,  that  the  larch  (hould  never  re-, 
main  more  than  one  feafon  in  the  feminaty.  I  am  convinced  of  this, 
from  having  made  a  variety  of  experiments  for  afccrtaining  the  quickeft 
and  mod  advantageous  roelhods  of  rearing  this  ufef'il  tree. 

«  Perhaps  I  alfo  (land  fi nglc  v.hen  I  alTert,  that  the  refult  of  thefe 
experiments  has  proved,  to  my  entire  fatisfadion,  that  a  healthy  feed- 
ling  of  one  year,  alfo  nurfcd  ouc  ytar,  in  moderately  good  foil,  hav- 
ing fulliciency  of  room,  and  kept  properly  clean  of  weeds,  will,  in  any 
foil  or  fitualion  wherein  it  may  afterwards  be  placed,  outgrow  another 
gf  any  age  within  the  feventh  year  after  tranfplantiug, 

<  I  have  planted  many  of  this  defcription,  and,  within  that  period, 
have  meafured  them  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  while  thofc  on  the  fame 
fpot,  planted  the  fame  day,  and  which  were  fomc  two,  fome  three 
years  nurfcd,  did  not  meafure  above  twelve  feet,  nor  were  fo  flraight 
or  beautiful. ' 

In  Chap.  IV.  On  planting,  and  the  management  of  new 
plantations,  the  author  is  very  particular  in  his  dircftions  .for 
preparing  the  ground.  He  treats  of  clearing  it,  where  neceffary, 
of  furze,  broom,  bramble,  &c. ;  of  draining,  of  ploughing  only, 
of  pitting  only,  and  of  ploughing  and  pitting  :  the  practice  which 
he  recommends  on  each  of  thefe  heads,  feems  to  be  the  refult  of 
-nerience.     Where  the  ground  is  covered  with  furze  or  othcf 
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bniihwood,  he  recommends  burning  it,  after  it  is  cut,  and  ap- 
plying it  as  manure  for  the  young  trees.  The  aflies  ought  to  be 
carefully  fprcad  over  the  ground,  if  it  is  to  be  ploughed,  or,  if 
not  fufncient  to  be  laid  over  all  the  field,  they  (hould  be  applied 
to  thofe  places  which  are  moil  wet  and  cold.  If  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  by  pitting,  the  afhes  (hould  be  mixed  with  a  little 
of  the  bed  mould,  and  a  quantity  of  this  compoft  carefully  ming- 
led with  the  earth  of  each  pit. 

*  Accident, '  fays  Mr  Nicol,  *  which  difcovers  many  valuable  fecrctfl» 
firfl  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ;  and  I  am  fo  fully  convinced  of  its 
efficacy,  that  I  would  ferioufly  reconunend  the  pra6^ice  in  all  cafes  where 
opportunity  affords  the  means. 

*  Having  cut  the  whins,  which  were  the  moll  luxuriant  crop  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  feen,  of  a  field  which  was  planted  with  timber  trees 
the  following  feafon,  they  were  gathered  into  wind  rows,  and  burnt. 
The  afhcs  were  not  fprcad,  but  negligently  fuffered  to  remain  as  they 
lay,  the  wind,  perhaps,  fhcdding  a  conGderable  quantity  of  them  over 
the  adjacent  fpaces,  but  leaving  the  greater  part  in  rows.  The  ground 
was  not  ploughed,  but  pitted  ;  becaufe  the  former  operation  was  imprac- 
ticable, by  reafon  of  the  flrength  of  the  whin  roots.  Nor  were  tliofe, 
on  account  of  the  expence,  (lubbed  up. 

*  The  cfTed  of  the  afhes  was  fuch,  that  on  the  wind  rows  an  afton- 
ilhingly  luxuriant  herbage  rofe  the  following  feafon  ;  infomuch,  that  the 
trees  were  completely  covered  in  fummer,  and  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  herbage  in  winter,  till  relieved  by  the  hand.  The  next  fcafon 
the  herbage  was  fomewhat  lefs  luxuriant  ;  but  even  the  third  feafoa  it 
was  more  fo  on  the  wind-rows  than  it  was  the  firfl  feafon  on  the  inter- 
ftices.  Until  the  third  feafon,  the  efFe6l  of  the  manure  on  the  trees  vn$ 
not  perceptible.  But  from  this  time,  for  three  or  four  fucceffive  years, 
the  difference  of  growth  on  the  trees  of  the  wind-rows,  and  intervals, 
was  very  obvious,  and  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former. ' 

We  have  made  this  extraft,  not  with  reference  to  the  author's 
particular  objeft  only,  but,  to  (hew,  in  general,  the  advantage 
of  that  minute  attention  to  every  particle  of  manure  which  we 
would  inculcate  in  all  cafes. 

The  remaining  fe£lions  of  this  Chapter  are,  on  the  proper  age 
and  fize  of  the  plants  ;  on  the  diftance  at  which  they  ought  to  be 
planted  according  to  fituation,  foil,  &c. ;  on  the  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  on  the  proper  feafon  of  planting  and  manner  of 
performing  the  operation  ;  on  fowing  acorns  among  foreft  trees  ; 
on  culture  of  the  ground  after  planting ;  on  pruning,  on  thin- 
ning, and  on  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  trees.  On  all  thefe 
topics  the  reader  will  find  much  ufeful  information. 

Chapter  V.  en  planting  hedge-rows,  detached  trees,  pollards, 
i?cc.  is  divided  into  three  feclions.  The  firfl  contains  preliminary 
cpnfidcraticns  -,  the  fecond  is  on  the  proper  kinds  for  hedge-rows, 

&c,  5 
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&c. ;  ami  tKe  third  is  on  the  manner  of  planting  and  future  man- 
agement. 

Chapter  VI.  contains  direfilons  for  thinning  and  pruning  old 
plantations  which  have  been  neglected,  with  cautions  to  be  ob- 
i'irfrvedv  in  conducing  thefe  operations,  according  to  local  fitua** 
tion  and  other  circamftances. 

Chapter  VII.  furnilhes  inftraftions  for  cutting  of  natural 
woods  into  hags  for  bark  or  fuel ;  for  reducing  natural  oak  woods 
into  timber  groves  ;  for  cutting  with  the  double  view  of  rearing, 
limber  and  underwood ;  and  for  drefling  of  old  timbers  (landing 
inegular  or  detached  in  natural  woods.  In  this  chapter  the  au- 
thor takes  occafion  to  offer  fome  direftions  for  barking,  and  prc- 
ferving  the  bark  after  it  is  feparated  from  the  trees. 

Chapter  VIII.  treats  of  the  direflion,  pofition  and  breiadth 
of  behs  and  ftripes,  for  fubdividing  large  trafts,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  the  praftice  in  refpeft  of  (nelter  and  im- 
proving the  climate.  It  would  feem  to  be  rather  a  more  proper 
arrangement  to  make  this  chapter  immediately  follow  chapter 
fifth. 

Chapter  IX.  is  on  the  value  of  foreft  timber.     The  author, 
does  not  here  enter  into  any  particular  (latement  of  the  profits 
refulting  from  the  culture  of  timber,  but  merely  points  out  the 
general  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  attend  it. 

In  the  laft  Chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  various  modes  of 
fencing,  of  quick  hedge  and  ditch,  of  plafhing  and  cutting  of  old 
hedges,  of  ftone  walls,  and  of  mud  and  turf  walls.  The  laft 
two  of  thefe  articles  do  not  feem  ahfoluteiy  neceflary  in  a  treatife 
on  planting  ;  but  the  author  may  be  excufed  in  devoting  a  dozen 
of  pages  to  the  building  of  (lone  and  turf  walls ;  they  contain,  per- 
haps, the  only  matter  that  can  be  reckoned  extraneous  in  the  whole 
book.  V»^e  do  not,  however,  deem  what  the  author  has  faid  on 
thefe  fuhjefls  ufelefs.  He  likewife  gives  excellent  dircftions  for 
the  planting  and  management  of  thorn  hedges.  This  is  certainly 
an  important  fubje£l,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  always  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deferves.  No  fer.ce,  in  this  country,  is  fo 
beautiful  as  a  thriving  thorn  hedge,  and  none,  of  equal  height, 
affords  an  equal  (helter.  Thorn  hedges  occupy  more  ground,  it 
iTiuft  be  admitted,  than  (lone  walls ;  and,  beGdes,  as  they  are  u- 
i'ually  kept,  nourifh,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  weeds  to  fhed 
their  feeds  over  the  neighbouring  fields :  yet  it  is  expedient,  in 
many  cafes,  to  rear  fences  of  this  kind,  and  furely  it  is  an  objeft 
of  importance  to  do  it  in  the  bcft  manner.  We  could  willingly 
'•xtraft  fome  of  the  author's  remarks'  on  this  fubjeft,  had  we  not 
already  extended  our  extrafts  and  remarks  too  far.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  pive  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  merits  of  thisi 
"V  .r**   and  of  the  matter  contained  in  it:  thofe  who  wifh  to  be 
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more  particularly  inftrufted,  on  the  fubjeft  of  which  it  treats, 
mud  perufc  it  for  themfclves. 

"VVc  cannot  dll'mifs  Mr  Nicol,  without  obforving  that,  though  ^ 
warm  advocnte  for  planting,  he  is  not  like  the  mod  of  thofe  pro- 
jecling  gcniufcs  who  have  got  fome  favourite  fyilem  to  recom- 
mend \  they  ufaally  fee  notliing  but  profpe£l:s  of  certain  advan- 
tage tliemfelvcs,  and  take  good  care  to  make  tlieir  readers  fee  no- 
thing elfe  •,  they  draw  a  beautiful  piQure  of  iheir  favourite  ob- 
ject, and  what  would  offend  the  eye,  *  they  call  diCcreetly  into 
Ihadcs. '  Our  author,  indeed,  feems  to  entertain  little  doubt  of 
plantations  being  profitable,  almod  in  all  cafes,  where  rightly 
managed  ;  but  he  admits  the  poiGbility  of  rilk  and  lofs,  and  h^ 
never  ftrenj^thcns  his  arguments,  according  to  the  ufual  praclice, 
by  particular  (latements  of  profit.  Heveryjuftly  obferves,  that 
the  adiual  profits  arifing  from  planting,  niuft  vary  in  every  dit 
trid^  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  demand  and  local  fituation. 

We  cannot  help  making  a  remark  on  the  ftyle  of  this  work. 
By  a  Ihorc,  and  fomewhat  afteded  mode  of  cxprclfioq,  l\Ir  Nicol^ 
occafionally,  renders  his  meaning  a  little  difficult  to  be  under- 
ftood,  and,  by  attempting  to  be  eloquent,  cfpecially  when  com- 
bating tlie  fentiments  of  others,  or  recommending  fome  very  fa- 
vourite point,  he  is  apt  to  provoke  a  fmile.  When  detailing  fa£ls^ 
and  giving  direftions  for  praftice,  he  always  cxpreffes  himfelf 
clearly,  and  in  a  manner  perfetlly  fuited  to  the  plainnefs  of  his 
fubjecl :  indeed,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  erring,  if  he  expvefs  liis 
ideas  ac;  they  naturally  rife  in  his  own  clear  and  found  undcriland- 
ing.  Upon  the  whole,  thofe  who  either  wifli  to  plant,  or  have 
old  pLnitations  to  manage,  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  po(- 
fcfs  this  volume.  They  will  find  every  thing  in  it  that  is  abfolute- 
ly  ncceffary  to  be  known  on  the  fubje«!l,  and  every  thing  dated 
in  that  pradical  manner  which  renders  inltruftion  moil  profit- 
able. It  will  not  render  a  proprietor  a  praclical  planter ;  but  it 
may  give  him  that  knowledge  on  the  fubjecl,  which  fiiall  enable: 
him  to  judge  when  his  plantations  are  rightly  managed,  and  prcr 
vent  him  from  being  impofcd  on  by  tlie  ignorant  or  defigning. 

J;_ 

Obfctvaticns  on  the  Review  of  Air  Hunter's  Letter  to  the  Ccrunif" 
Jloners  oj  Supply  for  Eajl- Lothian^  infer  ted  in  the  Farmer's  Aloga- 
zine for  Auguji  i%o:^.     PP*  -^5-     Edinburgh,  Anderfon,   1505. 

Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Obfervaticns  en  the  Review  of  Mr 
Hunter's  Letter^  (sfc.  pp.  60.  Haddington,  Miller  &  Neil^ 
Edinburgh,  Conftable  &  Co.  London,  Longman,  Hurft, 
Rees,  &  Orme.     1805. 

The  property  tax,  in  fo  far  as  it  affe£is  the  occupiers  of  lan4 
in  Scotland^  has  occafioaed  much  difcui&pn  in  fevend  counties^ 
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but  in  none  has  more  arifen  than  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
where  the  Board  of  CommifTioners  appointed  to  execute  the  aft, 
were  divided  in  fentiment  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tax, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  aifefTed. '  The  points  ill 
difpute  may  be  reftrifted  to  thefe :  i.  The  valuation  of  farms 
poflefled  for  more  than  feven  years :  2.  The  deduftion  of  one 
eighth  from  rent  to  the  occupiers  of  tithe-free  farms*  Several  of 
the  commilfioners  were  inclined  to  rate  fuch  farms  according  to 
their  market  value,  without  paying  attention  to  the  circumftances 
under  which  they  were  poflefled  ;  and  to  refufc  the  deduftion  of 
one  eighth  in  every  cafe.  This  fyftem  was  afterwards  relinquifli- 
ed  ;  and  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  originally  conftituted  the  mino- 
rity ultimately  prevailed.  j 

The  pamphlets  before  us,  are  written  in  defence  of  the  two 
parties  into  which,  unhappily,  the  commiflioners  were  divided ; 
and  inveftigate  the  points  of  difpute,  with  great  keenniefs  and  af- 
(iduity.  The  author  of  tlie  obfervations  embraces  the  opinion 
of  the  original  majority,  and  feems  to  think,  that  every  farm  pof- 
fefled  without  the  feven  years  (hould  have  been  rated  according  to 
its  full  worth,  and  contefts  the  abatement  of  one  eighth  with  much 
energy.  His  antagoniil,  on  the  other  hand,  fupports  the  fyftem 
which  ultimately  prevailed ;  and  maintains  that,  in  every  inftance 
where  valuations  were  neceflary,  fuch  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted according  to  cxifting  circumftances,  otherwife  injufticc 
would  be  done  to  the  occupier.  He  likewife  (hews,  at  great 
length,  that  the  legiflature  meant  no  diftinftion  betwixt  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  both  countries  as  to  the  deduftion  of  one 
eighth ;  and  infifts  that  the  claim  of  the  Scotifh  farmers,  to  that 
eafe,  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  precife  words  of  the  aft,  but 
alfo  founded  on  juftice  and  equity.  We  are  forry  that  time  does 
not  permit  us  to  prefent  a  more  complete  analyfis  of  the  argu- 
ments ufed  on  both  fides,  and  muft  leave  our  readers  to  afcer- 
tain  their  comparative  value  after  perufing  thefe  pamphlets,  which 
in  faft  contain  the  fubftance  of  all  that  has  been  urged  on  the 
property  tax,  in  fo  far  as  it  alFefts  the  occupiers  of  land. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARME&'s    MAGAZINE* 

Obfervations  on  the  Review  of  Mr  Loudon  on  Plantings  faV* 

<  The  diverfiryn  of  baiting  an  jiutbor  is  more  excufeahie  than  that  of 
*  baiting  other  animals^  becaufe  he  comes  voluntarily  to  the  flake.  * 

Johnson. 
Sir, 

Happening  lately  to  be  employed,  in  my  profeffional  line  of  a 
mafon,  in  building  an  addition  to  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  Fife, 
my  employer,  wha  is  alfo  to  make-fome  plantattofp  of  yoiing 
^'r"-,  MKroduccd  the  fubjeft  to  f9m^  |S[ueft»  he  had  gleamed  at 
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his  table ;  and,  bringing  forward  your  ufeful  Magazine,  (ignified 
his  intention  of  employing  the  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  of 
laying  out  the  groundf»  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Dutchefs  of 
Brunfwick,  and  who  had  pleafed  her  fo  well,  as  at  once  to  grafp 
at  royal  favour,  by  a  dedication  of  his  work  on  Planting,  to  the 
King.  This  gentleman,  he  faid,  pofTeffing  the  full  extent  of  your 
credit,  was  entitled  to  the  patronage  alfo  of  every  good  farmer ; 
and  thereupon  he  read  feveral  long  quotations  from  your  re- 
view of  Loudon's  Obfervations  on  JPlanting.  He  dwelt  with 
fome  complacency  on  the  following  pafiage,  which  feems  to  fum 
up  your  charadler  of  the  work :  *  We  have  now  examined  a  work 
which  promifes  to  be  of  fome  celebrity,  and  calls  for  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  every  Scotfman,  becaufe,  in  feveral  refpefts,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  a  native 
of  this  country. ' 

Our  landlord  was  immediately  taken  up  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
perufed  the  work,  and  feemed  well  acquainted  with  the  fubje£t. 
This  gentleman  faid,  the  author  was  raw  and  ignorant  where- 
ever  he  introduced  his  own  ideas ;  afierted  that  he  copied  from 
£velyn,  Miller,  Hanbury,^  Anderfon,  and  Marfhall;  and  declar- 
ed, that  however  much  gold  and  however  much  tinfel  there 
might  be  in  the  work,  neither  the  gold  nor  the  tinfel  were  the 
author's  own. 

Another  gentleman  faid,  he  had  heard  the  author  recommend- 
ed as  a  maker  of  hothoufes  on  a  new  con(lru£lion  ;  but  his  im- 
provement turned  out  to  be  an  imitation  fo  imperfedi  of  thofe 
conftrufted  by  Mr  Hay,  gardener  to  Mr  Nifbet  of  Dirleton, 
that  the  one  half  of  the  houfe  was  heated  too  much,  the  other 
too  little. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  author 
when  he  came  to  fpcak  againd  ferpentine  lines,  which,  from 
my  infancy,  by  pemfing  Hogarth's  book  upon  tafte,  I  had  been 
accuftomed  to  call  the  lines  of  beauty ;  but  when  he  came  to  give 
directions  to  mafons  in  fo  important  a  part  of  our  profeflion  as 
building  walls,  my  paflion  burd  forth  into  a  blaze,  and  I  ad- 
dreiTcd  the  company  as  follows. 

When,  in  my  younger  days,  I  wrought  at  the  fortifications  of 
Fort-George,  under  that  celebrated  architeft  Mr  Adam,  he  ufcd 
to  tell  us  the  necedity  there  was  of  lime  being  well  mixed,  and 
allowed  to  (land  long,  even  to  the  extent  of  weeks  or  months, 
before  it  was  fit  to  be  ufed  as  good  mortar.  Nay,  he  told  us, 
that  one  Vitruvius,  an  ancient  Roman  architei^,  never  con- 
fidered mortar  as  futficiently  foured  or  prepared. for  ufc,  till 
it  had  been  kept  after  mixture  with  the  fand  for  at  lead 
three  years.  I  remember  alfo  fome  of  che^  great  dones  in 
that  Fort  having  bren  difphced  after  they  had  been  care- 
fully 
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fully  bddded,  which  the  2rchite£i  told  us  was  occadoned  by 
the  mortar  being  ufcd  too  recently  after  it  was  made;  bc- 
caiiCe,  faid  he,  if  there  is  the  fmalleft  paiv^icle  of  the  lime  that 
is  unflackcd,  the  operation  of  flacking  a£ks  with  fo  expanfive  a 
force  as  to  be  irrcGdible,  This  indeed  is  vifible  every  day  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  when  plafter  lime  is  ufed  that  has  not  been  fuffi* 
ciently  fotired,  which  occaiions  the  burding  of  different  parts 
of  the  plafter  \  and  every  one  who  has  the  lead  experience  in 
building  mud  know,  that  the  longer  the  mortar  is  kept,  and  the 
better  it  is  mixed,  the  more  firm  and  fubdantial  work  will  be 
made ;  which  is  the  very  reverfe  of  the  mortar  made  after  the 
new  and  drange  doftrine  laid  down  by  Mr  Loudon,  who  fays 
that,  in  place  of  letting  mortar  lye  to  mellow  or  four  for  fomc 
weeks,  no  more  (liould  be  flacked  and  made  ready  for  ufe, 
than  what  is  worked  up  the  fame  day.  He  adds,  lime  ufed  in 
this  way  binds  immediately,  and,  the  longer  it  dands,  becomes 
the  harder. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  my  experience  fays  the  contrary,  I  can 
have  little  faith  in  Mr  Loudon's  directions  about  trees,  when  I 
fee  him,  with  equal  confidence,  giving  directions  in  a  matter 
which  it  appears  to  me,  he  knows  nothing  about. 

The  author  alfo  tells  us,  with  a  grave  face,  that  a  coating  of 
mofles  is  an  excellent  prefervative  for  a  wall,  and  that  it  adds 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  This  fecms  to  be  a  conceit  in  which  he'll 
get  few  to  join  him  ;  but  many  will  laugh  at  it :  and  as  he  feems 
10  think  that  his  new  method  of  building  will  have  the  cfFeft  of 
producing  thefe  mofles,  I  wiih  his  employers  much  good  of  his 
advice. 

Moreover,  the  author,  to  (hew  that  he  is  deep  read,  and  that 
his  fine  new  theory  is  formed  upon  his  flcill  in  the  myderies  of 
antiquity,  tells  us,  that  the  antients  ufed  their  lime  in  his  way ; 
though  he  will  find  no  fmall  difficulty  to  produce  any  evitlcnce  of 
this  aflTertion  j  and  therefore,  he  dois  not  attempt  to  produce  it. 
He  goes  on  to  fay,  *  But  the  modems,  in  general,  dcdroy  their 
mortar  before  they  ufe  it ;.  it  is  faturated  with  fixed  air,  or,  in 
common  language,  has  led  band,  before  it  is  put  in  the  walls-: 
hence  the  weaknefs,  frailty,  and  fpeedy  decay  of  modern  build- 
ings, thofe  of  rubble  work  in  particular. ' 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  young  dudent  of  chemidry, 
who  declared  that  the  author  mud  be  completely  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  that  fcience  \  for  nothing  can  be  greater  nonfenfe 
than  to  fpeak  of  making  mortar,  without  faturating  the  lime  with 
^Xjcd  air. 

In  (hort,  Sir,  we  left  Mr  Loudon  in  the  fituation  of  the  daw 
-'^  the  borrowed  feathers.     Yours^  &c.  Muratorb* 
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The  Tpring  quarter,  in  general,  proved  ftngularly  favourable  to  the  opcti- 
tionR  of  that  feafon,  efpecially  on .  the  eail  coall  of  the  iiland  ;  and  fei^t 
work  of  -411  kinds  was  got  finished  in  the  moll  complete  and  fatisfa^orf 
manner.  The  weather,  till  near  the  end  of  Aprils  was  exceedingly  mild 
and  tcmpenite,  which  forwarded  the  growth  both  of  wheat  and  grafg  verf 
fad  ;  but  latterly  an  unfortunate  change  has  taken  place,  which  threatcufi 
to  do  much  damage  to  the  growing  crops  of  every  defcription. 

Markets  for  grain  have  of  late  fallen  confiderably,^  without  any  apparent 
caufe  ;  therefore  the  declenfioo  can  hardly  be  expeded  to  continue.  We 
have  conftantly  remarked,  that,  in  every  year  like  the  prefent,  when  prices 
were  above  par,  a  (lagnation  of  fales  took  place  at  this  time  of  the  (eafpt^ 
from  an  apprelienfion  that  large  importations  would  be  made  from  other 
countries ;  but  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  matters  ufually  returned  to  fome- 
thing  like  their  former  level.  Whether  fuch  a  circumftance,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  operates  at  this  time,  or  not,  it  would  be  rafh  to  determine ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  corn  dealers  of  every  defcription  are 
(hy  of  making  purcliafes,  though  there  is  not  much  reafon  to  believe  thai 
they  are  very  full-handed.  At  the  fame  time,  the  quantity  of  grain  which 
remains  in  the  farmer's  hand,  appears,  in  many  diftrids,  to  be  inconfidcr^bk* 

Cattle  maikets  have  alfo  declined  confiderably,  there  being  a  full  flock 
on  hand  in  all  the  feeding  diilrids.  We  apprehend,  the  recent  fevere 
weather,  which  mud  keep  back  grafs  feveral  weeks  longer  than  expecfled, 
will  lefs  or  more  occifion  an  augmentation  of  price,  or  perhaps  hindet 
matters  from  going  fo  low  as  otherwtfe  would  have  happened*  The  lamb-* 
ing  feafou  has  beea  favourable,  and  a  full  crop  has  been  got  in  every  dif- 
tri^l. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  increafe  the  horfe-tax  ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
wifdom  of  our  reprefeptativcs  in  Parliament,  it  wasrejeded  by  a  majority* 
Every  tax  on  apaiticular  clafs  of  men,  is  unjuft  ;  and  the  firll  principle 
that  ought  to  be  (ludied  in  impoTing  public  burthens,  is,  that  fuch  ought 
to  fall  upon  the  ^hole  community  in  diredl  proportion  to  their  means  ai|d 
abilities.  A  dirccl  tax  on  the  farmer  is  prccifdy  the  fame  thing  as  taking 
money  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  his  pocket  during  the  continuance  of  his 
leafe,  becaufc  he  cannot  throw  any  part  of  it  back  on  the  purchafer  of  the 
.articles  which  his  land  producer.  An  indire^l  tax,  or  one  levied  upoa 
.  produce,  is  much  more  favourable  to  him  as  an  individual,  though  even^ 
tually  agriculture  may  be  equally  injured  in  the  one  way  as  in  the  other* 

An  addition  of  25  per  cent*  has  this  feiSon  been  made  to  the  property 
tax  ;  and  fcvtral  regulations  are  in  contemplation,  which,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, will  render  this  tax  lefs  objedionable  to  agriculturill&i  We  ear<* 
neflly  hope  that  fome  one  qv  other  healhig  meafure  will  be  admioiliered  ; 
for,  as  the  law  iland^,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  It  is  particulady 
unfavourable  to  that  clafs  of  people* Maj  jo« 

TOL.  VI*  NO.  33.  Q^  Extracts 
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Extracts  srom  Private  Correspondence. 

SCOTLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Upper  Annandale^  20.  April. 

'  The  feed  has  been  lodged  in  the  ground  with  uncommon  advantage, 
in  confequence  of  the  fine  dry  weather  whfch  has  continuedi  with  little 
interruption,  fince  the  middle  of  March.  Oats  are  begrnning  to  appear  in 
braird,  and  alfo  early  fown  barley.  Grafs  feeds  have  been  fo\m  in  great 
quantities,  in  order  to  reduce  the  extent  of  land  in  tillage,  and,  of  courfe, 
to  diminilh  the  charges  on  that  fubje6^,  which  have  become  fo  great,  as 
to  alarm  the  keened  improvers,  and  to  induce  a  ferious  refolutton  of  laytog 
out  more  extenfively  into  padure,  on  farms  chieAy  arable. 

♦  On  (heep  farms,  there  is  a  general  defire  tt>  enclofe  with  the  only  pro- 
per fheep  fence,  the  ftone  dike  of  the  Galloway  form,  five  feet  high,  and 
open  or  fnap  work  at  the  top.  A  great  number  of  farmers  only  wait 
for  extended  leafes,  in  order  to  change  their  ilock  from  Black-&ces  to 
Cheviots  ;  and  many  have  done  fo  already. 

*  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  f^^ine  arc  nnderftood  much 
better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  the  profits,  on  farms  adapted 
to  thefe  purpofes,  appear  to  be  inviting,  beyond  thofe  on  grain-farms. 

«  Potatoes  are  raifcd  in  large  quantities,  and  to  great  purpofe.  Tur- 
nips arc  extending  every  feafon.  Clovers,  red  and  white,  arc  fown  liber- 
ally, along  with  rye-grafs ;  and  no  crop  whatever  pays  better,  in  well- 
dreffed  ai^d  fuitablc  lands.  There  is  fome  difficulty  oow  in  finding  a  pro- 
per market  for  the  hay  of  fown  graffes  ;  but  it  cannot  be  any  hard  (hip  on 
moil  farmers  to  confome  it  on  their  own  grounds.  Lame,  at  an  enor- 
mous expcnce,  ts  ilill  the  manure  moft  in  ufe.  ' 

Rofijhire  ^tarterly  Rep(irt> 

Thf.re  never  was  a  more  favourable  feafon  than  the  prefent  for  all  kinds 
of  fpring  work ;  and  tire  harrowing  procefs,  from  the  fine  frofls  which 
had  previoufly  occurred,  was  much  eafier  accomplifhed  than  nfual.  Whears 
and  fown  graffes  fome  time  ago  looked  well ;  but  the  weather  having  with- 
in ihcfe  few  days  changed  materially  for  the  worfe,  their  appearance  is 
confiderably  altered.  It  is  now  piercing  cold,  with  wind  at  norch-eaft, 
and  frequent  fliowers  of  fnow  and  had,  which  mull  check  TCgetation. 
Laft  crop  was  confidered  as  above  an  average,  though,  from  particular  a.u 
cumilances^  this  point  cannot  be  eafily  afcertained.  Were  an  opinion 
formed  from  the  Cudomhoufe  entries,  and  the  amount  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports compared  with  thofe  of  the  two  preceding  years,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence would  inilantly  be  given  in  favour  of  the  crop  of  laft  feafoni-*-though 
thefe  criterions  may  turn  out  to  be  falfe  upon  an  accurate  invefligatioD. 
In  the  firfl  place,  illicit  diftillation,  from  which  arofe  a  great  demand  far 
barley,  is  almoft  annihikted ;  and,  fecondly,  the  (Kheriea  on  the  weft 
coaft,  where  fmuggled  whi/ky  ^'as  greatly  vended,  are  now  amply  fupplied 
with  fpirits  of  foreign  manufadlure  :  fo,  while  this  county  is  exporting  on 
the  call,  we  are  infenfibly  and  indirectly  importing  on  the  well,  and  that 
^  a  degree  which  cannot  pofRbly  be  afcertained.— -.-^^r^  i. 

Aberdeenft^e  ^iarferfy  Report. 

*:fL«A  vorV  is  dm^ft  fioifhra  in  (hu  diilndt^  having  btrdly  met  wkk  any 

interruption 
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tatemiption  fincc  it  comiiKnced.  The  v^ieather,  till  within  ten  days  paft, 
"Mus  uncommonly  tine ;  but  now  we  have  a  teturn  of  winter,  the  ground 
being  covered  with  fnow  every  morning ;  and  fhould  tbefe  barren  days 
continue  much  longer,  the  gr9r6,  which  was  beginning  to  vegetate,  will 
be  put  back  and  Severely  injured.  Turnips  are  generally  finifhed  ;  but  as 
provender  is  plenty,  people  are  enabled  to  wait  the  return  of  good  weather 
with  patience* 

Land  rent  continues  to  rife  In  a  ratio  not  formerly  dreamt  of.-  Double 
rent  is  now  thought  a  moderate  rife  ;  triple  is  often  expe^ed  ;  and  there 
are  even  fome  inftances  where  the  former  rent  has  been  quadrupled.  Whe- 
ther thefe  modern  rents  will  be  jufliHed  by  the  refult,  would  be  difficult  to 
predi^  ;  but  one  thing  may  be  fairly  fuppofed,  which  '\$^  that  rent  will 
continue  to  rife  until  it  can  no  longer  be  paid,  when,  It  may  be  prefumcd,  the 
(^il  will  inftantly  cure  itfelf.  In  (hort,  there  appears  no  other  remedy,  as, 
in  making  offers,  no  other  datum  is  afTumed,  than  one  that  will  bring  the 
pflcrer  uppermofl.  Formerly,  proprietors  looked  out  for  ad^ive  men,  of 
fufficient  ftock,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  and  to  fuch 
gave  encouragement,  in  moderating  the  rent,  or,  more  generally,  in  length- 
eiiing  the  leafe  ;  to  which  things  the  prefent  forward  (late  of  agriculture 
may  be  attributed  :  But  now,  this  wife  fydem  is  completely  changed  \  for 
the  man  who  offers  the  highefl  rent  will  be  preferred,  no  matter  what  be 
his  charadler.  As  to  agricultural  knowledge,  the  poffcfBon  of  it  is  not  of 
much  advantage ;  for  the  tack,  and  feparate  uble,  which  he  Ogns,  contain 
rules,  regulations,  and  modes  of  nnonagement  which  renders  it  perfe£ily 
fuperfluouF  for  the  occupier  to  pofTcfs  much  previous  knowledge  in  thefe 

matters. May  2, 

Mcra\/lAre  Report, 
The  feafon  has  hitherto  been  mild  and  dry,  and  oat-feed  is  finifhed  in 
all  foilH  and  tvery  lituation,  in  the  mod  complete  manner.  Now  the  wea- 
ther has  become  exceedingly  cold,  with  fnow  (bowers  5  for  the  lad  ten 
(iays  vegetation  has  been  at  a  (land.  Wheat  and  clover  have  not  yet  fuf- 
fercd  ;  but  the  tfi'eci  of  the  weather  is  clearly  fecn  on  our  pallures,  by 
which  ftock  of  all  kinds  are  much  pinched^  A  good  part  of  the  young 
cattle,  which  had  inrnips  in  abundance,  are  difpofed  of  at  tolerable  prices, 
in  moll  inflanccs,  for  thrir  winter's  keep :  and,  from  their  condition  and 
appearance,  are  dcligned  to  be  fent  by  the  purchafer  dire^y  to  the  county 
of  E(rex.  Lean  (lock  are  not  in  rcqued  here  ;  and  (heep  can  only  be  fold  • 
with  difficulty  at  reduced  price?. 

In  the  end  of  laft  autumn,  a  queftion,  of  importance  to  farmers  in  a 
corn  county  fuch  as  thi>?,  was  difcud'ed  in  the  Morayfnlrc  Farmer  Club, 
with  confiderable  animation  and  iniered,  and  I  am  happy  now  to  be  able 
to  date  tJie  rcfult  of  it  in  the  mod  falisfadlory  manner.  The  quedion  was, 
•  Whether  young  cattle  (/.  e,  three  and  four  year  olds)  dall  fed  with  tur* 
mpp,  and  kept  conftantly  in  the  byre; — or  thofe  having  the  run  of  an  o- 
p<?n  (hade  and  draw-yard,  with  turnips,  on  a  dry  field,  during  the  day,  were 
i;kely  to  pay  bed  in  the  fpring  I '  Opinions  were  divided  ;  and,  to  bring 
TJie  matter  to  a  fair  and  accurate  trial,  two  of  the  members  offered  to  make 
an  experiment  on  a  prety  large  fcale.  One  of  the  gentlemen  had  his  dock 
of  foity  winterings  put  into  two  lots,  in  the  mofl  iroparliil  and  fkilful  inr.n- 

Qj8 
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ner,  as  to  weight,  (ize,  and  age.  One  of  tbefe  lots  was  put  into  byres,  and 
flail  fed  with  turnip  ;  and  the  other,  on  the  fame  day,  torncd  into  the 
ilraw  yard  and  open  (hade,  with  turnips  on  the  field,  daily  ;  and  both 
ots  had  as  much  turnip  ofFercd  them  ss  they  cnuld  eat.  The  other  gentle- 
man, with  rather  a  fmaller  number,  aded  exadlly  fimilar.  In  both  cafes 
the  refuh  has  been  precifcly  the  fame.  Notwithftanding  the  open,  dry 
winter,  fo  favourable  to  the  out-door  plan,  the  former  has  paid  15  per  cenL 
better  on  cattle  at  about  1 2I.  each,  befides  adding  more  to  the  dung-yard. 
The  queftion  being  fairly  and  fubftantially  decided  in  favour  of  byre  feed- 
ing, the  pra^ice  will  of  courfe  become  general  here ;  and  it  muft  be  ^^ 
very  fatisfaftory  piece  of  information  to  dealers  in  fuch  cattle,  to  be  af- 
fured  of  always  finding,  early  in  the  fpring,  from  400  to  500  wfeU  wintered 
ilots  in  thi'  county. 

From  t!ic  late  (lagnation  in  London,  and  confequently  in  the  county 
markets,  grain  of  all  forts  is  dull  in  fale  here  ;  and  at  prcfent,  the  dealers* 
who  have  all  lefs  or  more  on  hand,  are  not  inclined  to  purchafe  at  any 
price.  There  is  however  little  barley  or  wheat  left  in  the  farmer's  hands, 
but  a  good  deal  of  oats.  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  ioimenfe 
crop,  cfpecidlly  of  wheat  and  oats,  which  has  laft  feafon  been  produc- 
ed in  Scotland.  Of  the  former,  the  fliipments  to  London  have  been  (a 
confiderahle,  as  aflually  to  afl'cft  that  market  in  a  material  degree.  The 
prefent  glut  there,  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  that  caufe  ;  and  it  is  un- 
cjcrftood  in  Mark-Lane,  that  not  lefs  than  300,000  quarters  have  gone  to 
London  of  crop  1804.  It  is  however  impofllble  to  afcertain,  with  accu* 
racy,  the  exa6l  quantity.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  dealers  in 
that  maiket  have  been  allonilhed  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wheat 
Irom  Scotland  this  year,  and  will  in  future  have  more  dependence  on  it  as 
a  rcfourcc  for  their  deficiencies  than  they  ever  had  before.  What  ftrong 
encouragement  does  this  hold  out  for  enclofing  and  fliehering  the  arable 
grounds,  which,  of  all  things,  is  now  ncjoil  wanted  for  the  increafe  of  grain, 
and  of  early  grafs  for  rearing  and  feeding  cattle  ;  and  thereby  enabling  the  ' 
farmer  to  afford  a  greater  advance  of  rent  to  the  proprietors  who  have  the 
ability  and  fpirit  to  execute  fuch  a  neccflary  and  important  improvement ! 

■ May  4, 

Dr/trifrii's/bire  ^wrUrly  Report. 

The  fpring  has  In  general  been  favourable  to  the  purfults  of  the  farmer; 
though,  in  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  fo  much  rain  fell, 
Ci  prevented  labour  on  heavy  foils,  and,  on  dry  lands,  retarded  the  fowing  ot 
oats  till  the  20tli.  From  that  time  feed  work  met  with  no  interruption, 
and  the  braird,  notwithftanding  the  fliarp  f roll  over  night  during  the  laft 
week  of  April,  is  as  promifmg  as  could  be  wiflied  for.  Potatoes  are  now 
generally  planted,  but  do  not  appear  to  occupy  fo  great  an  extent  of 
ground  ns  laft  year.  Such  is  the  effccl  of  low  prices  of  any  article  of 
produce.  Turnips  ftood  the  weather  to  the  laft  ;  and  Swcdilh  turnips,  or 
ruta  baga,  arc  now  in  life.  The  culture  of  this  article  is  on  the  increafe; 
and  as  it  anfwcrs  well  for  horfcs,  none  ilcferves  mure  fedulous  attention 
Tom  the  farmer. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  appear  in   good  order  ;  and    thofe  of  age  and  bone 
.-!'• -'•ovc  fouthward  ia  March  and  April,  leaving  a  fair  but  modenitG. 
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profit  tb  the  farmer.  Sheep  have  ^vinCered  >h^elly  add  are  tfhcOmitioiiI^i 
healthy.  A  full  crop  of  Iambs  is  iiot ;  and  young  (heep,  bought  for  the 
June  aud  July  markets,  fold  rather  higher  than  lad  year.  1'he  demand 
for  corn  has  been  regular  through  tlic  fpring,  chiefly  for  the  Liverpool 
market. —r- J/fl^'  5. 

KincardtHfJJ?ire  ^lart^rly  Report, 
The  ground  has  wrought  freely;  many  fields  having  been  cleaned  dod 
drcflVd,  which  no  farmer,  in  ordinary  feafonp,  would  hav«  thought  of 
fowiii^r.  The  young  beans,  particularly  thofe  in  drills,  prefent  a  moft 
promillng  appearance  ;  indeed,  the  braird  of  fpring  grains  is  ftrong  and 
equal  in  every  cafe  ;  and  on  fome  foils  a  luxuriance  appears,  rarely  to  be 
difcerned  in  this  northern  diflri^l.  The  wheact  on  fiee  land  look  wellf 
tiicugh  in  many  places  they  are  imperftclly  planted* 

Turnips,  owing  i<>  the  open  winter,  kept  furprifingly  frcfli  and  good» 
though  the  cattle  fed  on  ihem  have  paid  but  poorly  for  their  keep.  Not  ■ 
much  lean  flock  is  yer  fold  ;  but  where  fales  have  been  made,  fair  pricef 
have  been  obtained.  Grain  markets  have  declined  mucli ;  and,  for  fomc 
time  pad,  there  has  been  little  demand  for  any  kind  of  grain.  The  corn 
merchants  have  confidcrable  quantities  on  hand^  but  little  remaios  with  thC 

farrncr. Alay  5. 

Invernefs-Jhire  ^arterly  Report, 
The  feed  has  been  got  into  the  ground  in  the  moft  approved  (lyle ;  andf 
till  about  the  20th  ult.,  the  weather  was  remarkably  mild,  and  vegetatioa 
much  forwarder  than  ufual.  Since  that  time,  a  coniiderable  check  has  bccA 
experienced,  as  every  day  has  been  frolly,  with  occafional  falls  of  fnow  and 
hail,  which  have  hurt  both  clover  and  beans  confidcrably. 

Throiici^hout  the  winter  and  fpring,  a  brifk  demand  prevailed  in  thii 
northtTu  diilricfl  for  all  forts  of  grain,  and  confidcrable  quantities  were  (hip- 
ped for  the  fc'iithward.  At  this  time,  however,  a  total  ilagnation  hat 
taken  place,  and  prices  arc  merely  nominaL  The  drovers  are  now  on  foot, 
and  bu)ln;T  cattle  freely  at  our  country  markets.  The  gentlemen  of  this 
county,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the  30th  April,  were,  with  oue  cx- 
ccptioi,  iif.animouf?  in  approving  of  all  the  roads  and  bridtjes  propofcd  in 
tliis  cxtenlivc  dilliict  on  the  plan  fuggefied  by  Governmeur.  Caithncfs  and 
Sutherland  have  '.Ifu  dor.e  t}ie  fame  ;  and  It  is  hoped  Roffeihirc   will   follov7 

liieir  laudiible  example. ALiy  6, 

I^IlMLcthian  ^*artsrly  Report, 
Since  the  commencement  of  feed-time,  about  the  middle  of  March,  the 
fovviag  of  ipriiiir  corns  has  been  carried  on  without  interruption,  and  is 
now  nearly  broUt;ht  to  a  clofe.  The  growing  wheat  and  young  graffet 
look  prvimifintr,  and  t!\e  other  grains  have  corrc  up  freely  ;  but,  lately,  the 
weather  has  bfvii  very  frotty  and  cold,  which  has  checked  the  padurcs 
much,  aiid  ren.!''red  them  very  bare.  T!ic  goodnefa  of  the  feafon  feems  to 
have  had  the  ciTe»:l  of  deprc fling  the  market  for  grain,  for  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  ti»at  there  arc  mote  on  hdiul  tlian  ufual  ;  perhaps  hardly  fo  nancb. 
Oats  have  continued  irioli  ileady,  a;. J  arc  likely  to  do  fo,  as  no  fupply  can 
be  expected  {\\n\\  Ireland. 

Th*:  demand  for  ewes  with  lamb  :«w?  been  fully  equal   to  the  fupply,  at 
luurh  ab'jut  lad  ycar'«=  price*.    Ed>,V;;vcjh  nnrkct  has  been  glutted  thn 
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out  the  feafon  with  fat  cattle,  which  have  paid  the  feeder  poorly  ;  in  many 
inilances  they  have  left  him  nothing  :  but  fortunately,  for  the  laft  month 
or  fix  weeks,  very  confiderable  nun>ber8  of  fine  cattle,  in  high  condition, 
have  been  brought  from  the  north  for  the  Englifh  market,  which  will  re- 
lieve thofe  parts  of  the  country  of  their  fupcrfluous  (lock. May  6.* 

Berwichjfjire  ^wrterly  Report, 

The  weather,  during  this  quarter,  was  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  o- 
perations  of  the  feafon,  which  have  been  carried  on  with  a  facility,  and 
completed  in  a  (lyle,^  that  forms  a  ftriking  contrail  with  the  backwardly, 
interrupted,  labours  of  laft  fpring. 

Turnips  ftood  the  winter  without  injury,  but  fell  confiderably  in  value, 
from  the  abundance  remaining  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Win- 
ter wheats,  and  young  clovers,  have  a  promifing  afpefl,  and  pailures  have 
been  feafonably  forward  ;  but  vegetation  has  received  a  fevere  check  from 
the  extreme  coldnefs  of  the  weather  for  thefe  twelve  days  paft,  the  ther- 
mometer having  frequently  been  6  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  at  fun- 
rife.     The  lambing  feafon  has  been  one  of  the  heft  in  our  remembrance. 

The  pradlice  of  fowing  fpring  wheat,  after  turnip,  feems  to  be  upon  the 
jncreafe  in  this  county,  the  quantity  fown  having  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
any  former  year.  The  fowing  of  this  grain  commenced  early  in  February, 
and  was  continued,  in  fome  fituations,  till  paft  the  middle  of  April.  To- 
wards the  end  of  February,  beans,  peas,  and  oats,  began  to  be  put  in  ; 
and  the  weather  continuing  dry  throughout,  even  the  wetteft  foils  were 
harrowed  in  good  order,  and  have  every  where  made  a  promifing  braird. 
Barley  fowing  is  now  alfo  completed,  except  in  a  few  cafes  where  the 
ground  is  ftill  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  turnip  crop  ;  and  fields  in- 
tended for  turnip  fallow  are  in  a  very  forwardly  ilate  of  preparation. 

Corn  markets  have  been  declining  for  feveral  weeks  paft.  At  Berwick, 
April  2  7th,  prices  were  ;  Wheat  54s.  to  608. ;  Barley  248.  to  268. ;  and 
Oats  15s.  to  iSs.  per  boll  of  fix  bufhels.  Grafs  inclofures  let  in  the  early 
part  of  the  feafon,  at  high  rents,  but  have  been  confiderably  lower  of  latCi 
fo  that  the  average  will  be  much  the  fame  as  laft  year. — May  6tb, 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Perth  ^  May  6. 

After  the  departure  of  winter,  our  labour  for  oats  and  peas  commenc- 
ed ;  and  the  ground,  though  fomewhat  foft  at  top,  was  firm  below,  and 
wrought  pretty  well.  About  the  beginning  of  March  we  had  very  heavy 
rains,  which  flopped  feed- work  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  we  were 
favoured  with  fine  weather,  which  however  did  not  continue  long,  a  fecond 
jntemiption  for  ten  or  twelve  days  having  followed.  In  ftiort,  I  may 
fafely  fay,  that  an  oat  feed  time  fo  very  indifferent  has  not  happened  for 
feveral  years  pafl.  How  foon  the  rains  abated,  cold  weather  with  norther- 
ly winds  ftt  in,  which  continued  from  the  middle  of  April  to  this  date,  ac- 
companied occafionaliy  with  blafls  of  fnow  and  fleet  \  and  often  the  fur- 
rounding  hills  were  as  completely  covered  as  in  winter. 

Neither  the  wheat  nor  young  grafTcs  fufFcred  from  the  rain,  but  looked  a- 
roa-zingly  well  till  the  cutting  frofts  began  ;  and  from  that  time,  till  npw,  they 
have  ftood  ftill ;  and  I  may  with  truth  add,  that  the  fields  looked  better 
'n  the  beginning  of  April  than  at  this  date.  Indeed,  the  circumflance  if 
w  ^urp'^fing  J  for  while  1  write,  the  hail  rattles  on  the  windowy  and  the 

gdjoiniog 
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adjeiDiDg  fields  are  quite  white.  The  paft  days  of  May,  inftead  of  aiFord- 
inpr  the  proverbial  dews  of  old*  haTe  every  morning  prefented  us  with  ho«r 
frod  OQ  the  fields,  and  (heets  of  ice  on  the  ponds. ' 

Letter  from  Glafgow^  May  7. 

<  The  weather  from  the  jft  Jaouary  till  the  20th  February,  was  yery 
fine  for  out  door  work  ;  but  this  being  nther  an  early  feed-time,  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  grain  was  put  into  the  ground*  This  traft  of  fhie  weathrr 
was  fucceeded  by  a  ilorm  of  rain,  hail  and  foow,  with  a  deal  of  thnoder, 
which  continued  till  the  ift  of  March  ;  and,  until  the  18th  of  that  month, 
it  rained  almoft  without  interruption.  From  the  20th  of  March  till  the 
20t1i  of  April,  the  weather  was  excellent ;  the  whole  of  the  feed  was  fown 
in  the  beil  order  ;  and  the  preparations  for  the  potatoes  are  now  in  a  ftate 
of  great  forward nefs.  The  wheat,  a  great  deal  of  which  had  been  (bwo, 
held  foith  a  mod  promifmg  appearance.  The  oats  and  beans  which  were 
early  fown  looked  well,  as  alfo  the  grafs,  till  overtaken  by  the  ftorm  of 
froft,  fnow  and  hail,  which  commenced  about  the  24th  April,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues. This  has  altered  the  face  of  things  very  much,  efpecially  the  gra£i 
and  the  wlieat  fown  on  potato  ground  ;  and  if  a  change  does  not  foon  take 
place,  it  will  undoubtedly  affeS  the  whole  of  the  crop. 

*  Our  fupplies  of  grain  through  the  fpring  months  have  been  pretty  free, 
particularly  of  oats,  from  the  north  and  eaft  of  Scotland,  and  from  Ire- 
land. Our  grain  markets  have  been  upon  the  decline  for  thcfe  two  or 
three  weeks  pad.  The  (lock  on  hand  being  confiderable,  we  do  not  think 
they  will  advance  much  for  fome  time  to  come. 

<  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  May  7. 

Danlzic  wheat       -     44s.  to  48s.  7     t-  r.u        n.*  r 

u  .   n    ,  ^^        ^ ^    y    JLinhthcowfhire  mcaTure. 

xintiih  do.         -         42s.  —  46s.  J  * 

Smdo.*^"'    .'    .'    '^ot-*^''}    of  240  lib.  (Nomi6al.) 
Englifh  barley      -      33s.  —  S^s.S 

Scotch  do.         -  ^os.  —  ?4s.r      n^*  r     n.*  r 

13  o  >    Stiihn'ijmire  meaiure. 

bear         -         -         2i)s.  —  3^"s.  c~  ° 

Britlfli  oats        -  208.  —25s.) 

Irllh  do.        -       -•       22s.  —  24s.  of  264  lib. 

Hay         -  -  9d.  toiod.  perftoncl    Tron  wcigrht. 

Straw         .         .         4d.—    sd.     ditto     J    ^^^"^"^^^Z^^ 

Letter  from  Falkirk^  May  8. 
«  Had  it  fo  liappened  that  the  quarterly  reports  had  been  in  courfe  tbrve 
weeks  ago,  a  moll  pleafing,  and  very  flattering  account  of  agricultural 
matters  would  have  been  given.  The  profped  at  prefent,  however,  is  con- 
fiderably  changed,  and  is  now  much  lefs  promiting.  With  us,  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  March  before  weather  fit  for  carrying  forward  fpring  work 
fet  in  ;  and  even  then,  the  land  was  fo  completely  foaked  with  moifture, 
that  our  clay  foil  could  not  be  worked  to  parpofe  for  fome  time  after  that 
period.  But,  notwithflanding  die  late  commencement  of  fpring  opera- 
tions, the  weather  continuing  uninterruptedly  tine  and  the  working  cattle 
being  generally  iu  good  condition,  by  great  exertions,  we  were  as  far  ad- 
vanced by  the  third  week  of  April  as  ufually  happei^s.  The  little  fruit 
during  winter,  and  the  heavy  raius  that  followed,  made  harrowiag  of  oar 
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jearly  ploughed  leas  a  moft  tedious  and  laborious  procefs.  Up  to  about  the 
■jthird  week  of  April,  the  face  of  nature  wore  a  raoft  aufplcious  appearance, 
each  of  her  produftinns  feeming  to  vie  with  another  in  fonvardncfs  and 
promifc.  The  wheats,  the  yoiin^  graffcs,  the  pafturc  fields,  the  brairds  of 
Gate  and  beana  were  all  rapidly  advancing ;  but  for  three  weeks  pad,  we 
.have  had  fbarp  fruti:  almoll  every. night,,  the  ice,  fome  mornings,  aa  thick  as 
s^  crown  piece,  and  the  northern  hills  covered  with  faow.  The  ooafe- 
quence  has  been,  not  only  a  complete  check  to  vegetation,  but  a  total 
change  on  the  face  of  the  country  :  The  wheats  are  quite  yellowed  ;  the 
oats  and  young  graifes  are  iiationary,  and  alfo  difcoloured  ;  and  the  pailurea 
liave  in  a  great  meafure  difappeared.  This  lail  will  be  moft  fevercly  felt, 
not  merely  bcqaufe  uncommon  high  prices  have  been  given  for  grafs  lands, 
(at  lead  twepty  per  cent,  higher  than  jaft  year)  ;  but  from  the  quantity  of^ 
iiock  on  hand,  and  the  grafs  fetting  off  fo  promiling  at  firft,  they  were 
'-early  and  fully  (locked.  Ii  would  be  idle  to  conjc6iure  what  may  be  the 
confequence  of  the  prefent  unto\^'ard  appearances,  as  warm  weather  and 
genial  rains  may  foon  fet  all  right  again.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
quarter,  our  grain  market  has  kept  up,  but  lately  it  has  fallen,  and  feems 
itill  to  tend  downwards.  At  prefent  there  is  not  much  bufinefs  doing, 
both  buyers  and  fellers  appearing  equally  inclined  to  hold  off.  The  ftack 
yards  are  nearly  empty.  Wheat  may  be  quoted  about  45R.  per  boll  Lin- 
lithgow (landard  mcafure  ;  beans  about  22s.  and  barley  35  s.  per  StirLog- 
ihlre  boll  ;  oat  meal  i6d.  per  peck  of  8  lib.  Dutch  weight. 

*  From  the  high  price  of  barley  all  this  feafon,  an  increafed  breadth  of 
land,  as  was  predicted,  is  put  under  that  grain,  I  believe  fully  beyond 
what  was  formerly  occupied  by  it.  Our  butcher  market  has  kept  moderate 
through  the  lail  quarter,  but  has  rifcn  a  little  lately.  Beef  iu  retail  Bd., 
mutton  9d.,  veal  7d.,  all  per  lib.  tron  of  22  ounces  Eugliih.  At  our  laft 
feeing  day  as  it  is  called,  (a  certain   day  annually  in  April  and   OAobcr, 

when  farm  fervants  are  hired  for  half  a  year)  the  wages  were  about  a  gui- 
nea up,  the  common  run  being  about  nine  guineas  for  the  half  year  ;  and 
principal  hands,  fuch  as  can  fow,  (lack,  and  perform  in  fl>ort  every  opera- 
tion about  a  farm,  from  ten  guineas  to  twelve  pounds.  They  are  either 
vidlualled  in  the  mafler's  houfe,  or  are  on  board  wages*  Although  fome 
may  probably  feel  this  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour  profs  pretty  hard  on  them, 
they  mutl  reft  fatisfied  in  the  mean  time,  that  it  is  a  fymptom  of  iacreafing 
national  profperlty.  Amongll  the  greater  part  of  farmers,  however,  I 
fufpedl  that  a  miflion  to  propagate  this  creed  would  not  be  very  fucoefsful. 
The  wages  of  mafons  and  labourers  have  rifen  in  an  equal  degree ;  the 
former  3s.  6d.,  the  latter  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and  difficult  to  be  got 
even  at  thefe  ratee. ' 

Enft'Lothliin  garter ly  Report, 
Seed-work  commenced  early  in  this  dillridk,  and,  by  the  middle  of 
March,  a  great  part  of  the  oats  and  beani  were  fafely  depofited  in  the  earth. 
Till  the  24th  April,  fine  genial  weather  prevailed,  which  cauied  the  wheats 
and  clovers  to  pufti  off  very  fait,  and  the  oats  and  beans  to  make  a  clofe 
and  vigorous  braird ;  but  on  that  day  an  unfortunate  change  took  place, 
ind  hitherto  continues.     The  wind  has  been  piercingly  cold  from  whatever 

•  ,f  \x  hl'>vr^(j,  acu'ompanied  with  ihowcrg  of  haii  and  fleet ;  and  Ttgeia- 
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tiot  ooly  4t  a  ft^d,  but  many  fields  of  young  graini  sfpeciaHy  od 
^iUy  have  apparently  fuffered  much. 

rketSi  notwithilanding  the(e  adverfe  clrcumftancesy  are  on  the  falU 
iTid  for  every  article  of  farm  product,  owing  chleHy  to  the  Suuth- 
emand  having  abated.  Wheat  is  from  li  to  15  f>er  cent,  lower 
t  was  a  month  ago,  good  famples  having  yederday  been  purchafedi 
ddington  for  42s.  a.  43s.  per  Linlithgow  boll  i  and  as  for  peas  and 
of  which  a  large  fupply  reitaains  dn  hand,  fijles  can  hardly  be  made, 
ittle  have  alfo  dropped  in  price ;  and  lambs  are  1^  per  cent,  tower 
aft  year,  though  of  much  better  Quality. 

:onnderable  (quantity  of  grain  was  fent  to  England  from  this  diflrifl ; 
h  it  is  impra^icable  td  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  exportation,  much 
>eiog  (hipped  at  Leith,  a'fid,  of  courfe,  claffed  with  the  exports  of  that 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  port  of  Dunbar,  as  obligmgly  commu- 
d  by  a  gentleman  there,  was  (hipped  from  30th  Odtober  1 804  to 
/Vpril  1805,  4^91  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour;  and  a  good  deal, 
afed  on  account  of  Englifh  houfes,  remains  in  the  jgranarid.  Proni 
;  Berwick  fevcral  cargoes  were  alfo  fhlp(>ed.  Indeed,  the  London 
s  feem  aftonifhed  at  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  fent  from  Sco{* 
his  feafon  ;  and  will  be  difpofed,  in  future,  to  place  as  much  reliance  • 
Fnr  fupplieSj  as  they  have  hitherto  done  on  forei^  countries.-^— 

Fiari  of  dram^  Crop  1804. 
Eqft'Lotbian. 

Vheat            -          468.  i|d.      Bell  Oat*  •             21s.    s^d. 

d     do.           -           42s.  4|d.      Second     do.  -            298.    8^d. 

do.              -           358.  7id.       Third       do,  -           iSs.    jd. 

Parley           -             338.  3j^d.       Betl  Peas         -  -        193.    2\d. 

d     GO.            -            3IS.  6|d.       Second     do.  -           lys.  iiVd. 

do.           -             298.  5(!.        Third      do.'  -            168.  ii^d; 

Mtd-Lbthiuh, 

Nhtzi             -            42s.             Beft  Oats  -              x8s.  6^ 

i     do.             -           39s.             Second     Ao.  -              i6s. 

Parley         -         -        308.  .          Beft  Oat  Meal  -           ios. 

1     do.             -           iSs.            Peas  5c  Beans  «-             itu 

do.  -       -         258.  6d. 

Wigtbnfotre, 

Ui\per  boll  of  280                     Beft  B<ar  /.  do.  -         52s.  5d. 
avoirdupois         -        378.  4d.      Farm  Beans  /".  d6.       -       46s; 

Meal^.  do.      -         31(8.  4d.      Malt  ^.  do.  -         -        848. 

Corn  or  Potato  Oats          *           Barley /•  do.  -           558.* 

oil  of  12  bufhels        38s.             Peas  &  Beans/,  quarter  of 

Corn    or    Common                       .  8  buflieb  -             328. 

J/,  do,           •          308.            Wheat/,  do.  -             64*. 


IRELAND. 
Farmitjg  Society  of  IrelaiiJ, 
Saturday,  (March  9th),  coded  the  Spring.  Sheti'. of  the  Society, 
t  of  which^c  ban  l^n  favoured  with  Vf'ti  SCotf  gco       an 
Ti.   NO.  21*  &  . 
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<iire^d  his  attention  particularly  to  thafe  fub^d^s,  and  was  preleotdur* 
injr  the  wliole. 

It  appears,  that  thniijrh  fhis  18  only  the  fifth  i^pring  Shew  of  the  Snctetyf 
which  was  inftituted  March  1800,  yet  it  was  acknoviledj^ced  by  thofe  who 
have  attended  timilar  exhibitions,  that  they  never  wiitneffed  a  more  gratr- 
fylng  difplay  of  zeal  and  alteniron  than  in  the  nnttnbers  of  thfs  Society. 
The  premiums  offered  were  for  fiit  cattle  and  fwine,  for  fat  flitcp'  of  differ* 
ent  breeds,  for  feed  corn,  and  ploughing. 

For  the  exhibition  of  cattle  and  fwine,  which,  if  (cemsy  are  laudably 
j;rcat  ohjed^s  of  the  Society,  being  the  baiis  of  the  provifion  trade,  there 
appeared  evidently  great  exertions  in  making  improvement^ and  mucha^^Ual 
advancement.  Some  of  the  cattle  were  certainly  not  infrrinr  to  thofe  pro- 
duced laft  year  at  the  Chriftmao  and  Spring  (hews  m  London.  The  loner* 
horned  heifer,  which  obtained  the  medal,  was  under  four  years  old,  aod* 
thoi:{Th  imall,  was  confidered  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  from  the  lightaeft 
of  offal,  and  carrying  meat  of  the  bed  quality  on  the  moil  profitable  part^r 
The  improvement  in  fwine  was  fully  equal  to  any  thfng  in  London,  which 
in  thi?  animal  is  more  fpeedily  extended  by  ks  more  prolific  tendency  and 
tarly  maturity, 

Amongd  the  cattle,  it  was  obferved  that  the  Fong-hdmed,'  the  native 
breed  of  Ireland,  were  mbft  numerous — but  there  were  fome  excellent 
Hereford?,-  two  of  which  gained  prizes.  It  was  alfo  obferved,  that  tliere 
were  no  Devons  or  Highkud  itots,  which  are  fo  mach  eft'temed  in  the 
Xondon  market. 

On  Tuefday,  the  firft  day  of  the  Shew,  the  different  animals  .cxhibitedr 
>Vere  diflinguiihed  by  fmgle  letters  painted  on  labels,  without  the  owners' 
name?.'  G^  the  laft  day  of  the  Siiew,  they  were  arranged  in*  their  refpeftive 
claffeF,  and  numbered  accordrng  to  the  order  of  the  gradation  of  their  me-' 
rit,  with  labels  exprc£ve  of  the  dedfions  of  tlie  Judges,  which  made  tiiU-a 
day  of  fnftru^'on, 

One  circnmflance,  on  this  occai^on,  afforded  additional  pleafure,  that  al^ 
thou(]rh  in  other  places  difcrntent  in  the  loHng  candidates  fometimes  occurf^ 
at  this  meeting  a  fingle  murmur  agaitift  the  decifion  of  the  judges-  was  not 
obferved. 

It  is  underfcood  that  fome  of  the  fa ttef^  animals  exhibited  had  been  broughf 
to  that  ftate  without  the  very  expenfkve  procefTcs  alleged  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  other  places,  and  fome  of  them  chiefly  \rf  potatoes.  Thi»  is  of 
more  importance  than  can  well  be  imagined,  as  every  inducement  to  raife 
great  quantities  of  that  ufcful  root,  will  occafion  it  to  be  in  great  plenty*- 
and  at  a  lower  price ;  and  from  fome  late  improvements  made  in  increafing 
its  produce  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  manure^  there  is  no  faying  to- what  an' 
extent  this  may  be  carried. 

There  were  two  pens  of  South-Down  (heep — the  hoggets  ¥rere  Tcry" 
much  approved  of.     The  five  hogget  wethers  of  the  new  Leicefter  breeds 
fhcwn  by  Mr  Garnett  of  Summerirat,  which  always  liad  been  M  on  grafiy 
without  hay  or  any  other  food  in  winter,  were  fold  to  a  butther  at  ^;-  aach. 

The  ploughing-match  was  condud^ed  with  equal  fpirit  and'  ordier  at  Mir 
j^arnett's  of  Huntftown,  about  four  miles  from  Dublin.     This  ii.tbe  £iN> 

>d  £eaiba  that  Mr  Caroett  hat  accommodntcd  Uie  Society  with  hud  ^ 
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the  purpofcy  and  has  given  the  ^ntlemen  attending  an  elegant  cold,  colla- 
tion.— The  fituation  wa«  particularly  intcreiling  ;  exhihitiogi  all  around  the 
ploughing  gT(Hind,  the  great  hencfic  Mr  Garnett  has  experienced  from  con- 
verting into  tillage  old  roofTy  grafs  bnda,  feme  of  which  had«  by  conftant 
mowing  without  manure,  hecome  iinprocki^live  of  grafs,  and,  fmce  being 
tilled  and  laid  down  with  clovers  and  rye-grafs,  affordtd  hifl  year  two  verj 
luxuriant  crops. of  hay. 

It  was  plca(ing  to  hear  it  remarked,  that  at  forf£<r  exhibitions  federal 
ploughs  with  four  horfcs  and  drivers  were  entered,  bitt»  fo  geueral  was  the 
advantage  felt  of  uCmg  two  horfes  without  a  leader,  that  not  one  with  four 
horfes  or  four  oxen  was  brought  forward  on  this  occafion.  The  ploughs 
were  all  of  them,  except  three,  the  Scots  fwing  plough,  and  the  execution 
was  in  general  good,  though  there  h  llill  room  for  1  approvement,  ^ome 
were  made  in  Ireland.  That  of  the  Rev.  James  Symes,  of  Ballyarthur,  who 
ga:ned  the  iirfl  premium  and  prize  cup,  was  drawn  by  two  very  fmall  fpay- 
ed  heifers  and  held  by  a  lad  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  .native  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  import injr  thcfe 
ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements,  fcveral  members  of  t^e  Sociifiy 
have  joined  in  order  to  raife  a  fum  of  3C03L  for  the  eilablifnment  of  a 
oiunufador)'  in  Dublin,  which  is  expedtcd  to  commence  immediately*  Front 
the  fleadinefs  of  draft  of  the  fpayed  heifers,  at  well  as  the  eafe  with  which 
they  arc  trained,  it  appears  defirable  that  they  (hould  be  more  frequently  tried. 

The  Suffolk  punch  mares,  exhibited  by  Mr  Grierfon,  were  noble  draft  a- 
nimals,  and  were  highly  approved  of  by  all  the  fpc£Utors.  This  breed, 
when  not  too  large,  combine  ftrength  and  a^vity,  and  feem  well  adapted 
to  this  country. 

The  feed  corn  produced  was  deemed  by  the  judges  equal  to  any  famplet 
imported.  Mr  Grierfon's  oats,  which  giined  the  prize,  were  fown  on  the 
14th  of  April,  and  reaped  the  3  til  of  Auguft,  producing  25  barrels  to  the 
Irifh  acre,  or  3  quarters  2  bufhcls  to  the  Englifli  acre  ;  each  bufhel  Win* 
chefler,  (Irikcd,  weighing  45  lb.  9  oz.  A  very  miftaken  opinion  has  been 
inculcated  by  fome  perfon<;,  that,  the  greater  degree  of  moiflure  in  Irefand 
being  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  grain,  pafturage,  iiiiUad  of  til- 
lage, fhould  meet  the  greater  enconragemtnt.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
pernicious  and  unfounded  error.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  belie\'ed  that 
wheat  would  not  ripen  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  whereas,  now,  wheat  of 
the  befl  quality  is  grown  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  vifited  the  exhibition,  and  expreffcd 
himfelf  highly  pleafed  with  the  inllru£tive  arrangement  of  the  bulincfF*' 

A  great  concourfe  of  people  attended  every  day,  and  feemcd  all  to  be 
imprefTcrd  with  a  fenfe  of  the  advantages  and  rapid  prngrefs  of  the  inilitu* 
tion.  We  join  fincerely  in  Lord  ^mmerville's  encomium,  at  his  lad  meet^ 
ing  in  London,  on  the  fpirit  and  arrangerpent  of  the  Farming  Society  of 
Ireland  ;  and  our  bell  wilhet  are,  that  ther^  may  be  no  relaxation  in  their 
exertions. 

The  Society,  as  ufual,  dined  together  three  days  during  the  Shew.  A* 
gricultuial  fuhje^s  were  the  general  topics  of  converfation  ;  and  very  intereii* 
ing  experiments,  fmce  the  former  meetings,  were  detailed. 

}i(r  Lsmberti  of  Beau-parki  took  the  c(iair  each  day  in  the  abfence  of  tl 
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prefident  and  ylce-prefident.— The  following  among  many  other  toafts  were 
given  : 

His  Majeftf,  the  zealous  friend  of  Afsfriculture. 

Hih  Royal  Higl^nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Eirl  of  H^rdwicke,  patron  of  the  Society. 

R?^ht  Hon.  John  Fofter,  prefident,  the  ftes^dy  promptej  of  Irifl)  huf? 
bandry. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  vice-prefident,  and  thanks  for  his  exertipn^  ia 
promotiiior  the  objcdls  of  the  Society. 

I^ord  Sheffield,  and  the  agricultural  focieties  of  Great  ^ritaiQ. 

The  mcn}ory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford. — Speed  the  Plough,-^— Horn. 
Corn,  Wool  arjd  Yarn.—- Lord  Sommerville  and  the  Fleece. — The  Duke  of 
Bfdford  and  the  Woburn  mecting,---SIr  John  Sinclair. — Mr  Coke  of  ^Jor^ 
folk. — The  memory  of  Mr  Bake  well. — Mr  Kirwan,  and  the  applicatfoa  of 
chemiftry  to  agriculture,  draining,  and  Irrigatiqn. 

The  following  account  of  the  Shew  is  given  by  authority. 

t)ubUn  Spring  Sheiv, — Xutfday  March  $tb  1805. 


KEAT  CA'ITLE. 

Clap.  ■"       ■     OXEN. 

I.  Fnr  the  hcjl  fat  Ox    three  years  o'U     £.10 
Richard  Kcyncll  Efq.  V.eyne\h{  Here/or  J 
Premium  adjudBc4  to  Richard  Rey- 
ncll  Efq 
a.  For  the  b^/at  Ox,  four  yeart  pld     £  lO 
Earl  of  Meath   {fong-horned)'ii\:'nc\c\\X.  in 
merit  — l*rcmium  withheld. 

3.  For  the  hefifat  Ox,  Jive  year/  old       £.IO 
Thomas  Yates  Ffq    {.Holdernefs)  dehci- 

eni  in  mciit. — Premium  withheld. 

4.  For  the  befl  fat  Ox,  fix  years  oU  or  up- 

tLards      '    -  -  •  iC  ^^ 

I.  'rh(jma«  Going  Efq.  {hng'homed)  foi 

bed  quality  ot   fk'h,  Icatt  Oifal,  and 

tnly  one  year  feeding. 
a.  William  Filiate  £f(}.  {ditto)  two  years 

feeding. 

3.  Waller  Kcatinr:  Efq.  (ditto)  fleffi  not 
put  on  the  btft  parts 

4.  Earl  of  IMeath  {Hereford) 

*  5.  Edward  fjiint  J*  iq       U'ddernrfs-crtft) 

0.  Thoma*;  Yates  K'q.    lfmg--hGrned) 

Premium    a«tjijj^cd    10    'I'iiomas 
^     ■  Going  Ei^ 

5 .  For  the  heji  of  the  prize  Oxen^ 

Ihw  Silver  Medal 

1.  Thomas  Going  Efq 
a.  RiHiaid  Rv7nen  Elq. 

'     The   McT'lal    adjudged    to    Thomas 
Going  El'q. 

COTNS  OR   UEIFF.R8. 

^.  For  the  hfji  fat  Coiv  or  Heifer,  three  yeart 

old         -  '  "  '         ^  10 

Jolin  Tindy  Efq    Cnv    lan<r-borned , .  .J<  - 

fici'  III  in  merit. — :      hxah  withhil-i. 

7.  F:fr  the  heji  fit  Cnfj  or  Heifer  ^  fur  years 
eld        -         -         -     '     .         £,!0 


Z.  Richard  ReynellEfq.  KilUaaOy/T^/ir. 

{Utig'bormdj 
%.  John  Fethcrllon  Efq.,  lte:firt  {foiled) 
'i  hr  premhim  adjudged  to  Richard 
Reynell  Eiq 

8.  Fer  tilt  hcfifa^  Cow  or  Heifer,  fvt  yeart 

old         '         '         '  -  £lO 

X.  Richard  Reyne|l  Efq.  Reyntlla,  Covs^ 

{Hereford)  'o  qualify. 

%.  George- Grierfon   Efq.   Heifor^  (lo/ig' 

horned)  ditto. 

3.  Johu  Fctherftoii  Efq.   C«t(;,    {ditto) 

ditto. 

4.  James  Fet  hereon  Efq    Heifer,  (tUtfo) 

ditto. 
S-  RcT.  Nichobi   Aflic,   C*w,  (Holder-^ 

neft'crofs)  ditto. 

6.  Earl  of  Meath,  ^efer^  {middicrlf^fltd), 

ditto. 
Premium  adjudged  to  Richard  Rey- 
■  ne ir  Efq 

9 .  For  the  beji  fat  Goto  or  Heifer,  fix  rears 

old  or  ufrvards         *  -         iC  '^ 

I.  John    bitheidon   £iq.    C^w,  {long' 

horned) 
a.  John  Gerrard  Ef<j.        ditto,     {ditto) 

3.  James  FetherOon  Efq.  ditto,     {ditto) 

4.  Richard  Reynell  Efq.  dittot   {Herf 

ford) 

5.  KoDert  Shaw  Efq.         dHio,     {long' 

horned) 

6.  G ii(la\ us  Lambert  E/q  ditto,  {Here' 

ford) 

7.  Edward    Hunt   Efq.    di.'tv,  {Holdef 

Hifs'crofs) 

8.  Hon.  Sir    Ed-vard    Croflon,     Bart. 

ditto ,   ( lor.^  ■  horned) 
9.W.li.am  Hanrty   Efq.   diifo,   {dittt) 


deficient  in  tottlL 
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10.  EarlofMca^j.iff//^,  (jy*rr/"er^dJtto. 

11.  William   Hutton  Efq.   Jitt0,  (/m^- 

bormed)  ditto. 
I  a.  Colonel  La  Tooche,  Utto^  {Holder- 
ttt/t)  ditto. 
Prrmtuin  adjodged  to  John  Fcthcr- 
fton  Efq. 
f  O.  /Wr  the  hefi  9/  the prUu  Coivt  or  Heifers, 

The  Silver  Mtdal. 
|.  Richard  Rcyncll  Efq.  Killinan. 
a.  John  Fether/lon  Kiq. 
3   Richard  Rcyncll  EJq.  RcyncHa. 

The  Medal  adjudged  to  Richard 
Rrv-nell  Efq.  Killinan. 
^i.u^'«yir  Cattle, 
Richard  L  oyd  Elq. 
James  Lewis  Elq. 
Mr  I'homplbn,  LttUher. 

gcfi.  SHEEP. 

11.  Combing  woolcd.      For   the  hejl  pen  ej 
f.ve  fat  f furthers,  ome  year  cld,  .//'"•'"f 
1804  -  •  -         -      ^  J.< 

I.  John  Gufon  Efq.    (l-r'cefler) 
a.  Samuel  Garnet  Efq    (ditto) 

Premium  adjudged  to  John  Gtibi. 

Elq. 

J  a.  Clothing   wooled.       For  the  hefi  pen  of 

fxe  fat  Wethers^  one  year  old,  Jpr'i^ 

I8C4  -  -  -  £iS 

0«cn  Wynne  Efq.  {Scuth  Do'wn) 

Premium  cdjuelged  to  Gv^cn  Wvr.ne 
Efq. 

13.  ComMng  wooled.      For  tie  hrf  pen  cj 

fUe  fut  }V(thertt  ttue  years  oidy  Jprino 

l8C4  -  '  -  £  «/ 

Ihtma^  Going  Eiq.    {Leicefer) 
Janes  Lewi>  Efq.  {dMo) 

Colonel  La  Touchc,        {ditto) 
Brabuzoi)  Mr-riis  Efq.     {d.tto) 

Premium   ntijudgcd    to    '1  homas 
Going  Efq. 

14.  Clothing   uoo'.cd.       For  the  Icf  fen  of 

fve  fat  IV ether s^  txto  years  old^jftinj^ 

l8C4  -  -  -  £  K 

Owen  Wynne  Efq.  (^South  Voxvn^ 

Premium  adjudged  to  0«cn  Wynne 
Elq 

15.  For  tie  hf  Wethet  feiaedfrom  the  pens, 

Ihe  bi^\er  Medal 
The  Medal  adjudged  to  Jamc5  Lc\vi» 
Efq.  for  a  ucther  in  bis  pen  of 
five  fh^cp,  riafs  13. 
ft'd^ftfor  SheeP' 
Rolen  Si  GcoTgt  Efq. 
Jrhii  ArmC^rong  Drought  Efq. 
Beiiiard  M-thon  Eiq. 

Claji.  SWINE. 

16.  Fbr  the  heft  fat  Pig^  fnmfm  monils  to  one 

year  old  -  -  •  iC  *^ 


X. 

a 
4- 


George  Grierfen  EA^'s.^dKquaKfied  be- 
ing a  boar  pig. — Premuim  withheld. 
If .  For  the  heflfat  Fig^  one  year  old       X'^ 
I.  I'homas  Going  Etq. 

Cfiorgc  Gricriim  £fq*s— dift|«ali6ed, 

being  a  boar  pig. 
Premhim  adjudged  to  Thomas  Go* 
ing  Efq. 
18   For  the  heflfat  Pig,  two  years  old     J^.IO 

1.  Richard  Re^nell  Eiq.  Killinm* 

2.  Mrs  M.  Reyiiell.  Rillagh. 

3.  Colonel  £«a  Tonche. 

4.  William  Jones  Efq. 

5.  John  Facon  Eiq.  deficient  in  mcsit. 

Premium    adjudged     to   Richard 

Rcynell  Flq.  Killinan. 

19.  For  the  hefifat  Pig,  three  years  old  or  up" 

tcurds  -  •  •  £.IO 

I.  Richard  ReyncU  Eiq.  Rcynella. " 

Chichcilcr  Foitefeue    Etq.  difquaii- 

fied. 
Premium  adjudged  to  Richard  Rer- 
ncli  Efq 
10   For  the  hefl  of  the  prixe  StsAsie,    •• 

The  ^Urer  McdaL 
I.  I'homas  Going  £/q. 
}.  Richard  Reyiiell  Eiq.  Killinan. 
3.  Ridiard  Rcynell  Eiq.  Rcyndla. 
The   Medal   adjudged    to   Thoitta^ 
Going  Efq. 

Judges  for  Sviine. 
John  Browne  Eiq. 
Guftavus  Lambert  Efq. 
John  Fitzpatrick  jun.  Eiq. 

Clafs.  SEED  CORN. 

21.  For  the  hcfl  harrel  {Pweniy  fcnes')  of,  red 
H^Lcat,  {hJngpartcf  a  pas  eel  of  at 
leaf  twent't  harrelj)  -  £ '^ 

22.  For  the  h<f  harrel  cf  vhite  Wheat,  {ditto) 

-  -  £10 

The  premium*  for  \»heat  will  be  dcyrid- 

ed  at  tbc  Society's  houfc.  New  Sack- 

villc-Slrcct,  on  the  2Cih  September 

18C5. 

23.  For  the  hefl  harrel  (jixtctn  ft  ones)  Bailey^ 

{ditto)  -  -  -  £-IO 

X.  Colonel  La  Tr>uche,  weight  per^in- 
chcfter  bulhd  ftrikcd,   5jlib.  XI02. 

Sown  broadcail,  >*ith  clover  after  tur- 
nips, on  a  l\rong,  deep  foil,  (lightly 
mi^ed  with  limcAane- gravel,  on  a 
granite  liottom  :  Produce  18  barrels 
per  lri»h  acre.  The  clover  promilct 
well. 

2.  George  Griirfon  Efq.  (ditto)  54  lib. 
S\  02. 

Sown   broadcafl  with  ^over  and  n'C- 
grafs,  after  drilled  turnips^ 
telly  loam:    Produce  20 
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rridi  aft-e.  The  clover  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

•^*  TUc  Right  Hon,  David  La  Touchc 
exi)il/itc(l  a  barrel  of  barky,  6rU  ii> 
quality,  which  weighed,  pcrbunici, 
55  lib.  i^  o£  ;    but  as  h  was  nor 

^  the  pi'oducc  of  the  Lft  year's  girowih, 
it  was  cunddeicd  not  ro  he  entitled 
to  the  preniiuni  as  feed. 

Fcr  the  hep  hjtrrcl  ( fourteen  jlones)  nf  O.jtx, 

{dittft}     -.        -        -  ,     -      £  ic 
X.  Geoft'C   Gricifon    Eiq.    {potato  tuts} 

{ditto)  45  lib.  90Z. 
Sown,  broadcafl    with  cloctr    and   ryt- 

grafs  14th  01*  April,  after  drilled  po 

latr>cs,  on  a  gravelly   loam,  reaped 

31  ll  Augull :  Pioduce  25  barrels  per 

hilb  acre. 
%.  Jolin  Facon  Eui.  (dHh)  {d!t/o)  44  lib 

3|oz. 
t»j>\vn  broadrnft  on  a  Orong  clay,  with  a 

mixture  of  limcllrtne  gravel :  Piodnce 

44  barrels  per  Iriih  acre. 

3.  Colonel  La  Touche,  {jii/tt)  {ditto) 
44  lib. 

Sown  broadcaO  after  a  crop  of  wheat, 
on  a  deep  Orong  fnl  inciiri-d  to  iimc- 
ilonc  gravel,  en  a  graniic  b«'tiQm  : 
Produce  x6  barrels  per  Irilh  acre. 

4.  Robert  Shaw  V.(<i.  {fataio  f%/tt)  {ditto) 
4Z  lib.  I  o£. 

Sown  broadcull",  twelve  ftoncs  of  feed 
to  the  acre,  on  a  moift  clay  loaoi 
after  barley,  one  ploughing :  Produte 
20  barrels  per  Irilh  acre. 

5.  Rev.  James  Synics  ipciatooatt)  {ditto) 
43  lib.  I^  02. 

Sown  in  drills  nine  inches  afundcr. 
hoed  once,  on  a  deep,  ihingly  loam  : 
Produce  19  barrds  \H:r  !ri(h  acre. 

/6.  George  Audouin  Lamb  Llq.  {potato 
oats)   {J lie}  41  lib.  rjfjoz. 

Sown  Lroadcaft  on  a  clay  foil,  fouiteen 
(lones  of  Iced  to  the  acre,  after  bar- 
ky :  Proilucc  22  barrels  per  Irilh 
acre. 

7.  Mr  N\'iiriam  Hipjinbotham  (potato 
cats)  {ditto)   42  lib.  I4J  oz. 

Sown  broadcaft,  on  a  chiy  (oil  after 
wheat  :  Produce  25  baircls  per  Irilli 
acre. 

.v.  B.  S«ime  of  the  faniplcs  of  barley 
and  oat«:,  thouch  liiperior  to  otliers 
in    fiH-cihc   weight,    were  confHlertd 
Jafcrior  in  other  refpt^s  as  feeds. 
'JuJg^s  for  Seed  Corn. 

Trcderitk  Cicalc  Kfq.  Com-Mtrctant. 

:urc«  Conollv  Kfq.  d tto.  ' 

♦ti/kur.'  LlovdEfq. 
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15.  Meadow  Fi0xt^\ii  Alopeainif  Pratenfis. 
Fof'  the  greateH  quant'jy  nfjkind^  ^vrr* 
mnd  xveUfat'ed  Jftd^  eolLHed  im  Ireland, 
not  left  than  two  hundred  w{gbi    £^.\^ 

26.  Great    NUaivvo    Grafi^    Poa    4'<^^^^*^* 

DHfB^  ditft        -        £.ro 

27.  JMeMd'itv  Fefve  Grafts  Keftuca  Pratenfis. 

Ditto,  £tt9,         -  £.tO 

The  premiums  for  grafs  leeds  will  be  de- 
cided at  the  Society's  hi^ufe.  New 
SackviSle^Strcety  on  the  "^th  Sep- 
tember 1805. 

CIj/s.  hay. 

28.  To  the  per/on  vibo  fball  bona  fide  RM,  in 

SmtlhfieU  market^  DyhliH^  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  Hay,  cut  in  ttujfes  of  S^  ^^ 
each,  beticeen  the  iji  January  and  tl4 
:Hyl  Deeemkr  1805,  »'  ^efs  than 
ttventy  tits  •  -  -        ^'^"^ 

19.  To  /ir  perfon  iL'hofhall  bona  fide  Buy  tht 
groate/i  quantity,  not  Itfs  than  i5i» 
tons  -  -  -  «  ^.19 

Tbe  prcmUims  for  hay  wi'l  be  decided 
at  the  Dublin  fpring'fhcw  1806. 


PLOUGHING  MATCH,  Friday  8ih  of 
Chft,  Ma  lieu  rJ?05. 

30.  To  the  perfon  'whofkall  Plough  half  a  rood 
of  tand.f'oe'  inches  djep^  in  tlu  lefl  man* 
ner,  -  'I'hc  CUp,  and  £.15. 

To  the  next  befl  ditto      *    -  '^     £f 

I.  Rev  James  Symcy,  a  Scottfir f-wing 
phtit^h  (drawn  by  two  fp.tycd^hci- 
tcrs),  held  by  James  Do>-le,  a  w 
tive  of  Ireland f  without  a  leader. 
a.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beresford,  diltt, 
(two  horfes)  Walter  FuWier,  a'  na* 
tive  of  Scotland^  ditto. 

3.  John    Garnet    EJq.,   ditto,    (ditto) 

Francis  Oliver,  ditto,  ditto. 

4.  CJeoree  Orierfon  Efq.  ditto,  (ditto) 
William  Keppy,  ditto,  ditto. 

5.  John  Garnctt,  ditto,  (two  oxen) 
Thomas  Kelly,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
ditto. 

6.  John  CnfVy  E(q.,  ditto,  (twohorics) 
Owen  Connor,  ditto,  ditto. 

7.  Rol>rrt  St  George  Efq.,  Leicefef 
ivlcd plough,  (ditto)  James  Tribce, 
ditto,  ditto. 

8    Sir  Tliomas   Lighton   Rart.  Scotifk 
ftving  plough ^  (ditto)    Jamcs  Chns* 
lorn,  a  native  of  Scotland,  ditto. 

9.  Dowagir  Countefs  of  Ormond,  ^/'t 
(ditto)  Andrew  Wliitclaw,  dittH 
ditto* 

.      IP.' 
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10.  Hon.  Jaincs  Bqtier,  .^e^/Jo,  fditto^ 
Thomas' Read,  a  natlvt  of  Irtlind^ 
tlitto. 

11.  GafHms  Lambert  f.fq.,  data^  Mittu) 

(St-orpc  (^fhl>bLU,  m  native   of  Scot- 
LtiJ^  (itt:u. 

12.  'Ihoma*  Brunton  F.fij.,  Ir'Jh  fivin^ 
plo't^h^  fdir^o)  Fd.v.-ird  MDanicI, 
a  rtative  9f  Irdiwil^  cJ'.tto. 

13.  William  Bruntoii  Klq.,  ^///to,  (ditto) 
Jamw  M  N'ally,  ^//»,  ditto. 

The  ('up  and  Ppcmium  oc  £.15  adjudg- 
ed to  the  Rcr.  Jamts  Symcs. 

The  fccood  prcmium'-adiiidgcd  to  the 
K.v.  (Sharks  Cohbc  Bcrcsfvird. 

To  ih^  n.'yt  /*//  -  -  -         £  i 

Full  pivmuim  adjudged  to  Janfcs  Do\  U. 
Second    premium   adjudged  to    Walttr 


3»- 


33- 


34- 


To  /^/  ^^    Ploughman^   a   mstivt  »f  Irr- 
hnJ  -  '  -  '         £S 

Prcm:um  adjudged  to  James  Doyfe. 
To  fhf  c-oner  if  tbt  UJl  fhxir  of  Piov^h 

Uorftt        -         '         -         £.im 
George  (iricrfjn  Efq.  {SitffiH  fntnthfs) 
Pren.v.im  adjiido'od  to  George  Gricr* 
(on  Llq. 
To  tl>t  otohcr  >f  the  l:^  pair  ^  FUvg^ 
Of.en  or  Hei/crt  -  -  £-19 

I.  John  Garnet t  KTq.  (oxin) 
».  Riv.  Jiinaes  Symes,   {sl>uycJ  heifers) 
Premium  adjfu.I^ed   tu  Jolia  Gaiw 
nrtt  Kfq 

W'jiliani  J'rcnch  £iq. 
Rirnett  Scheu-  Ei\\ 
James  HrufTington  EC^. 
Bv  Order. 
JOHN  HAMILTON, 


E  N  G  I.  A  N  D. 

It  18  with  plcaftrrc  the  tan<  of  giving  a  report  of  this  dinrlcl  Is  rtfumed, 
not  only  bccaufc  It  is  dtfircable  to  extend  provincial  information,  but  on 
saccount  of  the  very  pleafinpj  profpcft  which  the  earth  at  this  time  prcfents 
on  every  Jiand.  llie  fields  are  now  clothed  with  their  full  variety.  Spring 
corn  and  polfe  have  made  their  appearance  ;  the  wheats  look  weB,  and 
have  generally  gone  through  their  courfe  of  lioeinj^  ;  bnrlcy  will,  ft  is  ap- 
prehended, be  rather  too  thick.  Peas  and  beans  made  tlwrir  ap{>earance  a- 
bout  ten  days  a^o,  ai>d  hoemg  will  In  a  few  days  generally  commence 
From  tares  and  clover,  an  abundance  of  feed  may  be  expe<^ed.  The  graf- 
fes  alfo  look  welL  The  weather,  throughout  the  la!t  quarter,  has  bceo 
fiavourablc  to  the  operations  of  hulbandry.  A  few  frofty  nights  hate  oc- 
curred, but  thefe  have  n«^t  much  impeded  vegetation,  llie  fallows  for 
the  enfoing  year  are  nearly  all  broke  up.  Cattle  of  all  kinds  arc  dear* 
Horfes  for  draught  maintain  a  high  price;  good  ones  as  high  as  4c  or  45!- 
Cows  with  calf  up  to  20I.  Calves  for  fucklcrs,  from  2  js.  and  30s. >  to  two 
guineas,     llic  lambs  thrive  well ;  but  few  are  yet  fit  for  the  butcheri   un- 

lefs  near  the  metropolis. /Ipril  20. 

J^iiir  from,  a  Farmer  /»  IVdltt,  May  4. 

«  Within  thefe  few  days,  we  have  had  a  great  fall  of  fnow,  which  foonr 
went  off  in  the  valleys  ;  but  the  mountains  around  us  are  ftill  covered  ;  and 
the  wind,  which  is  (harp  and  bolfterous,  has  checked  vegetation  very  much. 
Very  little  ground  remains  unfown  ;  and  1  fcarcely  ever  remember  the  dif- 
trlft  fo  forward  at  this  feafon  of  the  year^  Some  cattle  were  turned  out 
before  the  bad  weather  fet  in  ;  but  the  generality  uf  people  oiuil  keep 
them  in  the  yard  a  while  longer. 

«  We  have  at  prefent  a  good  demand  for  cattle  of  all  kind.*:,  thciifrh  not 
many  fat  ones  remain  on  hand.  Sheep  are  advancing  in  price,  as  llkcwifc 
FgSy  which,  like  many  other  articles,  are  always  at  one  cxtrei  or, 
•(her.     Beef  and  mutton  fcU  at  7d,  and  c^J.  per  lib.   avoiidupgis,  i 
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ing  to  qucdity.     Corn  has  kept  pretty  fleady  dunng  the  laft  quarter,  and 
cheefe  has  been  lower  than  for  feveral  feafons  paft. 

*  Land  rents  arc  f^ill  on  the  advance,  the  u^h  the  moft  of  landlordr  are 
iattsfied  with  20s.  per  Eiigh(h  acre  for  good  gr6und»  if  it  h  at  any  diftance 
from  market.  Hay  and  padure  !and,  in  good  condition,  is  a  h'ttle  higher  ( 
but  very  few  arable  fields  exceed  what  I  have  mentioned.  We  have  tfthes 
to  pay,  which  certainly  is  a  confidcrable  addition  where  good  crops  are 
^aifcd  ;  but  as  for  parifh  taxes  we  can  compute  their  amount  ;  and,  alk>w- 
ing  them  to  be  as  high  as  3s.  per  acre,  it  will  be  found  that  our  rents  are 
much  inferior  to  thofe  in  Scotland,  while  Our  lands  arc  equal  in  quality  at 
fcait,  and  our  climate  much  better.  In  fhort,  I  caqnot  for  my  life  find 
out  how  fuch  rents  as  you  mention  can  poffibiy  be  paid.  * 

Letter  from  Cantrrhury^  May  5. 

*  Our  market  yefterday  was  rather  bri(kcr  for  wheats.-  At  MaidftonCi 
on  Thurfday  laft,  that  article  brought  from  758.  to  lois^;  Barley  fromr 
^Sf.  to  48s.  ;  and  beans  from  408.  to  46s.  The  price  of  butcltcr  meat, 
]icre,  is.  Beef  and  Mutton  8d.,  Veal  pd.  and  9id.,  Pork  9d.,  Lamb  ts.. 
Bacon  from  7^d.  to  1 2d.,  all  per  pound  avoirdupois.  I  fliall  be  happy  to 
fiirnifli  a  particular  report  .on  Kentifh  huftandry  for  your  next  publica- 
tion ;  but  circumilaiices  prevented  mc  from  doing  mylelf  that  pleafure  at 
this  time.  * 

TorlJlAre  ^arierly  Report, 
The  report  of  the  prcfeni  quarter  may  record,  what  has  feldoln  happened 
in  the  markets  for  grain,  a  redudlon  of  upxVards  of  208.  p.  quarter  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  at  a  time  of  the  year,  when  grain  is  ufually  an  advancing  article,  and 
vhen  the  heavy  dedud^ioiis  for  the  feed  time  have  been  made  from  alt  forts, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining  (lock  in  comparatively  few  hands.  Tlic  full 
produce  of  wheat  in  North  Britain,  by  wliich  it  has  been  enabled  to  fpare 
much  from  its  own  confnmption,  fo  differently  from  what  ha9  heretofore 
been  the  cafe,  added  to  larger  importations  than  could  rcafonably  have 
been  cxped^ed  from  the  (late  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  thre  immenfe 
quantities  of  potatoes  turned  out  from  their  well  prefervcd  hoards  in  the 
I'pring,  are  amorg  the  more  immediate  caufes  of  fuch  a  phenomenoli  as  a 
falling  corn  market  in  fummtr.  From  prefent  circum fiances,  however,  no 
jjcfitive  inference  can  be  made;  as  prcfaging  the  probable  date  of  prices, 
before  the  next  harveft.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  growers  of  wheat,  ia  . 
the  proportion  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  in  this  iflntid,  will  be 
great  lofcrs  by  that  crop,  at  any  price  we  have  yet  feen.  The  markets 
for  fat  cattle  and  fheep  are  alfo  dropping  ;  wlille  thofe  for  lean  (!oek  and 
horfes  remain  high. 

The  feafon  has  been  favourable  for  the  fowing  of  all  forta  of  fprihjr  corn; 
and  the  fubfequent  plentiful  waterings  from  continued  rains  and  fhowets,  can 
fcarccly  fail  to  encourage  a  luxuriant  growth  ;  yet  a  confiderable  check  hat 
*jccurrtd  by  fevere  frofl  for  fcvcral  nights  in  fuccefHon  durmg  the  laft  week. 
The  crops  of  wheat  are  not  at  prefent  looking  well,  though  clwers  and 
other  graffes  are  generally  very  promifing.  The  turnip'*  continued,  .to  the 
=^ft,  to  afford  much  more  than  their  ufual  prjportion  of  nutriment  r  indeed 
'-  v^nrnmption  of  them  is  even  now  fcarccly  over,  and  great  wafte  h^t 

eoftte4' 
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cnfucd  from  want  of  eatiog  them  in  timb.  Much  good  h&y  hai  httn  fpaN 
cd,  which  article  is  about  4I.  per  ton.  Meadow  and  pdftdre  grafs  is  not 
uncommonly  forward,  particularly  on  the  colder  and  inoiftef  (bils.  The 
fall  of  young  lambs  is  deemed  not  fo  Numerous  as  that  of  laft  year^  though 
thefeafon  has  been  fo  favourable  to  the  (hepherding  and  prefertatidn  of  them; 
The  fallow  preparations  for  turnips  and  wheat,  are  not  much  advanced. 
The  beft  wheat  is  now  feUiog  heavily  at  firom  los.  to  1 2(>.  per  bufhel ;  bat 
it  ought  to  be  underftood  that  there  remains  little  or  none  of  good  did  wheat 
on  band ;  and  the  fample  of  the  lad  harveft  is  of  iiifeiior  quality.  BMiiey 
Cs.  ;  Oats  38.  6d»  ;  and  Beans  58.  6d.  per  bufhel  of  Winchefter.  Pota-i 
toes  18.  6d. ;  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Veal,  7d»  perlibi  avoirdupois. — May  5* 

Letter  from  London^  May  6. 

*  Since  my  laft,  we  have  (contrary  to  expe^tion)  had  fcvcral  large  ar- 
rivals of  foreign  grain  from  Holland,  and  the  northern  ports  ;  and  the  fup- 
plies  from  the  eail  coaft  of  both  wheat  and  flour  (of  which  a  Idrge  quanti- 
ty has  come  from  Scotland)  and  of  flour  from  the  inland  counties,  have 
rather  increafed,  notwithftanding  the  difcouraging  accounts,  from  this  mar- 
ket, of  the  already  heavy  ftock  of  flour  on  hand,  much  of  which  muft  be 
caught  by  the  warm  weather^  and  rendered  unfalcable.  You  will  not  there- 
fore be  furprifed  to  find  that  prices  have  experienced  a  conflderable  depref- 
fion.  Fine  barleys  have  declined  a  little  ;  but  middling  and  ordinary  forta 
have  been  quite  a  drug,  from  our  difliliers  having  been  doing  but  Httle« 
owing  to  the  large  importation  of  malt  fpiritsfrom  Ireland.  Of  oats  the 
fupply  has  been  very  conflderable  from  the  northern  coaft.  Until  within  thia 
week  or  ten  days ;  and  the  arrivals  ffom  abroad  were  earlier,  and  have 
been  greater  than  expcded.  But  our  confumption  at  this  feafon  is  fo  great, 
that  any  falling  off  in  the  fupply  is  immediately  felt.  I  am  theiefore  of 
opinion,  that  whatever  temporary  depreflion  a  large  arrival  of  foreign  oats 
may  caufe  in  ordinary  forts,  that  good  qualities  are  likely  to  fupport  prefent 
prices  through  the  fummer.  As  to  wheat,  it  is  impoflible  to  judge,  from 
the  prcfent  (late  ef  markets,  what  prices  may  be  before  a  new  ci  rp  can  be 
come  at ;  but  it  is  allowed  that  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  growing 
crop  is  favourable  ;  and  there  feems  no  reafoii  to  doubt  our  fupplies  from  the 
Baltic  being  large  ;  while  the  ftock  at  prefent  on  hand  t&  great.  Dti  the  ofhcr 
hand,  unlefs  we  are  all  deceived  (which  cannot  be  the  cafe)  as  to  the  lait 
year's  crop  being  In  many  parts  very  defe6tive,  we  muft  have  a  ftrong  de- 
mand on  this  market  for  wheat  before  harveft.  Much,  of  courfe,  will  de*- 
pend  on  the  appearance  of  the  growing  crop  from  time  to  time. 

*  On  this  day  week,  the  price  of  wheat  fell^en  IhiHings  per  quarter;  but 
our  fupply  from  the  coall  for  this  day's  market  being  fmalli  and  having  a 
number  of  buyers  from  the  country,  fine  dry  Tamples,  as  well  Eng- 
lifh  as  foreign,  were  readily  taken  off  at  full  Ave  (lullintrs  advance ;  at 
the  fame  time,  there  was  To  htile  difpofltion  to  parchafe  the  inferior  forts 
that  we  can  fcarcely  note  prices  any  better  for  thefe.  Barley  being  morfc 
in  requcft  to^ay  than  of  late,  and  the  quautity  fmall,  prices  ad\'anced 
three  {hillings  per  quarter  ;  beans  are  one  fhtlling  per  quarter  dearer,  but 
peas  remain  without  alteration. 

'  Our  fupply  of  oats  on  fate  being  now  nearly  confined  to  the  ordinary 
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foreign  fatpplc»9  the  falc  was  briHc  to-day  for  fine,  as  wdl  at  tfadb  of  good 
uCcfiU  quality^  aod  pHccn  full  one  fhiUtng  per  quarter  bigher. 

<  The  pricfs  pf  ttfay  bj»8  advanced  a  Itttk  £or  foanc  market  days,  ooving  to 
the  late  coldf  bnrkward  weajther.  But  the  wheats  are  erery  where  looking 
well,  ^od  the  fpriog  (own  grains  were  all  got  in  in  the  beft  order. 

'  The  escpedlitioDs  formed  of  the  gp^fs  feed  market  have  been  oompleftely 
defeased*  The  demand  from  the  country,  which  was  eagerly  looked  for 
from  djiy  to  day*  and  week  to  week,  did  not  come  to  any  tbtog  1^  the  a* 
mount  expe^ed ;  apd  the  feafon  d<3^ea  with  heavy  lofTcs  to  the  holdert 
over  year  and  thf?  importers. 

«  Sca^  of  London  Markets,  Monday,  May  6. 
Wheat,  new  -  r  569.  to  72s.     Fine  Effei;  88s.  93s.  969. 
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OSITUJRT. 

Died  at  Fdioburgh,  on  the  24th  February  laft,  Robejit  Kevkidy  Ef<|. 
younger  of  ynderwood,  in  the  iwenty-Crft  year  of  his  age. 

TlK)ugh  not  perfnnaUy  acquainted  with  this  young  gentleman,  we  enjoyr 
cd,  through  the  medium  of  our  Magazine,,  many  opportunities  of  appre- 
ciating his  merits,  and  fanguindy  indulged  a  hope  that  he  would  long  re- 
main a  tower  of  flrength  to  the  work  under  our  management.  Feeling  as 
we  do  Ufider  the  dilapoointmeot  of  the£e  hopes^  it  becomes  us  to  pay  our 
tribute  of  refpeiSi:  to  hxs  memory,  and  to  notice,  ia  a  cmfory  manner,  the 
lingular  talents  which  he  eminently  poffefled. 

Mr  Kennedy,  according  to  our  tnformaiion,  when  a  boy»  difcoverod  all 
the  prudence  and  fagacity  pf  age ;  and  at  a  period  of  life,  when  yott0|$ 
Tnen,  in  general,  are  loo  apt  to  prefer  pleafure  to  inibruAioo,  fedulouOy  cui* 
tivated  thofe  (acuhies  with  which  nature  had  fo  liberally  endowed  kim. 
t-Ii8  third  for  knowledge  was  infatiable  ;  bis  adlvity  unremitting;  h^ 
Induftry  indefatigable.  His  ii^eUcd^al  vigojir  was  only  furpafied  by  hi^ 
'Oodt;ft  V  *  and  he  pofTcfTed  a  talent»  rarely  acquired  by  a^a  of  ftndy,  aa  11^ 
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ve  perception  and  jud  apprecuLtion  of  buman  cbatader*  which  raablecf 
t  at  all  timci)  to  irguhtc  hit  behaviour  according  tQ  the  prrdfe  circuiii*- 
:e8  In  which  he  wa9  placed.  The  want  of  thit  quality*^a  quality  which 
lely  nature's  ^ift,  and  not  to  be  acquired— has  marred  the  ufefulnefs  of 
l^eft  inforoned  people,  and  rendered  the  greateft  gemules  of  lefi  ufe  ta 
:ty  than  others  of  more  moderate  abilities. 

.ural  and  political  economy  were  his  darling  ftudtes;  and  on  thefe 
ices  his  ideas  were  clear,  liberal,  comprchcntive  and  '  pradicaL  Th^ 
ers  of  this  work  have,  at  different  times,  perufed  fpecimens  of  hit  abi« 
1,  particularly  thofe  able  and  mafterJy  difeuffiooB  under  the  fignature  of 
CEconomicus,  on  the  *  impropriety  and  iocxpedieiicy  of  attempting  to 
ilate  the  value  of  labour  ; '  and  had  it  pleafcd  the  Ahnighty  to  have 
inued  the  exercife  of  (uch  commaading  powers  as  are  there  difplayed, 
70uki  in  a  few  years  undoubtedly  have  been  regarded  as  the  £r&  philo* 
ler  of  the  age.  While  we  feel  fincerely  on  account  of  his  premature 
h,  (and  none  perfonally  unconne^bd  with  Mm  have  greater  caufe),  ws 
:  fubmic  without  murmur  to  a  dLTpenfation  of  frovidenpe  not  to  be  fa* 
aed,  far  kfs  arraigned  by  any  human  being. 


he  following  Elegy  has  been  fent  us  by  a  ^orr^pondeot  who  warmly 
red  Mr  Kennedy's  produAioos^ 

f/c  Memory  of  the  late  Mr  Kinhedy,  Author  of  Papers  m  the  Famur^f 
Magazine^  fgned  Pol-CBconomicus,  hy  an  Agricultwnjt. 

...». -pracipe  luguires 

Cantus  MtlpometUf  cut  Uqutdam  puter 

Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit» 
Ergo  Quxn^'dxum  perpetuus  fopor 

Urguet  ?  ■  — 


Quando  uUwn  tnvenlet parem^         Hon.  Owi  xx^Yi 

S'tngj  Mufe  of  Woe^  thy  dlrejl flratn^ 
Maid  of  the  harp^  and  voice Jifcne  / 
Our  peerltfs  frund*s  for  ever  bound 
Jn  death* s  eternal Jle4p  profiund.  S» 

Jn  early  youth's  aufpicious  dawD» 

By  energy  fupreme  infpir'dt 
His  mind  by  Nature  ample  drawn. 

And  keen  by  brighteft  ardour  fir'dt 

O'erleaps  of  time  the  vulgar  bounds 
That  trammel  fceble»  mortal  powers; 

The  mazy  depths  of  lore  expounds. 
That  foil  the  fage's  riper  hours. 

To  difiipate  the  morbid  fumes 

Enveloping  crude  feudal  brainSy 
His  lucid  pen  the  talk  aflumes, 

/Ind  truth  her  radiant  reign  regatof. 


*  ■ 

*^*  Notices  U  CorreJ^ondents.  May  rftJj, 

What  boots  it  that  he  fhonc  fo  bright  ? 

Where  now  the  powiers  that  rank'd  him  high  ? 
His  nervous  mind'a  refplendent  light. 

The  luftre  of  his  fpeaking  eye  ? 

The  hour,  the  fatal  hour  arrives. 

When  merit  feels  the  mortal  thruil ; 
While  death  ten  thoufand  knaves  reprieves. 

Here  youth  and  honour  bite  the  dull. 

Yet  ihall  his  mem'ry  never  die ; 

His  name's  to  Science  ever  dear : 
0*er  his  green  turf  the  Nymph  (hall  fighi 

]^or  ever  drop  the  balmy  tear. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  abridgement  of  Foxjrcroy  on  the  Pbtlofophy  of  Vegetation^  has  been 
received,  a  part  of  which  fhall  be  inferted  in  next  Number. 

The  letter  from  Galloway,  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Land  in  different 
Djfiri^Sf  after  being  included  amongft  the  materials  for  this  Number,  was 
neceflarily  withdrawn,  together  with  T.  S.  S.'s  paper  on  various  StdfjeSt  tf 
Jiural  Economy.     Both  however  will  be  attended  to. 

It  was  out  of  our  power,  at  this  time,  to  prefent  the  Rules  and  Reguld\ 
tions  of  the'  Morayjhire  Society  for  the  Bett^t  of  Widows^  Orphans^  tfc. ;  but 
they  (hall  not  be  neglected. 

A  letter  on  the  Excife  Lanvs,  figned  Norval  GaAMPitrs,  is  under  con- 
fideration.  Tlie  author  will  pleafe  favour  us  with  his  addrefsf  fo  as  fome 
explanations  may  ht  obtained. 

The  eflay  on  the  Formation  of  Water  Meado*a} — Hints  coQceming  the 
Misandry  of  Ayrfhire — Letter  on  Sheep  Farming — and  Thoughts  on  the 
Management  of  Bees ^  (hall  get  a  place  as  loon  aspoffible.  Many  other  com- 
munications have  likewife,  of  late,  reached  us,  which  cannot  at  this  time  be 
particularized. 

We  arc  much  obliged  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Holderacfs  Society  for 
favouring  us  with  various  papers  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  that  inftitu* 
tion,  fome  of  which  will  be  ufed  in  our  next. 

An  ingenious  review  of  Mr  Amos^s  Minutes  in  Agriculture  asid  Plantiagf 
has  been  fent  us.  The  atithor  will  pleafe  accept  of  our  beii  thanks  for  the 
trouble  taken  on  this  occafion. 

The  Fife^  Banff]  and  Norfolk  Reports,  were  received  too  late  for  publi* 
cation.  Many«articles  of  intelligence  were  neceffarily  abridged,  for  which 
L'berty  the  indulgence  of  the  authors  is  requefted. 

No.  XXIII.  wilf  be  publx(hed  on  Monday  the  12th  of  Auguft. 

*  -  - 

ERRATA  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

P.  13S,  19  lines  from  bottom,  /or.  The  comparifon  is  fairly  inftituted^ 
*••"'/,  The  comparifon  is  net  fairly  inftituted. 

^'.  205,  4  lines  from  ip^^  for^  It  requires  good  {0%  read^  It  re^oiret 

^  eood  foil.'      -  - 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

On  tie  Equalization  of  Weights  and  Mtafurts. 
iSiB, 

X  HE  general  equalization  of  weights  and  meafureSi  fo  often 
talked  of,  but  little  perhaps  to  be  expei^ed  in  this  country 
when  we  confider  the  tate  of  a  late  attempt,  deferves  yet  not  to 
be  abandoned.  It  is  certainly  a  praQicable  meafiire,  from  what 
has  been  done  in  France ;  and,  though  difficult  to  bring  to  per- 
fe£lion,  may  neverthelefs  be  fufceptible  of  fuch  a  melioration  ai 
to  contribute  highly  to  the  facility  of  commercial  intercourfe, 
which  is  all  that  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  aimed  at.  The  pre« 
fent  time  may  eve;>  be  confidered  as  not  unpropitious  to  fo  defir- 
able  a  purpoie.  War,  notwithftanding  of  all  its  horrors,  is  yet  pro- 
motive of  energy  ;  and  nothing  feems  wanting  to  aid  this  neceflary 
duality,  in  any  arduous  undertaking,  but  ^  fort  of  unyielding  per* 
leverance,  which  difdains  to  be  baffled  by  oppofition  or  difficulty. 

If  war  fhould  thus  prefent  ho  unfurmoun table  barrier  to  fuch 
an  end,  but  fhould  even  be  thought  to  favour  its  fuccefs,  how 
much  more  is  the  argument  ftrengthened  by  the  late  feltlement  in 
Ireland  ?  What  an  impofing  afpe£i  would  it  afTume,  now  that 
the  union  is  perfefted  ? 

A  regulation  of  this  kind  is  certainly  the  wifh  of  numbers ;  but, 
unlefs  it  fhall  pervade  the  miindsof  our  men  of-bufinefs  in  either 
Houfe  with  that  folicitude  which  its  importance  demands,  we  can- 
not expedt  to  fee  it  carried. 

Suppofe  an  attempt  were  made  at  improvement  •  in  a  fmatt 
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way.  '  Suppofe,  when  perpetual  references '  are  made  to  weight* 
and  meafures ;  when  bufliels,  barrels,  and  bolls  dance  the  hays- 
in  quarterly  confufion  j  fuppofe  it  were  intimated  by  you,  Sir, 
as  your  ferious  nvi/hj  that  your  correfpondents  fliould  in  future, 
on  all  occaftonsj  reduce  their  calculations  uniformly  to  avoirdupois 
nveight  and  the  Winchtfler  bufbel ;  nndf  fappofe  this- intimation- were 
repeated,  in  four  fuccefTive  Numbers,  among  the  *  notices  to  cor- 
refpondents ;  '  you  would  be  gratified,  I  doubt  not,  with  a  willing 
obedience^  and  your  readers,  even  the  "moft  commercial,  would 
be  faved  from  the  puzzling  etfedls  of  the  prefent  praftice,  and 
in  many  inftances  from  error.  My  fuggeftion  of  Englifh  weight? 
and  meafures  proceeds  from  no  partiality  to  Ae  ufages  of  that  part 
of  the  country  in  preference  to  yours,  but  from  an  idea  that,  a& 
your  paper  circulates  generally  over  South  Britain  aad  Ireland,  it 
may  feem  rig^it  to  adopt  the  weight  and  meafure  of  the  larger 
immber  of  the  inhabitants* 

It  would  require  a  Dicflionary,  of  not  a  fmall  bulk,  to  explain 
the  differences  of  weights  and  meafures,  but  more  particularly  of 
the  latter,  that  prevail  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  So  ftrange- 
ly  diflbnant  are  thefe,  that  neighbouring  counties  differ  from  each 
other.  But  this  ought  not  to  create  furprife,  lince  three  ancient 
kingdoms,  with  all  their  regulations  in  their  train,  are  now  hap- 
pily blended  into  one  \  more  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  that 
thefe  empires  have  in  former  times  been  fplit  into  many  more> 
holding  cuftoms  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  and  thus  Britifh,  Piftifli, 
Irifh,  Scotifli,  Saxon,  Danifli  and  Norman  ufages  meet  each  other^ 
and  *  jollle  in  the  dark.  * 

Should  you.  Sir,  concur  in  this  fentiment,  and  think  that  a 
complete  uniformity  in  giving  weights  and  meafures  by  your 
correfpondents,  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  diffufion  of  tlyit  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  it  feems  to  be  your  ambition  to  attain,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  very  prefumptuous  to  fay,  that  fome  of  our  Sena- 
tors, who  are  your  readers,  feeing  the  eafe  and  perfpicuity  which 
this  meafure  will  produce  in  your  book,  may  be  invited  to  make 
another  effort,  and,  by  legiflative  authority,  endeavour  to  arrangef 
a  fyllem  of  univerfal  fimplicity  *— one  weight'  and  one  mea- 
sure throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  fifter  iflands. 

I  am>  Sir,  your  obedient  fervant> 


«*    T 


FOR 


*  The  ufe  of  tens  for  multipliers  would  be  an  cafe  to  bufinefb 
E.G,  10  grains  =  i  fcruple  ;  10  fcruplcs  =:  1  drachm  ;  10  dracbmt 
2s  I  ounce  >  jo  ounccs=;  i  lib. ;   10  lib.  =:  i  flonc  \  10  ftones^s  i  cwt# 
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LETTER  IL 

In  my  firft  letter,  No.  XXII.  p.  1 66,  &c.  I  detailed  the  difFer- 
cnt  operations  neceflary  in  the  culture  of  turnips,  both  on  light^ 
and  lieavy  foils,  and  {hall  now  proceed  to  offer  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  mod  convenient  and  profitable  mode  of  confuming 
the  crop,  together  with  a  flight  fketch  of  the  fubfequent  manage- 
ment of  land  which  has  carried  that  valuable  root. 

On  heavy  foils,  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  have  turnips  eaten  by 
flieep  upon  the  land  where  they  grow.  The  foil  in  winter^ 
from  rain  and  fnow,  gets  wet  and  poaches,  which  injures  it  ex- 
tremely for  the  fubfequent  crop.  Indeed  wet  land  nover  re- 
covers from  the  evil  efFeft  of  poaching,  until  after  a  regular  fal- 
low. Likewife,  on  fuch  land  the  (heep  fland  and  lye  always  wet, 
in  which  flate  their  food  does  not  improve  them.  Therefore,  if 
the  turnips  of  fuch  foils  are  to  be  given  to  fheep,  they  mufl  be 
carted  off  to  fome  adjoining  field  of  lea,  or  grafi  of  at  leaft 
two  years  old  ;  always  taking  care,  as  much  as  poifible,  to  drive 
the  carts  upon  the  crown  of  the  ridges,  as  being  the  drieft  of  the 
land. 

On  fome  grounds  very  much  inclined  to  wet,  and  confequently 
very  apt  to  poach,  I  have  known  the  turnips  carried  oiF  in  creels, 
or  pauiers  on  horfeback,  nay,  even  on  peoples'  backs.     This  is 
only   necefTary  in  foft  weather :    During   froft  of  any  firmnefs^- 
carts  may  readily  be  admitted. 

If  to  be  ufed  for  feeding  cattle  in  the  houfe  or  yard,  the  fame 
precautions  in  carrying  off  the  turnips  becomes  equally  neceil'ary. " 
Perhaps  fledges  or  hurdles,  drawn  by  one  horfe,  might   anfwer 
for  carrying  turnips  from  fuch  foils,  better  than  carts,  as  not  fo 
liable  to  fink  into  the  ground. 

In  confuming  turnips  which  grow  upon  free,  dry  foils,  the 
fame  cautious  management  is  by  no  means  neceifary  in  the  fmall- 
ell  degree.  On  fuch  foils,  fheep  may,  with  great  fafety  and  pro- 
priety, be  employed  to  eat  them  on  the  ground  where  they  grww. 
This  faves  a  vaft  deal  of  trouble  and  expence,  for  carting  them 
off  J  the  fheep  thrive  and  improve  equally  well,  by  eating  the  tur- 
nips in  this  fituation,  as  if  they  were  carted  off  for  them  elfe-^ 
where  ;  and  the  foil  is  very  much  ameliorated  and  enriched,  by 
the  dung  and  urine  of  the  fheep,  and  by  the  pattering  of  their 
feet. 

In  this  cafe,  the  fheep  are"  to  be  confined  by  nets  or  flakes, 

hurdles  or  gute^  fo  as  only  to  get  the  turnips  in  moderate  por- 

w  T  ^  tion» 
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tions  at  once,  fufHGient  to  lad  them  a  week  or  two  at  a  tlme»  and 
fo  on  progreflively  till  the  whole  be  eaten  ofF,  being  alwavs  allowed 
the  liberty  of  (he  bare  ground,  from  which  the  turnips  nave  been 
already  eaten.  This  enables  them  to  chufe  a  dry  place  at  all  times 
to  lye  down  upon  for  rumination  or  fteep  \  and  is  of  great  advan- 
tage,  efpecially  in  rainy  weather,  or  when  the  fnow  is  melting. 
When  one  break  is  eaten  o%  an  additional  portion  of  fre(h  tur- 
nips is  to  be  given  them  \  and  the  fhells»  or  remains  of  tlie  old 
break,  are  to  be  picked  out  of  the  ground,  that  the  whole  may  be 
eaten  up :  Or  the  ihells  may  be  carted  off  to  another  field,  for 
iheep  that  are  not  then  meant  to  be  fattened  ;  or  to  give  ta  young 
cattle,  eitlier  oo  another  fieki,  or  in  the  boufe>  fheds^  or  itraw- 
yard. 

If  the  foil,  where  the  turnips  grow,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and 
has  been  previoufly  well  manured,  one  half  of  the  turnips  may 
be  carted  off,  in  ilripes  of  fix  or  eight  drills  each,  kaving  fimiUr 
Ilripes  undrawn,  to  be  eaten  by  (heep  on  the  ground.  Thofe 
led  off  may  be  given  to  cattle  in  the  houfe  or  ftraw  yard,  or  to 
fheep  on  a  grafs  or  ftubble  field  feparately,  and  the  turnip  field 
will  be  fufficiently  enriched.  Indeed,  upon  good  foil,  this  plan 
is  much  preferable  to  eating  the  whole  on  the  ground,  left  the 
foil  become  too  rich,  and  caufe  the  fubfequent  crop  of  coro  to 
lodge,  by  which  the  grain  will  be  very  much  injured,  and  the 
young  grafs,  growing  under  it,  may  be  fuffocated  and  deftroyed. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  a  (light  ficetch  of  the  fubfequent 
management  of  land  under  the  turnip  huibandry. 

If  the  foil  is  good,  fo  much  of  the  land  as  is  cleared,  by  hav- 
ing the  turnips  eaten  off  before  the  middle  of  March,  may  very 
properly  be  fown  with  wheat,  after  once  ploughing,  either  drill- 
ed or  broad  caft^  So  much  of  the  land  as  is  later  iittbe  feafon 
of  being  cleared,  muft  be  cropped  with  barley  or  oats,  after  once 
ploughing  y  and  thefe  like  wife  may  either  be  fowD  in  drills  or 
broad  caft. 

Whatever  grain  may  have  been  fown  after  the  twrnip  crop» 
the  land  ought  always  to  be  fown  off  with  rye  grafs  and  clo^ 
ver ;  for  it  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  in  huibandry,  to  lay 
down  land  to  grafs  in  good  condition,  both  as  to  cleannefs  and 
richnefs. 

The  cuftomary  mixture  of  grafs  feeds,  for  dry  turnip  foils  in 
good  condition,  is  rather  lefs  than  a  Wincheftcr  bu(bel  of  good 
clean  rye  grafs  feeds,  ten  pounds  of  red  clover,  and  two  pounds 
of  white  clover,  to  the  Englifii  ftatute  acre.  To  this  fome  add 
two  pounds  of  yellow  clover,  and  one  pound  of  rib  grafsi  pro- 
poniQQally  diminiiluDg  the  quantity  of  red  cloven 
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This  Is  a  very  proper  mixturci  if  the  land  iB  meant  to  rcmai^ 
in  grafs  for  two  years  or  more^  But,  if  for  one  year  only,  ther^ 
is  no  occaGon  for  any  other  feed,  befides  rye  grafs  and  red 
clover ;  and  half  a  bnftiel  of  good  rye  grafs  to  the  acre  will  be 
quite  enough,  with  twelve  pounds  of  red  clover. 

After  the  land  has  been  one  or  more  years  in  grafs,  it  may  be 
broken  up  for  oats,  which  may  be  immediately  fucceeded  by 
turnips,  and  thcfe  again,  as  betore,  by  wheat,  barley,  or  oat^ 
with  grafs  feeds. 

But  as  this  plan  may  throw  rather  a  larger  prt^ortion  of  the 
farm  into  turnips,,  than  dung  can  be  procured  for,  a  crop  of 
drilled  beans  or  peas  may  be  interpofed  between  the  oat  crop 
following  lea,  and  the  fubfequent  turnip  one. 

If  the  foil  is  very  good,  and  in  high  condition,  the  grafs  may 
be  eaten  bare  about  the  end  of  July,  then  broken  up,  work* 
ed  as  fallow,  and  fown  with  wheat  in  0£lefaer  or  November. 
Where  this  plan  is  meant  to  be  followed,  the  grafs  feed  mixture 
ought  to  have  very  little,  peAaps  no  rye  grafs.  Fourteen  or  fix* 
teen  pounds  of  red  clover  to  the  Englifli  ftatute  acre  may,  in  this 
cafe,  be  neceiTary ;  and  according  to  this  plan,  the  grafs  ought 
to  be  eaten  by  (heep,  which  may  be  folded  on,  in  the  way  di- 
reded  for  eating  off  turnips.  In  this  cs^e,  the  wheat  ought 
invariably  to  be  followed  by  turnips,  to  reftore  fertility  to  the 
foil. 

Though  an  enemy  to  rigid  fyftems  of  rotation,  becaufe  failures 
of  particular  crops,  efpecially  of  the  grafs  one,  may  render 
them  impoflible  to  be  punfluallv  followed  ;  yet,  on  every  well 
conducted  farm,  there  ought  to  be  fome  rule  or  principle  of  ma- 
nagement. One  general  rule  is  or  ought  to  be,  to  have  as  much 
of  the  land  in  turnips  as  can  be  properly  worked  and  manured* 
A  fecond  is,  to  keep  as  much  of  the  land  in  grafs,  paftured  by 
iheep,  as  will  continue  to  be  profitable.  A  third,  never,  upon 
any  account,  to  have  two  white  corn  crops  in  fucceflion. 

On  thefe  principles,  the  following  fyftems  of  rotation  may  be 
held  in  view,  as  directions,   not  as  abfolute  laws  of  proceed* 

,A 

I .  year,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  from  Lea. 

2. Turnips,  with  Dung. 

3. Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grafs  Seeds, 

4. Grafs :  and  round  again  as  before. 

This  is  a  very  good  plan  near  a  large  town,  where  duflg  may 
be  purchafed,  or  on  the  fea  coaft,  where  fea  weed  can  be  pro- 
curoi.     If  the  lea  is  broken  up  by  what  is  called  a  rag  fallow  for 
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wheat,  in  the  firft  year,  wheat  certainly  ought  not  to  form  the 
crop  of  the  third  year.  I  have  fuccecdcd  with  two  wheat  crops 
in  one  rotation ;  but  do  not  think  it  a  fafe  practice. 

In  that  fuccefsful  cafe,  the  firft  wheat  crop  followed  drilled 
beans,  which  had  a  thin  dunging :  This  was  immediately  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  well  dunged  turnips,  eaten  by  fheep ;  and  that  again 
by  wheat  and  grafs  feeds.  This  fecond  wheat  crop  produced 
;wenty-two  Winchcfter  bufhels  from  each  Englifli  acre. 

1 .  year,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  from  Lea. 

2.  — • —  Turnips,  with  Dung. 

3. Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grafs  Seeds. 

4. Grafs. 

5. Grafs:  and  fo  round  again. 

Or,  id, 
I.  year,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  from  Lea, 
2. t)rilled  Peas  or  Beans. 

3.  J Turnips,  with  Dung. 

4. Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grafs  Seeds. 

5. Grafs  :  and  fo  round  again. 

Either  of  thefe  are  very  good  rotations,  where  no  dung  can 
be  purchafed,  nor  fea  weed  procured ;  as  requiring  only  that 
one  fifth  part  of  the  farm  be  dunged  annually.  The  fame  rule, 
of  not  having  two  wheat  crops  in  one,  rotation,  is  applicable 
here,  as  in  the  firft  fyftem.  Indeed,  in  the  former  of  thefe  two, 
where  two  crops  of  grafs  fucceed  each  other,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  take  wheat  in  the  firft  year 
of  the  fubfequent  rotation  ;  bccaufe  it  is  found  that  wheat,  in 
general,  does  not  fucceed  immediately  after  grafs  of  more  than 
one  year  old. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  grafs  crop  of  a  rota- 
tion fometimes  fails.  In  this  cafe,  perhaps,  the  beft  plan  is  to 
fubftitute  drilled  peas,  followed  by  barley  or  oats,  and  grafa 
feeds  ;  and  the  amended  rotation  will  then  ftand  thus  : 

J.  year,  Oats  after  Lea. 

2. Turnips,  with  Dung. 

3. Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grafs  Seed  ;  i9^hich 

having  failed, 

4. Peas  or  Beans  drilled. 

(J. Barley,  or  Oats,  and  Grafs  Seeds. 

6, Grafs. 

J  have  heard  of  a  rotation  being  followed  in  Norfolk,  fome- 
th'ng  like  |he  following : 
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Sth, 
T.  year,  Drilled  or  dibbled  Peas,  from  one  year  old  Lea.* 

2. Wheat. 

3. Turnips,  with  Dung. 

4. Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grafs  Seeds. 

5. Grafs :  and  fo  round  again. 

On  weak  lands,  where  no  dung  can  be  purchafed,  nor  any  fea 
weed  procured  ;  or  where  the  landlord  infifls  upon  half  of  the 
land  being  in  grafs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  efpeciaily  for  the 
laft  five  years  of  a  leafe,  the  following  fyftera  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  extremely  well,  but  ftill  liable  to  the  accident  of  the 
grafs  crop  failing  to  grow,  or  dying  out  in  the  fecond  or  thiri 
year. 

6th, 

I.  year,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  from  Lea. 

2. Turnips,  with  Dung. 

3. Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grafs  Seeds. 

4. Grafs.T 

5.  — —  Grafs.  ^  All  paftured. 

6. Grafs.  J 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  method  of  raifing  turnip  feed. 
Having  procured  good  feed,  as  proved  by  the  (ize,  fhapie,  and 
hardinefs  of  the  turnips,  fele£l,  early  in  fpring,  a  cart  load  of  the 
heft,  chofen  by  regularity  of  fhape,  convexity  of  the  top,  and 
fmallnefs  of  neck.  Tranfplant  thefe  upon  a  piece  of  good  dry 
rich  foil,  at  proper  intervals,  and  allow  them  to  ripen  their 
{tt6,  which  will  be  in  Jiily  or  Auguft*  Watch  them  well  from 
birds,  when  nearly  ripe,  and  afterwards  while  drying.  Cut  the 
feed  ftems  before  the  feed  is  dead  ripe,  tie  into  (heaves  with 
llraw  ropes,  and  win  or  dry  completely.  It  may  then  either  be 
preferved  unthraihed,  in  a  fmall  well  covered  rick,  or  fome  con- 
venient out-houfe,  till  next  feafon;  or  thraflied  out,  and  pre- 
ferved in  a  granary.  Next  year  preferve  the  whole  produce  of 
this  tranfplanted  (eed,  and  renew  it  in  this  manner  every  two  or 
three  years.  It  has  been  fully  experienced,  that  turnip  feecf  re- 
peatedly grown  without  having  been  tranfplanted,  is  very  apt  to 
degenerate.  The  foil  on  which  turnips  ripen  their  feed,  is  very 
much  impoveritiied,  and  will  require  to  be  well  manured  after- 
wards. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  hay  from  old  grafs  land  is  a  very 
cflential  part  of  farm  produce^;  and,  in  fuch  fituations,  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  dung  is  employed  as  top  drefling,  for  the  produ^lion  ot  hay. 
It  is  even  a  very  common  condition  in  leafes  to  lay  the  whole  farm 
dung  on  the  hay  lands;  and  confequently  the  arable  land  is  limited, 
fpr  manure,  to  fuch  dung,  or  other  fubltitutes  as  can  be  purchafed 
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clfewhere.  Hence  a  variety  of  contrivances  have  been  fallen 
upon,  as  fubflitutes  for  farm  yard  dung.  But  in  Scotland,  where 
hojfesy  for  the  mere  purpofes  of  luxury,  or  convenience^  or 
traffic,  are  not  fo  immenfely  numerous  as  in  England^  the  de- 
mand for  hay  does  not  require  fo  large  a  proportion  of  land 
to  be  employed  in  that  way ;  confequently  the  farm  yard  ma- 
nure, generally  f peaking,  fuffices  for  the  arable  part  of  fanns^ 
where  almoft  only  fuch  manure  is  applied,  excepting  the  addi* 
tion  of  lime,  or  marl,  or  (hell  fand,  or  fea  weed,  according  to 
fituation. 

Rape  (dud  is  the  cake  or  mafli  from  which  rape  oil  has  been 
expreiTed,  reduced  into  a  grofs  powder  by  a  mill  fimilar  to  that 
for  grinding  tan-bark.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  land,  by  fowing 
it  by  hand  from  a  (heet,ju(l  before  forming  the  drills  upon  which 
the  turnip  feed  is  to  be  fown.  In  Norfolk,  they  have  a  com- 
pound dtill  machine  for  this  purpofe,  which  diilributes  the  rape 
dud  in  fmall  portions  into  the  feed  flits,  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  turnip  feed,  thereby  applying  this  manure,  which  is  reported 
to  be  very  potent,  but  of  (hort  continuance,  exaAIy  to  the  feeds. 
It  is  faid  that  one  ton  is  fufficient  to  infure  a  good  crop  of  tur- 
nips upon  fi\re  acres  of  ground,  where  the  drills,  or  rather  rows, 
of  turnips  are  only  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder.  Confeguentlyi 
where  they  are  raifed  in  drills  at  twenty-eight  inches  diflance, 
the  fame  quantity  of  rape  duft  ought  to  fuflice  for  a  proportion- 
ally larger  extent  of  ground. 

The  (hort  continuance  of  the  fertilizing  quality  of  rape  duft  1$ 
no  obje£lion  in  the  turnip  hu(bandry.  Sea  weed,  the  moft  valu- 
able of  manures,  is  exa^ly  in  the  fame  predicament.  For,  if  a 
crop  of  turnips  can  be  fecured  upon  fit  foil,  after  fertility  is 
abfolutely  afcertained,  by  confuming  the  crop  on  the  ground 
by  (heep,  as  already  obferved,  the  foil  is  rendered  greatly  pror 
duflive,  both  of  corn  and  grafs,  and  thereby  the  continuance  of 
fertility  is  likewife  infured,  as,  by  good  corn  crops,  and  good 
prafs,  either  for  hay  or  padure,  an  after  abundance  of  farm  yard 
iiung,  cr  of  fertile  lea,  wherefrom  to  raife  good  crops  of  corn^ 
and  confequently  increafe  the  quantity  of  dung,  can  never  be 
wanting. 

Into  this  country,  fome  years  ago,  a  variety  of  rye  grafs,  w|)ich 
nly  grew  for  one  year,  was  introduced  ;  from  the  ufe  of  whichp 
ery  great  inconvenience  has  been  experienced,  as,  in  general, 
land,  with  us,  is  continued  in  grafs  for  three  years,  fometimes 
longer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  means  of  didinguifh- 
ing  this  annual  rye  grafs  frqm  that  which  is  perennial;  as 
otherwife  they  might  be  ufed  according  to  the  future  intentions 
of  managing  the*  land.  The  annual  is  fuppofed  even  to  grow  more 
■»•  •  riantly  during  its  folitary  year,  and  would  anfwer  admirably 
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where  one  year  of  grafs  only  was  required ;  but  no  more  crop 
is  to  be  expefbed  in  the  fecond  year,  than  may  be  produced 
from  fallen  feed.    . 

Where  land  is  to  be  laid  down  to  permanent  grafs,  for  two  o;r 
more  years,  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken  to  procure  perennial 
feed.  For  which  purpofe,  it  ought  to  be  procured  from  a  re- 
fpeftable  farmer,  who  can  vouch  that  the  feed  is  faved  from  a 
fecond  year's  crop. 

With  rye  grafs  feed,  as  with  the  feeds  of  all  other  grains,  I 
fhould  confider  a  regular  change,  from  foils  of  oppofite  defcrip- 
tion  to  that  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  be  propagated,  to  be 
attended  with  beneficial  confequences.  Every  time  of  fowing 
this  may  not  be  neceflary  \  but  I  am  convinced  that,  univerfally, 
in  agriculture,  it  is  advifeable  to  vary  the  crops  upon  the  fame 
foil,  and  to  exchange  feeds  of  all  kinds  alternately,  from  ftrong 
to  light,  and  from  light  to  flrong. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  know  that  rye  grafs  feed  be  free 
from  mixture  of  other  feeds.  Many  carelefs  agriculturifts  con- 
tent themfelves  with  the  fweepings  of  hay-lofts  which  they  caA 
procure  cheap,  under  the  name  of  grafs  feeds.  Not  to  mention 
goofe-grafs,  which  any  attentive  perfon  can  dete£l,  and  which  is 
a  very  coarfe  grafs,  I  am  fatisfied  that  great  quantities  of  bol^ 
bous  rooted  oat  grafs,  and  couch  or  quicken,  are  fown  every 
year,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  farmer,  by  coarfe  hay,  and  by 
introducing  immenfe  abundance  of  their  vivacious  roots  into  the 
foil,  requiring  afterwards  great  care  and  expence  to  eradicate. 
On  my  entry  here,  I  faved  a  field  of  hay,  almoft  entirely  com- 
posed of  couch,  which  I  have  no  doubt  had  been  fown  by  my 
predecefTor,  with  feed  faved  from  hay  purchafed  on  the  flovenly- 
managed  burgefs-meadows  of  Berwick,  or  bought  from  the  ftable* 
keepers  of  that  place.  I  this  feafon  refufed,  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  an  acre  of  the  fined  rye  grafs  I  ever  faw  in  feed,  certainly 
fecond  year's  crop,  merely  on  account  of  a  thin  mixture  of 
couch,  evidently  growing  among  the  rye  grafs. 

Having  now  completed,  to  the  bed  of  my  knowledge  and 
abilities,  the  taik  your  friendfhip  was  good  enough  to  fuppofe 
me  equal  to,  I  have  only  to  wifli  it  may  prove  as  ufeful  to  your 
friend,  as  it  has  been  agreeable  to  me  in  attempting  to  defcribe^ 
and  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years  in  executing  praAical- 
ly  upon  my  limited  fcale  of  agriculture. 

I  remain  always,  &c.  &c. 
Berwtck/birey  \^ih  November  1804.  R  r. 
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TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 
iSlR» 

Last  fummer  was  remarkable  for  the  deftruflion  occaGoned 
to  the  turnip  crop  by  the  caterpillar.  Your  correfpondent  M., 
in  laft  Magazine,  mentions  that  he  had  fuccefsfuHy  got  quit  of 
that  difailer,  by  rolling  a  field  of  turnips  three  times. 

I  have  been  informed  that  fome  emiment  farmers  make  the 
caterpillar  to  be  gathered  by  the  hand  and  deftroyed ;  and  the 
following  method  is  recommended  by  the  late  Mr  Philip  .Miller, 
in  his  Gardener's  Diflionary :  The  furelt  method  (he  fays)  of 
dcftroying  thefe  infedls,  is  to  turn  a  large  parcel  of  poultry  into 
the  field,  which  fiiould  be  kept  hungry,  and  turned  in  early  in 
the  morning.  Thefc  fowls  will  foon  devour  the  infedis,  and 
clear  the  turnips. 

For  the  evil  of  the  fly,  he  recommends  fowing  foot  along  the 
furface  of  each  drill  as  of  foroe  fervice. 

On  the  fubjcft  of  turnips,  Mr  Miller,  who  wrote  not  much 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  obferves,  that  it  was  not  then 
many  years  fince  the  praftice  of  fowing  turnips  for  feeding  cattle 
was  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  though  it  was  a  piece  of 
iiufbandry  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  would  alfo  appear 
from  his  book,  that  the  fowing  of  turnips  in  drills  was  only  then 
difcovered. 

There  has  been  another  method  (fays  he)  pradifed  very  lately 
by  fome  curious  farmers,  in  cultivating  turnips,  which  is,  by 
fowing  the  feed  in  rows  with  the  drill-plough.  In  fome  places, 
Ihc  rows  are  fown  three  feet  afunder,  in  others  four,  five,  and 
fix.  The  latter  has  been  recommended  by  fome  as  the  mod 
proper  diftance  \  and  although  the  intervals  are  fo  large,  yet  the 
crop  produced  on  an  acre,  has  been  much  greater  than  upon  the 
fame  quantity  of  land  where  the  rows  have  been  but  half  this 
diltance ;  and  upon  all  the  fields  which  have  been  tilled,  the 
crops  have  greatly  exceeded  thofe  which  have  been  hand-hoed. 
The  late  Lord  Townfend  was  at  the  expence  of  making  the  trial 
of  thefe  two  different  methods  of  hulbandry  with  the  greateft 
care,  by  equally  dividing  the  fame  fields  into  different  lands, 
which  were  alternately  fown  in  drills,  and  in  broad-cad. 
The  latter  were  hoed  by  the  hand,  in  the  common  me- 
thod, and  the  others  cultivated  by  the  hoeing-ptough ;  and 
when  the  roots  were  fully  grown,  his  Lordfhip  had  an  equal 
f^uantity  of  land^  which  had  been  fowed  in  different  methods, 
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ineafurcd,  and  the  loots  drAwn  up  and  wcig:hed  ;  and  thofe 
roots  which*  had  been  cultivated  by  the  plough,  were  fo  much 
larger  than  the  orher,  thit  the  crop  of  one  acre  weighed  a  ton 
and  a  half  more  than  that  of  an  acre  in  the  other  hufbandry. 

Novice  junior. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Hujbandry  of  Ayrfhirey  with  fome  Suggefiions  for 

its  Improvements 

Sir, 

In  the  Flrft  Number  of  your  Fifth  Volume,  I  noticed,  with  much 
fatisfaction,  fome  obfervations  on  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Ayr.     No  individual  feels  more  pride  in  the  rapid  {Irides 
which  our  farmers  have  made  towards  improvement ;    yet  I  am 
anxious  that  the  many  who  read  your  publication  (hould  be  called 
upon  to  refleft,  that  their  mode  of  farming  (though  wonderful, 
confidering  the  depth  from  which  they  have  emerged)  is  far  from 
being  fuch  as  they  fhould  afpire  to,  or  fuch  as  their  own  intereft 
and  that  of  their  country  demands.     Although  the  flothful  and 
difgraceful  diftinftion  of  outfield  and  infield  is  nearly  forgotten  ; 
although  a  liberal  quantity  of  lime  is  carted   and  fpread,  inftead 
of  being  carried  in  facks  and  fcattercd   by   the  hand  5    although 
lands  are  refted  fix  years,  inftead  of  *  at  leaft  one  year, '  (as  fome  of 
the  old  tacks  on  my  fmall  property  provide,  a  claufe  which  would 
better  fuit  a  tropical  latitude,  where  the  year  ripens  more  harvefts 
than  one) ;  ftill  there  is  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  be  done. 
For,  although  the  farmers  of  Ayrfhire  have,  from   an  obftinatc, 
prejudiced  race,  burft  at  once  into  an  aftive,  enterprifing  fet  of 
men,  with  better  cattle  and  better  implements,  yet  they  have  by- 
no    means   got  much  beyond  the  infancy  of  that  improvement 
which  is  requifite.     I  beg  leave  to  be  underftood  to  refer  to  the 
great   number   of  cultivators   of    fmall   farms,    which   certainly 
form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  in  the  county  of  Ayr. 

The  late  Mr  Fairlie  of  Fairlie  is  jaftly  celebrated  for  having 
commenced,  and,  by  his  influence  with  others,  enforced  a  new 
fyftem  of  agriculture  in  Ayrftiire ;  a  fyftem,  which  nothing 
but  binding  claufes  on  ftampeti  paper  could  at  that  time  have 
forced  into  practice,  but  which  has  made  a  wonderful  change  on 
the  face  of  a  large  tradl  of  country.  Tills  fyftem,  however,  zU 
though  of  the  higheft  importance  at  the  time,  could  only  be  con- 
(idered  as  a  preliminary  ftep  towards  that  degree  of  practical  ex- 
cellence hi  the  method  of  cultivation,  which  the  patriotic  lool^ 
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forward  to  with  hopes,  and  which  the  induftry  and  fpirlt  of  the 
farmers  of  Ayrftiirc,  if  properly  direAed,  cannot  fail  to  realize. 

ITie  leafes  which  were  granted  in  purfuance  or  imitation  of  Mr 
Falrlie's  plan,  fuppofed  the  farm  divided  into  three  parts  or  breaks^ 
which  were  to  fall  under  the  plough  in  rotation,  each  third  being 
fucceffively  limed  at  a  given  rate  of  from  500  to  600  Winchefter 
.bufliels  per  acre.  The  tenant  became  bound  to  take  only  three 
crops ;  to  fow  down  the  third  with  rye-grafs  and  clover  for  hay, 
and  then  to  reft  that  divifion  five  years  m  pafture.  Thus  each  break . 
fell  fucceffively  under  the  plough,  and  generally  three  crops  of 
oats  followed  each  other,  with  perhaps  as  much  bear  or  barley 
the  laft  year,  as  the  tenant  could  command  dung  to  manure.  A 
more  fcourging  fyftem  could  fcarcely  be  propofed ;  and  nothing 
but  the  five  years  reft  after  four  years  white  crop  and  hay  could 
favc  moderate  land  from  abfolute  fterility.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
muft  remark,  that  it  was  ufual  to  fow,  as  before  mentioned,  ryc- 
grafs  and  red  clover,  which  being  annual,  or  at  moft  biennis 
feeds,  left  the  land  to  nature  for  the  herbage  which  was  to  fup- 
ply  the  future  pafture.  This  plan  of  operations,  defedive  as  it 
muft  appear,  enabled  the  farmers  to  triple  their  old  rents,  and  to 
begin  to  thrive  ;  but  from  this  rotation  of  crop  they  dared  not  to 
deviate,  under  a  penalty  of  fome  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  evident 
that,  under  fuch  ftiackles,  the  good  farmer  and  the  bad,  are  on 
an  equal  footings  The  bad,  it  is  true,  is  debarred  from  adopting 
a  worfe  mode  pf  management ;  but  the  good  is  as  completely 
precluded  from  attempting  a  better:  the  bad  farmer  is  reftrained 
from  exhaufting  the  molt  valuable  part  of  his  pofleilien  by  ex- 
ceffive  tillage,  and  then  leaving  it  in  that  condition  to  the  pro- 
prietor, whenever,  from  fraud  or  negligence,  he  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt. But  the  induftrious,  thriving  man,  is  (hut  out  from  all  the 
benefits  of  change  of  crop,  turnip- feeding  and  fallow  \  and  the 
country  at  large  lofes  the  chance  of  thofe  improvements  which  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  may  fuggeft  themfclves  to  fuch  men,  left 
to  their  own  free  choice.  Where  fuch  leafes  exifted  on  my  fmall 
property,  J  have  not  hefitated  to  give  the  tenant  a  written  permi£- 
lion  to  deviate  from  this  plan,  where  he  ftiewed  me  that  nc  had 
improvement  in  view ;  and  in  new  leafes,  although  the  cuftom 
of  the  country  forbade  my  giving  the  tenant  a  carte  blanche^  I 
have  ventured  as  far  as  the  prefent  ftateof  farming  would  permit; 
and,  where  I  had  any  confidence  in  the  integrity  ot  (kill  of  the 
man,  have  allowed  him  to  ufe  the  farm  as  he  tliinks  pro- 
per, provided  he  leaves  one  contiguous  third,  fix  years  old,  lea, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  tack.  Witliout  this  provifion,  if  the  tenant 
choofes  to  plough  the  whole  of  the  farm,  near  the  clofe  of  hi^ 
leafe,  the  proprietor  muft  be  co^tcnted  with  a  lower  rent  for  foma 
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years  from  a  facceeding  tenant,  until  the  land  is  again  ripe  for  til- 
lage. I  {hall  not  ut  prefent  trouble  you  or  your  readers  with  my 
ideas  on  the  bell  rotation  of  crops  for  clay  toil,  in  a  moid  climate, 
but  (hall  take  the  liberty  of  exprcfling  my  wifties,  that  ^  fome  of 
your  correfpondents,  more  able  for  the  ta(k,  may  anticipate  what 
I  intend  to  offer  at  fome  future  opportunity  ;  in  the  mean  while, 
I  entreat  indulgence  for  prefenting  the  following  hints  to  the 
farmers  in  this  countv,  on  four  heads,  viz.  Straighting  of  Ridges^ 
Sowing  down  for  Pafture,  Green  Crop,  and  Straw  Yards. 

Strnighting  of  Ridges. — The  llraighting  of  ridges,  as  it  buries 
part  of  the  loil  which  had  been  long  under  culture,  and  brings  up 
frefh  mould,  which  requires  to  be  expofcd  fome  time  to  the  at- 
mofphere  before  it  becomes  equally  produftive,  is  not  a  proccfk 
which  proves  very  inviting  to  the  farmer  who  looks  for  an  im- 
mediate and  produftive  crop.  As,  however,  land  is  frequently 
ridged  in  a  bad  dire^ion  for  carrying  off  the  furface  water,  the 
ridges  often  twenty- five  feet  broad  at  one  end,  and  ten  or  twelve  at 
the  other,  which  occafion  frequent  and  vexatious  turnings  and  lift- 
ings of  the  plough,  and  arc  at  the  fame  time  very  inconvenient  for 
the  caft  of  the  fower,  ftraighting  of  ridges  becomes  necef&ry  for 
the  fake  of  abridging  labour,  independent  of  the  lookof  the  thing,* 
and  the  advantage  ot  having  the  foil  more  equally  diftributed.  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  never  can  be  fo  advantageoufly 
or  efFeilually  completed  as  by  a  green  crop,  after  which  the  land 
fhould  be  ridged  up  and  fown  off  for  pafture.  Crofs  ploughing, 
I  confider  as  very  hurtful  in  clay  land,  as  it  interrupts  all  the  fur- 
rows, and  the  water  muft  remain  on  the  land.  If  land  is  crofs- 
ploughed,  the  old  furrows  fliould  be  cleared  to  carry  off  the  water 
in  the  interim. 

Sowing  off  for  Ptifture. — Afk  any  of  our  farmers  from  what  he 
derives  molt  profit,  and  he  will  anfwer,  from  butter  and  cheefe  ^ 
and  yet  fcarcely  one  takes  the  necefTary  fteps  to  fecure  good  paf- 
ture. When  I  have  urged  the  propriety  of  fowing  white  clover, 
I  have  been  told  it  is  unnecefiary,  as  the  land  naturally  produces  it. 
Could  there  be  a  better  reafon,  then,  for  fowing  it  ?  for,  if  it  is  a 
native  herb,  it  muft  fucceed  :  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  of  pafture,  the  land  does  naturally  begin  to  produce 
white  clover,  and  juft  when  it  begins  to  be  vigorous,  the  farmer 
ploughs  it  down.  Is  it  not  an  obJe£l  to  expedite  the  efibrts  of 
nature,  by  fupplying  abundance  ot  the  feed,  and  thus  to  gain  in 
the  fecond  year,  what  otherwife  could  not  be  expefted  till  the 
fifth  ?  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  fow  off  with  perennial  rye- 
grafs,  white  clover,  rib-grafs,  and  (if  it  mull  be)  a  little  red-clover. 
The  common  rye-grafs  and  clover,  are  only  fit  for  one  hay  crop, 
and  then  to  be  ploughed  down. 

Green 
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Green  Crop, — Under  this  head  I  (hall  confine  my  obfenradons 
to  turnip-feeding,  wliich,  though  fo  well  undefilood  in  many 
places,  is  by  no  means  much  in  ufe  in  Ayrftiire.  It  is  obvious> 
that  as  the  want  of  dung  for  manure  is'  the  difficulty  which  the 
farmer  labours  under  moR,  who  is  remote  from  a  town^  he  muft 
have  recourfe  to  fome  expedient  to  fuppiy  the  deficiency;  and  there 
is  none  better  than  that  of  growing  turnips,  which  not  only  enables 
him  to  feed  more  catiie,  but  to  feed  them  much  better  than  thfc 
old  fyflcm  of  draw- fodder  only,  and  gives  him  an  infinitely  great- 
er command  of  manure.  I  fpc;^k  not  only  with  rcfpccl  to  the  ne- 
ceflary  number  of  milk-cows  and  young  flock,  but  of  thofe  alfo 
which  at  prefent  he  is  under  the  nectfTity  of  felling  off  to  the 
butcher  comparatively  lean.  Turnip  would  provt  of  ttif  highcft 
importance  to  moor  farmers,  who  have  ahund.ince  of  excellent 
land  for  the  purpofe,  and  who  generally  can  graze  rrore  cattle 
than  they  can  fodder;  and,  as  it  docs  not  fuiFcr  from  iroft  early  in 
the  feafon,  which  fcourjres  the  corn  crops  on  high  lands,  it  might 
afford  a  fure  funply.  Befides,  on  the  moor  edge  tlicre  is  a  good 
deal  of  blac.v  moffy  land:  on  i"uch  land  turnip  fucceeds  prticu- 
larly  well.  If  this  culture  was  aUci-iJed  to,  we  fhould  not  fee 
flocks  of  fliecp  driven  miles  to  fave  them  from  abfolutc  ftarvation, 

Straio-yards, — There  Is  no  one  thing  which  would  have  a  greater 
effe£l  in  the  improvement  of  this  country  than  ftraw-yards.  The 
foil  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  particularly  in  the  high  lands,  is  gene- 
rally a  ftrong  clav  on  various  fubfoils,  but  frequently  on  till.  As 
the  water,  therefore,  rem«'.ins  longer  on  the  furface  of  fuch  land, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  run  to  ruflics.  It  is  palpable  that,  if  the 
water  fours  the  ground  in  farrows,  &c.  it  muft  do  fo  in  a  much 
greater  degree  in  deep  footlhtps,  yet  cattle  are  every  where  feen 
Itruggling  up  to  the  Ljcks  in  mire  through  gateways  and  entrances 
to  fields,  where  they  arc  turned  out  to  wander  during  the  day  with 
fcarcely  a  pile  of  grafs  to  nibble  nt.  The  cattle  are  not  benefited, 
but  the  ground  is  poached ;  and  the  confequcncc  is,  that  the  fol- 
lowing year  ruflies  ufurp  the  place  of  fwcet  grafs  and  white  clover. 
I  am  convinced  it  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  milk-cattle  require 
this  expofure  in  the  fields :  I  have  known  many  that  were  not 
turned  out  at  all,  but  were  cleaned  with  a  blunt  cunying-comb, 
and  throve  extremely  well.  T  .it,  for  thofe  v/ho  are  not  eafily  con- 
verted from  old  opinions,  the  Jlraw-yard  ofTcrs  all  the  benefit  of 
excrcife  for  their  cattle,  without  the  cuncomitart  mifchief.  Let 
them  he  turned  into  the  yard  in  the  day  time  ind  houfed  in  the 
byre  at  night.  Although  in  this  county,  us  «.vcll  as  elfewherc, 
there  are  many  farmers  who  could  ill  afford  the  expence  of  the 
Elkmount  or  Roxburghfhire  byre,  what  I  propofe  is  within  the 
•imits  of  almoll  every  purfe  ;  and  though  it  does  not  promife  all 
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the  advantage  of  fuch  ufeful  buildings,  it  promifes  a  great  deaL 
In  many  places  the  farm  (leadings  have  been  built  fo  as  to  form 
three  fides  of  a  fquare,  and  in  this  area  the  dung  is  heaped.  In 
(uch  a  cafe»  all  that  is  neceflary,  is  to  find  another  fituation  for  the 
dunghills  and  to  complete  the  fquare  by  a  (tone  dike  three  and  a  half 
feet  high.  If  ufed  for  out-byres,  a  (lack  upon  pillars  or  polls  forms 
a  very  good  (hed,  or  a  very  cheap  one  can  be  run  up  at  the  fide 
of  the  barn  or  byre.  The  old  thatch  of  (lacks — ru flies,  which  da 
not  rot  eafily  without  being  trod  by  cattle — ferns,  and,  in  (hort,  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  may  be  thrown  into  the  yard, 
and  all  in  the  courfe  of  winter  ferments  into  manure.  Where  the 
plan  of  the  buildings  does  not  favour  fo  much,  a  little  more  (lone 
dike  will  form  a  fquare  on  the  mod  (heltered  fide  of  tlie  honfes; 
and  (heds,  thatched  wirh  broom  or  heather,  will  give  fufficient 
(belter.  I  hope  to  hear  that  fome  of  your  readers  have  adopted  this 
hint,  by  their  acknowledging  to  you  hereafter  the  benefit  which 
they  have  derived.  Hoping  for  pardon  for  fo  long  a  letter,  I  am^ 
Sir,  a  fincere  wellwi(her  to  agricultural  profperity, 

Ayrpire^   \%th  March  1805.  Pentaphtllon. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Value  of  Land  in  different  Diftri^s. 
Sir, 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  your  Magazine  has  been  the  me- 
dium through  which  much  ufeful  knowledge  in  rural  affairs  ha* 
been  circulated ;  yet  there  is  one  very  important  lefTon  hither- 
to much  negle£led  by  your  correfpondents,  namely,  to  (how 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  a  farm,  arifing  from  the  different 
ftates  it  may  be  in  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  with  regard  to  its  fitu- 
ation as  to  climate,  markets,  &c.  &c.  And,  although  the  follow- 
ing parallel,  drawn  betwixt  two  farn*s  of  24a  acres  each,  both  fi- 
tuatcd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigton,  the  one  of  a  ftrong  clayey 
loam,  the  other  one  of  our  beft  turnip  foils,  and  other  two  farms 
of  the  like  qualities  and  extent,  fuppofed  to  lye  in  the  vicinity  of 
Haddin^^ton,  may  not  throw  much  light  on  that  fubje£l,  yet  it 
may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  attention  of  fome  of  your  more 
enlightened  correfpondents  tnat  way. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  it  be  obferved,  that,  on  the  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wigton,  a  very  few  farms  only  excepted,  the  houfes 
arc  literally  worth  nothing.  Were  a  proper  fyftem  of  farming  a- 
dopted,  farms  of  the  above  fize  would  require  6ocl.  each,  upon 
an  average,  to  be  expended  on  that  article,  to  put  them  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  fimilar  farms  fituated  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 

Uaddingtoiw 
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Haddington.  Taking  this  at  7  J-  per  cent.y  which  is  the  intereft 
commonly  charged  by  the  proprietors  in  this  county  when  they  al- 
low money  for  that  purpofe  (which,  indeed,  is  feldom  the  cafe), 
it  amounts  to  45I.  yearly ;  and  if  fuch  permanent  improvements 
are  not  made  by  the  proprietor,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  cafe, 
they  muft  be  executed  by  the  tenant,  which  is  itill  worfe. 

To  begin  with  the  farm  of  ftrong  clayey  loam,  let  us  fuppofe  it 
is  managed  according  to  what  is  commonly  called  iJie  fir  conrfe 
fhift,  viz.  1  ft,  Fallow;  2d,  Wheat;  3d,  Clover;  4th,  Oats;  5th, 
Beans  and  Potatoes  ;  6th,  Wheat ;  and  that,  allowing  24  acres  to 
remain  in  permanent  pafture,  there  will  be  36  acres  in  each  of 
thefe  divifions.  Now,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  farms  of  this  defcriptibn 
are,  generally  fpeaking,  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  a  farmer  conid  be- 
gin this  rotation  at  the  very  firft  of  his  leafe,  whereas  fimilar  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wigton  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  that  it  would  be  fix 
or  feven  years  before  he  could  have  them  in  that  cafe.  This  may 
b'fe  taken  at  il.  per  acre  yearly  of  drawback  for  the  firft  three  years 
of  a  leafe,  1  os.  per  ditto  for  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  5s.  per  ditto 
for  the  fixih  year.  Tliis  makes  1020I.  of  drawback  in  whole^ 
which,  at  10  per  cent.,  makcfi  102I.  yearly.  This,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  from  what  experience  I  have  had  ikit  way,  will  not  be  too 
high  rated. 

Again,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  climate  in  Eaft  Lo- 
thian is  much  drier,  and  every  way  better  adapted  both  for  tht 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  and  alfo  for  the  advancing  and  bringing 
to  perfeftion  the  different  corns  growing  thereon.  Now,  it  i^ 
well  known  to  every  perfon,  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  ftrong  clay  foils,  that  it  is  only  whilft  thefc 
lands  arc  tolerably  dry,  that  they  can  be  ploughed,  harrowed, 
or  carted  upon  ;  from  hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  wetter 
the  climate,  the  more  ftrength  both  of  men  and  horfes  the  farm- 
er will  require,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  improve  the  fa- 
vourable feafon  as  it  comes.  The  difference  in  this  refpe£^|  I 
fhould  fuppofe,  cannot  be  taken  at  lefs  than  a  man  and  a  pair 
of  horfes,  or  60I.  yearly.  Now,  again,  it  is  certainly  not  unreai- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  lands  of  this  defcription,  in  this  coun- 
ty, would  yield  one  fixth  part  more  produce,  did  they  enjoy  the' 
Eaft  Lothian  climate  :  this  will  appear  abundantly  evident,  when 
it  is  confidercd  what  a  vaft  difference  of  produce  the  fame  field 
will  yield  in  a  good  feafon  more  than  in  a  bad  one,  (although 
the  field  may  be  equally  as  well  prepared  for  the  feed  in  both 
feafons,  as  circumftances  will  admit  of),  amounting  often  to  one 
half,  if  not  more.  Again,  Ui  this  county,  our  grain  has  all  to 
be  (hipped  to  the  Clyde  and  Eii^llfli  markets ;  whereas,  in  Had* 
dington,  th^re  is  always  a  ready  qaick  market  for  the  grain  in 
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iM  neigbbourbood.  However,  in  tbe  following  cakulatkm,  I 
.>prill  allow  our  Clyde  and  Englifli  markets  to  be  as  good  as  tke 
Haddington  market ;  wbicb  1  mucb  queftioni  efpecially  when  it 
18  confidered  tbat  tbey  are  often  knocked  down  bf  the  vaft 
•quantities  of  grain  poured  into  them  from  the  Iriih  ports. 

Firfty  then,  let  us  begin  with  an  acre  of  wheat.  Suppofe  an 
acre  of  that  grain,  upon  an  average,  in  this  countj,  will  yield 
/thirty  Winchefter  bufliels,  exclufive  of  feed,  and  our  far-end  pric(^ 
•to  be  7S.  6d.  per  bufliel,  this  would  make  i  iL  5s.  per  acre.  De*- 
<lu£l  from  tbisi  firft,  6  per  cent,  for  the  merchant's  profit  hese* 
•wbi^h  certainly,  when  ipt;ereft  of  money,  poftage  of  letters,  and 
other  necefTary  ezpences  are  included,  may  be  thought  moderate* 
JPor  freight  ^nd  port  charges,  5d.  per  bu(bel,  or  ^ipercent,  ne^* 
Iv.  Infurance  from  total  lofs  at  fea,  i  pir  cent.  \  for,  although 
the  grain  is  feldom  totally  loft  at  fea,  yet  it  is  often  much  da- 
maged, by  being  heated  and  wet ;  and  even  if  it  arrive  fafe  at 
market,  it  will  not  fell  fo  high  after  being  (hipped  and  unlhip- 
ped,  as  it  would  do  were  it  taken  immediately  from  the  barn  |o 
the  market.  All  thefe  together  cannot  be  taken  at  lefs  th^n  6d. 
per  bufliel,  or  7  per  cent,  nearly.  Now,  in  Caft  Lotihiant  the 
^rain  is  allowed  to  be  much  fuperior  to  ours  in  jquality,  undoubt- 
edly, in  a  great  meafure,  arifing  from  the  advantage  of  climate* 
This  difference  1  (hall  take  at  6iper  cent,  ^  add  to  this  i^ percent.^ 
as  commiflfion  to  the  grain  merchant  at  the  far* end  market4 
Thefe  fums  put  together  will  make  30  per  cent.y  ot  3I.  7B.  6d. 
per  acre  of  difference  for  every  acre  of  wheat.  Again,  upon 
an  acre  of  beans,  there  will  be  2I.  5s.  of  difference,  taking  the 
produce  to  be  the  fame  per  acre,  and  the  Haddington  price 
4S.  6d.  per  bulhel,  and  calculating  the  fame  way.  As  to  oats, 
the  difference  in  the  market  price  is  not  worth  mentioning,  as 
there  will  be  little  of  this  article  to  difpofe  of,    the  greateft 

J)art  thereof  being  confumed  by  the  farm  fervants  and  bor- 
es :  however,  the  one-liKth  extra  produce  muft  not  be  over^^ 
looked.  I^aftly,  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  lands  of  this  de- 
fcription,  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddington,  are  ifor  tbe  moft  part  all 
laid  out  in  moderately  oroad  -ftraigbt  ridges  ;  wfaeveas,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wigton,  they  ave  -almoft  -all  very >hjgh,  binad,  and  irrc-^ 
gular,  running  in -every  dirofiion  in  tbe  (fune  ^Id,  and  not  un- 
frequently  meeting  in  points  in  the  -middle  of  the  field.  This 
impedes  the  operation  of  hufbandry  ^rery  much;  and  would  at 
kaft  oblige  the  farmer  to  have  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horfes,  over 
and  obove  what  w€)Uld  be  requifite  were  the  lands  laid  out  in  sr 
^regular  way  ;.th}s,  with  lol.  additional  ^xpences  in  harveft,  may 
be  reckoned  at  leaft  at  70L  yearly.  But  fome  of  your  corre- 
tcL.  vj.  ^0.  23.  IT  ^pondenft 
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fpondcnts  will  be  ready  to  fay,  why  be  at  fo  great  an  vearly  C! 
pence  ?— let  the  lands  oe  levelled  and  ftraigbted.    This  is  certaii 


To  one-fixth  part 
extra  produce 
per  acre. 


ct- 

certaiiw 
iy  a  very  proper  advice  to-  2  proprietor ;  but^  from  what  Iktlc  ex- 
perience I  have  in  that  matter,  thefe  knds  covild  not  be  levelled 
tinder  an  expence  of  at  lead  cos.  per  acre ;  and  that  only  whea 
they  were  under  a  fummer-tallow  \  fe  that,  if  a  tenant  wercr 
to  attempt  tt,  it  would  be  (ix  or  feven  yeavs  before  he  could 
^ct  over  his  farm,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  mcceeding  crops  would 
be  more  precarious  for  fome  years  afterwards ;  and  would  be  a 
very  unprofitable  undertaking  for  a  tenant,  except  he  had  a  vcij 
h)ng  leafe  indeed.  Let  us  fee^  then,  at  one  view,  what  theic 
fums  will:  make  when  put  together  : 

"1*0  yearly  rent  for  houfes  -  -  L*  45     o    o 

To  the  different  ft;\tes  of  the  farm  at  the  time  of  entry  102     00 
To  extra  work  arifing  from  wetnefs  of  climate         -       60     o    o 

!^72  acres  wheat  will  make  432  bu- 

0iel$,  at  7$.  (k1.  per  bufliel    -      liSa     o    0 
30  acres  beans  \f  ill  make  1 80  do. 

at  4$.  6d.  per  do.  -  40  lo    o 

36  acres  oats  will  make  288  do. 
L    at  3s.  per  do.  -  -  43     4    • 

To  72  acres  of  wheat>  at  3I.  7s.  6d.  per  acre>  ariGng 

from  difference  of  market  *•  -  243     o     o 

To  30  acres  of  beans,  at  2I.  5s.  per  acre,  arifing 

from  difference  of  market  -  -  67  10    c 

To  extra  work  arifing  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
ridges  -  -  -  70    o    o 

Total         L.  833     4    o 

From  this,  it  would  appear  that  a  farm  of  240  acres  of  ftrong 
dayey  loam  in  this  neighbourhood,  if  it  were  in  the  fame  ftate  at 
entry,  and  enjoyed  the  Haddington  climate  and  market,  would 
be  worth  8331.  4s.  of  yearly  rent  more  than  what  it  b  worth  in 
its  prefent  fituation,  or  3].  ^^  per  acre. 

Ag^n,  in  drawing  the  comparifon  betwixt  the  turnip  fbS  farms^ 
I  do  not  fiippofe  any  of  our  lands  of  that  deJ(cfiption  are  nch  e« 
nough  for  the  above  rotation.  I  (ball  fuppofe  they  are  managed 
according  to  what  is  called  the  four  coune  fliift^  vt2.  \ft^  Tur- 
nips ;  2^,  Barley ;  31/,  Clover ;  ^b^  Oats  \  and  by  allowing  40 
acres  to  remain  in  permanent  pafture,  there  will  be  50  acres  k» 
each  of  thefe  dirifions ;  and,  taking  the  produce  of  barley  and 
oats  to  be  40  buiheU  per  acre^  exdufive  of  feedf.  the  ts^ic  wilt 
run  as  follows : 
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To  yearly  rent  for  houfes  .  -  -  L.  4;    o    o 

To  the  difierent  fta^es  of  the  farm  at  the  time  of  entry     80     o    o 

To  one.fixth  part  p^^^j^^  ^"^J^^^fC^A  ^"^ 

extra    prckfucej      <hels,  at  3s.  6d.  per  bulhel    .       70    o    o 

*^  I  50  acres  oats  will  make  4CO  do. 

P^^^^"^^'  L    at  38.  per  do.  -  do    o    o 

To  50  acres  barley  at  2I.  2s.  per  acre,  arifing  from 
,   difference  of  market  •  -      .        ,  105     o    o 

To  30  do.  oats  (the  other  20  fuppofed  to  be  confuimed 
at  home),  at  il.  ids.  per  acrcy  arifing  from  differ- 
ence of  market  -  -  54    o    o 
^o  50  acres  turnipSi  at  2I.  per  acre,  arifing  from  the 
want  of  market  both  for  turnips  and  fat  cattle          100    p    o 


o    o 


Total        I-.514 

Hence  it  appears,  that  i  farm  of  240  acres  of  otir  beft  turnip 
foil  would  be  worth  514I.  of  yearly  rent  mor^,  if  it  Were  in  the 
fame  ftate  at  entry,  and  were  in  the  fame  fituation  as  to  market 
and  climate,  &c.  or  2I.  2S.  lod.  per  acfcy  as  the  lands  of  tbi^ 
defcription  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddington  ;  and  that  our  clay  lands 
would  be  as  dear  at  2I.  per  acre^  as  landsf  of  the  fame  defcription 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddingtbn  at  5I.  9s.  per  atfe,  al-; 
though  apparently  of  the  fame  quality ;  and  our  turnip  land  at 
il.  IS.  as  dear  as  theirs  of  the  fame  quality  at  3I.  3s.  lod.  It 
^ould  alfo  appear  that  a  farmer  entering  upon  a  clay  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wigton,  would  require  ig2oI.  (if  he  had  houfes  to 
build  at  his  own  expence  idiol.)  of  capital  more  than  what  would 
be  neceffary  upon  his  entering  a  farm  of  the  fame  defcriptioii 
near  Haddington  ;  and  upon  a  turnip  farm  8aoK>'  and  if  he  had 
houfes  to  build  1400I.  1  his  undoubtedly  lefiens  the  value  of  land 
here,  as  it  may  be  received  as  an  axiom,  that  every  thing  that 
lefTens  the  competition  among  the  buyers  alfo  lowers  ttie  price 
of  any  article.  Strangers,  from  Eaft  Lothian  and  othet  partS|> 
have  thought  our  tents  very  low ;  yet  it  is  obvious,  tha^  lands  are 
letting  as  high,  if  not  higher,  here,  than  in  any  p^rt  of  Scotland*, 
taking  thefe  things  into  confideraTion.  The  gcnerali^  of  farihets 
in  Galloway  maintain,  with  much  juftice,  that  the  lands  herd  pay 
bed  whilft  they  are  in  paftnre  (our  markets  for  young  cattle  of 
our  own  breed  being  as  high  as  any  m  Scotland) ;  for  it  apj^ears 
evident  that  land  which,  under  the  above  fyftems^  would  give 
a  fair  rent  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddington,  would  here  barely  pay 
the  expence  of  labour.  And  although  our  fyftem  of  farming 
is  apt  to  be  treated  with  ridicufe  by  tome  of  your  Eaft  Lothian 
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formers  who  hav^  vifitcd  ns  \  yet,  with  the  exception  of- a  few 
rich  farms  here  and  thcre^  no  fyiftcm  of  aration  would  enable 
ns  to  paj  fo  Tnizch  rent  npon  oar  light  foils  t»  we  adwalljf  do, 
although  «io  doubt  great  hnf  rovenrentS'  niight  be  made  in  our 
fyftem  without  goiwg  to  the  expenfive  fyftems  adopted  hj  Eaft 
Lothian  farmers^  Here  follbw  the  fiar  prices  of  com  for  the 
county  of  Wigtcm  for  erop  rBo3^^  and  alfe  an  account  of  the 
xvhole  grain  bought  by  one  of  our  prkicipal  merchants,  front 
Oflober  r$03  to  OfHober  1804,  with  the  av^mge  prices  amciex* 
ed ;  all  (hipped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigton  \  which,  if 
compared  with  the  Haddington:  prices  for  the  fame  period,  will, 
I  am  convinced^  fully  confirm  what  I  have  advanced  as  to  die 
difference  in  the  matVet  price  of  grain  in  theCetwo  places. 

Jpiar  Trues  •/  Corn  \^c.  fnr  tie  County  of  An  Aaount  of  the  'whole  Grain  ionglii,  tMA^ 
IVigUnfor  Crof  1803,/irvfi  feh.  l^b^  the  Prices  annexed,  fy  a>  prins^  Mef 
1 8&4.  cbant  in  the  Vltiiih^of  U^ipomifrm  0^ 

^  ■       ■     ■    ■■    I  ■    I.    ■        ^^  ,^^  ^  OMirr  X804. 

L    Sk   Oi 

Oat  vntAY  per  boll  of  280  Kb.  a- 

▼oirdiipois       ----'rrio 

Farm  mcaKper  boll      *    -     -     X     9    4 

White  com  per  boH  of  r»  Wm- 

chcttcr  bwOiek     -    -    -    -    i     6    o 

Mixed  corn  per  do.  of  dcK       -      None. 

Grqr  com  per  do.  of  do.    -    -    I    o    o 

Beft  per  dov  of  do.  -    -    *    -     i  10    O 

Farm  bear  per  do.  of  do.  -    •    I     8    o 

Malt  per  do.  of  do.       ---360 

Barley  per  do;  of  do.     -    -    -    I  15    o  • 

Fcas  and  beans  per  quarter  of  8 

Winchester  bofheb    -    -    -    l  14-    o 

Wheat  per  do-ofdo.-    -    -^a    o    o 

I  flialf  only  remark,  that  there  is  no*  fuch  Icinda  of  grain  lo  be 
found  in  this  counry  as  mixed  com,  grey  com,  farm  bear,  or 
farm  meal>  although  always  particularly  mentioned  in  ftViKing' 
the  fiar  prices^  but  for  what  reafon  I  do  not  Itnow.  I  aili> 
yours,  &c. 

Wlgton^  I'lth  Hecemhr  1804.  A  GAtLOWAT  FahuBR. 


White  oats  per  bol^of  I« 

Wincbefltr  bafhels      1803'  r    3    9I 

Poutooatcperdo.  ofdo.  54^  I     8    X^ 

Bc8rorbi£;g;perd(»^.ofdo.  3/^5  151 

Barler  per  do.  of  do.  47  >    T    3$ 

^» 
Wheat  per  qaarter  of  P 

Winchcfter  bofittU       4XB-    S    o    4 
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Tksughts  on  various-  Subjects  of  Rural  Economy. 
SiR^ 

.   I  MENTIONED  lad  year,  Vol.  V.  p.  X96,  that  I  bad  fown,  in 
/he  preceding  autumn^  about  three  acces  with  rape  feed^  as  fbrinff 
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feed  for  (keep,  and  am  (ottj  to  hf  that  the  crop  turned  out  of 
little  value*  The  ground  had  pretioufly  been  in  wheat,  after 
potatoes,  and  was  in  good  fionditioxu  I  ploughed  it  abcMit  the 
middle  of  September,  tbe  feed  was  iounediately  Town,  aod  the 
crop  was  carefuUy  preferred  tHi  the  middle  of  Apnl,  when  five 
(core  of  ihcep  were  put  upon  it*  They  only  got  a  fcanty  feed« 
ang  during  thvee  days,  when  the  whole  was  eatea  up  \  in  eight 
days  afterwards  they  were  pmt  npoo  it  again,  but  the  new  growtk 
had  made  fo  little  progrefs,  that  the  (haken  wheat  a&rded  muck 
more  benciit  than  the  rape  plants;  the  (heep  were  fonder  q£ 
the  former  than  the  latter,  and  it  grew  faftet  after  being  eaten 
down  ;  which  confirms  an  opinion  I  have  long  held«  that  early 
fown  rye  produces  more  fpring  feed  than  any  crop  which  we  are 
acquainted  with ;  at  the  fame  time,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
a  benefit  will  even  be  derived  from  it,  adequate  to  the  expence 
of  feed  and  labour,  independent  of  the  lots  and  inconvenience 
fuftained  in  working  the  fubfequent  ciop.  In  this  northern  cli- 
mate, we  are  not  to  expert  a  fufficient  fupply  of  green  food,  in 
the  fpring  months,  for  cattle  and  iheep,  from  any  crop  that  ha» 
not  been  well  advanced  before  the  autumn  ;  and  people  muft  be 
reconciled  to  beftow  both  labour  and  ground,  before  ample  fup- 
plies  can  be  furni(hed«  The  white,  red,  and  green  topped  tur* 
oips  can,  in  mod  feafons,  be  preferved  till  the  end  of  March  ^ 
and  Swedifh  turnip,  or  Ruta  Baga,  may  continue  the  fupply  fix 
weeks  longer,  by  which  time  rye  grafs  and  clover,  if  only  fown 
thick  enougli^  and  on  well  prepared  land,  will  furniih  a  full  bite 
of  the  moft  nouriihing  food.  Laying  light  in  fummer,  does  not 
a  little  add  to  winter's  maintenance,  and  to  a  forward  bite  in 
fpring,  without  leiTening  the  grazier's  profit.  Fattening  cattle 
come  on  but  flowly  when  the  pailure  is  kept  bare,  when  com- 
pared with  their  progrefs  when  a  full  bite  is  given ;  and  it  is 
furprifing  how  much  more  benefit  is  derived  from  grafs  before 
the  end  of  June  than  in  the  fucceeding  months. 

However  beneficial  the  crops  already  mentioned  may  be  for 
keeping  (lock  in  good  condition  at  all  times,  yet,  under  different 
circumftances,  other  articles  might  be  cultivated  with  equal,  if 
not  more  advantage,  viz.  tares,  white  yams,  cabbages,  and 
curled  kail ;  all  of  which  are  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  (lock 
farmer.  Tares,  on  all  arable,  farms,  are  found  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  are  of  paiticular  ufe  when  grafs  fails,  or  gets 
to  an  age  which  renders  it  unfit  for  being  ufed  as  green  food. 
In  high  latitudes,  and  on  thin  foils,  tares  are  ilill  more  benefi- 
i  iai,  confidering  the  Httle  nourifhment  afforded  by  grafs  in  fuch 
fituations.  In  late  diftricls,  it  is  well  known  that  tares  admit  of 
a  cutiing  alnioft  as  foon  as  clover  crops  •,  and,  as  they  may  be 
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fown  at  different  periodsf  a  more  regular  fupply  of  green  food 
may  be  got  from  them  in  the  fummer  feafon,  than  from  clover 
or  other  artificial  grafTes. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  yams  are  more  to  be  depended 
upon  for  fpring  food  than  turnips  ;  they  afibrd  more  fuftenance 
from  a  given  quantity  of  ground,  can  be  houfed  and  ready  at 
band  for  ufe  when  turnips  cannot  be  brought  home,  or,  at  lead, 
\yhen  t}ieir  removal  is  accomplifhed  with  much  injury  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  produced.  Cabbages  are  an  excellent 
article  in  the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter.  I  have 
often  h^d  my  cows  fupported  with  the  under  blades  for  feven  or 
eight  weeks  at  thefe  periods ;  and  if  carefully  taken  off,  no  in- 
jury, but  rather  a  benefit,  will  be  received.  Cabbages  will  con- 
tinue, in  mofl  feafons,  frefh  and  uninjured  till  the  middle  of 
January,  and,  when  fplit  into  pieces  and  boiled  among  chaff, 
prove  an  excellent  feed.  Green  kail,  from  March  to  May,  are 
of  great  fervice,  and  yield  a  weightier  crop,  on  good  foils,  than 
almofl  any  other  leguminous  root.  They  will  often  admit  of  a 
lecond  cutting;  and  a  part  of  the  ftem,  fplitj  improves  boiled  meat 
for  cows  very  much. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  not  a  few  of  your  readers  will  confider 
thefe  to  be  but  trifling  objects ;  yet  be  affured,  that,  in  the  way 
a  confiderable  portion  of  this  county  is  occupied  and  fanned,  a 
proper  attention  to  them  mufl  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  profeffion.     With  tares  and  cabbages  in  autumn, 
turnips  in  winter,  yams  and  green  kail  in  fpring,  and  a  handful 
of  clover   hay,  every  beaft   reared  or  kept   may  be   made  of 
double  value,  and  a  great  increafe  of  manure  procured.    Ac- 
cording to  our  prefcnt  fyllem,  cattle  generally  go  out  in  the 
morning,  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months,  and  perambu- 
late the  paflures  in  fearch  of  food,  though  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  procure  as  much  nourifhment  as  would  be  got  from  a  fingle 
pound  of  hay.     It  may  not,  howeyer,  be  unnecefTary  to  remark, 
that  the  green  crops  which  I  have  recommended  for  winter  and 
fpring  confumption,  cannot  be  raifed  with  advantage,  unlefs  the 
ground  be  well  cultivated  and  dynged.     I  have  often  found  that 
t»ne  acre,  fufficicntly  dunged,  and  properly  wrought,  will  pro- 
duce nearly  as  many  kail,  cabbages,  yams,  or  potatoes,  as  two 
vill  do  when  but  hal:f  dunged,  and  Sparingly  wrought.    In  (hort, 
it  is  a  wade  of  labour,  and  a  mifeccqpying  of  the  ground,  to. 
j^rafp  at  a  greater  breadth  of  thefe  crops  than  can  be  fubftantial- 
ly  manured.     Indeed,  to  attempt  the  raifing  of  a  greater  quan- 
ity  of  any  crop,  than  confiftent  with  the  circumftances  under 
vhich  the  farmer  is  placed,   militates   againft  every  principle 
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of  good  huibandry,  and  rarely  tends  to  promote  the  intereft  of 
the  hu(bandman« 

A  few  acres  in  yams,  even  in  the  moft  fertile  diftri(fls,  will 
prove  a  more  beneficial  article  in  feeding  work-horfcs,  efpccially 
in  the  fpring  months,  than  what  can  be  produced  from  the  fame 
quantity  of  ground^  if  employed  in  the  raifing  of  any  other  crop. 
It  excites  furprife,  as  well  as  regret,  when  travelling  the  coun- 
try, to  obferve  fo  many  unproductive  fields  of  new  fown  grafs 
land  4  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  clrcumilance  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  great  mcafure,  from  the  fcanty  quantity  of  feed  ufed 
in  fowing  of  fuch  fields.  Perhaps  a  greater  quantity  of  fee3^ 
and  a  better  preparation,  might,  in  many  cafes,  render  the  fuc«' 
cceding  crop  of  grafs  of  double  value ;  at  lead,  I  am  fure  that,  if 
pafture  is  intended,  thick  fowing  is  highly  beneficial.  No  de- 
pendence (hould  be  placed  upon  any  land  feeding  itfelf ;  though 
I  know  fome  people,  who  poflefs  foils  on  which  white  clover 
may  be  confidered  as  naturalized,  are  apt  to  hold  this  circum- 
fiance  in  view  when  the  artificial  grafies  are  depofited.  A  full 
-quantity  of  rye  grafs  and  rib  grafs  fhoald  alfo  be  fown,  as  they, 
are  not  expenfive,  and  thrive  better  on  new  lands  than  other 
grafTes.  A  general  prejudice  fcems  to  be  entertained  againfjb. 
rye  grafs,  particularly  againft  fowing  it  thick,  on  account  of  the 
fuppofed  injury  done  thereby  to  clover;  but  I  never  foundi  in 
the  courfe  of  my  experience,  any  bad  conftquences  from  giving 
the  ground  a  much  greater  quantity  than  what  is.  generally 
beilowed.  Perennial  rye  grafs  fpring^  eaiiy,  continues  to  grow 
long  in  the  autumn,  and  ftands  froft  better  than  any  other  grafs. 

Ycur  corrcfpondent,  Arotor  junior^  Vol.  V.  p.  425.  feems  de- 
(irous   of  withholding   the   ufual   allowance  of  feed  given   to 
ground,  but  I  fufpe£l  that  very  bad  confequences  would  follow 
the  general  adoption  of  his  fentiment.     His  obfervations  with 
refp^  to  the  carelefs  manner  in  which  feed  work  is  generally 
executed,  are  much  better  founded ;  becaufe^  where  one  part  of 
the  ground  is  fown  too  thick,  and  another  too  thin,  a  confider-i 
able  lofs  mufl   neceSarily  be  fuftained  \  yet,  till  we  arrive  a( 
greater  perfe£lion  in  the  art  of  fowing^  or  contrive  fome  modQ 
by  which  the  feed  will  be  depofited  at  equal  depths,  a  full  al- 
lowance of  feed  mud  be  required  in  the  broad-caft  way,  if  a  full 
crop  is  expelled,  unlefs  the  ground  be  in  a  very  fuperior  ilate 
of  cultivation.     I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  the  pradlice 
of  fowing  grafs  feeds  was  in  its  infancy,  Quaker  Miller,  a  firil- 
mte  feed  merchant,  and  a  very  fagacious  man,  when  applied  to 
by  his  cudomers,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  feed  they  ought 
to  give  to  an  acre,  never  failed  to  tell  them^  that  if  they  fowed 
/naringly  they  would  reap  fparingly ;   an  aphorifm   which  na 
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farmer  fhould  lofe  fight  of.  A  boll  of  oatd  to  the  acrci  is  too 
little  feed  for  the  land  of  this  country  in  general,  and  fo  is  three 
firlots  of  barley.  Laft  harveft,  from  four  acres  fown  with  fony 
pecks  of  potatoe  oats,  I  reaped  fomething  lefs  than  forty  bolls, 
whereas  five  acres  of  the  fame  field,  fown  with  fix  bolls  of 
Churches  oatJf  produced  fixty  bolls.  The  firft  was  evidently  too 
thin ;  and  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained,  but  that  if  more 
feed  had  been  fown,  the  produce  would  have  been  confideraUy 
increafed.  Indeed,  fo  far  as  has  come  under  my  obfervation, 
every  attempt  to  fave  feed,  like  thofe  made  to  fave  labour,  is  ul- 
timately attended  with  a  degree  of  lofs  in  dirtSt  proportion  to 
the  length  it  is  carried. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  gained  in  Eng- 
land from  a  faving  of  feed  from  drilling  and  dibbling.  Some 
years  ago  I  travelled  through  that  country,  and  narrowly  exa* 
mined  the  crops  on  a  pretty  wide  circuit,  immediately  before  the 
the  harveft  feafon,  and  in  general  found  the  wheats  remarkably 
thin,  efpecially  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  J^tfex,  where  drill- 
ing and  dibbling  of  wheat  prevailed.  The  bean  crops  were  the 
reverfe,  pretty  tall,  and  the  ground  clofe  covered  in.  Thejr 
feemed  to  be  commonly  drilled  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
afunder,  and  not  very  fruitful ;  which  laft  circuftiftance  I  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  plants  being  deprived  of  fun  and  air,  two  requlfites* 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  rendering  a  crop  produdive.  One  great 
advantage  that  beans  drilled  have  over  thofe  broad-caft  is,  that  a( 
mod  of  the  fruit  or  grain  is  Rationed  neaf  the  under  p^t  of  the^ 
Hem,  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  is  obtained  by  nleans  of 
the  intervals.  This  is  not  necefiary  with  wheat,  barley,  or  tmts^ 
the  grain  of  which  plants,  being  fituated  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk, 
will  thrive  and  come  to  maturity,  even  though  the  ground  it 
fully  coveredt  I  have  alwavs  found  that  a  few  ftems  of  thefe 
grains,  when  ftanding  by  tnemfelves,  never  arrive  at  the  fame 
degree  of  perfection  or  produ£livenefs,  as  when  a  greater  num- 
ber ftand  in  a  more  compact  pofition.  This  is  not  the  cafe  vritk 
beans,  for  a  (lalk  is  never  more  productive  than  when  (landing 
by  itfelf.  f  am,  with  beft  wiflics  for  the  fuccefs  of  your  work, 
Sir,  your  obedient  fervant. 

Mid  Lothiafij  loih  Dec.  l8oi|.  T.  S.  §• 
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TO  TH£  CONDUCTOR  OP  THB  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter^  accompanying  ExtraBs  from  Fourcroy  en  the  Phil^ophy  of 

Vegetathn, 

SiRf 

1.  In  agrictifture^,  as  in  all  arts' and  fciences,  there  are  a  ferie^ 
of  principles  upon  which  a  right  intelligence  of  the  numerous 
bbfervable  i^&s  m^j  be  rationally  explahied ;  and  which)  con- 
nefting.  thefe  fafts  into  a  regular  fyftem,  forcibly  imprefs  thertr 
on  the  memory.  This  feries  of  principles  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  theory  of  the  art  or  fcience.  As  in  mechanics,  all  prin- 
ciples depend  upon  mathematics ;  fo  in  agric^uhure,  the  principles 
upon  which  plams  are  nourifhed,  depend  altogether  on  che-* 
miftry  -y  which,  in  its  modem  highly  improved  ilate,  leads,  with 
almolt  pofitive  certainty,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  foils,* 
and  their  arhelioration  in  various  ways ;  and  the  efieAs  of  ma» 
fiures,  fo  as  to  facilitate  the  growth  ot  vegetables,  and  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  their  ufeful  pTodu6tion8. 

2.  Until  fomc  perfon,  properly  qualified  by  intimate  knowledn 
of  chemiftry,  and  great  agricultural  experience,  (hall  favour  the 
world  with  a  fyftem  of  the  principles  of  agricuhttre,  or  its  theory; 
I  have,  to  ferve  my  brethren  in  the  mean  time,  eztraded  firoitt 
the  fyftem  of  chemical  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  Yonxctoj  of 
Paris,  what  may  very  properly  be  confidered  as  an  abftraA  at 
epitome  of  all  that  is  at  prefent  known  to  fcience,  refpefting  the 
theory  or  philofophy  of  agricuhure.  To  this  I  have  given  the 
name  of  philofophy  of  vegetation. 

3.  As  the  fubje6  in  his  book  forms  part  of  a  general  fyfteni 
of  chemiftry,  I  have  not  confined  myfelf  ftrifthy  to  his  arranges 
ment ;  having  varied  that,  to  fuit  it  for  the  purpofe  now  meant» 
Indeed,  being  a  fubjeft  purely  chemical,  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derftood  properly,  without  fome  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  principles  of  modem  chemiftry ;  an  abftrad  of 
which  would  trefpafs  too  much  on  the  bounds  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine.  Yet  it  feems  abfolutely  neceftafy  to  premife  a  itight 
view  of  fome  part  of  the  chemical  do&rines,  to  render  the  fubje£t[ 
fit  all  intelligiUe. 

4.  Ilxcept  for  this  introdu£torv  matter,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
{  am  only  accountable  for  fidehty  of  verfion  ;  and  therefore  do 
not  bold  myfelf  bound,  in  any  degree,  to  enter  into  Controrerfy 
on  the  fubje£t.  The  chemical  principleiS,  upon  which  the  whole 
fafls  and  reafonings  are  grounded,  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  found 
perfefHy  confonant  with  thofe  now  univerfally  adopted  by  philo- 
fophers.  A  great  number  of  chemical  t^rms  will  necefiarily  ot*, 
cur  in  the  feries  of  this  commmiication.    Thofe  maft  be  attended 
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with  unavoidable  inconveniency  and  difliculty  to  many  readers ; 
but  every  fcience  or  art  muft  of  courfe  fpeak  its  own  appropriate 
language. 

5.  All  matter,  as  a  fubje£t  of  human  knowledge,  is  generally 
arranged  under  three  grand  divifions.  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Ani«» 
mal,  which  have  been  termed  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  empire 
of  nature.  To  thefe  may  be  added.  Heat,  as  the  univerfal  vivify- 
ing principle ;  and  the  Atmofphere,  which  is  equally  neceflary  to 
life,  i)Oth  animal  and  vegetable. 

<J.  The  nature  and  origin  of  heat  are  unknown,  though  manj^ 
of  its  efre^^  are  familiar  to  all.  Heat,  as  it  increafes  in  bodies, 
univerfally  augments  their  bulk.  Heat  applied  to  many  folid  fub- 
ftances,  mod  likely  to  all,  in  fufEcient  intenfity,  and  in  proper 
circumfl^nces,  firft  renders  them  liquid  ;  and,  by  ftill  farther  ad- 
€lition,  reduces  them  to  vapour.  In  thefe  two  alterations  of 
the  (late  or  condition  of  matter,  it  has  been  decidedly  provedi 
that  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  caufe  or  matter  of  heat^ 
now  named  caloric,  enters  into  compofition  with  the  matters  fo 
a£ted  upon,  forming  part  of  the  newly  produced  fubflrance,  and 
without  increafing  farther  its  warmth  or  temperature.  Thus  all. 
liquified  folids,  confift  of  tho  original  folid  combined,  with  one. 
dofe  of  caloric^  fo  long  as  the  temperature  is  fuHiciently  high ; 
and  all  aeriform  gafes,  produced  from  folids  or  liquids,  confiit  of 
the  original  folid  or  liquid  matters,  combined  with  a  (till  larger 
dofi^of  caloric.  Hence,  by  analogy,  it  is  prefumed,  that  all  li- 
quids and  aeriform  fluids  or  gafes  whatever,  confifl:  of  fome  ori- 
ginally folid  matter  combined  with  caloric  j  and  that  if  caloric 
could  be  fuihciently  abdraded,  thefe  would  all  be  reducible  to 
folids.  Light  certainly  a^s  a  very  material  part,  along  virith  hea^y 
refpe£ling  the  chemical  changes  which  fubilances  undergo  ;  but 
it  would  lead  to  too  vaft  and  intricate  a  field  of  difcuQion,  to  at- 
tempt here  to  explain  its  nature  and  operation.  Some  notices  on 
tliis  fubjeft  will  occur  in  the  fequel. 

7.  Upon  thefe  principles,  the  atmofphere,  or  the  air  we  breathe^ 
mull  be  compofed  of  fome  naturally  folid  portion  or  portions^ 
combined  with  caloric,  and  infeparable  from  it^  in  any  decree  of 
known,  or  even  conceivable  cold.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  air, 
in  many  natural  operations  and  artificial  procefles,  adually  com- 
bines with  folid  or  liquid  matters^  fo  as  to  form  an  efficient  part 
of  them,  even  greatly  augmenting  their  weight ;  and  in  a  de- 
gree of  comprefTion  hardly  conceivable ;  unlefs  upon  the  fore- 
going principles,  of  air  confiding  of  a  folid  bafis,  rendered  aeri- 
formly  chftic  by  combination  with  caloric.  And  we  find,  in 
every  inftance  where  the  air  enters  into  fuch  folid  or  liquid 
fccmoiuations  with  oilier  bodies^  a  great  quantity  of  its  combined* 
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caloric  is  fet  free,  fo  as  to  produce  warmth  or  temperature.  When*, 
ever  that  combination  is  fufBciently  rapid,  the  temperature  of  the: 
fubflance,  with  which  the*  air  is  entering  into  combination,  is  fo 
highly  increafed  as  to  be  ignited,  and  combuftion  or  inflammation 
is  produced.  In  faA,  combuftion  is  nothing  more  than  the  ac- 
tual and  rapid  combination  of  one  part  of  the  air  with  the  bunw 
ing  body.  The  fmoke  produced  during  combuftion,  proceeds. 
from  part  of  the  burning  body  being  raifed  into  vifible  vapour  by 
the  high  temperature ;  and  the  flame  is  occafioned  by  the  ignition 
or  burning  of  that  fmoke,  entering  likewife  into  rapid  combina* 
tion  with  the  air,  and  giving  out  caloric  and  light. 

8.  Though  the  atmofphere,  or  the  air  we  breathe,  feems  one 
homogeneous  fluid,  it  is  yet  certainly  compofed  of  two  very  dif- 
ferent gafes,  only  mixed  together,  not  chemically  combined.  One 
of  thefe,  in  largeft  quantity,  named  azotic  gas,  is  by  itfelf  inca- 
pable of  fupporting  flame  j  and  if  animals  breathe  in  it,  they  in^ 
ilantly  die.  The  other,  named  oxygen  gas,  fupports  flame  much 
more  intenfely  than  atmofpheric  air ;  is  capable  by  itfelf  of  fup-* 
porting  animal  life,  by  breathing  for  a  longer  time»  in  the  fame 
quantity,  than  atmofpheric  air ;  and  enters  into  a  vaft  number  of 
combinations  with  various  bodies,  either  by  obvious  or  infenfible* 
combuftion.  The  atmofphere  likewife  contains  a  fmall  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  to  be  afterwards  noticed  \  and  fmall  porrions  of 
every  evaporable  fubftance,  with  a  large  portion  of  aqueous  va-' 
pour,  difFufed,  or  in  folution. 

9.  Water  likewife,  though  apparently  a  homogeneous  Ample 
liquid,  is  aftually  a  compound  body,  confifting  of  oxygen,  or 
the  foHd  bafis  ot  oxygen  gas,  combined  chemically  with  hydro- 
gen, which  is  the  folid  baGs  of  another  gas,  long  known  by  the 
name  of  inflammable  air. 

10.  The  combination  of  hydrogen  with  azot,  or  the  folid  ba- 
fis of  azotic  gas,  fornls  ammonia,  or  what  is  commonly,  called 
volatile  alkali. 

11.  There  arc  a  number  of  combuftible  bodies,  which,  by 
combination  with  oxygen,  are  changed  into  acids.  .  Thus,  ful- 
phur  combined  with  oxygen  forms  fulphuric  acid,  formerly 
called  oil  of  vitriol.  Phofphorus,  by  the  fame  combination,  is 
changed  into  phofphoric  acid.  Charcoal,  or  rather  its  pure  bafis 
or  element,  named  carbon,  by  the  fame  combination,  forms 
carbonic  acid,  which,  in  its  ftate  of  gas,  that  is,  farther  com** 
bined  with  caloric,  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  formerly  called  fix-* 
ed  air.  Azot,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  forms  nitric  acid. 
Befides  thefe  enumerated  combuftible  bodies,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  metals ;  all  of  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  are  fiif-i 
ceptible  of  entering  into  combination  with  oxygen^  b**  a  p:     efs 
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fimilar  Co  combuftion ;  either  in  fufScient  quantity  to  be  dung-' 
cd  into  real  acids,  or  in  a  fmaller  dofe,  by  which  they  are  change 
ed  into  oiyds- 

12.  Hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  diiTolving  a  portion  of  car* 
bon,  by  which  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  is  rormed.  By  dtftrff* 
ing  a  portion  of  fulphur,  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas  is  formed } 
and,  by  diflblving  a  portion  of  phofphoras,  phofphorated  hy- 
drogen gas. 

13.  Befides  the  above  mentioned  acids,  there  are  a  number  of 
others,  either  found  naturally  in  vegetables,  or  produced  by  fcr- 
mentation,  or  by  artificial  chemical  means,  the  bafes  of  which 
are  found  to  confiil  of  compounds  in  various  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  acidified  or  changed  into  acids,  by  farther 
combination  with  oxygen,  the  univerfal  acidifier. 

14.  Bcfides  the  acid  ftate  of  combination  with  oxygen,  all 
the  acidifiable  bafes  above  mentioned  are  found  fufceptible,  both 
fingly,  and  compounded  in  various  proportions,  of  entering  in- 
10  combination  with  oxygen  in  a  dofe  lefs  than  is  neceflary  to 
convert  them  into  acids.  In  this  ftate  they  are  termed  oxyds. 
Thefe  are  found,  generally  fpeaking,  to  conftitute  the  ekments 
of  vegetable  fubftances  in  a  natural  or  growing  ftate  j  which 
confift  for  the  moft  part  of  hydro- carbonous  oxyds,  varioufly 
compounded,  and  modified  by  their  organic  ftrufiure.  In  fooie 
of  thefe,  s»ot  enters  into  the  compofition,  and  various  other 
matters  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

15.  From  all  plants  may  be  extra£^ed  a  peculiar  faline  fab* 
ftance,  called  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  which  modern  chemiftry 
denominates  by  the  fingle  word  potas.  Potafhes  are  compofed 
of  this,  combined  partly  with  carbonic  acid,  foriping  a  neu- 
tral fait  called  carbonate  of  potas,  together  with  a  mixture 
of  Tome  carbon  or  charcoal,  and  fuch  earthy  matters  as  may 
have  exifted  in  the  original  plant ;  and  fome  minute  portion  of 
metals,  fuch  as  iron  and  manganefe,  which  likewife  exifted  in 
the  original  fubftance  of  the  plants  Some  plants,  chiefly  fuch 
as  grow  on  the  fea-fhore  and  fait  marlhes,  and  fea-weed,  pro* 
duce  a  portion  of  another  fait,  formerly  called  mineral  fixed  al- 
kali,  now/oJa,  combined  partly  with  carbonic  acid,  into  carbo* 
nate  of  foda,  and  mixed  with  fimilar  foreign  fubftancest 

16.  In  the  native  juices  of  plants,  thefe  two  alkalis  are  fome* 
times  found  combined  with  other  vegetable  acids,  forming  neu« 
tral  falts  of  various  names  and  natures,  which  need  not  be  here 
enumerated. 

17*  The  ground  upon  which  plants  grow,  and  from  whence 
(hey  derive  their  chief  nourifhment,  by  means  of  their  roots,  is 
i  beierogcoeous  mgfs  or  aiTemblage  of  various  earthy  matters^ 

ftone^i 
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ftone8>  fand  and  grarel,  penetrated  by  water,  and  mixed  with 
the  decayed  and  decaying  parts  of  dead  animals  and  vegetableSt 
and  ibme  metallic  oxyd9|  and  containing  a  variety  of  the  before 
enumerated  compound  oxyds,  combuftible  or  acidifiable  bodies* 
and  neutral  falts.  Hence  may  readily  be  feen  bow  the  earth 
fhould  fupply  nouriilmient  to  plsmts^  from  the  decay  of  which 
it  has  acquired  the  elements  or  principles  of  that  nourilhment. 

18.  In  the  ground  upon  which  plants  grow,  befides  the  miX'- 
ture  of  decayed  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  juft 
mentioned,  chemiftry  deteds  the  three  following  fimpie  earths^i 
as  forming  the  chief  mafs  of  its  fubllance :  i.  Alumine,  or  the 
pure  earth  of  clay :  2.  Silex,  or  the  pure  earth  of  flint  and 
fand :  3.  Calx,  or  the  pure  earth  of  lime.  A  fourth,  magne* 
fia,  is  found  in  fome  abundance,  but  not  nearly  in  fuch  quanti- 
ty as  thefe ;  and  a  fifth,  barytes,  is  fometimes  found  in  earth 
and  flones. 

19.  Were  thefe  earths  all  pure  in  foils,  however  compounded- 
among  themfclves,  the  ground,  or  the  foil  in  which  plants  grow* 
would  always  be  uniformly  white,  like  pure  fand,  or  pulverized 
quartz.  But  thefe  earths  are  ufually  lefs  or  more  contaminated 
with  metals,  or  their  oxyds,  and  mixed  with  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  decayed  vegetables,  from  which  lafl:  the  black  or  dark 
colour  of  foils  is  principally  occafioned ;  as  their  red  and  yel- 
low tinges  are  chiefly  produced  by  oxyd  of  iron,  in  different 
ftates  of  oxydation  or  combination  with  carbonic  acid. 

20.  Of  thefe  earths,  magnefta,  alumine,  calx,  magnefia, 
and  barytes,  are  fufceptible  of  entering  into  combination  with 
carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonats*  foluble  lefs  or  more  in 
water,  and  thus  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  the  roots  of  plants* 
Vinegar  likewife,  which  is  found  in  the  decaying  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  may  ferve  to  the  fame  end,  forming  acetites.  The  me- 
tallic oxyds,  likewife,  are  either  themfclves  foluble  to  a  certain 
degree  in  water,  or  become  fo  by  combination  with  carbonic 
acid.  Even  filex  is  either  foluble  in  an  immenfe  proportion  of 
water,  or  becomes  fo  by  combining  with  a  portion  of  either  of 
the  alkalis.  Carbon,  and  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  and 
the  oxyds  or  acids  of  the  other  combuilibles,  azot,  fu]phur>  and 
phofphorus,  are  all  lefs  or  more  foluble  in  water.  Thus  we  fee 
how  the  water  which  percolates  the  foil,  and  is  abforbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  muft  form  a  heterogeneous  folution  of  an  im- 
menfe variety  of  articles,  and,  by  abforption  through  their 
roots,  furnifh  plants  with  every  thing  necefl!ary  for  their  nou«- 
riQiment.  Many  of  thefe  mav  even  be  diffufed  in  water,  in 
fuch  minute  fubdivifions,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  entering  the  ca- 
pillary abforbent  vcflels  of  the  roots  of  plants.    Thus  vegetation, 

and 
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and  the  decay  of  vegetables  and  animals,  form  a  perpetually 
moving  circle  of  life  produced  by  difTolucion,  and  deftrudlon 
producing  life ;  a  conftantly  a£live  chemical  elaboratory,  in  which 
the  decay  of  organized  bodies  decompounds  the  fubftances  of 
former  organization  \  which  new  organization  fucks  op  into  it- 
felf,  and  recompounds  into  the  neceflary  juices  and  folidsi  for 
preserving  its  own  life,  and  producing  its  growth  and  increafe. 

21.  Animal  fubftancdi  which  is  moflly  produced  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  living  animals,  operating  fimilar  decompofition 
of  vegetable  fubdance,  and  fubfcquent  recompofition,  into  a  fome- 
what  different  feries  of  compounds,  but  compofed  of  the  fame 
ultimate  elements,  contributes  likewife,  by  its  decay,  to  the  for- 
mation of  that  heterogeneous  mafs  mixed  with  the  foil,  termed 
viGuld ;  of  which  hereafter. 

.  22.  I  do  not  tliink  it  neceflary  or  proper  to  enter,  in  this  place, 
upon  any  invcttigation  of  the  different  kinds  of  foils  as  they  occur 
on  land,  which  would  render  this  introduftory  effay  much  too  pro- 
lix and  complicated.  Thefe  chiefly  depend  upon  the  propor- 
tions of  clay,  lime,  and  fand,  or  flones  of  various  kinds  in  meir 
compofltion ;  and  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  mould  mixed 
with  them  ;  on  their  depth,  and  on  the  nature  of  their  fubfoils. 
I  hope  I  have,  as  diilinfily  as  is  conflftent  with  brevky,  and  as 
fully  as  the  limits  would  admit,  explained  the  chemical  principles 
in  general,  and  thofe  connected  with  foils  and  vegetable  fubdance, 
fo  as  fufllciently  to  render  intelligible  what  I  propofe  to  tranflate 
from  Fourcroy,  in  which  three  chemical  principles  will  be  farther 
developed  as  we  proceed. 

23.  Were  1  to  have  tranflated  the  whole  articles  in.  the  fyftem 
of  Fourcroy,  which  tend  diredly  or  indireftly  to  the  fubjed,  I 
iliould  have  furnifhed  a  large  volume.  All  I  mean,  is  to  fele£l 
what  are  befl  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  foientific  princi* 
pies  of  vegetation;  and  in  fuch  an  arrangement,  as  feem.s  beft  calcu* 
lated  for  that  end.  What  follows  is  from  Fourcroyi  except  a 
few  notes  occafionally  fubjoined  to  the  text.  *  . 

Berwichjblre,  R.  r.-  r. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  are  in  duty  bound  to  exprefs  the  great  obligations  wc  zrt 
under  to  the  ingenious  and  refpeftable  gentleman  who  has  fo 
kindly  favoured  us  with  the  above  communication,  and  the  ac- 
companying cxtrafts  from  Fourcroy  on  the  Philofophy  of  V«ge- 

ation.  Thefe,  added  to  former  favours,  entitle  him  to  out 
utmoft  gratitude.     Such  a  correfpondent,  indeed,  is  a  tower  of 

Irength  to  our  work  ;  and  we  will  at  all  times  be  proud  to  receive 
his  intcrc (ling  and  inltruflive  communications.  N. 

FOUaC&OT 
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FOURCROY  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  Vt  VEGETATION, 

PART    I. 

Of  the  Putrid  Fermentation  (f  Vegetables. 

1.  Putrefaction  is  the  laft  fpecics  of  fermentation  which  re^' 
gctable  fubftances  undergo,  and  which  operates  their  tntire  de^ 

-compofition.  No  part  ot  i^getables  b  exempted  from  this  pifo- 
cefs  ;  yet  almoft  aW  may  be  preferred  from  it,  by  depriTing  them 
of  water,  and  of  the  accefs  of  air  and  heat.  Some  ancient  cbe- 
miils,  particularly  Beccher,  formed  a  kind  of  comparifbn  between 
the  procefles  of  putrefaction  and  combudion.  This  obferration 
was  certainly  well  founded,  though  not  fufceptible  of  din^  proof 
in  thofe  days,  and  has  been  fully  confirmed  oy  the  diicoveries  of 
modern  chemiftry. 

2.  Several  circumftances  are  requifite  to  admit  of  putrefa£Hon 
in  vegetable  fubftances.  Their  ftru£kure  re<)tiires  to  be  foftcned 
by  means  of  water.  All  vegetable  matters,  in  a  ftate  of  drynefs, 
preferve  without  change;  whereas  alitb:u  are  fufficiently  moift,  001- 
rupt  even  the  hardeft  woods,  the  drkft  ropes,  and  the  firmeft 
coriaceous  ftems.  The  contact  of  air  contributes  greatly  to  the 
commencement  and  continuance  of  the  procefs  of  corruption.  A 
number  of  inftances  may  be  produced  of  fldwers  and  fruits  pre- 
fer\'ed  frcfh  and  healthy  in  vacuo,  and  in  pkces  well  defended 
from  all  accefs  of  air.  It  is  not  necefTary  for  the  putrefa£iion  of 
vegetables  that  they  be  kept  in  a  high  temperature.  From  50^  to 
6c **  of  Fahrenheit  is  quite  fufficient;  yet  a  highet  temperature, 
inftead  of  injuring,  haitens  the  procefs,  providing  that  it  be  not 
fufFicient  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  ^fhe  ftate  of  drynefs  produced 
by  means  of  an  oven,  is  the  moft  completely  antifeptic  procefs 
known  for  vegetables.  The  procefs  of  fpontaneous  putrrfa£tion  is 
fingularly  encouraged  by  gathering  vegetable  fubftances  into  heaps^ 
which,  however,  muft  not  be  comprefled,  at  leaft  not  forcibly. 

4.  All  the  conditions  requifite  for  promoting  putrefa£tion  being 
united,  this  decompofition  ihows  itfelf  by  alteration  of  colour  and 
confiftcncy  in  the  various  vegetable  matters ;  their  ftrudure  be- 
comes weaker,  and  foftens  ;  their  layers  and  fibres  are  raifed  and 
feparated  from  each  other ;  their  foft  and  liquid  parts  fwell  up, 
and  become  covered  with  froth.  Elaftic  fluids  or  gafes  pervade 
them  in  all  parts,  blow  them  up,  tear  them  afunder,  and  efcape. 
Their  temperature  augments  confiderably,  and  fometimes  even 
produces  inflammation.  The  difengaged  gafes  at  firft  have  a 
flightly  unpleafant  odour,  but  become  afterwards  mufty,  difagvee- 
able,  fcetid,  and  flightly  ammoniacal :  Thefe  are  principally  com- 
pofed  of  carbonated  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  azotic  gafes. 
Thefe  recited  phenomena  dixniniih  gradually^   after  contin    ig 

\o\     X 
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longer  or  ftiorter,  according  to  the  conGftence  or  texture  of  the 
vegetable  fubflances,  which  lofe  a  confiderable  portion  of  their 
bulk  in  confcquence  of  the  extrication  of  the  gafcs>  and  likewife 
by  evaporation.  When  completed,  there  remains  a  reCdue,  more 
or  lefs  abundant,  of  a  blackiih  colour,  containing  only  the  more 
fixed  materials  which  exided  in  the  original  compofition  of  the  ve- 
getables, namely,  the  earths,  the  acids  with  which  thefe  are  (atu- 
.rated,  and  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  vegetables, 

4.  In  the  circum (lances  necefFary  for  the  putrefcence  of  vege- 
table fubllances  in  its  phenomena,  and  in  its  produf^s,  both  vola- 
tile and  fixed,  we  readily  difcover  the  influence  of  numerous  che- 
mical attractions,  which  the  materials  or  elements,  entering  into 
their  original  ftrudure  or  compofition»  exert  mutually  upon  each 
other.  Tiic  hydrogen  unites  with  oxygen,  and  either  efcapes  in 
form  of  water  reduced  to  vapour  by  the  heat,  or  in  hydroeen  gas 
uncombined  with  oxygen,  carrying  oiF  part  of  the  carbon  m  folu- 
tion,  forming  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  *,  while  another  part  of  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  azot  in  fuch  vegetables  as  contain  that 
fubftance,  forming  ammonia  -,  a  farther  pirt  of  the  hydrogen  re- 
mains in  the  folid  reliduum,  to  which  it  communicates  colour,  and 
occafions  its  remaining  odour.  The  original  carbon  unites  partly 
with  the  difcngaged  hydrogen  as  already  noticed,  or  unites  with 
oxygen  by  a  fpecies  of  imperceptible  combuftion,  and  flies  off  in 
carl)onic  acid  gas,  while  a  portion  remains  in  the  refiduum.  The 
oxygen  feparates  in  compofition  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
above  mentioned  materials,  forming  binary  compounds. 

5.  Among  the  fixed  refidues  left  by  the  putrid  decompofition 
of  vegetables,  we  chiefly  notice,  as  objefts  of  utility,  hempy  flax, 
or  other  fimilar  remains  of  watered  fibrous  plants  analogous)  rot* 
ten  woody  muck,  and  mould. 

}  I. — Ofjleeping  Hanp^  Flax^  is^c. 

6.  The  efiefls  produced  by  fucceflive  aftion  of  water  and  axr 
upon  the  fibres,  originally  glued  together,  of  hemp,  flax,,  broom, 
and  other  fimilar  plants  having  femiligneous  (lems,  containing 
numerous  fibres,  is  well  known.  They  are  fteeped  in  water  for 
fome  diys,  below  the  furface  of  which  they  are  held  down  by 
means  of  ftones.  The  mucous  gluten  and  extractive  matter, 
which  held  their  fibres  together,  is  diffblved  and  decompofed ; 
the  bark  feparates  from  the  internal  woody  llruclure,  of  which 
the  various  layers  and  its  fibres  become  eafily  feparable.  This 
operation  of  watering  is  in  fome  places  named  retting  ;  probably 
a  corruption  for  rotting. 

7.  By  experience,  running  water  is  found  preferable  for  this 
procefs  to  itagnantj  although  molt  country  people  entertain  the 

contrary 
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contrary  prejudice.  Inftead  of  fteeping  in  cold  water,  according 
to  the  ordinary  procefs,  the  efFe£l  may  readily  be  produced  by 
boiling  in  water  with  a  fmall  addition  of  alkali.  In  the  ordinary 
method,  the  fteeping  is  accompanied  by  an  infupportablc  fetor, 
and  a  real  putrid  decompofition.  For  which  reafon,  I  have  here 
introduced  this  procefs,  as  producing  a  kind  of  fibrous  fkeleton, 
feparated  by  putrid  decompofition  from  the  other  matters  which 
furrounded  thefe  fibres  in  their  natural  ftate.  This  decompofi- 
tion muft  be  flopped  in  proper  time ;  as  it  would  otherwife  attack 
the  iibrous  texture,  and  render  it  weak  and  brittle. 

8.  From  thefe  folid  yet  flexible  fibres,  thus  feparated,  are  ma- 
nufaftured  thofe  delicate  light  ftufFs,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
of  which  modem  polifhed  nations  form  the  veftment  worn  next 
their  Ikins.  Linen,  it  is  well  known,  poflefles  confiderable 
ftrength  and  durability :  Yet,  by  cutting  it  in  pieces,  and  grind- 
ing it  to  pulp,  after  having  been  macerated  and  partly  putrefied  * 
in  water,  it  is  formed  into  a  pafte,  which,  diluted  and  fufpended 
in  warm  water,  is  moft  ingenioufly  formed  into  Iheets  of  paper, 
by  means  of  fine  wire  fieves.  After  drying,  thefe  fheets  are  co^ 
vcred  with  a  vegetable  or  animal  glue,  to  admit  of  being  written 
upon,  without  the  ink  finking  or  fpreading. 

5  Ih— Of  Rotten  Wood. 

9.  Dead  trees,  corrupted  in  different  ways,  and  called  rotten 
wood,  or  touc/j'Woodj  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  refults  of  the  pu- 
trid decompofition  of  vegetables.  The  footftalks  of  leaves,  the 
woody  fupports  of  flowers  and  fruits,  the  fmall  fpray,  the  flight 
ftems  of  llirubs  and  dried  grafs  or  herbs,  changed  fomewhat  into 
the  nature  of  wood  by  drying  •,  when  colleftcd  on  the  ground, 
and  heaped  up  along  with  fallen  leaves  upon  mofTes,  in  hollov.- 
places  where  water  collects  ;  lefs  or  more  covered  or  penetrated 
by  the  water,  and  having  contact  of  air,  fpoil,  decay,  and  de- 
compofe  :  They  become  brown  or  black,  dividing  or  fplitting  oiY 
their  cortical  fubftance,  in  thin  layers  or  filaments,  and  leave  be- 
low a  yellowifli,  brownifli,  or  whitifh  foft  texture,  without  con- 
fiftcncy,  having  an  odour  of  mouldinefs,  and  in  a  ftate  of  decom- 
pofition named  rotten,  or  touch-wood,  -j- 

10.  When  expofed  to  damp  air,  or  in  low  fituations,  whero 

VOL.  VI.  NO.  23.  X  ■  the 
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*  This  partial  pntrcfadion  of  rags,  previoufly  to  their  being  made 
into  paper,  is  not  now  pra£iifed  by  Britifli  paper-makers. — R.  r,  r. 

f  A  finillar  fpecics  of  decompofition  takes  place  in  dunghills,  when 
too  dry  and  open.  Inftead  of  falling  down  into  good,  well  rotted 
muck,  they  remain  dry,  whitifh,  and  mo'ildy,  or  become  what  h  iif;*- 
ally  termed  iire-fa.nged. — R,  r,  r. 
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the  water  cannot  freely  evaporate,  blocks  of  folid  timber,  joifti^ 
or  planks,  after  fome  years,  undergo  this  change.  Hence,  wood- 
en fences  in  thick  forefts,  and  in  clofe,  unventthted  court-yards ; 
ilielves  artd  other  wooden  articles  in  cellars  ;  benches,  and  timber 
partitions  in  ground- floor  rooms;  and  in  fliort,  in  every  place 
where  the  air  wants  free  circulation  and  is  conftantly  loaded  with 
humidity,  become  foft,  fplit  open,  give  out  a  mouldy  fmell,  lofe 
their  foliility,  and  finally  divide  hrto  white  layers  or  filaments; 
which  are  pliable  when  damp,  and  pulverulent  when  dry- 

1 1 .  Though  all  the  phenomena  which  fucceflhrely  occur,  dar- 
ing this  fpontancons  dccompofition  and  deftruftion  of  timber, 
liavc  neither  been  obferved  nor  defcribed  with  fufficient  care,  ftill 
fome  of  them  have  been  attended  to,  which  arc  proper  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  place.  It  is  known,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
this  procefs,  and  almoft  to  the  end,  the  decompofing  timber  i> 
phofphorefcent,  or  fufficiently  luminous  to  produce  a  fingular 
appearance  in  the  dark.  In  this  ftatc,  it  always  exhales  an  o* 
dour  fimilar  to  the  agarics  and  bolett,  or  pufP-balls ;  which  feem 
often  to  owe  their  production  to  the  confequence  of  this  decom- 
fition  of  wood.  It  is  known  that  various  of  the  immediate  ma« 
terials  or  elements  of  vegetable  fubftance,  as  the  mucous,  ex- 
tractive, feculent,  and  oiiy  matters,  are  gradually  deftroyed,  and 
cfcape  from  the  woody  matter  during  this  decompofition  :  That 
thefe  are  either  entirely  loft,  or,  if  recovered  afterwards,  are  in* 
a  very  changed  fituation,  not  much  attended  to  as  yet,  bat  which 
merits  to  be  carefully  examined. 

12.  When  the  lall  refiduum  of  rotten  wood  is  examined,  be- 
fides  lofing  its  folidity  and  confidence,  it  has  lofl:  the  greater 
portion  of  its  original  fubftance,  and  its  Hgneous  property,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  weight.  Its  combuflibilfty  b  greatlj 
iliminiftied  j  it  burns  weakly  and  flowly  ;  gives  out  very  little 
heat,  and  leaves  very  few  aihes  :  But  thefe  afhes  are  re- 
markably faline  v  and  feveral  chemids  have  obferved,  that  ful«- 
phat  of  foda  is  found  in  them  more  abundantly  than  is  ufuatly 
procured  from  vegetable  fubilances.  What^has  been  hirberta 
difcovered  on  this  fubje£l,  (hows  that  a  careful  inveitigation  of 
all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  thefe  fpontaneoos  decompofU 
tions,  may  lead  to  important  conclufions  in  the  philofophy  of 
vegetation. 

5  lll.'-Of  Much.  * 

13.  Though,  at  firfl:  fight,  there  may  not  feem  in  the  ilow 
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*  I  have  chofen  this  word,  both  to  diltinguifti  it  from  dung,  the 
cremenc  of  auimale,  and  for  the  rcafoni  aifigncd  in  the  text.— ^  r^r^^ 
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decompofition  of  herbaceous  ftalks  and  ftraw  of  graminaceous 
plants,  anjr  thing  eflentially  differing  from  that  of  folid,  veget* 
able  matters ;  yet  the  fpecies  of  phenomena  which  thefe  prefent^- 
and  the  produ£b  which  they  afford  under  the  name  of  muck^  fo 
important  an  objedi  in  agriculture,  require  fbme  peculiar  notice. 
I  am  not,  however,  to  be  underdood,  here,  of  that  complex  mix^ 
ture  of  animal  and  vegetable  materials  called  muck  by  agricuU 
turifts ;  that  coHe£tion  of  materials  of  every  kind  which  they 
heap  together,  along  with  the  flraw  which  has  ferved  as  litter  to 
animals,  and  which,  impregnated  with  their  dung  and  urine^ 
furniihes  a  manure  fo  fertilizing  to  their  grounds. 

14.  In  this  place,  I  confine  myfelf  merely  to  the  remains  o£ 
the  ftraw  or  ftalks  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  which,  moiftened  ia 
fuch  manner  as  to  admit  the  air  to  furround  and  penetrate  them» 
heat,  become  coloured,  divide,  and  exhale  a  fetid  fmell  $  giving 
out  aqueous  vapour,  charged  with  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  and 
fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  foften,  melt  down 
partly  into  a  brown,  ftrong  fmelling  liquid,  highly  conducive  to 
vegetation,  and  which  depoiits  charcoal  by  gradual  precipita? 
tion  :  Which  finally  refolves  its  remanent  folid  part  into  a  black- 
ifh,  friable  mafs,  that  at  laft  becomes  pulverulent,  and  is  con- 
founded with  the  earth,  into  which  it  gradually  changes,  frona 
this  ftate  of  mouid  or  vegetable  earth ;  which  we  fhail  foon  ex- 
amine. 

15.  During  this  decompofition,  which  renders  thefe  vegetable 
remains  fo  ferviceable  for  ameliorating,  enriching,  and  manuring 
land,  into  which  it  is  mixed  by  means  of  the  plough,  the  original 
elements  compofing  thefe  vegetable  iubflances  rea^  mutually  up- 
on each  other :  by  means  of  a  gradual  fermentation,  or  imper- 
ceptible inteftine  movement,  they  unite  again  into  a  new  order  of 
compofition  from  what  fubfifled  among  them  in  the  perfeft  ve- 
getables. Part  of  thefe  original  ultimate  elements,  in  their  new 
order  of  compofition,  efcape  in  vapour ;  part  difiblve  into  a  thick 
liquid,  named  tnuck-vfater ;  part  retain  the  folid  form,  after  lof- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  their  texture  and  organization. ,  All  thefe 
elements,  more  fimply  combined  than  in  the  compounded  form  in 
which  they  exifled  formerly,  tend  gradually  to  reftore  to  the  at- 
mofpheie  and  the  foil,  what  had  beien  borrowed  from  thefe  dur- 
ing the  l.ving  proceli'es  of  vegetation.  And  from  this  very  de- 
compofition it  is  that  muck  ferves  fo  ufeful  a  purpofe  as  manure, 
in  fupportiug  and  encouraging  vegetation,  as  will  appear  in  the 
feqael. 

?  a  « IT. 
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§  IV*— 0/  Mould. 

16.  The  laft  (lep  in  the  flow  putrefcent  decompofition  of  thofc 
Jierlycic;;nns  iialks  and  draws,  the  final  Hate  of  the  muck  which 
fhey  p'-o.luctr,  in  which  flute  it  is  faid  to  be  confiimed,  is  its  refo- 
lution  into  mouldy  or  vegetable  earth.  The  blackiih  vifcid  pulve- 
rulrftit  mafs,  into  which  muck  finally  refol yes  after  its  complete 
decompofition,  is  fo  named,  on  accvmnt  of  its  refemblance  to 
e.irth  in  form  and  appearance  ;  and  beciufe  it  thus  adds  layers  to 
t]»e  ground,  apparently  augmenting  its  bulk  and  depth.  This 
mould  may,  in  I'ome  degree,  be  confidered  as  an  alTemblage  of 
the  woodv  Ikvletons  of  the  herbaceous  ftalks:  But  it  muft  not,  as 
formerly,  be  confidered  as  only  compofed  of  the  fixed  materials 
or  elements  of  which  thefc  flalks  were  originally  formed. 

ry.  The  name  formerly  given  to  this  fubftance,  vegetable  tarth, 
only  thus  exprefTcs  its  external  appearance  or  phyfical  properties. 
It  muil  not  be  confounded  with  earth,  flriftly  fo  called ;  fincc 
earthy  fubftances  generally  conflitute  only  the  fmaller  portion  of 
materials  of  which  mould  is  compofed.  I  he  firft  analyfis  of  this 
fubftance,  made  feveral  years  ago  by  Giobert  and  Haflenfratz, 
have  proved  it  to  contain  oily  matters,  extraftive  fubftances,  and 
charcoal  containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Sub- 
fnitted  to  diftillation,  mould  gives  out  liquids  and  elaftic  gafes, 
both  of  which  have  confiderable  odour.  Boiled  in  water,  it  com- 
municates colour,  tafte,  and  fmell  to  that  fluid.  Heated  with 
contaft  of  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  even  fometimes  burns  with  con- 
fiderable rapidity.  By  more  attentive  analyfis,  recent  mould  gives^ 
acetites  and  benzoats  of  potas,  lime,  and  ammonia,  fnlphats  and 
muriats  of  potas,  and  a  fpecies  of  foapy  fubftance,  mentioned  by 
Bergman.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  by  careful  wafli- 
ing,  fome  organized  remnants  of  the  original  ftalks  may  ftill  be 
detected . 

iB.  Among  its  fixed  materials  are  found  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  charcoal  in  a  minutely  divided  ftate  ;  fome  carbonat  of  lime, 
phofphat  of  lime,  frlex,  alumine,  magnefia,  iron,  and  manganefe* 
Sometimes  filcx  is  very  abundant ;  for  it  may  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed, that  mould  muft  differ  in  the  proportions  and  elenjents  of  it^ 
fixed  refiduum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  which 
It  has  been  produced.  We  are  aflfured,  that  in  mould  there  arc 
always  found  fome  fmall  cryftals  of  quartz,  perfeftly  regulaf 
and  tranfparent ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  folution  and  reception  of  filex  into  the 
organs  of  plants  and  animals. 

19.  One  of  the  lateft  difcoveries  refpefting  mould,  which  diC* 
tinftly  proves  the  combuftibility  and  highly  compound  nature  ol 
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this  fubftance,  is  its  great  power  of  abforbing  the  ojrrgen  o^  the 
atmofphere,  fo  as  to  leave  only  its  azotic  gas.  Inpen!  ou'z,  ^^hd 
made  the  difcovery,  and  Humboldt,  who  hns  confirmed  and  exi. 
tended  it  by  repeated  experimertts,  confider  this  abforption  as  fuf- 
iiciently  precife  to  conftitute  mould  a  proper  eudion  ctrical  iiT- 
itrument.  It  will  be  feen  in  the  fcquel,  that  this  remarkable  prcv- 
pertv  throws  great  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  as 
afFci^led  by  the  foil  and  by  manures. 

20.  When  we  re  Heft  on  the  concatenation  and  economy  of  thi 
phenomena  of  nature,  we  readily  perceive  that  the  formarion  oF 
mould,  this  nectfTary  confequence  of  the  fucctfTuc  deliruAion  of 
■dead  vt-g'tahles,  is  the  great  and  fimple  procefs,  whereby  nature 
perpetually  furniflies  the  nouri-Ihment  of  new  vegetation.  That 
to  this  is  owing  the  nature  of  the  foils  of  all  woody  places,  and 
is  the  fource  of  their  inexh  uiftible  fertility,  as  it  perpetually  fup- 
plies  the  fame  original  materials  for  the  continuance  of  vegetative 
iiourifr.ment.  Hence,  art  has  leanit  to  imitate  the  fertility  of  na-^ 
ture,  to  alTift  the  pro(lu£^ion  of  thofe  vegetables  required  by  hu- 
man indultry  ;  fo  as  to  prevent  the  fame  ground  from  becoming 
quickly  inipoveriflied  and  exhaufted,  which  it  muil  be  unqucftion-i 
5ibly,  without  this  conflant  recruft. 

§  Y.^Of  Fojtle  Wood, 

1  r .  Though  this  fubflance  is  treated  of  by  Fourcroy,  under  a 
feparate  article,  entitled,  *  .The  flow  decompofrion,  and  various 
changes  which  vegetables  undergo  under  ground  ; '  yet,  as  fofhlc 
wood  and  peat  feem  much  conne<Cled  with  the  fubftanceS  trt:«t'«'ii 
of  in  this  prefent  di\i(ion,  it  appeared  proper  to  introduce  rhein 
here.  In  the  original  article,  pctrific^d  vegetables  are  introduced  : 
but  thefe,  having  no  proper  connexion  with  our  fubjeft,  arc  here 
omitted. 

22  Wood  is  often  found  buried  under  the  earth,  at  from  thir- 
ty to  fifty  feet  below  the  furface  ;  more  efpecially  along  the  b:\!iks 
of  llreams  and  rivers.  In  this  (tatc  it  is  readily  afcertain  ibie  to 
be  wood,  not  only  by  its  form,  texture,  and  confiftency,  but  even 
by  the  large  collection  of  trunks  and  branches  heaped  together  ia 
a  confufed  mafs.  Seldom  are  excavations  made  upon  the  fides  of 
rivers,  or  under  their  beds,  without  difcovering  this  timber  ;  ft>nie- 
times  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  be  evidently  otirc  trees,  even  parts 
of  foreQs,  buried  by  fom€  great  convullion  of  nature, — fuch  as 
are  fometimcs  {^^w  even  in  our  days.  Thefe  dill  more  frequently 
occur  near  the  large  rivers  of  vaft  uninhabited  continents ;  whole 
banks  have  carried,  during  a  long  fuccelFion  of  ages,  the  produce 
of  ancient  vegetation,  by  which  the  foil  is  entirely  covered  and 
4atura£«:d* 
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23.  Thus  buried  deep  In  the  earth,  or  in  water,  without  accef^ 
of  air,  vegetable  fubftances  undergo  certain  natural  procefles  of 
decompofition,  differing  from  thofe  already  defer ibed.  Having 
neither  contact  of  air,  nor,  for  the  mod  part,  fufficient  tempera- 
ture for  the  fermentative  procefies,  they  are  not  fubje£k  to  the 
vinous,  acetous,  or  putrefccnt  fermentations.  Penetrated  every 
where  by  water,  which  never  quits  them,  or  which  carries  along 
with  it  into  their  fubdance,  faline  acid  earth,  ihctaUic  or  otlier 
particles,  or  modified  in  various  other  ways,  they  are  effeded  by 
new  caufes  and  modifications  during  their  deilruclion,  which 
change  their  natures  and  appearances ;  and  which,  though  they 
ftill  preferve  fome  part  of  their  original  compofition,  give  them  a 
very  different  ilate  and  condition  from  what  they  pofleficd  ori- 
ginally. 

24.  Thefc  foffile  woods  are  ufually  of  a  brown  colour,  or  al- 
mofl  black,  and  of  a  foft  tender  confidence  when  firft  uncovered. 
But  when  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air,  they  harden  quickly,  and 
vrry  confiderably,  preferving  their  dark  colour,  and  acquiring  a 
muwh  finer  and  clofer  grain  and  texture,  than  the  fame  wood  in 
its  natural  (late  of  timljer.  This  foffile  wood  is  often  very  advan* 
tageoufly  employed  for  fome  creftions,  particularly  for  fuch  as 
;\re  to  be  expofed  to  damp  air,  in  low  rooms,  cellars,  and  fuch 
places, —  as  it  is  unchangeable  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere. 
Foflile  wood  is  flill  highly  combuftible,  giving  out  little  flame  or 
fmoke,  but  abundance  of  heat.  When  extinguifhed,  after  being 
half  burnt,  its  charcoal  is  denfe  and  heavy.  In  diiliUation,  it 
gives  over  a  fetid  oil,  which  is  almoft  folid. 

25.  In  all  ihefe  enumerated  properties,  we  obferve  a  woody 
fublcance,  not  of  its  original  nature,  which  has  undergone  certain 
changes  in  its  compofition.  The  layers  of  wood,  penetrated  by 
wnter,  have  loft  part  of  their  mucous,  extraftive,  and  other  fo» 
luble  matters.  They  are  Icfs  or  more  reduced  to  the  ftatc  of  pure 
woody  fkclctons.  Part  even  of  the  external  furface  of  their 
ligneous  fibres  is  dtcompofed,  and  reduced  to  the  form  and  co- 
lour of  charcoal.  Part  of  their  hydrogen  has  been  carried  off. 
In  proportion  as  tlie  water,  which  impregnates  and  feparates  the 
layers,  is  diffipated,  perhaps  by  the  incumbent  preffure,  the  layers 
approach  together  with  force.  Hence,  the  hardnefs,  clofc  grain, 
and  brilliant  furface,  which  foffile  woods  acquire,  when  cut  and 
polifhed.  Hence,  the  little  fmoke  and  flame  which  they  give  out 
in  burning.  Hence,  though  flill  ligneous,  they  tend  towards  en- 
tire decompofition  ;  and  a  ftill  longer  continuance  in  their  under* 
ground  fituation,  would  at  length  deflroy  them  completely,  by 
{gradually   diminiihin^   their  properties   as  vegetable    fubftance. 
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Hence,  foffile  woods  are  fometimes  found  quite  friable,  which 
never  recover  conHilency  or  hardnef$  i  and  which  may  be  bruifed 
^own  into  a  fpecies  of  mould* 

f  VI.— Q/*  Turf  6r  Pt/if. 

26.  In  a  (imilar  manner,  plants  of  various  kinds,  not  woody, 
are  gradually  reduced  to  a  carbonaceous  fkeleton,  by  being  buried 
under  moift  earth,  or  by  the  filtration  ,of  water.  There  are  /na- 
ny  low-lying  meadows,  only  equal  with,  or  even  below  the  fur- 
face  of  imall  brooks  and  rivulets ;  which  are  fucceflively  covered 
over  with  water,  and  again  left  partially  dry  \  btit  through  which 
water  always  percolates  every  where.  Thefe  fwamps  or  meadows 
nourifh  an  enormous  quantity  of  plants,  crowded  together,  conti- 
nually growing,  and,  by  their  annual  decay,  foiming  fucceilivi^ 
layers  of  their  dead  remains  ;  by  which  the  foil  becomes  covered 
to  greater  or  lefs  depths,  according  to  circumfts^ces,  with  thefe 
vegetable  remains,  or  the  interwoven  items  of  herbaceous  vegeta- 
bles, of  a  black  carbonaceous  colour,  and  a  difagreeable  and  even 
fetid  odour,  which  announce  a  confiderabiy  advanced  (late  of  ve- 
getable decompofition. 

27.  This  interwoven  contexture  of  vegetable  remains,  dill  fome- 
what  folid,  and  retaining  the  combudible  quality,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  peat ;  *  and  die  places  from  whence  thefe  are  pro- 
cured, are  called  peat-moiTes.  f  Although  peat  is  compofed  of  an 
interwoven  afl'cmblage  of  (talks,  originally  thicker,  and  prcfll  d  to- 
gether into  a  kind  of  folid  confiftency,  yet,  by  careful  feparation 
of  the  fibres,  fevcral  of  the  plants  which  have  contributed  to  its 
formation  may  be  recognifed.  It  can  be  feparated  into  long  10ft 
flems,  u(\ially  brown  or  black,  fometimes  violet  or  blue,  which 
no  longer  retain  the  cpnfiftency  of  the  original  plants,  and  which 
are  evidently  altered  in  their  texture  and  nature. 

28.  When  peat  is  heated  in  diftilling  veflels,  it  gives  over  a  yel- 
low or  reddifli  fetid  liquor,  extremely  fetid  oil,  carbonat  of  am- 
monia, and  highly  fetid  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  There  remains 
a  charcoal,  which  is  often  pyroplvorous  j  and  from  which,  after 
being  burnt  to  afhes,  feveral  lalts  may  be  extra<3ed.  Thefe  arc 
chicily  muriate,  and  fulphats  of  foda  and  potafs,  mixed  with  phof- 
phat  of  lime,  falphat  of  lime,  and  oxyds  of  iron  and  mangancfu    All 
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*  I  prtfcr  this  term  to  that  of  turf;  which  latter  is  frequently  iifed 
for  the  malted  roots  of  recent  vegetablta  on  the  furface,  otherwife  called 
JhJ»  —  R,  r.  r. 

f  In  French,  tourbicresy  from  tourhe  a  peat.  Were  it  neceflary,  we 
might  fay  peateiy>  as  coalery  id  employed  to  denote  the  place  whence 
coab  are  taken.— i?.  r.  r. 
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the  world  is  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which" peat  burns  in 
grates  and  furnaces,  the  bad  fmell  which  it  emitSi  and  the  reddifh 
ferruginous  afhes  which  it  leaves.  It  has  been  attempted,  with 
fome  fuccefs,  to  deprive  it  of  thefe  inconveniences,  by  half-burn- 
ing it  in  clofe  veflels,  fo  as  to  char  it  in  the  manner  of  wood. 
The  procefs  is  certainly  attended  with  advantages ;  but  this  fpe- 
cies  of  charcoal  is  very  inferior  for  mod  purpofes  to  the  charcoal 
of  wood,  and  liable  to  take  fire  fpontaneoufly,  by  the  combined 
aftion  of  water  and  air,  on  which  account  it  muft  be  kept  for  ufe 
in  well  covered  places.  I  had  occafion  to  fee  in  Paris,  a  yard  fill- 
ed with  charred  peat,  exceedingly  well  prepared,  forming  an  im- 
menfe  pile,  expofcd  to  the  air.  After  fome  days  of  rain,  to  which, 
of  courfe,  it  was  completely  expofed,  it  began  to  exhale  great 
quantities  of  white  fmoke,  which  foon  changed  to  flame,  and  con- 
I'umed  the  whole  mafs,  threatening  to  produce  a  more  cxtenfivc 
deilruftion,  by  communicating  the  fire  to  the  neighbouring  com- 
buftibles. 

29.  Peat,  therefore,  is  an  afTemblage  of  plants  partially  decom- 
pounded, half  burnt  as  it  may  be  called,  and  reduced  almoft  to  a 
carbonaceous  ftate,  analogous  in  its  nature  to  foflile  wood,  which  is 
likcwife  partially  charred.  It  is  employed  for  fuel  in  places  where 
310  other  can  be  procured,  and  may  be  very  advantageoufly  ufed 
in  that  way  in  many  manufatluring  proceflcs,  where  very  great 
lieats  are  not  required.  Its  adies  is  employed  for  manure  ;  and, 
by  lixiviation,  fome  falts  may  be  extrafted  from  them  that  are  ufe- 
ful  in  the  arts. 

30.  In  fome  peat  mofles,  the  peat  is  found  to  be  impregnated 
with  fulphurct  of  iron  or  pyrites.  ThivS  fubflance  is  fo  highly  com- 
bullible,  when  expofed  to  moift  air,  that  fuch  peat,  in  its  unchar- 
rcd  R^te,  beco)iies  much  heated  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  even 
ibmetimco  t.ikes  fire.  In  fome  of  thefe,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bcauvais,  the  fulphuret  of  iron  is  fo  abundant,  that 
i'lilphat  of  iron  may  advantngeouily  be  extrafted  from  them  by 
lixiviation  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  pyrites.  It  is  likewife  pro- 
bable that  a  thick  oil,  analogous  to  tar,  may  be  extracted  from 
mod  kinds  of  peat  by  dillillation,  as  was  propofed  by  Beccher  in 
the  year  1603. 

3 1.  *  Upon  attentive  confideration  of  the  preceding  account  of 
foUilc  wood,  and  cfpecially  peat,  it  is  obvious  that  they  confift  of 
vegetable  fubltnnces,  partially  decompofed,  and  tending  towards 
the  fubdances  already  noticed  under  the  names  of  muck  and  mould. 
Confequcntly,  by  properly  facilitating  their  farther  decompofition, 

thefe, 

*  This  fhort  fedlion,  only,  is  added  by  the  tranflator  j  for  which  he 
nuft  erave  indulgence* — R.  r,  r. 
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thefe,  more  efpeciaily  peat,  may  be  moft  advantageoufly  employ- 
ed to  augment  our  ftores  of  manure  or  vegetative  nourifhment. 
Accordingly  this  has  already  been  fuccefsfuUy  attempted  by  a  learn- 
ed Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Edinburgh,  by  ftratification  of 
peat  with  raw  muck  Upon  the  fame  principles  may  eafily  be  ex- 
plained the  fertilization  of  peat  mofles,  after  laying  tlieir  furfaces 
fufficiently  dry,  and  facilitating  its  farther  decompofition  into 
mould  by  the  addition  of  quicklime  or  muck,  or  both.       R,  r.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[The  following  Papers  are  communicated  by  Slr  John  Sinclair, 
Bart,  who,  at  all  times  is  warmly  difpofed  to  promote  the  de- 
fign  of  this  Work,  and  to  difleminate  information  upon  every 
branch  of  rural  economy.  Their  author,  the  late  Lord  Daer^ 
a  young  Nobleman  of  didinguifhed  abilities,  was  much  intereft- 
ed  in  every  object  which  could  render  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
a  keen  friend  to  the  improvement  of  his  native  country.  Ther 
were  wrote  at  Paris  in  June  1791,  and  contain  intrinfic  evi- 
dence of  the  attention  ihown  by  his  Lordfhip  to  the  fubjed 
therein  inveiligatcd.  While  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  are  led  to 
pay  this  mark  of  refpeft  to  his  Lordfhip's  memory,  it  cannot 
be  improper  to  obfcrve,  that  few  of  his  contemporaries  were 
better  qualified  to  benefit  the  public,  though,  unfortunately, 
this  illullrious  character  entered  upon  a£live  life  at  a  period 
when  political  animofities  occafioned  the  moft  valuable  qualities 
to  be  altogether  loft  fight  of.] 


LeHcrfi'cm  Lcrd  Daer  to  Sir  John  Sinclair^  Baronety  dated  Paris^ 

2()th  June  1 79 1 . 
Dear  Sir, 

I  SAW  Mr  Brouflbnet  and  Mr  d'Aubenton,  as  you  wiflied,  a- 
bnut  the  fine  woollcd  fheep  of  the  Spanifti  breed.  1  have  noted  a 
few  obfervatic'is  on  the  fubje6l  which  I  (liall  (hew  you,  though 
probably  unimportant  I  may  juft  now  obferve,  that  the  latter, 
on  accurately  comparing  in  my  prefence  the  wools,  was  convin- 
ced, as  I  and  all  prefent  were,  that  the  fineft  Shetland  you  fent 
over  is  not  near  fo  fine  as  his.  1  believe  he  once  faid  the  con- 
trary to  you. 

You  fay  to  me,  *  it  would  be  very  defireable  to  have  as  many 
of  the  Spanilli  breed  from  France  as  polfible,  and  inquire  how 
they  may  be  obtained.  * 

1  was  forry,  therefore,  you  had  not  alkcd  Brouffonet  for  more  ^ 
for  at  the  time  the  fifteen  were  fent,  you  might  as  eafily  have 
got  thirty,  and  no  favour  done.     D'Aubenton's  flock  allows  him 

to 
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to  difpofe  yearly  of  from  Cxty  to  a  hundred,  rather  more  of 
M^hich  are  rams  than  ewes  ;  which  he  declares  are  all,  as  near  as 
polTibley  equally  fine.  From  the  terrible  embarraflments  for- 
merly attending  improvements  of  agriculture  in  this  kingdom^ 
he  ufed  to  get  little  value  for  them,  except  to  the  butcher,  at  about 
twelve  livres  per  head.  Of  late  years,  a  greater  demand,  for  the 
fake  of  improving  the  wool,  has  arifen ;  and  he  now  gets  forty- 
five  livres,  and  next  year  may  perhaps  get  forty-eight  litres  a 
head.  Brouflbnet  however  expefts,  from  the  rapid  progrefs  a- 
griculture  promifes  under  the  new  free  conflitution,  and  the 
great  number  of  fpeculative  gentlemen  and  farmers  which  the 
Revolution  has  already  produced,  that  in  a  few  years  thefe  fheep 
may  fell  for  (ix  or  eight  louis  a  head. 

The  objeft  of  my  now  writing,  is  to  fubmit  to  your  con- 
fideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  advifeable  to  endeavour 
to  make  a  contract  with  D'Aubenton  for  all,  or  at  lead  half, 
of  what  he  fells,  for  fome  years,  at  a  fixed  price,  fay  two,  or 
even  three  guineas  a  head.  I  fpeak  of  the  price  at  his  farm  in 
Burgundy :  If  he  would  contraft  to  deliver  them  at  Rouen  or 
Dieppe,  fo  much  the  better.  If  you  either  can  authorife  this 
to  be  done  for  the  Society,  or  would  recommend  it  to  me,  and 
get  fome  aflive,  attentive  perfons  to  join  with  me  as  a  private 
concern,  I  will  try  whether  D'Aubenton  will  come' to  any  agree- 
ment.    I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  he  probably  will. 

Dire  ft  to  me  aux  foins  de  Mejfrs  Perregaux  banquiers  ^  Paris. 
I  hope  you  can  anfwer  me  direftly,  as  my  ftay  in  Paris  may  be 
ihort.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Daer. 

SuhftoTJce  of  a  Converfation  between  Lord  Daer  and  M.  Broujfonet^ 
refpeBing  Spanijb  Sheep  and  IVool^  at  Paris ^  on  /\th  June  1791. 

There  arc  no  publications  of  any  confequence  on  the  fubjeft 
of  iheep  and  wool,  excepting  fome  fcattercd  memoirs,  which 
M.  Brouflbnet  had  fent  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

There  are  a  variety  of  breeds  in  Spain  ;  but  two  of  them  only 
are  diftinguiflied  for  the  excellence  of  their  wool.  The  firft  ^ 
are  ftationary,  and  remain  all  the  year  round  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  long  bodied,  low,  ra^ 
fjier  ill  (haped,  with  fmall  horns,  which  generally  fall  out. 
Some  of  them  were  got  into  France  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago ;  but  being  put  on  poor  land,  they  rather  decreafcd  in  fizc. 
*Tis  this  breed  only  that  can  eafily  be  procured  in  France,  as 
the  Spanifh  (hepherds  are  often  obliged  to  hire  paftures  in  that 
kingdom  for  their  flocks.  Thofe  in  Rouflillon  are  much  the 
^^*nt^  and  nearly  as  &ne,    Xhe  other  breed  is  tlie  travelling 

one. 
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• 
one.      They  are  fmall,  very  (hort  bodied,  lone  Uggcdi    wuk 
large  twided  horns,  wool  hanginj;^  over  their  Uce,  &c»    This 
is  the  breed  which  M.  lyAubenton  has.     It  is  not  difEcult  to 
fmuprgle  even  them;  but  they  arc  often  not  of  the  fined  fort. 

The  propagation  of  Spani(h  (Iieep  in  France  has  been  much 
impeded  by  redraints;  in  particular,  by  the  regulation,  that  all 
the  (heep  in  the  pariih  mud  padure  in  common,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fame  ftiepherd.  One  gentleman  had  got  a  flock 
of  one  or  two  hundred*,  and  though  he  willingly  paid  the  com- 
mon (hepherd,  yet  he  was  profecuted,  and  fined  three  years  fuc- 
ceOively,  for  deviating  from  the  law,  and,  in  difgud^  fold  his 
flock  to  the  butcher.  M.  D'Aubenton  can  only  have  a  flock  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred.  For  many  years,  he  had  no  demand 
for  his  fpare  (heep,  and  fold  them  to  the  butcher,  even  fine  rams, 
at  twelve  livres,  or  ten  (hillings  a  piece.  The  demand  is  now 
greater,  and  the  price  forty  livres,  or  thirty-four  (billings  each, 
for  rams  and  ewes.  Since  the  Revolution,  agriculture  has  been 
more  attended  to  and  encouraged ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
price  will  rife  to  five  or  fix  louis.  M.  le  Blanc  in  Champaigne 
got  his  breed  modly  from  M.  D'Aubenton,  and  manages  his 
(locks  in  the  fame  manner.  He  fells^  his  rams  at  forty  fhillingi 
a  piece. 

They  get  over  Engli(h  wool  cheaper  fincc  the  late  a£ls,  and 
as  many  Engliih  (heep  as  they  pleafe.  Theexpence  of  bringing 
them  into  France  is  only  a  guinea  a  head.  A  friend  of  M. 
Brouflbnet's  is  now  getting  two  hundred  from  England  and  two 
hundred  from  Spain.  Four  times  eroding  the  breed  with  a  Spa- 
nidi  ram,  gives  wool  as  fine  as  the  original.  It  is  thought 
that  open  (heds,  as  a  (belter  againd  rain,  is  an  advantage.  It 
is  imagined  that  a  hot  climate  is  of  fervice.  The  wool  is 
then  more  oily,  which  is  reckoned  ufeful.  M.  D*Aubenton*s 
breed  more  oily  than  the  long  bodied.  The  Engli(h  wool 
is  dry,  even  the  Hereford,  which  is  the  bed  in  England,  and 
approaches  to  the  Spanidi.  The  Shetland  wool  remarkably  fine^ 
but  not  equal  to  the  Spanidi,  nor  fo  well  calculated  for  making 
cloth.  It  does  not  fpring  out  forcibly  when  compreflTed,  as  the 
Spanidi  does,  and  is  not  fo  much  twided  or  crimped.  Thi^ 
crimping  in  clothing  wool  cannot  be  too  minute.  The  Spanifh 
wool  is  not  above  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  M. 
D'Aubenton  has  fent  fifteen  of  his  bed  flock  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
and  will  fend  a  fcore  more  if  applied  to.  The  wool,  on  a  good 
ram  may  weigh  four  pounds.  The  Spaniards  divide  their  wool 
into  five  forts,  and  feparate  it,  previous  to  clipping,  by  opening 
lines  through  the  wool  as  it  grows  on  the  body,  before  they  ap» 
ply  the  diears.     It  is  fuppofed  that  th^  fined  breed  of  (beep  is 
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in  the  infrernal  parts  of  Africa,  inland  from  Tunis  and  Algiers: 
A  man  fcnt  there  to  buy  horirs  for  the  Kinjr,  broujjht  over  two 
or  three  finer  than  the  Spanifh,  and  faid  to  have  more  wool; 
bur  they  are  now  extinct  in  France. 

[Several  of  our  CorrcfponHents  having  requefted  us  to  infcrt 
the  *  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Morayfliire  Farmers'  Fund 
for  the  bei»efit  of  widows,  orphans,  and  decayed  members/ 
in  comr  iiance  with  their  requeft  we  give  the  principal  ones, 
fo  as  that  farmers  \n  other  diftridts  may  be  benefited  from 
their  pTOceedines.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft  add,  that  the 
annual  p^vmenrs  a«pe  r  to  us  as  rather  highly  calculated; 
and  we  believe  "^bat  th'-  Moray  (hire  Club  have  it  in  contem- 
phtion  to  reduce  them.  More  on  this  fubje£b  afterwards. 
Ar  this  time  it  is  ^nly  n'-ctflary  to  fay,  that  the  inftitucion 
is  laudable,  aud  dcferves  to  be  fupported.] 

Propofed  Rules  and  Refrulations  of  the  Mora^ire  Farmers*  Fund* 

The  Morayfliire  Farmer  Club  being  defirous  of  eilabli(hing  a 
provifionary  fund  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dc« 
cayed  members,  under  fancElion  of  the  a£t  of  Parliament  2lft 
June  1793,  entituled,  *  An  aft  for  encouragement  and  relief 
of  the  Friendly  Societies,  '  named  a  committee  of  their  number 
to  prepare  a  fcheme  for  that  purpofe.  Their. committee  col- 
ledled  every  information  in  their  power  regarding  fimilar  infti* 
tuti^ns,  'xld  various  meetings  and  conferences,  and  confulted 
with  William  Morgan  Efq.  of  the  Equitable  Aflurance  Office^ 
London,  an  eminent  calculator,  on  the  bufinefs  ;  and  having 
procured  from  Mr  Morgan  a  table  of  rates  applicable  to  the 
views  of  the  Club,  the  following  Scheme  and  Regulations  are  now 
laid  before  the  public,  in  the  view  of  eftabliflnng  fuch  fund,  viz. 

1.  That  in  order  to  carry  the  ftheme  into  effect,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  there  fliall  be  one  hundred  fubfcribers  at  the  lead  ;  and| 
in  cafe  that  number  is  procured,  they  propofe  that  the  fund  be 
entituled,  *  The  Morayfhirc  Farmers*  Fund  for  providing  an- 
nuities to  widows,  decayed  members  and  orphans ;  *  and  that 
the  fund  (hail  be  open  for  admiflTion  to  every  man  of  good  cha- 
rafter  and  found  health  in  the  (ituations  after  defcribed^  who 
fhall  be  willing  to  conform  to  the  following  regulations. 

2.  That  no  perfon  whofe  age  exceeds  fifty-five  years,  or  whofe 
age  exceeds  that  of  his  wife  twenty  years,  can  be  received  or 
admitted  a  member. 

3.  That  all  members  after  the  Society  is  formed,  by  the  junc- 
''^n  of  ICO  members,  (hall  be  admitted  by  ballot  at  a  genera^ 
ix-  '•ting  of  the  Society  \  and  that  no  perfon  (hall  be  admitted, 

unlefi^ 
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unlefs  two  thirds  of  the  members  prefc.nt  ballot  for'  him ;  and 
until  the  number  (hall  amount  to  one  hundred,  thr  candidates 
are  to  be  balloted  for  in  the  manner  above  direfted  by  the 
members  of  the  Moray  (hire  Farmer  Club,  who  have  or  may  be- 
come fubfjrib-rs. 

4.  That  there  (hall  be  five  claff-s  of  annuities  of  lol.  15L 
20I.  25I.  and  30I.  each  \  and  that  the  mirried  fubfcribers  are  ta 
pay  annually  the  rates  cffeirin^  to  the  refpeftivc  annuities  made 
choice  of  by  them,  ai^reeably  to  their  refpcftive  ages,  and  the 
aj^es  of  their  wives  at  the  period  of  their  admifCony  as  fpecified 
in  the  annexed  table  \  and  that  bachelors  and  widowers,  while 
they  remain  fuch,  (hall  only  pay  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  rates 
fo  payable  by  married  men  fpecified  in  the  faid  tablf  :  But  in 
cafe  of  their  marriage,  they  are,  within  three  months  thereafter, 
to  pay  up  the  full  rates  of  the  annual  payments  of  their  refpcc- 
tive  claffes  for  the  period  they  have  been  fubfcribers,  if,  previ- 
ous to  their  marriage^  they  have  not  contributed  to  the  fund  as 
iTiUch  money  as  is  equivalent  to  feven  years  rates,  and  intereft 
thereof  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  paid  by  married  fubfcribers 
in  fimilar  clafTcs ;  and  thereafter  they  are  to  continue  to  pay  as 
married  men. 

5.  That  the  fund  (hall  not  be  opened  for  payment  of  annui- 
ties, until  feven  years  after  its  commencement ;  and  that  every 
member,  his  widow  or  orphans,  muft  have  contributed  feven 
years  to  the  fund,  before  being  entitled  to  any  benefit  therefrom. 

6.  That  in  cafe  of  a  decayed  member,  i.  e.  a  member  reduced 
in  his  circumftances  by  innocent  misfortunes,  ficknefs,  or  old 
age,  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  fund ;  it  is  providrd  that  fuch  a 
perfon  muft  have  contributed  to  the  fund  at  lead  fifteen  years, 
and  that  he  mud  inftru6l,  on  oath,  annually,  that  his  income, 
gains,  or  earnings  on  which  liis  fubfiftence  depends,  do  not  ex- 
ceed yearly  20I.,  if  he  is  of  the  claflVs  of  30I.  or  25I. ;  do  not 
exceed  15I.,  if  he  is  of  the  claffcis  of  20I.  or  15I. ;  and  do  not  ex- 
ceed lol.  a  year,  if  of  the  lol.  clafs;  in  which  event,  he  is  to 
receive  and  be  entitled  to  demand  a  fimilar  annuity  with  a  wi- 
dow  of  the  clafs  to  which  he  belongs  :  But  in  the  event  of  fuch 
decayed  member  leaving  at  his  death  a  widow  or  orphans,  they 
ihill  only  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  annuity  b  lon^^ing  to 
his  clafs,  unlefs  (he  or  they  ihall  pay  up  the  fums  with  intere(t 
which  the  faid  decayed  member  may  have  received  previous  to 
his  death  :  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  no  decayed  member 
(hall  be  entitled  to  give  his  vote  at  any  meetings  ot  the  Society 
while  he  is  a  penfioner  on  their  funds. 

7.  That  the  widows  (after  contribution  by  their  hufbands  in 
manner  aforefaid)  (hall  be  entitled,  during  their  widowhood,  10 
the  annual  rate  provided  to  the  claifcs  to  which  they  refpedlively 

belongs 
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belong,  during  their  lives.  But  in  cafe  of  the  marriage  of  any  tri« 
dow,  her  annuity  (hall  ceafe  as  at  the  lad  term  before  her  marriage* 
But  if  (he  (hall  again  became  a  widow,  (he  (hall  then  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  the  remaining  years  of  her  life 
and  widowhood ;  and  while  {he  remains  a  widow  flie  fliall  at  all 
'imes  make  known  her  place  of  abode  to  the  collector ;  and  eve- 
ry widow  fhall,  previous  to  the  receiving  her  slnnuity»  product 
to  the  colle^or  a  certificate  (igned  by  herfelf,  and  attefted  under 
the  hands  of  the  miniiter  of  the  parifh  in  which  (he  refidea,  or 
of  the  neareft  Magiitrate,  if  the  parifh  church  is  vacant,  that  ihe 
ftill  remains  the  widow  of  the  deceafed  member. 

8.  That  the  orphan  or  orphans  of  any  member  (hall  be  entitled 
(after  contribution  in  manner  aforefaid)  to  receive  annually, 
equally  among  them,  the  rate  provided  to  the  clafs  to  which 
they  belong,  until  they,  or  he,  arrive  at  1 7  years  of  age*  ' 

9.  That  if  at  any  time  it  (hall  appear  to  the  Society,  that  their 
funds  will  not  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  claims  of  annuitants,  and 
expence  of  management,  then  the  truilees  (hall  be  empowered 
to  direct  a  call  to  be  made  upon  the  feveral  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  proportion  to  their  claiTes  and  rates,  for  making  good 
fucb  deficiency,  provided  the  call  in  any  one  year  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  third  of  his  rate ;  and  any  member  refufing  to  anfwer 
fuch  call,  (hall  be  excluded  from  the  fund,  and  forfeit  all  his 
payments  to  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

10.  That  if,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  (hall  appear  to  the  Society, 
that  it  has  acquired  a  capital  more  than  fufficient  to  uphold  its 
credit,  as  well  as  to  fatisfy  all  claims  te  which  it  may  be  liable,  it 
ihall  then  be  competent  for  the  Society  to  increafe  the  allowance 
to  the  annuitants. 

11.  That  as  the  annuities  hereby  provided  are  alimentary ;  it 
IS  declared  that  fuch  annuities  and  provifions  iliall  not  be  afieA- 
able  by,  nor  fubje£l  to,  the  debts  or  deeds  of  the  annuitaiKs,  or 
the  diligence  of  their  creditors  by  arreftment  or  otherwife,  in 
any  manner  of  way. 

1 2*  That  no  widow,  decayed  member,  or  orphans,  entitled  to 
benefit  from  the  Society,  (Iiall  at  any  time  fell  or  otherwife  dif- 
pofe  of  their  annuity,  or  any  part  thereof :  That  no  fum  or  fums 
of  money  (hall  or  will  be  paid  by  the  colle£i^or,  but  to  fuch 
widow,  decayed  member,  or  the  legal  guardian  of  orphans,  who'fe 
receipts  alone  (hall  be  accepted  by  the  colle£ior  for  payment 
thereof ;  and  in  cafe  it  (hall  be  difcovered  that  any  of  them  has, 
dire£lly  or  indireflly,  fold  or  parted  with  his  or  her  intereft  in 
the  fund  as  aforefaid,  then,  upon  fatisfaclory  proof  thereof,  fuch 
annuity  (hall  immediately  ceafe,  and  neither  fuch  annuitants,  or 
any  perfoii  or  perfons  on  their  account,  (hall  have  any  further 
rlaim  or  demand  on  the  Society. 

14- 
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14.  That  all  fobfcribers  (hall  be  bound  to  keep  and  obferve  all 
the  articles,  claufes,  provifionS)  and  ftipulations,  herein  fpectfied# 
together  with  all  after  agreementSi  rules,  and  by-laws^  that  have 
or  (hall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  at  the  annual  general  meet- 
ings, vnth  the  concurrence  of  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  meetingi 
for  the  benefit  of  and  better  condu£^ing  the  inftitution ;  pro« 
vided  fuch  by-laws  and  regulations  are  made  conformablyr  to 
the  a<f\  of  Parliament  before  fpecified. 

15.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  (hall  l>e  under  the  immediate 
dire£lion  and  management  of  1  a  ordinary  trufteeSj  to  be  chofen 
by  ballot  at  a  general  meeting  of  fubfcribers,  to  be  called  and 
held  at  Elgin,  fo  foon  as  one  hundred  members  have  acceded  to 
the  fcheme  :  And  it  being  indifpenfably  requifite,  that  thofe  who 
are  to  be  intruded  with  the  direftion  of  the  Society's  afTairSf 
(hall  have  it  in  their  povrer  to  attend  to  the  defpatch  of  hufinefs^ 
with  as  little  inconvenience  to  themfelves  as  poffible,  the  fore- 
mentioned  1 2  ordinary  truftees,  (hall  be  elected  by  ballot  from 
umong  the  fubfcribers  whofe  refidence  is  in  the  town  of  Elgin^ 
or  within  12  miles  thereof:  But  declaring,  that  the  powers  of  the 
ordinary  truftees  (hall  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  watching 
over  the  improvement  of  <he  Society's  funds;  but  on  no  accoant 
are  they  to  be  entitled  to  alter  in  any  particular,  or  deviate  from^ 
the  fundamental  principles  eftabliflied  in  thefe  articles,  and  table 
©f  rates  therein  referred  to. 

1 6.  That,  for  the  better  condudting  the  Society's  affairs,  there 
(hall  alfo  be  chofen  at  the  faid  meeting,  a  colleflor,  with  fuch 
falary  as  fhall  appear  fuitable  at  the  time  *,  he  always,  upon  being 
ele^ied,  and  before  entering  upon  office,  giving  bond  to  the 
truftees,  with  fufficient  fureties,  to  the  extent  of  L,  Ster- 
ling, for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office,  which  (hall  be  ef- 
fe6tual  to  levy  and  make  good  the  annual  and  other  rates  payable 
by  the  fubfcribers,  to  pay  the  annuitants,  and  others  entitled  to 
receive  money  from  the  fund,  apd  to  ware  and  bellow  the  fur- 
plus  monies,  upon  proper  fecurity,  for  the  intereft  of  the  Society^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  truftees. 

18.  That  there  (hall  alfo  be  chofen,  at  faid  meeting,  a  clerk  to 
the  Society,  for  the  purpofes  of  attending  all  general  meetings 
of  the  Society,  as  alfo  the  meetings  of  the  truftees  through  the 
year,  whofe  duty  it  (hall  be  to  record  all  refolutions,  tranfai^ionsi 
and  by-laws  of  the  Society,  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpofe,  and  to  write  cards  or  letters  to  the  members,  &c.  \ 
and  he  (hall  alfo  receive  fuch  falary  as  may  be  thought  fuitable^ 
and  find  caution  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office,  under 
the  penalty  of  L.  Sterling. 

19.  That  the  truftees  fo  to  be  chofen,  (hall  continue  to  a£k 
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tintil  the  firft  Wednefday  of  June  after  their  ele£^ion,  upon 
which  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock  after^* 
noon,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  fhall  be  held  at  Elgin, 
and  the  like  meeting  (hall  be  held  upon  the  firft  Wednefday  of 
June,  betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock  afternoon, 
yearly  thereafter,  at  which  general  meeting  to  be  called  as  faid 
is,  and  at  all  after  general  meetings,  three  of  the  truftees  before 
mentioned  firll  upon  the  lift,  ftiall  be  removed,  and  other  three 
truftees  chofen  by  ballot  in  their  place,  from  among  the  fub- 
fcrihers,  whofe  rcfidence  is  in  the  town  of  Elgin,  or  within 
twelve  miles  thereof  as  aforefaid  ;  and  thcfe  three,  with  the  other 
nine  truftees,  (liall  have  the  management  of  the  funds  during  the 
year  enfuing ;  and,  in  cafe  any  perfon  chofen  as  an  ordinary 
truftee  for  the  year,  either  at  the  firft,  or  any  after  general  meet- 
ing of  the  fubfcribers,  fliall  happen  to  be  abfent,  and  afterwards 
decline  to  a6l,  the  remainder  of  the  truftees  for  that  year  Aall 
be  entitled  to  choofe  another  in  his  place;  as  alfo,  in  cafe  any  of 
the  faid  twelve  ordinary  truftees  ftiall  happen  to  die  during  the 
year,  the  furvivors  of  the  truftees,  or  their  quorum,  (hall  be  en- 
titled to  choofe  another  in  the  place  of  thofe  that  may  deceafe. 

21.  That  befides  the  general  annual  meeting  above  mentioned, 
an  extra  general  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  on  the  joint 
requeft  of  five  fubfcribers,  the  motives  alleged  by  them  for  call- 
ing fuch  meeting  being  previoufly  communicated  to  and  approved 
of  by  a  majority  of  the  12  ordinary  truftees  convened  fox  that 
purpofe. 

23.  That  the  truftees  to  be  chofen  as  above,  ftiall  meet  for 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  quarterly, 
upon  the  firft  Wednefday  of  February,  May,  Auguft,  and  No- 
vember, between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock  afternoon, 
or  fuch  other  hour  as  fliall  be  found  moft  fuitable  to  the  truftees 
for  the  time,  in  fuch  place  in  the  faid  town  of  Elgin  as  fliall  be 
provided  for  that  purpofe,  either  by  the  truftees  or  colleftor,  as 
ihall  afterwards  be  found  moft  advifeable ;  the  colleAor  having 
always  power  to  convene  the  truftees  oftener. through  the  year  as 
the  Society's  affairs  may  require,  which  he  ftiall  be  empowered 
to  do  by  a  written  notice  left  at  their  houfes  five  days  before  the 
meeting  ;  and  fuch  of  the  truftees  as  fail  to  attend  thefe,  or  the 
quarterly  meetings  before  mentioned,  fliall  be  liable  in  .a  fine  of 
2s.  6d. 

27.  That  the  colleftor  fo  chofen  flinll  be  convener  for  the 
truftees,  fliall  always  be  prefent  at  their  meetings  to  aflift  them 
with  his  advice,  and  to  furnifh  them  with  any  information  they 
may  have  occafion  for.  But  the  collector  fliall  have  no  vote  in  the 
jnanagcment  alopg  with  the  truftees,  unlcfs  where  it  Oxall  fo 

happen 
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happen  that  the  truftees  at  any  meeting  (hall  be  equally  divided 
upon  any  queilion  uiider  deHbcration ;  in  that  cafe,  the  colle£tor 
fhall  have  a  cafting  vote. 

28.  That  the  doUe£{6r  (hall,  annually,  make  up  and  report  to 
the  truftees  a  (late  of  the  Society's  funds,  with  its  receipts  and 
difburfcments,  to  be  laid  before  the  annual  meeting  at  leaft  (i^t 
days  previous  to  faid  meeting ;  which  (late,  together  with  the 
books  of  the  Society,  (hall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  infpedioh 
of  the  fubfcribers  or  members  of  the  Society. 

30.  That  when  any  perfon  fubfcribes  to  the  fund,  he  (hall 
produce  to  the  colledior  an  authentic  extra£t  from'  the  parifh  re- 
cords, or  other  fatisfaftory  evidence  of  his  age;  and,  if  he  is 
married,  of  his  wife's  age  alfo. 

31.  That  all  payments  to  the  fund  (hall  be  made  in  advance^ 
that  is,  the  annual  contributions  for  the  year  enfuing  (hall  be 
confidered  as  payable  at  the  term  of  Candlemas  yearly ;  and 
fuch  contributions  (hall  htit  intereft  at  th'e  rite  ot  5  percent, 
per  annum^  aftcif  the  term  of  payment,  till  paid. 

32.  That  all  married  and  unmarried  members  of  the  Society 
(hall  give  the  ear  Heft  notice  in  writing  to'  the  coITe£tor,  of  any 
change  in  their  (ituatioft,  as  no  ^ido^  wHl  b^  entitled  Co  he^ 
annuity,  unlefs  an  hiformltioh  of  her  marriage  (hall  have  been 
lodged  by  her  hu(band,  with  the  coIleQor,  fix  months  at  tefft 
before  (he  becomes  a  widow ;  or  unlefs  her  marriage  caii  be 
proved  in  a  fatisfa£lory  manner,  to  have  been  regularly  and  fairly 
entered  into. — But  thi^  rule  (hall  not  apply  to  fubfcribers  vvho  re- 
port themfelves  married  at  fubfcribing,  and  is  only  introduced  to 
prevent  collufive  and  death-bed  marriages,  of  any  other  (imilar 
impoHtions  that  may  be  attempted  upon  the  Society. — And  it  19 
hereby  declared,  that  a  marriage  entered  into  by  any  member  of 
the  Society  while  on  death-bed,  or  white  he  is  in  a  bad  ftate  of 
health,  labouring  under  the  difeafe  of  which'  he  dies,  (hall  be 
confidered  as  a  collufive  marriage,  entered  into  with  the  fraudu- 
lent intention  of  creating  a  burden  oti  the  fund ;  and  the  widow, 
in  fuch  cafes,  (hall  not  be  entitled  to  an  annuity, 

33.  That  no  widow  whofe  huiband,  or  orphans  whofe  fathet* 
(!iall  die  before  the  expiry  of  feven  full  years  from  the  term  at 
which  his  annual  fubfcription  commenced,  and  before  he  hatf 
made  feven  complete  years  payment  to  the  clafs  he  has  chofen 
or  fubfcribed  to  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be  entitled  to  the  bene(it  of  the 
fund ;  but  if  his  widow  or  other  reprefentatives  choofe  to  pay  up 
the  faid  feven  years  annual  rates,  his  widow  or  orphans  (hall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  faid  fund. 

34.  That  where  a  fubfcriber  (hall  be  in  arrear  to  the  fund, 
:ind  dies  leaving  a  widow  or  orphans,  they  (hall  reap  no  benefit 
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iiiltil  thefe  arrearr  be  paid^  and  their  aonitities  (ball  only  com* 
mence  from  the  time  fuch  arrears^  arc  paid  i^>. 

35.  That  widows'  penfions  ihall  be  paid  annuallyi  without  toy 
dedu£lion  whatever,  and  (hall  commence  and  be  payable  at  the 
fird  term  of  Whitfunday  that  (hail  happen  Cx  months  after  the 
deceafe  of  her  hufband. 

36.  That  the  sinnuity  payable  to  orphans  as  above^  (hall  be- 
come due  at  the  firft  term  of  Whitfunday  that  happens  (is 
months  immediately  foHowtng  the  death  of  the  father  ^  which» 
in  the  event  of  the  contributions  being  fiddly  paid  up  in  manner 
forefard,  fhaH  alfo  be  paid  to  them  without  any  deduAion. 

38W  That  aa  circumftances  may  occur,  in  which  a  man  may 
choofe  ta  pTDTide  more  amply  for  his  widow  and  children  than 
the  limited  advantages  of  one  individual-  clafs  can  afibrd,  it  (hall 
be  permitted  to  any  pcrfon  to  fubfcribe  to  two  or  more  clafles  as 
he  may  find  convenient* 

3y.  That  as  the  very  exiftence  of  the  fund,  from  the  nature  of 
the  calculations  it  is  eftaUi&ed  upon,  depends  on  the  pun£tuality 
of  the  payments  of  the  fubferibers,  and  on  the  certain  and  fpeedy 
iinprovement  of  aU  money  due  to  it,  every  fubfcriber  who  (hall 
not  pay  hb  annual  contrioutions,  (hall  be  fubjfeA  to  immediate 
pro(ecution  for  fuch  contributions  in  arrear,  with  an  additional 
fum  of  two  fliilliugs  per  pound,  befides  the  fuU  expences  of  pro^ 
iiecution. 

40.  That  as  it  is  evidently  the  intereft  of  every  bachelor  to 
enter  early  into  this  fchemc,  there  (hall  be  no  objection  made  to 
the  youth  of  the  fubicribers. 

42.  That  if  anv  meoiber  of  this  Society  (hall  fail  to  pay  hi» 
contributions,  with  the  intereft  thereof,  and  forfeiture  dF  2S.  per 
pound  for  two  years  after  the  fame  become  due,  he  (liall  be  ex- 
eluded,  and  alfo  forfeit  all  his  preceding  payments. 

45.  Tliat  none  of  the  preceding  rules,  orders  or  regulationSf 
(hall  be  altered,  rafcinded  or  repealed,  unleis  with  the  confent 
and  approbation  of  at  leait  four  fifths  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, affembled  at  two  annual  genend  meetings^ttx  be  caUed  for 
the  pUrpofe. 

46.  That  all  the  preceding  ndes»  orders  and  regulations,  (hall, 
as  foon  as  the  fame  are  fan£tioned  and  confirmed  at  the  Quarter 
SelTion  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Elgin,  or  an  adjourned 
meeting  thereof,  be  forthwith  entered  in  a  federunt  book  of  tho 
Society,  and  be  fubfcribed  as  foon  as  poffible  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Society  y  and  all  members  to  be  afterwards  admitted^  (hall 
alfo  fubfcribe  the  fame  at  their  admilTion,  by  which  they  fhaH  be 
ftri£Hy  bound  to  aU  the  rules^  articles^  and  regulations  therein 
fontaiaed. 

TAIUbE 
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TABLE  REFERRED  TO^ 

SKev^g  the  anntud  ^remiiiMf  (the  firft  to  be  ntade  at  tiie  ti 
fubfcribing)  for  fecuring  in  annuity  of  lo).  \A  (he  widow  of  the 
fcriber  after  the  firft  feven  years,  or  to  HimM^  if  diftreffed,  aftei 
£rft  fifteen  years,  or  to  fuch  orphans  flti  ttoA  furme  Kim  till  t     y* 
attain  the  aec  of  17  years;     Thefe  payments  to  be  continuea 
during  the  hfe  of  the  member*  or  until  he  fliall  be  incapacita       d 
nefo  or  diftrefs. 
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Additional  fiim  to 
be  paid  for  each 
year  which  the  age 
of  the  faufband  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the 
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N.  B. — ^To  fhcw  the  annual   rates  payable  by  thofe  ioteoding  to  foblcribe 
^l^l/cUrs,  they  have  only  to  mutiply  the  aboTt  by  X^j  for  the  wl.  clafs,  by  2 
the  i^L  cbrs,  by  %\ ;  and  for  the  jol.  clafs,  by  3. 


3T^  *  On  the  Analyst f  of  Limesiff^im, 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEJl-8  MACAZXKB«. 

Sir, 

I  am  extremely'  forry  to  occupy  fo  much  of  your  valu^Ie 
"Work  yr'Wih.  a  difcuflion  which  can  o«My  be  intereftxng.  to  a  few  of 
Your  readers  ;  and  I  fear  has  now  become  tirefiime  to-  alL  I  wa$ 
:ilways  confident,  that  if  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  I  had  only 
the  gm)d  fortune  to  underftand  each  other,  we  wouIcE  agree. 
From  his  letter,  p.  192.,  I  perceive  we  are  not  far  from  a  cordiat 
ngrpement ;  and  after  offering  a  fmgle  remark  on  his  Note,  p.  26.^ 
I  drill  take  the  liberty  of  Ri;iking  firch  obferv^tions  on  his  letter 
as,  I  hope*,  may  have  the  effefl  of  bringing  us  fo  a  thorough  un* 
derflanding,  and  of  ending  the  difcuflion. 

In  p.  26.,  Sir  George  exprefR»8  his  furprife*  there  fliould  be 
no  remainder,  and  that  I  did  not  k)fe  one  ntotn ;  when  it  is- 
evident,  from  tlie  very  nature  of  my  proccfe  (whether  right  or 
-wrong  I  fliall  fubmit  to  Sir  George's  own  dectfron),  it  was  not 
pofTible  there  could  be  any  remainder  or  atom  loft  in  the  calcuta* 
tion.  He  alfo  l^iys — *  Fine  ctay  arid  f/rnJ  are  expreffions  inadmif- 
fible  in  a  chemical  procefs ;  and  In  his  eflliy,  I  am  pretty  fure, 
Mr  Headrick  will  not  ufe  them. '  Had  my  objeft  been  the  ulti- 
mate analyfis^  or  the  refolution  of  limeftones  into  the  proportions 
of  primitive  earths  they  contained,  I  certainly  would  not  have 
ufed  fuch  ternas.  I  know  as  well  aa  Sir  George,  that  neither  clay 
nor  fand  (quaartz)  are  f>mple  bodies,  the  firft  being  a  compound 
of  alumina  and  fi4ica  >  the  latter  of  filica,  with  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  alumina,  and  oscafionally  of  other  fubftances.  My 
objeft  being  to  find,  not  the  pyimitive  earths,  bu*  the  .fubftances> 
as  they  exift  ht  rerum  natura^  combined  with  llmeftone,  I  appre- 
hend fine  clay  to  be  a  very  piopef  cxpreiEon,  as  it  denotes  the 
nnfluof^ty  and  greafy  feeling  of  that  fubftancc,  when  feparated 
from  fiind  or  quartz. 

With  regard  to  decompofing  bodies  into  their  primitive  earths» 
I  liave  tried  feveral  procefTes  for  that  purpofe,  on  ftones  in  which 
none  but  the  mofl  ufual  earths,  or  metallic  oxyds,  occur.  I  might 
proceed  to  detail  fome  of  thefe  procefTes,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  better,  dfilFer  in  feveral  refpefts  from  that  adopted  by  Sir 
George.  But  as  neither  the*  number,  nor  fpecific  differences  of 
the  primitive  earths,  are  yet  fettled  by  chemifts,  I  really  do  not 
{ce  any  praftical  advantage  agriculture  is  likely  to  derive  from  a 
detail  of  fuch  procefles  \  0¥  from  any  controverfy  concerning 
their  accuracy  or  defedls. 

I  (hall  pafs  over  the  firft  paragraph  of  Sit  George's  letter,  with 
remarking,  that  I  do  not  fee  how  I  have  virtually  acknowledged 
^^  validity  of  his  objeftxona  to  A.  S.'s  procefTes.    Nor  did  I  in- 
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tend  to  ofFer  any  apology  or  vindication  of  that  gentleman,  becrmfe 
I  did  not  conceive  he  needed  any,  as  his  paper  appeared  to  me 
<^orred,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  bad  no  communication  with  him  on 
the  fubjeA,  and  prefqmed,  if  lie  needed  vindication,  he  was  well 
able  to  vindicate  liirafelf. 

With  regard  to  the  infinuation  of  my  mifreprefenting  Sir 
George's  former  communications,  I  am  not  confcious  of  having 
wilfully  done  fo.  The  papers  are  before  the  public,  whom  I 
leave  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  charge ;  and  Sir  George 
was  not  entitled  to  bring  fuck  an  accufation  againft  me,  unlefs  he 
had  condescended  on  the  fpecific  inftances  in  which  I  had  mifre- 
prefented  his  communications.  The  reeuinder  of  this  paragraph 
I  'Confefs  I  do  not  underftand. 

In  his  fecond  paragraph.  Sir  George  finds  fault  with  my  pro- 
oefs,  as  difcovering  only  the  quantity  of  carbonate^  and  not  the 
i}uantity  of  pure  lime,  which  a  farmer  carries  home. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  lime  is  feldom  fo 
oompleticly  burnt  as  to  have  all  its  carbonic  acid  expelled  from  it. 
Jn  general,  the  farmer  '  carries  home  *  more  or  lefs  of  carbonate 
of  lime  \  and  the  redudion  of  the  mafs  to  its  lighted  (late,  by 
the  expulfion  of  all  the  «vaporable  iagredientSi  is  (eldom  efTedted* . 
Though  I  dated  that  (bme  limedones  difcevered  a  deficiency 
of  carbonic  acid,  even  by  their  mode  of  effervescence }  yet  thefe. 
extreme  cafes  are  rare  *:  and  tliofe  limeilones  which  contain  a  pro- 
portion of  bitumen  or  carbon,  though  they  may  vary  a  little,  dif- 
cover  no  fenfible  variation  in  their  proportions  of  carbonic  acid 
combined  with  the  proportions  of  pure  lime  they  contain. 

If,  then,  we  were  fumidied  m^  a  medium  dandard  of  the 
ufual  proportion  of  carbonic  add,  and  ivater  of  compofition,  in 
carbonate  of  lime  \  having  afcertained  the  proportion  of  refufe, 
we  might  eafily  cakulate  ihe  proportion  of  pure  lime  in  the  ma&,  . 
M'ithout  any  fenfible  error. 

ftSir  George  £hould  obferve,  that  though  Bergman  and  Kirwan 
4itFer  confiderably  in  the  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  carbonate  of  lime,  they  both  agree  in  'dating  the  evaporable 
xnatter  at  45  parts  in  a  \oq\  and  Dr  Thomfon  only  diiFers  from 
them  in  making  the  evaporable  matter  5  per  cent,  more. 

Suppofc,  then,  we  aifame  45  to  be  the  medium  proportion  of 

ccraporable  matter  in  carbonate  of  lime,  and  10  as  the  proportioi^ 

of  refufe  in  a  done,  the  contents  of  the  done  will  be  as  follows  ; 

Refufe       -----..-----     lo 

Carbonic  acid  and  water     .-----    40! 

Lime    -.-..------•.    494 


Y? 


100 
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And  if  we  take  Dr  Thomfon's  ftandard  of  50  as  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  and  water,  the  contents  of  the  ftone  will  be, 
Refufe   -.--.------•.-10 

Carbonic  acid  an4  water  -    .*...-•    45 
Lime      -^---•--^---45 

100 

Perhaps  the  true  ftandard  may  be  the  medium  between  thefe 
two ;  and  thus,  having  found  the  proportion  of  refufe,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  given,  and  the  proportion  6f  pure  lime  in 
the  mafs  may  be  deduced  by  a  very  eafy  calculation.  Whether 
the  ftandard  be  corrtfk  or  not,  calculating  by  one  ftandard  will, 
at  leaft,  enable  us  to  form  a  comparative  eftimate  of  the  qntntity 
of  lime  in  different  fpecies  of  Itmeftones- 

In  the  procefs  I  attempted  to  defcribe,  the  lime  may  be  prect* 
pitated  from  folution  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and,  being  wa(h« 
ed,  may  be  burnt  into  pure  lime  in  a  platinum  cup  or  crucible, 
and  its  amount  afcertained  by  weighing.  But  in  all  fuch  opera*  < 
tions,  there  i$  uniformly  ftich  a  lofs  as  muft  render  the  refult 
more  uncertain  than  (bat  which  is  deduced  by  cadculation  from 
a  ftandard,  even  though  not  altogether  perfeQ. 

In  his  next  paragraph,  Sir  George  thinki(  ^  no  farm^Tf  igiMi* 
rant  of  practical  chemiftry,  can  be  fuppofed  able  to  manage  acid^i 
muriate  of  baryteSy  ammot|la,  and  potaib.'  But  if  Sir  Greorte 
had  attended  to  my  defcription,  he  would  have  feen,  that,  m 
general,  the  only  chemical  agent  the  farmer  has  to  manage  is  the 
acid,  and  that  if  this  hf  well  managed  the  others  are  very  feidpm 
neceflary.  For  if  all  the  lime^  and  nothing  hut  the  lime,  be 
dinblved  and  waflied  from  the  refufe,  I  would  a(k  Sir  Qeorge' 
what  more  the  farmer  needs  to  ca^ulate  the  value  of  his  lime- 
ilone  ?  The  other  agentQ  are,  fbtrefore,  on^y  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent errors,  or  to  corre£l  them  |f  they  (hould  ocfar;.or,  a!| 
ftated  in  my  paper,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  confirm  his  an^lyfis 
by  fynthefis.  But  if  the  firft  procefs  be  accurately  condufked, 
the  laft  is  wholly  unneceflary. 

Sir  George  proceeds  to  recommend  analyzing  the  hi(nit  (lone, 
in  preference  to  the  raw  ftone,  which  is  agreeable  to  iny  uniform 
pra£lice,  as  often  as  1  had  opportunity.  1  may  ftate  diaty  in  moft 
cafes,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fair  comparifon 
between  the  analyfes  of  the  raw  and  burnt  ftone,  from  the  fame 
inafs,  the  proportion  of  lime  foHnd  in  the  burnt  ^pne  did  not 
much  vary,  and  often  exaflly  corref ponded  with  the  proportion 
calculated  from  Bergman  and  Kirwan*s  ftandards,  the  only  ones 
then  known  to  me,  upon  the  data  furniftied  by  the  analyfis  o^ 
he  raw  ftone.    Any  flight  variations  I  imputed  to  fome  error  in 
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the  procefsi  and  afluxned  the  medium  as  the  true  raloe  of  the 
(lone. 

In  p.  14*  of  my  paper,  I  point  out  circumftances  which  ten*. 
Act  the  analyfis  of  the  barnt,  preferable  to  that  of  the  raw  ftone; 
but  the  printer  has  faid,  '  or  the  (lone  may  be  analyfed  iefwe  ic 
is  bumti '  when  I  am  certain  I  faid,  or  meant  to  fay,  *  ^fter  it  is 
burnt. '  In  other  places,  he  ufes  tMrrto  for  IsrUeXf  and  quarty 
for  quartz.  If  any  part  of  Sir  George's  objeQiont  be  foundea 
on  fuch  miftakes,  I  proteft  I  am  not  anfwerable  for  them. 

But  Sir  George  appears  to  be  jocular,  when  he  recommends 
diflblving  100  lib.  of  burnt  ft<ine  in  add,  with  a  view  to  afcertain 
its  purity.  This  would  occafion  fuch  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  acid,  as  to  be  wholly  out  of  the  teach  of  ordinary  farmers  ^ 
and  after  all,  the  refult  would  not  be  nearly  fo  accurate  as  whea 
only  an  ounce  or  a  ico  grains  were  operated  upon. 

Thofe  only  who  have  attempted  to  reduce  tneory  to  pmfiice, 
are  judges  of  the  difficulties  which  fiand  in  the  way  of  any^ 
particular  operation.  The  analyGs  of  burnt  lime  is  of  no  ralue, 
unlefs  it  be  (o  completely  burnt  as  to  yield  no  efiervefcence  with 
acid.  It  fiiould  be  weighed  hot  from  the  kiln,  before  it  has  re- 
abforbed  any  portion  ot  its  carbonic  acid,  or  water  of  compofi« 
tioa,  the  latter  of  which  it  greedily  imbibes  from  the  atmofphere. 
Being  afterwards  Sacked,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  a  large  ad- 
dition of  water^  and  the  acid  added  flowly,  in  order  to  counter- 
aft  the  effeds  of  the  violent  fceat  evolved  by  the  combination  of 
acid  with  quicklime. 

But  as  the  feveral  beds  in  the  fame  quarry  vary  in  their 
degrees  of  purity,  the  loweft  being  generally  bed,  it  is  evident, 
that  fpecimens  feleded  from  a  kiln,  where  they  are  ail  tumbled 
promifcuoufly,  will  not  enable  you  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the 
average  value  of  all  the  beds.  If  you  attempt  to  burn  fdefled 
fpecimens,  by  the  fodden  and  violent  heat  of  a  fmith's  forge,  or 
by  other  fimilar  means,  you  run  the  rtik  of  vitrifying  the  ftone, 
unlefs  it  be  poflefled  of  very  great  purity. 

In  the  papers  that  have  come  throeigh  m^hands*  having  fug- 
gefted  the  propriety  of  analyzing  certain  limeftones  after,  as  weH 
as  before  they  were  burnt,  m  order  to  form  an  accurate  eftimate 
of  their  value ;  and  having  often  pi«£lifed  this  mode,  I  only 
fugged  thefe  hints,  not  as  infurmountable  difficulties,  but  as 
fads  which  ought  to  beget  caution  and  warinefs  in  coAduAing 
fuch  procefies. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  offer  every  explanation  that  occurred 
as  nectflary,  on  points  which  fecmcd  evidently  deducible  from 
my  former  communication.  When  I  (ketchcd  off  that  letter,  it 
did  not  occur  (o  me  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  or  any  other 
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perfon  who  is  a  competent  judge  of  thefe  mattcrSf  could  poflibly 
miilake  my  meaning,  and  hence  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  going 
into  a  wtldernefs  of  detail. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  Sir  George  (hall  undertake  to  prove  that 
my  whole  fuper(lru£lure  reds  upon  erroneous  principles,  or 
demands  a  fpecific  explanation  of  fome  point  on  which  I  may 
have  ^xprefTed  myfelf  unintelligibly,  I  hope  this  difcuffion  will 
be  confidered  as  terminated.  For  I  cannot  help  repeating  my 
regret,  that  fo  many  of  your  valuable. pages  (hould  be  occupied 
with  afort  of  blind  man's  buflF,  where  neither  of  the  parties  un- 
derftand  what  the  other  would  be  at.  And  I  have  the  honour 
to  remain,  your  obedient,  &c. 

Edinburgh^  4/^  June  1 805.  James  Headrxck. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Lime.     Anfwer  by  A.  ^.  to  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie^  Bart. 

Sir, 

In  your  yfeful  work  for  February  1804,  I  communicated  a 
few  obfervations  on  the  importance  to  farmers  of  afcertaining 
the  quality  of  the  lime  they  ufe,  and  gave  alfo  foipe  hipts  for 
enabling  them  to  do  fo. 

One  of  the  methods  pointe4  out  by  me  was  in  three  ihort 
fentences  as  follows :  ^  Buy  a  bottle  of  muriatic  acid  (fpirit  of 
fait),  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  laboratory.  Then  weigh 
out  equal  quantities  of  (he  limeftones,  the  comparative  quality* 
of  which  you  mean  to  afcertain,  mixing  together  a  due  propor-, 
tion  of  the  different  feams  or  (Irat^,  that  are  commonly  wrought 
in  each  quarry.  That  limeftone,  which  leayes  leaft  fediment| 
(when  diflblved  in  the  acid),  is  of  courfe  the  beft. ' 

This  method  I  have  been  in  the  ufe  of  pra^iiiing  for  many 
years  pad,  I  know  not  from  whence  I  derived  it  \  but  think 
mod  probably  from  the  late  Dr  Black*  Indeed,  it  might  occur 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  chemiftry,  as  fufiicient  for  afcertain- 
ing tlie  quality  of  limeftone  with  all  the  accuracy  neceflary  for 
the  purpofes  mentioned  in  py  paper. 

But  this  mode  of  apalyGs,  as  it  w^s  called,  did  not  pleafe  Sir 
George  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  Baronet,  a  gentleman 
who,  befides  telling  us  his  name  and  addition,  informs  us  that 
he  had  been  lately  a  fcholar  of  Dr  Kennedy,  who  endeavoured 
to  teach  him  the  art  of  analyfis,  and  fometimes  employed  him 
with  fuch  fimple  materials  as  marl,  and,  when  he  was  dificulteJ^ 
ifcd  to  give  him  directions  how  to  proceed, 
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Sir  George's  animadverfions,  fome  thoaght,  were  rather  haftf » 
and,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  thought  fo  himfelfi  of 
his  firft  paper  on  the  fubje£l ;  for,  at  the  concluGon  of  his  fe« 
cond  fpeculation,  he  fays,  *  In  making  his  remarks  on  the  above, 
A.  S.  may  think  he  has  obtained  a  vi^ory. '  He  adds,  *  In  this 
cafe  I  yield  to  him,  provided  he  ufes  pure  acid  {  but  only  tiil  £f 
fiudies  andpraBifes  the  art  of  analjjxs^ '  &c. 

He  had,  however,  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  that  I  would  make 
an  infulting  ufe  of  my  victory  ;  for,  as  I  regarded  him  with 
that  efteem  naturally  beftowed  on  the  rifing  merit  of  a  young 
roan  of  fortune  engaged  in  literary  purfuits,  inftead  of  diflipa- 
tion ;  as  he  acknowledged  that,  upon  trial,  he  aficnted  to  the 
juftnefs  of  the  mode  I  had  mentioned  \  and  moreover,  as  I  con« 
(idered  as  trivial  all  that  he  faid  about  the  great  danger  of  buy- 
ing an  impure  acid  from  a  laboratory,  I  had  no  intention  o£ 
making  any  anfwer  to  his  two  papers. 

Contra  verhofos  noli  contendere  verbis ; 
Sermo  datur  cunBis^  animi  fapiefttia  paucis. 

Two  refpe^iable  gentlemen,  however,  Mr  Low  of  Annfield, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Headrick,  thought  proper  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter,  and  to  give,  in  my  opinion,  a  molt  fatisfaflory  anfwer  to 
Sir  George's  two  papers. 

Mr  Headrick  being  confefledly  a  pra£tical  and  experienced 
mineral  furveyor  and  chemift,  I  confidered  myfelf  lucky  in  hav- 
ing been  the  means  of  calling  him  forth  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  bed  means  of  afcertaining  the  qualities  of  different  lime* 
ftones:  a  fubje£l  that  I  regarded  as  of  more  importance  to 
farmers  than  they  feemed  to  be  aware  of. 

This  gentleman,  in  a  very  excellent  paper  in  your  Magazlnep 
approves  of  my  obfervations,  and,  completing  what  I  begun^ 
gives  full  and  particular  dire£):ions  for  trying  the  quality  of  lime; 
and  in  a  very  modeft  manner  points  out  to  Sir  George  the  errors 
in  his  plans  of  analyfis. 

Not  fatisfied  however  with  this,  Sir  George  has  thought  pro- 
per to  make  a  reply,  which  appeared  in  your  laft  Magazine. 

On  this  paper,  I  muft  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  make  fome 
remarks ;  and  as  Sir  George  is  not  pleated  to  allow  me  to  leave 
the  field  of  combat,  but  drags  me  again  into  view  in  his  replv, 
I  muil,  though  mafked,  enter  the  lifts  with  this  redoubtable 
knight,  who,  in  the  words  of  Pol-(£conomicus,  inhabits  the 
ancient  caftle  of  Highland  hofpitaliiy. 

Sir  George,  in  his  reply,  alleges,  that  farmers  may  be  mifled 
by  analyzing  in  my  way  unburnt  limeftones,  or  carbonate,  and 
dvifcs  that  the  Hones  (hould  be  burnt,  *  and  afterwards  the  reft 
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of  this  procefs  (of  Mr  Headrick  and  A.  S.)  (hoald  be  gone 
through  with  great  care ;  *  becaufe,  fome  limeftones  contain  lar- 
ger proportions  of  carbonic  acid  than  others* 

To  this  I  anfwer)  that  it  To  feUoih  occurs  that  difereat  fine* 
ftones  have  not  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  fixed  air  in  die  ratio 
of  dieir  purity,  and  when  it  happens  otherwife^  it  is  in  (b  trifling 
a  degree,  that  this  can  afford  no  fufficient  caufe  for  nfing  la  the 
analyfia  burnt  ftones  in  preference  to  unbumt  But  I  do  not  dif- 
commend  uling  burnt  ftones,  if  they  are  properlv  burnt  |  only  ia 
my  former  paper  I  obfenre,  '  each  portion  for  tnal  muft  be  pec- 
citely  in  the  lame  ftate.  *  Now,  it  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
each  Dortion  for  trial  in  the  fame  ftate,  that  makes  me  prefer  ra- 
ther tiie  analyzing  of  carbonate  than  burnt  lime.  Becaufe,  for 
inftance,  fpecimens  of  the  latter  are  in  danger  of  being  incom- 
pletely burnt  or  vitrified,  or  may,  in  an  uncertain  degree,  have 
imbibed  part  of  their  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Sir  George  alfo  tells  you  (and  it  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe^ 
for  aught  I  can  difcover,  of  his  writing  a  reply  at  all)  that  fate 
^  confiders  it  z^fuperflueus  to  point  out  how  Mr  Headrick  has  vir- 
tually acknowledged  the  validity  of  his  objeAions  to  A.  8.'s  pro* 
ceflies. ' 

In  this  Sir  George  a£is  \idth  no  common  dexterity ;  but,  un« 
fortunately,  the  obfervation  could  ludd  ground  only  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  A.  S.  might  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  wnte  any  more 
on  the  fubjefi.  The  Baronet  alleges,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  point 
cut  what  he  ntver  can  find.  Indeed,  no  man  would  ever  fuppofe 
that  Mr  Headrick  could  mean  to  acknowledge  the  validity  ot  Sir 
George's  objedlions  to  A.  S.'s  procefles,  who  reads  his  preamble* 
For  Mr  Headrick  there  fays,  *  'Die  mode  of  analysing  hmeftones 
propofed  by  A.  S.,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  was  firtt  fuggefted 
by  me.  After  trying  it  during  feveral  years,  I  eave  a  fliort  de- 
fcription  of  it  in  an  Efiay  on  Manures  publiflied  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  * 

Sir  George  muft,  therefore,  be  either  over  fdicitous  about  Mr 
Headrick's  good  opinion,  or  fonder  of  the  public  opinion  than 
difcretion  warrants,  when  he  permitted  himfelf  to  write  the  para- 
graph above  commented  on  \  for  he  does  not  forget  or  pafs  by  the 
difcovery  of  Mr  Headrick,  but  tauntingly  calls  A.  S.'s  paper  by  the 
epithet  of  HinU  cf  Mr  HeadricVs  inventmu 

Now,  Sir,  although  I  could  feel  it  as  no  difparagement  to  have 
siven  hints  of  Mr  Headrick's  invention,  and  even  taken  leflbns 
from  him ;  following  the  good  example  of  Sir  George  himfelft 
when  he  was  taught  to  analyze  marl  by  Do£)ot  Kennedy,  who^ 
he  favs,  <  when  f  was  dificuitedy  he  ufed  to  give  me  leflbns  how 
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to  proceed  : '  Yet  I  muft  here  fay  the  truths  that  I  never  had  any 
communication  whatever  with  Mr  Hv^adrick  on  that  fubjedt,  and' 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  any  piptr  of  his  upon  it 

Sir  George  next  proceeds  to  advife  faimtrs  to  bovA  a  piece  ot 
limeftone  completely,  and  to  diiTolve  no  le&  than  one  nundred 
pounds  weight  of  it  in  an  acid. 

This  (hows  not  only  that  Sir  George  is  a  ferious  convert,  but 
alfo  that  he  goes  upon  a  grand  fcale  in  his  ei^jperim^ts.  InfteacC 
of  a  few  grains  of  lime  and  a  fmall  phial  ot  mttliatic  acid^  Sii^ 
George  muft,  for  experiments  of  fUch  magoitudCf  fend  carts  with 
a  number  of  horfes  to  carry  home  th^  whole  ftock  in  hand  of  fom0 
eminent  manufadurer  of  the  acid^  which,  indcedi  proves  com^ 
pletely  what  Sir  George  alleges  in  his  (irft  paper.  <  I  have  had 
occafion  (favs  he)  to  ufe  about  as  much  muriadc  acid  at  mofl; 
amateurs  ot  the  art  of  cbnisical  analyflt. '  It  may  be  added)  and^ 
indeed,  at  this  rate,  as  much  as  all  of  them  together. 

Lime  and  other  calcareous  fubftances  are  an  important  material 
of  manure  to  the  farmer.  But  although  they  were  ufed  by  thtf 
Romans  in  that  way  as  early  as  the  trnie  of  Pliny,  and  appear 
(at  lead  marls)  to  have  been  laid  on  the  com  fields  of  the  Bntona^ 
Germans,  and  Gauls  before  that  pemd  %  yet  it  is  only  fince  iStm 
new  improvements  in  the  fdoic^  of  chetnlftry  (in  which  our 
fchoolboys  now  think  thcmfelves  adepts)  that  any  attempts  havtf 
been  made  to  didinguifh  accurately  what  of  thefe  fubftances  are 
moft  deferving  of  the  farmer's  notice.  Formerly,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter criteria,  -tney  were  diftinguiflied  by  their  colours,  and  %verfl 
called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls  hucargilkni 
tiburtlnumy  eghcopala^  &c.  though  we  now  know  that  thefe  co-: 
lours  are  derived  from  adventitious  matters,  moft  generallv  from' 
iron,  which  are  of  little  confequenct  in  afccffaining  the  nchnefa 
of  the  manure.  Like  gold  ore,  limeftone  it  only  valuable  to  the 
farmer  for  the  quantity  of  the  genuine  material  wanted  which  it 
contains.  And  as,  to  the  gold  refiner,  it  is  of  little  condequence 
to  examine  of  what  the  drofs  is  compofed }  fo,  to  the  farmer,  it  is 
of  ftill  lefs  impo^nce  to  inveftigate  what  are  the  names  and  ex- 
a£l  proportions  of  each  fort  of  earth  or  n|etal  that  conftitute  tho^ 
refufe  of  his  lime.  Yet  it  is  ppon  this  point  that  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  fecms  to  enlarge  Uie  moft. 

This  leads  me  back  to  make  fome  remaTks  on  the  nature  of  the 
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anginal  attack  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  on  my  paper  on  afcer- 
taining  the  quality  of  ]ime. 

As  Sir  George  has  been  very  liberal  in  his  good  advices  to  me» 
be  pletfed.  Sir,  in  return,  to  adlow  tne  to  offer  a  little  of  my  fervice 
to  him  in  that  way.  He  remarks*  '  I  d^  not  fcruple  to  fay  that 
A*  S.  was  rather  raih  in  fending  you  the  letter  under  review ; 
tnd  from  what  is  thert^ih  difplayed,  it  appears  probable  that  had 
he  been  in  the  cuflom  of  (igning  his  real  namei  he  would  never 
have  feiitt  you  the  faid  letter.  * 

Give  me  Jeave  to  fay^  that  unlefs  Sir  George  had  been  a  little 
more  fure  in  his  premifes,  it  might  perhaps  (but  for  the  fpirit  dif- 
played)  have  fatten  fully  as  prudent  for  him  to  have  followed  th<( 
modefty  of  my  example,  and  not  to  have  exhibited  his  name  in 
your  Magazine. 

I  exhort  Sir  George}  before  he  puts  his  name  to  another  fuch 
attack,  to  perjife  with  care  the  letteris  of  Junius  to  Sir  William. 
Draper;  and  in  che  words  of  that  elegant  writer  I  beg  leave  to 
tell  Sir  George^  ^  that  I  approve  of  the  fpirit  with  wliich  he  has 
given  his  name  to  the  public  ;  and  if  it  were  a  proof  of  any  thing 
but  fpirit,  I  (hould  have  thought  myfelf  bound  to  follow  nis  ex- 
ample. I  (hould  have  hoped  that  even  my  name  might  car- 
Yy  fome  authority  with  it,  if  I  had  not  feen  how  very  little 
weight  or  confideration  a  printed  paper  receives  even  from  the 
vefpe£lable  fignature  of '  Sir  George  Mackenzie- 

But  Sir  George  fecms  to  confider  me  as  an  unlearned  farmer  \ 
and  a  farmer,  according  to  his  ideas,  mud  be  illiterate  ;  judging 
probably  of  the  education  and  acquirements  and  forbearance  of 
xarmers,  from  what  he  may  have  obferved  among  fome  unfortu- 
nate, perhaps  opprefied  individuals,  not  unknown  to  the  Man  of 
Rofs.  '  StriA  fcientific  language  (fays  he)  is  not  to  be  expeAed 
from  a  farmer,  nor  ought  he  to  be  expe£led  to  be  able  to  under- 
iland  it ;  and  therefore,  on  the  chemical  language  of  A.  S.  I  for- 
bear making  any  remarks-  '  All  this  is  prefatory  merely  to  his 
gravely  telling  me,  that  I  fhouki  not  have  denominated  lime  an 
alkaline  fait  ^  but  a  neutral  fait  that  has  *  properUH^  common  nmtb^ 
alkalis.  *     Rifum  teneatis  1 

Does  Sir  George  believe  that  there  are  not  farmers  not  lefs 
learned  than  he  may  conceive  himfelf  to  be,  and  that,  moreover^ 
will  not  fawn  like  a  fpaniel  to  the  arm  that  ftrikes  them  ? 

There  are  farmers.  Sir,  who  could  teach  Sir  George  pithy  pre- 
cepts on  the  regulation  of  labour,  as  well  as  Pol-(£cononiicus. 

There  are  farmers  who  could  in(lru£l  Sir  George  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemiftry,  even  though  he  has  had  the  aliiiLance  of  Dr 
Kennedy  and  of  Sir  Headrick. 

T>irre  ?re  farmcis  who  could  inform  Sir  George  of  the  moft 
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nccurate  plans  of  condu<5iing  fcientific  refcarches  :  and  who  per- 
haps could  alfo  initiate  that  gentleman  in  the  polite  art  of  being 
•  foftly  fweet '  {suaviter  in  modo^  fbrtiter  in  re)  in  communicating 
ufcful  knowledge  to  tliofe  efteemed  lefs  learned  than  himfelf. 

There  are  farmers  that  could  tell  him  at  a  glance,  that  dijficult* 
ed  is  not  to  be  found  in  Dr  Johnfon's  or  any  ftandard  diftionary  ; 
and  perhaps  have  pointed  out  many  other  imclaffical  words  u(ed 
fcy  Sir  GeorgR  in  his  mod  elaborate  compofitiofis. 

There  are  farmers  who  could  fhow  the  Honourable  Baronet 
that  he  is  not  only  deficient  m  purityi  but  in  propriety  of  lan- 
guage ;  that  the  laft  fentence  of  the  firft  paragraph  of  his  reply 
is  confufed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  unmteHfgible  ;  and  that  the 
following  fentence  is  a  puzzle :  *  His  (Mr  Headrick's)  procefs 
cannot  difcover  what  is  wanted,  any  more  than  what  I  propofedy 
to  enable  a  farmer  to  guefs  what  he  wiflied  to  know.  * 

To  be  incafed  in  impenetrable  armour  is  the  duty  of  erery 
chivalrous  knight  that  attacks  an  unknown  foe  ;  otherwife  he  may 
be  in  danger  of  coming  off  but  -fecond  beil  in  the  combat*  Ne- 
verthelefs,  like  the  celebrated' cap-a*pie  accoutred  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  who,  in  too  great  hafte  to  {how  his  ralotxr  and  intrepi- 
dity, afiailed  the  more  potent  arms  of  certain  wind-millss  other 
doughty  knights  may  also  happen  to  be  made  recreants  by  a  P.  (£. 
or  an  A.  S.,  without  being  able  to  boaft  of  deriving  much  credit 
from  the  adventure. 

A.S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARME&'s  MAGAZINE. 

On  Cement  of  Lime. 

Sir, 

Havinc  feen.in  your  Magazine,  May  1805,  a  criticifm  up* 
on  a  work  of  Mr  Loudon  on  Planting,  and  in  which  certain  doc- 
trines concerning  tX\e  fouring  of  lime  are  introduced  by  Muratore^ 
which,  though  agreeable  to  common  practice,  I  conceive  to  be 
highly  detrimental  to  cement>  I  beg  leave  to  oppofe  a  fa£l  or  two 
to  Myxxvitox^^s four  f}fRem, 

Not  having  feen  Uie  work  which  Muratore  criticifes,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  treats  the  fubjed  correctly  or  not ;  nor  is  thi» 
of  any  great  importance  to  the  fa£ls  I  am  about  to  ftate. 

I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  (ludying  chemiftry  under  the  late 
Dr  Irvin  of  Glafgow ;  a  man  whofe  profound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge, efpecially  of  the  fcience  which  he  profefled,  is  well  known 
to  all  who  had  the  happinefs  of  his  acquaintance,  though  it  was 
not  fo  much  obtruded  upon  public  notice  a$  the  attainments  of 
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feveral  others  of  fai*  inferior  abilities.  The  Do£lor  reprefented 
fouring  as  a  late  inyention,  calculated  to  diminifh,  or  utterly  to 
deftroy  the  hardnefs  of  cement ;  and  afcribed  the  hardnefs  and 
ifolidity  of  the  cement^  in  antient  buildings,  to  its  having  been 
applied  immediately  after  the  lime  was  flacked,  before  the  bar- 
barous praflice  of  fouring  was  known  or  thought  of.  I  am  forry 
J  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  my  notes  from  that  very  in{(enioa8  pro- 
JFefror^s  leflures,  or  I  would  ftate  to  you  the  fubftance  of  his  doc* 
trine  on  this  fubje£t. 

.  But  this  does  not  feem  at  all  neceflary,  as  the  pfofeilbr  had  an 
opportunity  of  illuftrating  his  dodlrine  by  pra£tice,  every  ftep  of 
whicli  I  and  his  other  pupils  were  encouraged  to  examine.  I 
fliall  therefore  fimply  (late  his  praAice,  as  far  as  my  recolledion 
piay  enable  me. 

The  Profeflbr  was  employed  in  making  experiments  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  the  cryftal-ghfs  manufaAure  at  Glafgow ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe^  he  conftruAed  a  fmall  cone,  with  other 
necclTary  buildings,  in  a  comer  of  the  old  glafshoufe  yard.  The 
lime  he  ufed  for  cement  was  liiMight  in  (hells  from  the  country, 
and  immediately  put  into  a  furnace,  where  it  was  kept  red-hot, 
until  it  was  ufed.  Only  one  (hovel  of  the  red»hoC  (hells  was 
taken  out  at  a  time,  and  immediately  flacked,  by  throwing  water 
upon  it.  The  powdery  lime  was  now  fifted  through  a  Cne  wire 
ficve,  and  the  knots  or  bits  which  had  not  fallen  into  po^vder, 
were  thrown  afide.  For  '^very  (hovel  of  the  flacked  lime,  three 
(hovels  of  fine  clean  river  land,  from  the  Clyde,  were  fiftcd  upon 
the  heap }  and  by  the  frequent  change  of  the  fieves,  care  was  ta- 
ken to  mix  the  lime  and  fand  a^  inttinately  as  pofFible  during  the 
fifting.  The  reader  mufi  obfenrey  that  the  proportion  of  fand 
ufed  depends  entirely  upon  the  purity  cl  th?  lime,  which,  I 
doubt  not,  the  DoAor  had  afcertained.  I  make  this  remark,  that 
the  reader  may  not  fuppofe  the  proportion  ufed  by  the  ingenious 
Profeflbr  is  recommended  as  an  univerfal  ftandard  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  lime  be  of  greater  or  lefs  purity  than  what  he 
ufed,  it  will  require  a  greater  or  fmaller  proportion  of  fand. 

The  inftant  that  one  fliovei  of  ime  and  tliffee  of  fand  were  (ift- 
ed  together,  the  heap  was  drenched  widi  water,  and  rapidly  mix- 
ed with  fpades  and  plafliing  (licks,  reduced  to  a  thin  confiftence, 
throMm  into  backies,  and  carried  to  the  wait.  The  workmen  then 
proceeded  to  form  a  new  heap,  by  fifting  more  lime  and  fand  % 
and  a  new  (})ovel  of  hot  (hells  was  not  taken  from  the  furnace 
until  its  predeceflbr  was  exhaufted.  The  number  of  builders,  of 
.  bearers,  and  preparers  of  the  Cement,  balanced  each  other  fo  ex- 
aftly,  that  a  backieof  cement  was  havdly  a  miTiute  in  waiting  un- 
til it  was  incorporated  in  the  wall.    The  .cement,  though  applied 
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rery  thki,  took  band  almoft  inftantaneoufly ;  and  though  thefe 
buildings  be  now  of  no  farther  ufe,  it  is  beliered  they  could  not 
be  removed  without  blafting  with  gun-powder.  Though  con- 
ftru£led  of  very  hard  and  well-baked  bricks^  I  believe  it  would 
be  much  more  eafy  to  break  down  the  bricks  than  the  cement ; 
^nd  were  Muratore  endowed  with  the  ftrength  of  Samfon,  he 
might  carry  this  cone  on  hb  {houlders  in  a  foKd  ma&»  and  exhi- 
bit it  as  an  exception  to  his  do^irine.  One  of  the  large  oones  of 
that  workt  which  had  been  conftru£M  on  the  fouring  fyftem^ 
fell  feveral  years  ago  with  a  tremendous  craihy  when  harcUy  any 
two  bricks  were  found  to  adhere.  This  could  not  have  happened 
had  they  been  all  bound  into  a  fc^d  ma(s»  by  a  proper  cement. 

I  remember,  when  Dr  Irvin  was  engaged  in  this  building,  all 
the  men  of  Muratore's  profeflion  were  againft  him  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  hang  over  them  from  morning  to  night,  to  prevent 
them  from  murdering  his  experiment.  But  however  they  and 
Muratore  may  pique  themfelves  on  their  profeffional  experience 
in  building,  I  can.afiure  thep  I  would  be  difpofed  to  place  much 
mor^  reliance  on  the  opinions  4)f  t  profound  and  accurate  phtlofo- 
pher  like  Dr  Irvin^  efpecially  when  confirmed  by  fad,  tium  ois 
any  do^ines  which  nave  be«n  fandioned  by  their,  praflice.  The 
mole  may  be  allowed  the  merit  of  knoiving  accurately  many  mi- 
nute objects  under  ground,  which  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
other  creatures ;  but  I  never  heard  him  famed  for  aftronomical 
obfervations,  or  that  his  obfervations  in  that  fcience  were  endow*- 
cd  with  any  weight  or  authority. 

Muratore  obferves  very  juftly,  p.  240.  that  lime,  when  flack- 
ing, expands  with  irrefiftible  force ;  and  I  have  actually  feen 
walls  and  plaller  burft  and  fall  down,  by  pieces  of  lime  flacking 
after  it  had  been  put  into  the  wall.  But  does  it  therefore  follow, 
that  fouring  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  the  only  noftrum  to  pre- 
vent this  effe£t«  when  the  evil  can  be  much  more  readily  obviated 
by  (ifting  the  lime,  as  was  done  by  Dr  Irvin  ? 

In  p.  239,  Muratore  feems  to  reprefent  long  (landing  as  con- 
tributing to  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  lime  and  £ind  in  the  ce- 
ment. Does  he  mean  to  aflert  that  the  particles  of  lime  and  fand, 
when  put  into  tlie  fame  heap,  acquire  a  locomotive  power,  that 
they  can  travel  about  until  they  find  each  other  out,  and  (hake 
hands  ?  This  is  fo  like  a  doflrine  which  made  much  noife  of 
late,  of  an  operating  prineiph  in  tin  caufi  to  product  the  C^^,  that 
I  fufpe<fl  Muratore  means  to  foift  it  upon  us  as  an  article  of  faiths 
I  can  conceive  Muratore's  heap  to  ftand  till  doomfday,  and  yet 
the  relative  poGiion  of  the  particles  to  remain  the  iame  as  when 
it  was  laid  down.  Long  (landing  feems  therefore  noway  to  con« 
tribute  to  the  intimate  miituse  of  lime  with  iand  ia  tlie  compofi- 
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tion  of  cement ;  which  can  only  be  nccompliflied  by  a  vigorouj 
nfe  of  the  mechanical  means  employed  by  Dr  Irvin. 

The  young  ftudent  of  chemiftry  introduced  at  the  bottom  o( 
p.  24O9  feems  only  to  have  retailed  by  rote  what  he  had  learned 
from  his  mader.  But  I  beg  leave  to  inform  that  young  gentle* 
man,  that  if  he  faturate  the  lime  with  fixed  ait  before  he  puts  it 
into  the  wall,  it  never  will  take  a  band ;  and  that  every  particle 
of  fixed*  air  which  combines  with  the  lime  before  it  is  applied, 
will  diminifh  (as  far  as  it  goes)  the  adhefive  power  of  the  cement 
Were  not  this  the  cafe,  pounded  chalk  might  make  as  good  ce- 
ment as  burnt  lime  •,  which  every  one  knows  is  not  the  cafe.  If 
the  lime  be  well  covered,  fo  as  not  to  admit  any  fixed  air  to  come 
in  conta£^  with  it,  it  may  be  kept  a  confiderable  time  without 
fenfibly  lofmg  its  binding  power ;  but  I  have  known  monar  that 
lud  not  been  kept  nearly  fo  long  as  Muratore  recommends  from 
Vitruvius,  which  would  no  more  bind  than  fand. 

Though  onr  youihg  flodent's  notions  be  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon opinion^  I  am  not  difpofed  to  afcribe  the  binding  of  thoftar 
in  a  wall,  wholly  to  the  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  it  reabforbs.  I 
am  rather  inchned  to  think,  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the 
pure  or  cauftic  Kme  concretes  or  forms  a  chemical  union  with  the 
iilicious  particles  in  the  fand,  which  excludes  the  readmifTion  of 
£xed  air ;  and  that  the  particles  of  lime  which  actually  reabforb' 
fixed  air,  and  return  to  their  ftonev  flate,  are  fuch  as  have  not 
come  in  conta£^  with  fand  fo  as  to  form  a  chemical  union.  This 
is  only  propofed  as  a  conjefiure  ;  but  I  wifh  our  chemifls  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  fubjefl.  They  mrghr  folve  the  qucftion 
by  afceitaining  whether  a  hundred  grains  of  lime  in  old  hard  ce- 
ment, which  had  never  been  adulterated  by  fouring,  containeci  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ufual  in  limeflone,  or  even  in  old  ce- 
ment that  had  been  weakened  by  fouring.  I  am  inclined  to  think* 
the  proportion  of  fixed  air  in  cement  that  had  never  been  foured 
will  be  found  confidernbly  lefs  than  in  limeftone,  of  in-cement  that 
had  undergone  that  pernicious  operation. 

I  remember  when  the  port,  and  part  of  the  town  wall  of  Stir-' 
ling  were  taken  down,  they  appeared  externally  like  a  heap  of  loofe 
rubbifh  from  the  decay  of  the  external  facing  of  (tones.  But 
when  they  got  into  the  infide,  it  was  found  to  be  a  folid  rock  of 
cement,  intermixed  with  chips  of  whinftone ;  and  the  cement 
feemed  the  hardeil  of  the  two.  They  were  obliged  to  blaft  the 
whole  with  gunpowder,  which  proved  a  very  long  and  laborious 
nr  nation. 

.n  building  tlicfe  walls,  they  feem  firft  to  have  laid  the  two  ex- 
1I  fp/:es,  aiul  then  to  have  filled  up  the  interval  with  chips  and 
'Nt  are  eiitiilcd  to  conclude,  that  fuch  walls  were  con- 

ftru£ted 
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ftrufled  before  the  abfurd  praftice  of  fouring  was  invented,  bc- 
caufe  no  walls  of  fuch  folidity  can  be  produced  in  whofe  conUruc- 
tion  this  pradtice  was  employed.  I  do  not  mean  to  difpute 
Muratorc's  great  Ikill  in  laying  his  (tones  in  a  proper  n^anncr,  or 
even  in  clenching  and  binding  them  by  croffing,  and  other  means 
of  art|  in  the  execution  of  which  there  is  no  dotibt  but  he  may 
be  powerfully  aflifted  by  tKc  mafon  word  ;  but  I  defy  him  to  pro^ 
duce  a  fingle  example  of  his/oured  walls,  which  poileiTes  half  the 
iblidity  of  fome  of  the  old  unfoured  walls,  where  the  tlones  have 
no  other  binding  but  the  cement.  In  fad,  as  to  (Irength  and  fo- 
lidity, the  old  unfoured  walls  as  far  furpafe  the  modern  four  erec- 
tions, as  the  latter  do  a  houfe  of  cards. 
.  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into.a  cpntrgverfy  concerning 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr  Loudon's  book,  which  I  never  per- 
ufed.  But  having  feen  the  abfurd  praAice  of  fouring,  which  is 
beginning  to  (ink  in  efttmation,  and  would  have  ceafed  long  ago 
had  people  known  how  to  manage  their  mortar  without  having  re-r 
courfe  to  it,  propped  by  the  refpc£table  names  of  Adams  and 
Vitruvius,  recommended  by  the  profe(fionaI  experience  of  Mura- 
tore,  and  deriving  additional  authority  from  your  Magazine ;  I 
confefs  when  I  faw  fo  many  buttreffes  combined  to  fupport  a  tot- 
tering fabric,  I  could  not  be  frient,  but  was  irrefiftibly  impelled  to 
lift  up  my  feeble  voice  againd  it.  ... 

In  practice,  the  humble  difciples  of  fuch  eminent  philofopliers' 
as  Dr  Irvin,  have  no  chance  when  they  come  in  competition  with 
profclTional  men  like  Muratore.  Often  have  I  recommended  the 
Doctor's  mode  of  making  and  applying  the  mortar,  to  gentlemen 
who  had  conceived. a  palfion  for  the  mortar-tub,  and  even  quoted 
the  principles  and  praAice  of  my  fnafter  to  bear  me  out ;  but, 
unfortunately,  all  I  could  fay  proved  inefFeftual.  The  gentlemen 
I  addre(red  confulted  their  Muratores^  who  alarmed  them  with 
bliftered  walls,  tumbling  buildings,  in  whofe  ruins  the  builoers 
were  likely  to  be  crufhed  to  atoms.  To  thcfe  alarming  circum- 
ftances  was  added  a  moft  long  and  tremendous  account  of  lofs 
of  lime,  of  labour,  and  of  building,  which  vanifhing  from  the 
grafp  of  the  builders,  if  it  did  not  break  their  bonces,  would  infal- 
libly leave  them  nothing  on  which  to  build  bat  ^  the  bafelefs  fabric 
of  a  vifion. ' 

When  all  thefe  it  ems  were  reduced  to  pounds,  fljillings,  and 
pence,  which  fuch  profcfiional  gentlemen  as  your  Muratore  never 
failed  to  reprefcnt  as  inevitable  lofs,  to  be  incurred  in  conlequencc 
of  deviating  from  their  four  fyftem,  can  we  wonder  that  honclr 
farmers,  or  even  lairds,  (hould  be  alarmed,  and  ruih  into  abfurdity 
in  order  to  fheltcr  themfelves  from  rifk  ? 

In  faft,  the  philofophcr  is  hke  a  (harp  point  of  fteeJ,  which 
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can  only  ocrtTjonally  make  a  ilight  punflure  on  the  iniellcft  even 
ef  a  laird.  But  your  profcfltofial  men,  like  Muratorc,  by  coniUiit 
and  pei-feveriiig  pcrculFioiis,  foon  clofes  up  the  punftori: ;  antJ 
even  hammers  ihc  whole  niafs  into  any  fhape  ihcy  may  find  molt 
convenient. 

Having  Hated,  Sir,  a  praftice  ty  which  fouring  was  wholly 
fupcrfcdttl,  1  hope  n«  more  of  your  pages  (hall  be  poUuui 
by  fouriirg,  untela  your  conefpondent  Muraiorc  be  prcpjrol 
to  bring  forward  much  llrongcr  arguments  in  its  favour  thin 
any  he  has  adduco.1.  My  opinion  is  that  he  cannot  do  ihiii  and 
will  only  expofe  himfelf  by  the  attempt.  He  rtfera  lo  aulhoriliet- 
J  refer  to  facts,  which  are  as  open  to  his  infpeftion  as  lo  miw. 
And  1  have  the  hoiwur  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  humWe .(er- 
rant, 

Edinhurgh,   i2fh  Junt  1805.  AntlSochiKC. 


rOH  THE  VARMEK  £ 

f)ii  the  mafern  ImpravtHt.nlj  in  Asnculture,  as  liey  affe3  ihe  Prut 

We  have  hi:atd  of  improvemcnia  tn  this  art  thst  did  not  ren- 
der the  foil  more  produ^ivc:  but  t  have  no  vtcw  towatdi  fuch 
ideal  matters  in  the  following  paper ,  my  view»  are  directed  tsd 
confined  to  ihofe  improvements,  of  laicr  yeain,  by  which  iht 
earth  has  been  rendered  more  produdive  for  the  fuppoit  of  nuil- 
feind. 

Whatever  incrcafcs  the  produce  of  the  earth,  may  be  ii* 
mitted  to  have  a  tendcni-y  to  rednei'  the  prices  of  that  producej 
ytt  I  have  known  tcfpectablc  auihoriiy  (Quoted  for  the  following 
maxim,  via.  '  That  aH  our  Imptovers  of  tlic  fail  laife  the  piite* 
of  coin  I '  All  opinion  that  has  the  air  of  paradox,  and  yet  bai 
met  with  much  coutUittimcc.  1  have  on  piivaie  iuicrcQ  in  dU* 
culFmg  ihii  op^taAMlMSBIfc  IWBt  tcAcftinK  on  the  lu'f^ 
cxpencee^^BM^^^^^Huu^^lndinea  to  adopt  in 
butt  otUHl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^liftBBtMfD  me  an  cmK 
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It  is  certain,  that  by  increafing  the  grofs  produce  of  corn  or 
grain  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  prices  would  be  reduced,  pro- 
vided that  all  other  things  remained  unaltered.  Now,  by  cleaning 
foul  lands,  enriching  poor  foils  with  new  manures,  and  bringing 
barren  lands  into  culture,  there  has  been  much  done  to  enlarge 
that  grofs  produce  by  our  modern  improvers. 

But  the  price  is  regulated,  much  more  by  the  marketable  fur* 
pluSf  after  feed  and  bread  have  been  dedu£ied  by  the  farmer* 
than  by  the  grofs  amount  of  corn  produced  \  and»  in  this  refpe£k» 
the  good  e£Fe£ls  of  modern  culture  are  undeniable.  For,  in  clean^ 
rich  lands,  much  lefs  feed  is  required,  and  fewer  hands  are  able 
to  manage  an  equal  extent  of  ground ;  therefore,  by  faving  the 
feed,  and  the  grain  ufed  in  the  farmer's  family,  as  is  done  in 
well  drefTed  lands,  with  improved  modes  and  implements,  there 
mud  remain  a  larger  furplus  for  the  market,  which  has  an  un- 
doubted efFefl  to  keep  down  the  prices. 

If  liberal  men,  who  delight  in  improving  their  lands,  have 
incurred  uncommonly  heavy  expences,  it  may  be  fufpe£led  that 
fuch  men  will  combine,  and  endeavour  to  indemnify  themfelves 
by  raifing  the  prices;  and  that  fpeculators,  who  have  funk  money 
in  falfe  fchemes  of  improvement,  will  readily  join  them  in  this 
effort.  We  may  admit  the  fuppofition,  and  yet,  confidently* 
deny  the  conclufion.  Thefe  men  have,  in  all  cafes,  followed  the 
markets,  without,  in  any  one  indance,  being  able  to  lead  them. 
In  fa£b,  the  effects  of  real  improvements  refemble  thofe  of  Sit 
Richard  Arkwright's  extenfive  machinery,  which  enabled  him  to 
underfcU  others.  The  profits  of  good  management,  well  chofen 
implements  of  hufl)andry,  and  judicioufly  applied  manures,  are 
always  greater,  at  the  fame  prices,  than  thofe  which  refult  from 
an  inferior  fydem,  in  a  courfe  of  years.  This  may  ferve  as  a  fult 
anfwer  to  the  above  mentioned  idea,  too  rafhly  entertained  by 
many,  againd  intelligent  improvers.  With  regard  to  fpeculators, 
did  ever  any  of  them  fucceed  in  leading  the  markets  of  grain  ? 
.Have  they  not,  for  the  mod  part,  been  puniflied  for  their  folly 
and  raflinefs,  by  the  fequedration  and  fale  of  their  edates  ?  No 
dafs  of  men  are  more  jealous  of  thefe  fpeculative  pretenders 
than  decent  praflical  farmers,  who,  fo  far  from  entering  into 
concert  with  fuch  men,  have  no  confidence  in  any  thing  they  fay 
,or  do. 

^oroving  farmers  who,  beCdes  grain,  raife  and  bring  to  mar^^ 

Her  articles  of  fubfidence,  mud  be  allowed  to  have  merit 

oing,  for  the  purpofes  of  reducing  the  prices  of  grain. 

trs,  who  find  ample  fupplies  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 

'*  for  the  fubfidence  of  mankind,  and  alfo  quantities  of 

will  not  purchafe  fo  much  grain  as  they  would  other- 
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wife  have  done  ;  nor  wiU  they  give  fo  much  for  what  they  buy, 
as  they  mufl  have  done,  if  there  had  been  a  more  extenfive  de- 
mand for  the  finple  article  of  corn.  The  difFerencc  betwixt 
ancient  and  modem  times,  in  this  partfcirlar,  is  gteat  indeed ! 

It  may  be  afked,  therefore,  why  the  prices  of  g^ain,  in  money, 
are  not  much  lower,  by  all  thefe  means,  than  in  our  forefathers' 
days?   This  queftion  admits  of  the  folio wmg  fatisfaftory  anfwcr, 
viz.  That  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  fo  much,  as  to  grvc  no 
certain   index   of  the  comparative  real  value  of  corn.     I  recol- 
left  perfeftly  that  the  price  of  labour,  in  a  certain  diftrift,  ibout 
twenty  years  ago,  was  not  above  a  third  part  of  what  it  is  there 
at  prefent,  efl  imated  in  money  j  yet  the  value  of  the  labour  was 
reuUy  much  tl>e  fame  as  it  is  now,  and  it  is  the  value  of  the 
money  that  has  fallen.     But  by  this  faft,  taken  as  a  rule,  the 
labourer  who  receives  three  ttmca  the  oM  wages,  might  have 
his  gTi'.in  equally  cheap  a3  before,  and  pay  three  times  the  old 
price  :  yet  thrs  has  not  happened',  for  rt  has  not  rifen  rn  that 
proportion  •,  and,  when  we  rcfieft  on  the  greatly  increafed  po- 
pulation, which  has  created  new  and  more  numerous  pitrcha(erS) 
we  may  be  fatisfied,  that  to  anfwer  thefe  rncreafed  demands,  an 
increafed  furplus  of  marketable  gra-in  is  neceflary.     We  may  alfo 
remark,  that  an  increafe  of  luxury  among  the  confumers^  has 
cfFe£ied  more  wafte,  or  at  leaft  a  greater  confumpt,  than  was 
known  in  former  rimesv     And  when  the  numberlefs  carriage 
and  faddle  horfes,  now  moftly  fed  on  corn^  arc  taken  into  ac- 
count, along  with  our  increafed  luxury,  and  augmented  popu- 
lation, together  with  the  enormous  advance. in  the  price  of  land, 
implements,  ftock,  and  labour,  it  mod  appear  aftonifhing  to 
every  man  of  fenfe,  that  corn  can  be  aflbrded  for  the  late  and 
prefent  prices-    It  \s  impofliblc  to  believe  that  it  could  be  afford^ 
cd  at  thefe  prices,  if  the  produftive  improvements  of  the  foil  had 
not  operated,  in  an  important  degree,  to  furnifli  greater  fupplic^^ 
and  keep  the  prices  within  moderate  bounds. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  lefs  breadth  of  hnd  is  (own  with  corn-y 
tiow,  than  formerly,  becaufe  much  land  is  occupied  with  other 
valuable  crops  for  the  ufe  of  nran,  which  our  anceftors  did  not 
cultivate ;  yet  I  believe  that  the  grofs  annual  produce  in  grain 
exceeds  what  it  did  anciently,  and  that  the  marketable  furplus 
at  prefent  is  not  much  lefs  than  double  the  furplus  that  out  fore- 
fathers enjoyed,  and  it  is  this  marketable  furplus  that  determines 
the  price ;  the  demands  being  fuppofed  equal,  and  the  vafue  of 
money  alfo.  But  that  furplus  is  undeniably  increafed,  by  our 
modern  produftive  improvements,  at  every  ftep,  from  feed  time, 
to  market  day.  There  is  lefs  feed  wanted  for  an  acre ;  fowet 
iiands  can  till  the  ground  with  better  cfFcft^  and  there  is  lefe 

coafumpft 
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confumpt  of  grain  therefore  in  the  farmers*  houfcs.;  and  un<fer 
an  improved  culture,  the;  foil  being  dean  and  richf  the  returns 
are  probably  nearly  doubled  on  an  acre.  I  admit  that  coihi  mufl: 
l>e  given  to  the  farm  horFes,  and  that  fome  is  ufed  in  feeding 
cattle  and  fwine,  in  neither  of  which  ways  our  anceltors  em- 
ployed their  grain  to  any  great  extent  ^  but  fenfible  farmers  do  not 
vafle  fo  much  corn  on  their  horfes  as  is  generally  believed  ;  and 
21s  to  what  is  ufed  to  feed  cattle  and  fwine  fat,  it  ren^rns  to 
market  in  another  (hape,  and  contributes,  in  this  latter  iliapct  to 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  public  But  the  poft,  faddle,  and  carriage 
horffs,  confume  an  tnrmienCe  quantity  of  corn  ;  and  if  the  mar- 
ketable furplus  were  not  enlarged,  to  anfwer  the* m,  and  the  num- 
bers and  luxury  of  an  increaiing  popnlatioiii  it  would  not  be 
poflible  to  find  corn  for  our  modern  markets.  Our  importations^ 
great  as  they  have  been  in  fome  years,  and  exhauiling  to  the 
treafure  of  the  kingdom,  are  inconli<lerable,  compared  with  our 
immenfeiy  extended  internal  demands. 

I  believe  it  may  be  as  near  the  truth  as  any  other  fuppofitioti 
that  occurs  to  me,  to  (late  the  extent  of  lands  now  under  corn, 
lefs  than  the  old  extent  under  crop,  for  the  reafons  mentioned 
above,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four.  Labour  was  former- 
ly cheap  in  comparifon,  and  work  and  implements  impcrfe£l.  I 
lliall  therefore  ftate  the  hands  employed  on  an  acre  formerly, 
more  numerous  than  at  prefent,  for  the  culture  of  corn,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two;  which  infers  a  proportional  con^- 
fumpt  of  grain  in  the  houfe  of  the  farmer,  for  each  equal  or 
given  extent  of  land  (own  with  grain.  Foul  land,  efpecially  if 
poor  alfo,  requires  more  feed  than  fuch  clean  land,  at  lead  in 
(he  proportion  of  four  to  three,  on  an  equal  extent.  And  if  we 
allow  a  fixteenth  of  the  crop,  over  and  above  the  drawn  corn^ 
for  the  modern  farmer's  work  horfes,  we  have  then  obtained 
fome  data,  on  which  to  draw  out  a  table,  (bowing  a  (ketch  of 
the  comparative  grofs  produce,  and  comparative  marketable  pro* 
duce  of  corn,  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times*  Thefe  hypothe- 
tical data  are  not  offered  as  certain  ;  but  only  as  reafpnable^  and 
probably  approximating  towards  the  truths 
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7ahle  drawn  up  according  to  the  foregoing  Data,  Jhowing  the  com' 
parative  Extent  or  Breadth  foivn  in  Corn,  the  ^/antittes  of  Seed^ 
the  Confumpt  by  the  Farmers^  the  Grofs  Returns^  and  the  Market'- 
ahle  Sifrplus^  in  Ancient  and  in  Modern  Times. 


\n  former  Times. 


\l  ictcnt  of  land  fown  with  corn,  (ay  40  acrts. 
Seed,  in  foul  land,  poor  for  the  mod  part, 

at  I  j-  bo!I  per  acre,         -       53}  bolls. 
For  bread  and  all  kinds  of  con- 

fumpt  in  the  farmer*s  houfe 

from    grain,   anciently  not 

much  under  J  of  the  whole 

crop,    ibmetimes  above   it, 

fay 
lor   hories   no  corn  allowed, 

except  the  light  grain. 


In  improved  Farms, 


-    70    bolls. 


Drawbacks  for  feed,  bread,  &c.  123  J  bolls. 

prnfs  produce  from  40  acres  of 
Cf>rn,    in  the  old  manage- 
ment, at  4  feeds,  (feed  5jj 
bolls),         -        -         -        2 13  J  bolls. 


Surplus  for  xxiarket. 


90  bplls. 


Proportional  extent  now  in  com,  y>  acres. 
Seed  for  30  acres  cleaned  and  manured 

land,  at  I  boll  each,  -  30  bolk 
Proportional  allowance  for  30 

acres  to  6nd  bread  and  other 

confumpt  for  the  farmer,  in 

grain,  in  the  reduced  ratio 

ftatied  formerly,  «  ZS  ^^'^ 

For  horfet  x-i6th  of  the  grofs 

produce,    befidoi  the  light 

grain,  -  "  15 

Drawbacks  for  feed,'  bread,  and 
horfes,  -  •  80 

Grofs  produce  ^rom  30  acres  of 
corn  in  the  improved  ma- 
nagement, at  8  feeds,  (30 
boils  iced),  -  240  boUs. 


Surplus  for  market. 


160  boUs. 


By  this  table,  admitting  a  greater  extent  under  com  in  the 
old  fyftem,  yet  the  grofs  returns  of  grain  appear  larger  now,  as 
240  to  ii3T>  and  the  marketable  furplus,  which  ought  to  regu- 
late the  price,  appears  to  exceed  the  old  furplus,  as  160  to  90. 
The  exaft  proportions  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain ;  but  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  computation  is  founded,  can  hardly  be  called 
in  queftion  by  any  well  informed  perfon,  And  if  on  lefs  ground 
we  have  now  more  ample  fupplics  of  corn  in  the  market  to  an- 
fwer  the  demands  for  bread,  and  the  immenfe  demands  for  car- 
riage and  faddle  horfes,  and  for  porter,'  ale,  beer,  fpirits,  pot 
barley,  and  (larch, — to  what,  except  to  our  improved  agricul- 
ture, can  this  refult  be  referred  ?  This  fyftem  has  brought 
jTiuch  ufclefs  land  into  full  produce,  enriched  the  barren  out- 
fields, eradicated  weeds,  introduced  economy  in  feed  and  con- 
fumpt fo  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  and  highly  increafed 
the  fertility  of  the  lands  prcfently  in  corn ;  while  to  thefe  bene- 
fits have  been  alfo  fuperadded,  the  advantages  of  excellent  pro- 
duflive  green  crops,  highly  ufeful,  dirc£Hy  or  indiredly,  for 
the  fppport  of  mankind.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  of  imputing 
the  high  prices  of  grain,  if  fuch  there  be,  to  our  improved  fyf- 
loms  of  agriculture.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  improvements,  we 
Hiould  not  have  pofleflcd  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce  under  the  im- 

penfelv 
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menfely  increafed  demands  for  grain  in  all  its  forms.  Still  lefs 
could  we  have  enjoyed  the  means  of  extending  the  comforts  of 
life  in  the  manner  which  has  been  effe^led  by  a  mixed  huAandry^ 
including  a  rich  variety  of  other  produce  beddes  grain,  particu- 
larly fat  cattle  and  flieep,  vegetables,  and  dairy  produce  of  every 
kind,  together  with  the  materials  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics^ 
of  the  tan  yard,  and  wood  of  every  defcription.  An  enlighten- 
ed riew  of  the  increaGng  returns,  in  all  thefe  ways,  for  the 
comfort  and  fubfiftencQ  of  fo  many  millions  of  people,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Britilh  empire,  mud  be  feen  with  fatisfa£lion  by 
every  wife  and  good  man*  For  my  own  part,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  (under  God)  we  are  indebted  to  our  produdive 
improvements  in  agriculture,  for  anfwering,  to  fuch  an  extentj 
our  immenfe  demands  for  grain  ;  and  frequently  averting  from 
thefe  lands  the  horrors  of  famine,— otherwife,  in  my  opinion, 
inevitable.  And  fo  long  as  my  heart  expands  with  pleafure  in 
contemplating  the  rifing  population  and  comforts  or  this  great 
empire,  I  (hall  not  ceafe  to  efteem  thofe  men  who  promote  her 
agriculture,  and  lay  this  foundation  of  her  fubfiftence,  her  peace, 
her  comforts,  and  all  her  ufeful  arts. 

Upper  AnnandaUy  Zth  January  1 805.  Alpinus. 


NOTE. 

The  Conduflor's  fentiments  on  the  above  interefting  fubjcft 
are  very  much  in  unifon  with  thofe  expreiied  by  his  reipe£^able 
correfpondent ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  reference  is  made  to  Vol.  !• 
p.  241,  where,  under  the  charafler  of  a  Rural  Inquirer^  he  dated 
his  opinion  concerning  the  immenfe  benefit  received  by  the  pub- 
lic from  the  modern  agricultural  improvements.  It  gives  the 
Conductor  much  pleafure  that  the  crude  ideas  then  thrown  out 
have  been  fatisfaAorily  illudrated  by  an  abler  hand  ;  and  he  ear- 
neflly  requeils  a  continuance  of  this  gentleman's  correfpond- 
ence.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Benefit  cf  ujing  Cajl  Metal  for  the  Hinges  of  Gates* 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  intimate,  for  the  information  of  your  read- 
ers, that  I  have  recently  tried  caft-iron  for  the  hinges  of  wickets, 
which  is  fo  light,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwcrs  the  purpofe 
fo  well,  that  I  think  thefe  circumftances  muft  be  a  great  mcan$ 
^i  extending  tlie  ufe  of  caft-metal  for  gates. 

Z  4  McOrs 
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« 

Meffrs  Dearmans,  Francis  &  Co.,  Eagle  Foundery,  Btrming- 
ham,  have  the  patterns  5  and  the  weight  and  value  of  the  call- 
ings are  as  follows : 

Set  of  hooks  and  thimbles  for  a  wicket,  3-5  lib.,  at  3Jd.,  /A/>- 
teen  pence, 

Thefe  have  been  attached  by  me  to  a  ftrong  wicket  Weighing 
75  lib.,  and  withftand  all  violence  in  (hutting  the  wicket* 

The  method  of  putting  on  the  thimbles  is  the  fame  as  for  thofe 
of  the  gates ;  but  the  hooks  have  (hafts  for  driving  into  the  pofts, 
which  (hould  be  done  with  a  wooden  mallet. 

I  truft  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  induced  to  try  thefe 
hingeisj  as  it  may  be  done  at  fo  trifling  an  expence.  I  am,  Gen- 
tlemen, yours,  &c. 

Ofivefryy  14/A  March  1805.  Thqs.  N.  Parker. 


FOR   THE    farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

An  Account  of  the  Mofs  Improvements  of  John   JVilhinfon  Efquire 
of  CqJlUhead  in  Lancaflnre.     By  Sir  John  Sinc/aiTf  Bart. 

Having  heard  much  of  Mr  Wilkinfon's  mofs  improvements  in 
Lancilhire,  and  being  defircd,  by  that  fpirited  agriculturill,  to 
examine  them  upon  the  fpot,  I  was  tempted  to  quit  the  line  of 
the  great  wdlern  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  from 
Kendal  to  go  to  CaiUchead,  a  place  (ituated  on  that  arm  of  the 
lea  which  divides  the  diftrici  called  Furnefs,  from  the  reft  of 
Lancafliirc.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fea  overflows  there  an  ex- 
ttfiillve  traft  of  country,  which  Mr  Wilkinfon,  and  fome  other 
friends  to  inipTovcment,  would  gladly  have  refcued  from  its  pre* 
fcnt  mifcrablc  ilate  ;  but  however  pradlicable  tlie  plan  was  confi- 
iiilered  to  be,  yet  various  obftacles  of  a  legal,  a  local,  and  a  per- 
ianal nature,  have  hithcito  prevented  its  being  carried  into  efl^cft.  * 

Ou  approaching  Cafllchcad,  the  appearance  of  the  country  de- 
i.otcs,  tliat  a  fpirit  of  improvement  could  only  have  becri  recent- 
ly introduced  into  it.  The  roads  are  in  fome  places  very  fteep, 
g'jing  over  the  ridges  of  hjUs,  inftead  of  being  conduced  round 

them. 

*  In  tlio  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Laa- 
cr»!l?r,  pubKfhecl  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  anno  1795,  there  are 
iumc  interclringobfervations  on  the  embankment  of  Lancafler  fands, 
i\om  wliich  it  would  appear,  that  at  an  expence  of  from  150,00^1.  to. 
200,ocol.,  about  38,710  acres  might  be  recovered  from  the  fea,  wkich 
ire  of  no  value  in  their  prefent  Hate,  but  which,  if  improved,  would 
oon  become  worth  1,348,400!.  Mr  Wilkinfon  offered  to  fublcnbe' 
TOjCCc!.  for  carrj'irg  on  this  great  uational  undertaking. 
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them.     Large  trads  of  mofs  land  are  feen  in  a  ftate  of  nature* 
The   fields,    whether  enclofed   for  grafs,   or  cultivated  by  the 
plough,  (at  lead  fo  far  as  it  is  poflible  to  judge  from  their  prefent 
appearance),  are  in  much  the  fame  ftate  that  tliey  probably  wcre- 
a  century  ago. 

Mr  Wilkinfon  was  originally  led  to  think  of  acquiring  any  pro- 
perty  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  of  maldng  iron  from 
the  peat  with  which  the  country  fo  much  abounded.  But  as  that 
mode  of  manufadturing  iron  was  attended  with  great  difadvan*? 
tages,  from  the  ouantity  of  fuel  required,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  it  in  fumcient  quantities,  more  efpecially  in  rainy  fea« 
Ibns,  he  was  thence  led  to  give  up  that  attempt,  and  to  confidcr 
what  other  ufcs  could  be  made  of  fo  extenfive  a  tra£l',  in  particu- 
lar, whether  it  could  not  be  made  capable  of  cultivation. 

Nature  cf  the  Mofs. — Nothing  could  be  more  difcouraging  thaa 
die  general  nature  of  the  mofs  he  undertook  to  improve.  It  was 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  '  a  flow  mofs. '  On  an  average,  about 
five  feet  of  it  coi: fills  of  a  foft,  fpongy,  light  kind  of  peat,  which 
makes  very  weak  and  had  fuel.  Below  that  ftratum,  the  peat  is 
black,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  depth  of  this  fecond  ftra- 
turn  is  very  great,  in  many  places  fifteen  feet,  and  even  more* 
The  bottom,  where  it  can  be  got  at,  is  a  fine,  ftrong,  blue  clay, 
which  is  unfriendly  to  vegetation  until  it  has  been  long  expofed  to, 
and  ameliorated  by  the  atmofphere.  Calcination  in  fmall  heaps 
with  peat,  fits  it  for  a  top  drelGng  on  grafs  lands  ;  or  this  kind  of 
clay  mi^ht  be  made  very  ufefui,  by  ploughing  it  in,  mixed  with 
lime.  In  the  mols,  confiderable  quantities  of  old  trees  are  found^ 
principally  oak  and  fir,  and  often  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  prefervation, 
that  they  can  be  ufcd  for  various  purpofes.  They  fcem  all  to  have 
been  thrown  down  by  the  force  of  fome  violent  tempeft,  by  a  ge- 
neral or  partial  deluge,  or  by  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature. 

The  mols,  in  its  original  ftate,  was  fo  fpongy,  that,  fince  it 
was  drained,  it  has  fublided  confiderably,  and  in  fome  places  has 
funk  from  three  to  four  feet. 

Original  Value, — From  this  account  of  the  nature  of  the  mofs, 
it  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  had  any  original  value  whatever,  ex- 
ceptrng  for  fuel.  The  liberty  of  pafturing  on  fuch  land,  (which 
could  only  be  done  in  frofty  weather),  has  been  offered  for  fo 
fmall  a  confideration  as  three  halfpence  per  acre ;  but  nobody 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  take  it  even  at  that  rate.  A  pen- 
ny per  acre  therefore,  is  a  high  eftimate  for  heath,  only  to  be 
come  at  during  a  long  froft. 

Plan  purfued, — The  firft  attempt  to  improve  any  part  of  this 
trac^  was  anno  1778,  when  fome  general  drains  were  made^  but 
being  cut  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  each  other^  the  mofs  was 

not 
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not  rendered  fuiHciently  dry.  The  fcale  of  cultivation^  when 
firft  attempted,  was  fmall,  only  to  the  extent  of  about  four  or 
five  acres.  The  fyftem  purfued  was  as  follows.  The  furface 
was  bread-ploughed,  and  then  burnt.  Sod  kilns  were  eref^d  to 
bum  lime  to  be  fpread  on  the  mofs,  the  furface  of  which  had 
been  thus  cleared  off.  But  the  plan  did  not  anfwer,  as  the  pro- 
per management  of  thefe  kilns  was  not  then  underftood.  It  was* 
neceffary,  therefore,  to  follow  a  different  plan,  the  particulars  of 
which  it  is  proper  next  to  detail. 

Drainage. — It  is  in  the  firft  place  efTential  to  make  a  fufficient 
number  ol  large  open  drains^  both  to  carry  off  the  ftagnate  water, 
and  to  promote  a  confolidation  of  the  mofs.  There  muft  alfo  be 
ctrveredfmall  drains^  made  with  fods,  which  have  been  dried  for 
about  three  weeks  or  more,  according  ?to  the  feafon.  In  foft, 
fpongy  mofs,  the  covered  drains  ought  to  be  at  firft  nine  yards 
diftance,  and  when  the  mofs  is  confolidated,  covered  drains  mud 
be  made,  firft  between,  and  afterwards  acrofs  the  covered  drains 
that  are  firft  made. 

The  following  (ketch  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  fyftem  that 
has  been  found  to  anfwer  beft.  No.  i.  denotes  the  open  main 
drain,  or  divifion  fence ;  No.  2.  the  firft  covered  drains,  at  nine 
yards  diftance;  No.  3.  covered  drains  made  between  No.  2.,  or 
at  4^  yards  diftance,  and  executed  about  two  years  after  No.  2.  ; 
No.  4.  are  covered  drains  quite  acrofs  the  field,  and  are  made 
when  the  mofs  is  pretty  well  fettled.  They  fhould  be  from  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  below,  or  deeper  than  No.  2.  and  3.,  and,  if 
properly  placed,  will  complete  the  folidity  of  the  mofs* 
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( 1 )   The  main  dram  or  diviAon  fence. 


The  drains  marked  No.  2,  are  from  2  to  3  feet  wide»  and  2  feet 
deep.  Thefe  drains  lye  open  fomctimes  for  a  year.  The  fods  arc  dried 
for  covering  the  long-mouthed  drain,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  18  inches 
deep,  and  4  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  nature  of  this  fort  of 
drain  will  appear  from  the  following  (ketch. 

2  feet,  or  26  inches. 
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This  is  fiUed  up, 
and  only  the  long 
mouth  kept  open* 
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Long  \  *€  I  mouth. 
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It  is  imagined  by  fomey  that  niofs  land  can  be  made  too  dry, 
but  that  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  cafe  at  Caftlehead.  The 
mofs  being  fo  deep,  there  always  comes  a  damp  from  it^  which 
keeps  the  land  moift  enough. 

Roads. — Next  to  ^Iraining,  roads  are  efTential,  and  Mr  Wilkinfon 
has  been  extremely  fuccefsful  in  making  them  good  over  the  very 
fofteft  mofs. 

Inftruments  ufed, — The  firft  inftrument  to  be  mentioned,  is 
called  a  torn  fpade^  ufed  for  cutting  the  drains.  The  fecond  a 
plough,  of  the  fiature  of  the  common  fwing  plough  ;  but  the 
coulter  is  fteeled,  and  the  fock,  which  is  14  inches  broad,  is  alfo 
ileeled,  and  both  are  kept  quite  iharp.  This  inftrument  will  not 
<lo  fo  much  work  as  the  Cambridgeihire  fen  plough  per  day  ;  but 
being  fimplejr,  in  its  conftrufiion,  it  is  better  calculated  for  gene- 
ral ufe,  more  efpecially  in  a  country  where  fuch  improvements 
are  to  be  introduced.  With  this  plough  they  can  cut  as  thin  as 
an  inch. 

Befides  this  plough,  an  inftrument  has  been  contrived  for  crofs- 
cutting  the  furface  previous  to  its  being  ploughed,  which  is  of 
great  fervice,  by  dividing  the  fods  into  fmall  pieces,  and  making 
them  either  more  portable,  or  fitter  to  burn. 

The  only  other  peculiar  inftrument  is  a  horfe  patten^  to  be  ufed 
when  the  mofs  is  foft.  Pattens  are  not  neccflary  for  the  fore  feet 
of  hories,  but  are  often  required  for  the  hind  feet,  more  efpecially 
when  the  mofs  is  firft  jpJoughed.  After  many  trials,  a  patten  of 
a  circular  form  has  at  laft  been  hit  upon,  which  anf^ers  the  ourr 
joTe  efFtftually.  Perhaps  a  fimilar  contrivance  might  be  01  ufe 
for  oxen,  or  for  horfes  with  bad  feet.  Before  this  invention,  the 
ploughs  were  wrought  by  the  ftrength  of  men  till  the  mofs  had 
confolidated. 

Rotation  of  crops, — Before  the  land  can  be  laid  down  with 
grafs  feeds,  the  following  plan,  after  the  draining  and  other  pre- 
vious optTations  have  been  completed,  is  purfued.  FirJ}  ycar^ 
burn  the  heath,  with  any  hillocks  which  were  cut  ofi^  in  order  to 
make  the  furface  plain,  and  fit  for  ploughing.  Plough  the  mofs 
7  inches  deep,  then  cover  it  with  cl.»y  or  fand,  or  mould  (1000 
Cngle  horfe  carts  per  Lancafliire  acre),  as  any  of  thefe  articles  may 
lye  moft  convenient  for  carriage,  which  is  the  point  to  be  princi- 
pally attended  to.  This  year  turnips  may  be  fown,  if  the  feafon 
and  other  circuttiftances  are  favourable.  Second  year ^  after  a  flight 
ploughing,  fow  oats,  and  the  crop  will  in  general  be  excellent. 
Third  )ear,  another  flight  ploughing  ;  bum  any  clods  that  may 
appear,  and  lay  down  with  turnips  in  drills.  Fourth  and  jijti 
years  :  Then  a  fourth  ploughing  for  another  crop  of  oats.  W  hen 
the  pats  are  cut,  fpread.a  light  compoft  over  the  ftubble,  and  after 
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a  flight  ploughing,  fow  winter  rye,  which  always  produces  a  good 
crop  ;  and  in  April,  when  the  frofts  are  oyer,  fow  grafs  feeds  on 
the  winter  rye,  and  roll  them  in.  The  land  is  thus  brought  into 
grafs,  in  perfeft  good  order,  and  may  be  paftured  with  much  ad- 
vantage for  five  or  fix  years,  when  the  grafs  may  be  renewed, 
without  ploughing  up  the  land  again,  by  which  the  drains  might 
be  difturbed. 

The  advantage  of  this  fucceflion  is,  that  you  are  pretty  certain 
of  four  or  five  good  crops  (two  of  oate,  one  of  winter  rye,  and 
one  or  two  of  turnips),  which  will  pay  a  coiifiderable  iliare  of 
the  ex  pence  of  the  improvement. 

Be  fides  thefe  crops,  barley  has  been  tried,  and  anfwers  well  ; 
and  the  potatoes  raifed  on  mofly  land,  are  of  a  quality  peculiarly 
excellent.     Colefeed  would  certainly  produce  gooid  crops. 

Expence  of  the  above  procefs, — ^No  particular  eftimate  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  expence.  The  covering,  at  the  rate  of  a  looo 
cart  loads  per  Lancaihire  acre,  may  be  calculated  at  81.  15s.,  or 
2d.  p'jr  cart.  The  expence  of  draining,  making  roads,  &c.  muii 
depend  upon  various  circumftances. 

Kind  of  Oat. — ^The  beft  kind  of  oat,  for  the  firft  crop,  is  the 
Scotch  dun,  or  the  Nanny  pye  oat.  Afterwards  a  heavier  fort 
may  be  tried.  1 

Grafs  feeds. — Red  clover  does  not  anfwer ;  and  the  land,  when 
laid  down  to  grafs,  produces  white  clover  of  itfelf.  The  follow- 
ing has  been  ifbund  the  beft  proportion  of  grafs  feeds,  10  lib.  of 
tiefoil,  10  lib.  rib-grafs,  and  6  buihels  of  hay  feeds. 

How  to  renew  the  grafs, — In  the  courfe  of  five  or  fix  years,  the 
grafs  is  very  apt  to  get  foggy.  It  may  be  renewed  by  the  follow- 
ing procefs.  Spread,  at  the  rate  of  40  Lancailiire,  or  120  Win- 
chelior  buQiels  of  hot  lime,  per  Lancaihire  acre,  and  as  hot  as 
polllblc,  in  the  month  of  July.  Immediately  after  liming,  run  it 
over  with  a  fhort  fharp-toothed  harrow.  The  hot  lime  and  the  fun 
will  dellroy  the  fog,  and  new  and  finer  grafs  will  fpring  up. 

What  il//i/;ttr^/.— Neither  lime  nor  dung  had  any  material  ef- 
fe£l  upon  the  mofs,  till  it  was  reduced  to  foil.  The  ftagnate  wa- 
ter in  mofs,  called  in  Lancafhire  aidle  nvater^  is  highly  pernicious, 
and  is  injurious  to  animals  that  drink  any  water  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  By  ploughing  the  mofs  often,  expofing  it  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmofphere,  and  mixing  it  with  other  fubftances,  the 
canker^  as  it  is  called  in  fome  diftri<fts,  is  extirpated.  The  frolt 
has  a  great  effefl  in  reducing  mofs  to  foil ;  and  after  the  mofs  ia 
froftcd,  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  beneficial.  The  mofs  muit  be 
rendered  dead  matter,  before  it  can  become  produSive.  Lime 
has  tlien  an  efletl,  and  dung  (till  more.  But  notliing  has  anfwer- 
ed  better  than  burnt  clay.     Low-carial  fields  containing  about  4 

acresj 
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acres,  was  manured  with  burnt  clay  at  the  rate  of  80  fingle  horfe 
carts  per  Lancafhire  acre.  It  has  ever  fince  been  mowed  annual- 
ly, .and  is  the  beft  meadow  land  for  hay  in  .the  parifli. 

For  turnips,  the  burnt  aihes  anfwer  particularly  well ;  and  it 
has  been  obfcrved,  that  the  fly  never  attacks  the  turnips  where 
they  have  been  manured  with  alhes,  more  efpecially  if  the  feed 
has  been  pickled,  as  wheat  ufually  is,  previous  to  its  being  fown. 

Shelter. — Birch,  alder,  plane,  black  poplar,  and  mountain  aili, 
thrive  well  on  mofTy  lands  ;  and  if,  where  quicks  are  planted,  the 
mofs  is  properly  mixed  with  clay  or  fand,  they  will  alfo  thiive 
well. 

Grafsy  how  managed. — ^The  land  muft  at  firft  be  tenderly  dealt 
with  ;  and  it  is  in  general  much  better  •'^o  pafture  than  to  mow  it* 
Sheep  have  not  been  tried.  The  Highland  forts  are  much  liked^ 
both  as  they  are  light,  and  feed  quickly :  but  the  Galloway  are  on 
the  whole  preferred,  being  tamer,  and  doing  lefs  mifcbief.  Some- 
times young  cattle  from  the  neighbourhood  are  taken  in  to  graze  \ 
and  that  plan  pays  well. 

Prefent  value. — For  pafture,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  the  new  im- 
provements would  let  at  from  30s.  to  403.  per  Lancalhire  acre, 
and  tlie  land  Ihat  was  improved  fome  years  ago,  at  double  that 
fum. 

Extent  of  the  mofs  improved. — Mr  Wilkinfon  has  already  im- 
proved, or  is  in  the  courfe  of  bringing  into  cultivation,  no  lefs  a 
quantity  than  about  Jive  hundred  Lancajhlre  acres  of  tliis  kind  of 
foil. 

Conclufion. — Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  information  I  was  able 
to  coUecl  regarding  this  great  improvement,  which,  conlidering  the 
unproduftive  nature  of  the  mofs,  the  expence  neceflary  to  improve 
it,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  it  has  been  attended,  can  hardly 
find  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom. 

Narrow-minded  and  ignorant  people,  I  underftand,  have  en* 
deavoured  to  decry  this  great  .and  important  attempt.  They  fay 
that  Mr  Wilkinfon  might  have  bought,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the 
belt  land  in  Lancadiire.  Perhaps  fo.  But  Mr  Wilkinfon  muft 
derive  much  higher  fatisfa£lion  from  the  plan  he  has  purfued* 
By  fo  doing,  he  has  fumiihed  employment  to  numbers  of  mduftri- 
ous  people ; — ^he  has  raifed  great  quantities  of  food  for  man, 
where  nothing,  but  for  his  exertions,  would  have  been  produced  \ 
—he  has  fliewn  a  noble  example  to  his  neighbours,  if  they  choofe 
to  follow  it ; — and  by  augmenting  the  value  of  500  acres  of  a 
barren  wafte,  from  2d.  to  30s.  per  acre  and  upwards ^  not  merely 
for  a  few  cafual  crops,  but  on  the  principles  of  fubftantial  and 
permanent  improvement,  he  is  juflly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among 
♦he  beft  friends  to  the  agricultural  interefts  of  the  country. 

T.r.f'fhn^  2^th  April  18^5. 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Improvement  of  Mofs  in  the  IJland  <f  CoUonfaj^  one  rf  the 

Hebrides. 
Sir, 

You  are  requefted  to  infert  in  your  Mafi;azinei  the  following 
extra£t  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Iflay,  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mofs  land ;  and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  gentlemen 
therein  mentioned,  arc  juilly  entitled  to  be  confidered  as  tn»e 
friends  to  hufbandry,  confequently  as  perfons  who  eminently  pro- 
mote national  proiperity  in  the  (phere  wherein  they  are  placed. 
I  am,  yours,  &c.  D.  M. 

*  The  reluctance  of  people  in  general  to  improve  mofs  land* 
induces  mc  to  requeft  that  you  will  give  a  place  in  your  ufefol 
and  widely  circulated  Magazine,  to  the  following  (hort  account  of 
a  very  extcnfive  and  fuccefsful  undertaking  of  that  nature  by  Mr 
John  McNeill. 

*  On  two  of  his  farms  in  the  ifland  of  G>llonfay,  he  improved 
two  pieces  rf  vmA'-  land ;  one  containing  5  acres  i  rood  and  37 
falls,  which  he  drained,  levelled  and  ploughed  the  harveft  preced- 
ing ;  and  the  other  i  acre  and  37  falls,  all  Scotch  meafure,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Mr  Smith  of  Swinridgemuir,  and  planted 
the  whole  with  potatoes.  The  former  yielded  a  crop  of  20  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  latter  27  tons  16  hundred  weight,  alfo  per  acre. 

^  Mr  McNeill  is  a  man  of  much  enterprife,  and  takes  every  op- 
portunity of  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
of  Collonfay,  often  facrificing  his  intereft  to  fo  defirable  an  ob- 
je6l.  His  brother  Mr  Malcolm  McNeill,  who  was  agent  to  Co- 
lonel M'Neill,  is  equally  afliduous  in  that  refpeft ;  and,  from 
thcfe  caufes,  few  or  no  peafantry  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
enjoy  more  real  comfort,  notwithitanding  the  various  difadvantagcs 
they  labour  under,  owing  to  their  infular  (ituation,  many  of  whom» 
from  the  encouragements  held  out  to  them,  might  odierwife  be 
tempted  to  adventure  to  foreign  climes,  uncertain  what  they  might 
meet  with  there. 

*  ITie  population  of  Collonfay  not  affording  fufficient  encourage- 
ment for  a  refident  furgeon,  that  want  is  but  little  or  not  at  all 
felt  by  the  inhabitants,  from  the  attention  of  Mrs  McNeill,  who 
always  has  a  large  fupply  of  medicines,  which  (lie  adminifters  witli 
much  Ikill  and  judgement,  feldom  or  ever  mifling  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  them  in  tlieir  illnefs,  and  in  every  refpeft  relieving  their 
wants.  To  have  been  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  parental  care  of  thefe 
people  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  was  highly  gratifying, 
and  worth V  of  imitation. ' 

[Sir 
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[Sir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  Bart.,  with  a  view  to 
benefit  agriculture  in  a  department  hitherto  too  much  neg]e£i- 
cd,  having  authorifcd  us,  in  the  firft  Number  of  this  Volume, 
to  offer  a  gold  medal,  of  five  guineas  value,  to  the  authors  of 
the  bed  eflay  on  the  (toring  of  turnips  and  ruta-baga,  feveral 
effays  were  in  confequence  tranfmitted  to  us.  After  an  at- 
tentive examination  ot  thefe  effays,  and  taking  the  opinion  of 
a  gentleman  of  undoubted  abilities,  whofe  pra£lice  in  the  cul-* 
ture  and  management  of  turnips  may  be  confidered  as  more 
corre£t  and  extenfive  than  almofl  that  of  any  other  profeflional 
man  in  this  country,  we  have  adjudged  the  premium  to  the 
author  of  the  following  effay.  It  becomes-  us  at  the  fame 
time  to  flate,  that  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  has,  on  this  occafiont 
not  only  done  great  honour  to  our  Magazine,  by  bringing  for- 
ward fuch  an  interefting  difcufTion  through  its  medium,  but 
alfo  contributed  much  to  diifeminate  information  on  a  fubje£b| 
which  confciTedly  is  of  much  importance  to  the  breeders  and 
feeders  of  (lock,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
iiland,  where  at  all  times  the  weather  is  variable  and  tempef- 
tuous,  and  often  accompanied  with  fuch  heavy  ftorms  of  froft 
and  fnow,  that  recourfe  cannot  pofRbly  be  had  to  the  field, 
for  a  fupply  of  food  to  the  bedial  kept  in  the  ftraw-yard  and 
feeding-houfc-s.  Some  other  of  the  competition  cfTays  will, 
with  the  permifTion  of  their  authors,  be  inferted  in  our  after 
Number^.] 
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Sir  G.  5.  Mackenzie* 

res  eji  nan  farva. 


The  cultivation  of  turnips,  on  light  foils,  may  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  principal  improvements  introduced  into  the  huf- 
bandry  of  this  country.     By  this  improvement,  farm  labour  is 
much  alleviated,  being  more  difFufed  through  the  year.     Land 
naturally  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  apt  to  get  foul  by  annual 
and  perennial  weeds,  is  kept  clean,  and  becomes  better  adapted 
for  growing  barley  than  what  is  originally  of  far  richer  qua- 
lity.    A  Urge,  if  not  a  copious  fupply  of  manure  is  obtained; 
and  arable  farms  not  only  maintain  a  greater  quantity  of  live 
flock,  but  the  quality  of  that  flock  is  much  improved ;  fuch  as 
are  defigned  for  flaughter  being  fattened  with  more  facility,  than 
oy  any  other  known  method  ^  and  flock  of  every  defcription  is 
kept  on  through  winter  in  a  growing  ftate^  and  pufhed  to  ma- 
turity. 
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turity,  with  much  more  expcdicionj  than  when  allowed  to  be- 
come hide-biund  and  weakly,  by  being  fed  with  ftraw  only^ 
durinpr  that  feafon. 

But,  that  thefe  important  advantages  may  be  enjoyed  in  their 
utmoft  extent,  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  attention  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  It  is  by  no  means  fufHcienti  that  he 
raifcs  a  weighty  crop  of  turnips,  that  he  provides  a  fuitable  (lock 
of  (hcep  or  bullocks  to  confume  them,  and  that  he  apportions 
the  daily  allowance,  fo  as  the  crop  may  fatten  thefe,  or  fcrve  as 
a  kind  of  condiment  to  their  draw  through  the  feafon.  In  North 
Britain,,  the  winter  cold  is  ordinarily  fo  intenfe,  that  turnips  can- 
not be  drawn  from  the  ground  \  nor,  fuppofing  that  dif&culty 
overcome,  are  they  nouriihing  food  for  cattle  whilft  their  juices 
are  in  a  frozen  ftate  :  beiides,  if  the  crop  has  attained  matu- 
rity, great  part  of  it  will  be  completely  deilroyed  \  a  misfor«« 
tune  which  every  one  muft  coniider  as  of  no  trivial  nature,  who 
Tcfle6ls,  that  it  often  occafions  the  lofs  of  all  the  extra  condi- 
tion to  which  the  feeding  (lock  has  been  brought,  and  renders 
it  impoffible  to  fatten  them  off  that  feafon.  To  this  deficiency 
in  his  immediate  profits,  the  farmer  has  to  add  an  incalculable 
lofs  in  the  derangement  of  his  fyftem,  in  confequence  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  ordinary  fupply  of  manure.  He  mud  there- 
fore take  the  precaution  of  pr^ferving  the  turnips  from  deftruc^ 
tion  by  cold,  and  of  fecuring  a  regular  fupply  as  wanted,  and 
that  in  an  edible  condition. 

The  methods  of  accompiifhing  this,  muft  vary  according  to  cir- 
tumllances,  arifing  from  the  foil  and  climate,  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, and  of  confuming  the  crop,  and  the  fpccies  of  turnip 
raifcd. 

wiOy  When  grown  on  wet  land,  the  crop  cannot  be  eaten  off; 
and  on  this  kind  of  foil,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  rot  in  winter, 
than  when  raifed  on  what  is  termed  found  turnip  land  ;  confc- 
quently  there  is  a  ueceffity  for  drawing  them  much  earlier  in  the 
feafon. 

2doy  Thofe,  again,  in  high-lying  inland  fituations,  or  northcra 
climates,  are  expofed  to  much  more  intenfe  cold,  than  fuch  a9 
are  grown  in  maritime  dillricls,  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
ifland. 

-^tioy  When  turnips  are  fown  early  in  the  feafon,  or  when 
they  are  raifed  to  a  large  fize,  they  are  fure  to  bircome  cork- 
hearted  by  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  in  that  ilate,  arc  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  bi  hurt  by  wet  and  cold.  It  is  partly  for  thefe 
reafons,  that  in  Norfolk,  and  the  fouthern  couniies,  their  turnip 
fuffcrs  little  in  winter  comparatively  with  ours  in  Scotland.  The 
far  greater  part  of  the  turnips  in  that  diviCon  of  England,  19 
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fown  either  broadcaft,  or  in  drills^  with  intervals  of  only  I2 
inches ;  (o  that  the  horfe-hoe  is  entirely  excluded  ;  confequent- 
}y  the  bplbs  never  attain  the  (ize  of  ours,  drilled  with  intenrala 
of  30  inches,  and  drefled  both  by  the  hand  and  horfe-boe. 

In  this  country,  too,  it  is  thought  ncceflfary  to  have  the 
turnips  fown  by  the  middle  of  June,  or  as  foon  after  as  the 
fowing  can  be  accompHfhed.  If  any  part  is  purpofely  delayed 
after  the  end  of  that  month,  it  is  only  with  th^  view  of  avoiding 
the  huiry  arifing  from  having  a  great  breadth  to  clean  at  one 
time.  But  we  find  one  of  the  very  iirfl:  agriculturifts  in  the 
fouth  of  England  (Mr  Ducket  at  Efher)  fowing  his  turnips  fa 
late  as  the  loth  of  Augud.  *  Sown  at  that  (eafoni  the  plant 
docs  not  come  to  maturity^  even  in  the  mild  climate  of  Surry  ^ 
of  conrfe,  it  behoves  to  be  uncommonly  hardy.  The  writer  of 
fliis  efliy  every  year  fows  an  acre  or  two  towards  the  end  of 
July,  with  narrow  intervals,  and  fets  out  the  plants  much  clofer 
than  ufual,  and  he  finds  that  very  few  of  them  perifh  in  winter* 

4to,  When  turnips  are  eaten  off  the  ground,  little  can  be  done 
in  fecuring  the  crop  from  froft.  But  there  is  fomc  reafon  for 
fuppofing,  that  it  is  only  in  fome  di(lTi(9:s  of  Scotland  that  this 
can  be  praflifed  with  fuccefs ;  at  leaft,  by  means  of  hurdles  or 
nets.  In  the  genial  climate  of  the  low  lands  of  Haddington  and 
Berwickiliires,  where  fnow  feldom  lies  longer  than  a  few  days, 
;tnd  where  little  rain  falls,  the  pra^ice  has  indeed  been  thought 
extremely  beneficial.  But  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  this, 
that  it  is  equally  advantageous  in  didrifls  where  fnow  lies  long, 
and,  even  when  at  hit  it  dtfappears,  is  infallibly  fucceeded  bf 
rainy  weather,  fa  that  the  fhcep  are  ftanding  to  the  belly  either 
in  fnow  or  mud. 

5/5,  There  is  great  difference  in  the  hardlnefs  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  turnips  cultivated.  The  Tankard  tuHiip  is  the  bcft 
adapted  for  eating  ofF,  the  bulb  growing  alnioft  wholly  above 
ground  ;  but  it  is  found,  for  the  fame  reafor^  to  be  the  moft- 
liable  to  fpoil  by  froft  j  therefore,  muft  be  either  confumed  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  or  ftorcd  wp.  The  Red  Top  was  formerly 
thought  the  moft  hardy,  but  is  lefs  palatable  to  cattle,  on  account 
of  the  greater  pungency  of  its  rind.  The  Green  Top,  and  a 
kind  lately  difcovcred,  of  a  form  rather  oblate  than  fpherical,  are 
now  faid  to  be  the  fyecies  beft  adapted  for  refifting  our  winfers* 

But  none  of  thefc,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  can  be  depended 
on  for  withftanding  the  wet  and  cold  of  this  climate,  u^ilefs  pre- 
'vioully  drawn  from  the  ground,  and  put  under  cover.  The 
common  Dutch,  or  Orange  turnip  of  the  gardens,  is  more  dur- 
able.    It  requires-  no  other  treatment  than  the  field  kinds,  ex- 

cepting 
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ceptlng  that  it  fliould  (land  clofcr  on  the  ground,  both  in  the 
drills  and  intervals,  (ince  it  does  not  attain  the  fanie  fize ;  and  as  it 
is  fown  at  the  fame  feafon,  it  affords  more  time  to  work  the  land 
than  a  fpecies  which  requires  earlier  fowing.  Though  it  rarely 
gives  an  equal  weight  of  produce  per  acre,  we  are  not  thence  to 
infer  that  the  quantum  of  nourifhment  is  lefs,  as  it  is  much 
more  folid,  and  better  renOied  by  animals  of  every  kind.  Ic 
mud,  however,  be  drawn  from  tSe  ground  before  winter;  for, 
although  not  fo  apt  to  fpoil  ab  the  field  kinds,  ic  is  no  lefs  liable 
to  become  corky. 

But  the  fpecies  known  by  the  names  of  Swedifli  Tiimxp  and 
Ruta  Baga,  is  not  in  the  lead  injured  by  winter  weather,  how- 
ever continued  the  rain,  or  intenle  the  cold ;  and  though  a  por- 
tion of  the  bulb  be  bit,  or  cut  away,  the  remainder  will  continue 
frefh,  and  even  fend  up  a  healthv  feed  ftalk  in  fpring.  This  root 
never  becomes  fo  large  as  the  neld  turnip,  therefore,  iliould  be 
more  clofe  on  the  ground ;  and,  though  the  crop  is  lefs  bulky^ 
yet,  as  the  fpecific  gravity  is  greater,  and  even  that  weight  lefs 
juicy,  the  produce  ofnourifhment  of  an  average  crop,  on  a  given 
fpace  of  ground,  is  little  inferior.  It  has,  however,  one  difad- 
vantage  ;  it  mud  be  fown  three  weeks  earlier,  confequently^ 
there  is  lefs  time  to  clean  the  ground  of  root  weeds ;  and,  as  its 
foliage  is  lefs  umbrageous,  annuals  find  lefs  difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  ground.  But,  as  it  bears  tranfplanting  tolerably 
well,  the  fird  of  thefe  objections  is  fometimes  obviated,  by  rail- 
ing ic  in  feed  beds,  and  dibbling  in  the  young  plants  where  they 
are  to  dand  for  good,  at  the  time  of  fowing  the  common  turnip; 
The  fame  quality  renders  it  of  great  ufe  for  filling  up  fuch  fpaces 
in  the  crop  of  any  of  the  other  kinds  as  have  failed.  The  bulk 
of  its  foliage  too  may  be  increafed  by  extra  manuring. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  perfons,  that  Ruta  Baga 
<lelights  not  in  dry  and  light  foils,  like  other  turnips,  but  that  it 
prefers  a  moid,  heavy  loam.  Though  the  writer  annually  fown 
an  acre  or  two  of  this  root,  principally  for  his  horfes,  he  dot?? 
not  find  hirafelf  judified,  from  experience,  to  affent  to  thi<? 
opinion.  He  has  always  found  the  one  fpecies  as  readily  hurt  by 
anv  excefs  of  moidure  as  the  other.  Both  Swedifti  and  Dutch  arc 
nifo  found  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk  and  butter,  when  given 
to  cows,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  common  turnip,  which  \m^. 
parts  to  thefe  a  naufeous  flavour.  And  the  writer  fpeaks  from 
experience  when  he  fays,  that  much  heavy  work  may  be  per- 
formed by  horfes  fed  on  thefe  roots  and  hay,  and  the  horfe^ 
dill  be  kept  in  prime  condition ;  no  winter  food  whatever  giv- 
ing a  coat  equal  to  this.    Turnips,  both  Onnge  and  Swedifli, 
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have  this  further  to  recommend  them  over  potatoes  as  food  for 
horfes,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  giving  them  as  many  as  the^r 
choofe  to  eat  at  any  time.  In  a  crop  of  Swedifti  turnip»  there 
are  always  fome  of  a  white,  and  others  of  a  yellow  colour,  but 
thefe  are  only  varieties.  The  writer  raifes  his  own  feed  ;  and 
having  once  planted  only  yellow  bulbs  for  this  purpofe>  he  found 
the  turnips  produced  from  the  feed,  partly  yellow,  partly  white» 
as  ufual,  though  no  other  Swedifb  turnips  were  in  blow  for  feve- 
ral  miles  around  him. 

The  fpecies  called  Turniprooted-cabbagc  is  not  unlike  the 
Swedifb  turnip,  in  feveral  of  its  qualities,  and  in  the  appearance 
of  its  leaves.  It  requires  to  he  fown  at  the  fame  early  feafon, 
bears  tranfplanting,  is  never  injured  by  the  utmoft  feverity  of 
winter ;  its  root  has  a  hard  thick  rind,  and  folid  internal  fub« 
fiance,  and  continues  edible  after  its  feed-ftalk  has  attained  con- 
Cderable  !. eight.  Indeed,  it  has  been  extolled,  by  fome  Englilh 
agreftical  writers  of  confidcrable  eminence,,  as  the  bed  of  all  the 
turnip  kind  lor  furniftiing  fucculcnt  food  late  in  fpring.  The 
writer  tried  the  cuhivation  of  this  plant  feveral  years,  both  tranf- 
planting and  fowing  the  feed  in  drills,  but  never  found  it  fupe- 
rior  to  the  Swedilh  turnip  in  any  refpefl  whatever  ^  in  fome  it 
is  inferior.  It  does  not  give  an  eq.ual  weight  of  crop  \  its  root^ 
initead  of  a  folid  bulb,  ufually  confifto  of  a  number  of  branches 
or  fangs,  whofe  fmaller  ramifications  have  fuch  hold  of  the  earth, 
that  they  cannot  be  pulled  up  by  hand.  It  was  therefore  always 
found  neceirary  to  turn  over  the  drill  with  a  plough,  and  then 
diake  out  the  roots ;  and,  even  in  this  way,  many  pieces  were 
left  in  the  ground,  and  much  earth  and  manure  adhered  to- 
thofe  taken  away,  which  rendered  it  neceffary  to  wafli  them 
before  they  could  be  given  to  any  kind  of  dock  whatever.  Bat 
never  having  feen  it  cultivated  by  any  other  perfon,  the  writer 
will  not  prefume  to  fet  his  opinion  up  in  oppodtion  to  that  of 
fo  many  fird-rate  agriculturids  in  South  Britain,  as  have  given 
Turniprooted-cabbage  a  chara£ter>  as  a  green  crop,  fuperior  to 
every  other  for  late  fpring  food. 

Both  this  and  Swedim  turnip  are  complained  of,  as  unfit  for 
crones,  or  very  old  dock  of  any  kind  ;  becaufe  their  hard  (kin 
is  apt  to  pull  or  break  out  the  beads'  teeth.  But  it  is  a  fa£l,  the 
truth  of  which  any  one  may  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  of,  by  ft  re  wing, 
on  the  ground  a  quantity  of  each  kind  mixed  together,  and 
turning  on  the  beads,  that  (heep,  cattle,  and  horfes,  prefer 
Orange  and  Swedifli  turnips,  and  Turniprooted-cabbage  to  field 
turnip.  And  this  holds  good  of  the  leaves  and  feed-ftalk8> 
equally  well  as  of  the  bulbs.  Of  this  the  writer  has  had  repeated 
experience.    He  ufually  fows  ^  quantity  of  late  turnip  for  fpring 
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feed.  Common,  Swediflii  and  Orange  turnip,  and  Turniprooted*- 
cabbage,  blow  at  different  feafons ;  a  quantity  of  each  kind  is 
therefore  fown.  If,  then,  at  any  time  the  whole  is  paftured, 
not  a  plant  of  the  common  field  kinds  is  touched,  whilfl:  a 
blade  of  the  Swediih  or  Dutch  turnip,  or  Turniprooted'Cabbage, 
is  to  be  found. 

There  is  (till  another  vegetable  which  has  been  cried  up  as  tx^ 
cellent  fpring  food.  Thitj  is  the  Tumip*cabbagc.  Though  the 
botanical  charafier  of  this  plant  ranks  it  in  the  BrafHca  genus  ;  to 
a  common  obferver,  it  differs  widely  from  every  other  fpecics^ 
Its  edible  part  confids  neither  of  a  congeries  of  leaves  at  top,  like 
the  common  cabbage,  nor  of  a  bulbous  root,  like  the  turnip,  but 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  ftalk  above  ground,  whence  rife  the  leaves^ 
not  unlike  the  pine  apple.  It  is  faid  to  be  particularly  well  calcu- 
lated for  refifting  drought  and  heat,  even  after  being  drawn  from 
the  ground.  But,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  from  expe* 
rience,  (and  he  tried  the  cultivation,  by  every  method  he  could 
think  of  for  fevcral  years),  it  is  a  worthlcfs  plant,  never  giving 
any  thing  like  even  a  middling  crop.  It  is  liable  to  fuffer  from 
cold  ;  and  never  can  (land  a  competition,  in  this  country,  with 
Swedifli  turnip,  in  any  one  refpe£t.  It  is  probably  indigenous  to 
the  north  of  Europe ;  as  the  writer  recoUedls  of  a  quantity  of 
tlie  feed  being  brought,  by  an  acquaintance,  fron\  Gottenburgh, 
fome  tliirty  years  ago,  where  he  alleged  it  was  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens merely  for  culinary  purpofes. 

The  houfing  of  the  turnip  crop  in  tlie  end  of  autumn,  has  long 
been  pradtifed  on  a  fmall  fcale  in  fuch  places  in  Scotland  as  are  un- 
enclofed,  yet  cultivated  this  vegetable.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no 
alternative,  in  a  country  where  the  whole  (lock  paftured  the  fields 
in  common,  but  either  to  do  this,  or  fee  the  crop  devoured  at  once. 

In  Norfolk,  again,  they  have  a  cuftom  of  covering  their  tuniip 
with  earth  whilll  Handing  in  the  drill.  When  the  intervals  are 
wide,  this  earth  is  taken  from  the  middle  of  them,  by  a  plough, 
and  turned  over  the  bulbs ;  fomething  like  what  is  done  in  fetting 
up.  But  when  the  rows  ftand  clofe,  at  the  diftance  of  only 
twelve  inches,  every  fecond  one  is  drawfi,  and  carried  off,  and 
tlie  earth  on  which  it  ftood  turned  over  thofe  next  it.  But  this 
p met  ice  is  far  from  being  univerfal  in  that  county,  as  mod  of 
tlicir  turnips  are  fown  broadcaft ;  and  it  would  not  by  any  means 
fult  our  climate.  Every  raifer  of  turnips  in  Scotland  knows  how 
laborious  the  grubbing  up  of  that  root  is,  during  a  hard  froft^ 
even  though  they  ftand  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  :  but  to  quarry 
fhem  from  under  two  frozen  plits,  would  certainly  be  expenfiv^ 
in  the  extreme. 

/i^  has  been  already  obferved,  the  Scotifli  farmer,  if  he  refplve% 
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to  have  the  command  of  his  turnips  in  all  festfons^  mufty  before 
winter,  put  his  crop  under  fome  kind  of  cover,  that  can  more  tra- 
illy  be  removed  than  the  frozen  earth. 

The  month  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  is  the 
proper  feafon  for  this  purpofe.  It,  however,  ought  at  all  times 
to  yield  to  the  more  pre  fling  operations  on  the  farm, — fuch  as 
wheat-  fowing  \  except  when  it  is  meant  to  fow  that  graia  after  die 
turnip,  and  potatoes  are  taken  up, — as  a  much  (lighter  dcgreo^i 
cold  will  hurt  thefe  than  turnips.  It  fhould  not,  however,  be ' 
dehyed  long,  led  the  froit  fet  in  too  intenfe,  to  permit  it  to  be 
cafily  efFefted. 

The  Swedifh  turnip  and  Turniprooted-cabbage  may  indeed  be 
allowed  to  itand  till  the  drawing  them  can  be  conveniently  over- 
taken, as  they  run  no  danger  of  rottinjg ;  but  they  wall  torn 
corky ;  and  if  wheat  i.s  to  be  the  following  crop,  thej  fhould  al- 
ways be  drawn  in  the  beginning  of  November  at  fartneft. 

Like  mod  other  operations  in  hufbandry,  there  are  feveral  me- 
thods of  (loring  turnip.  Some  carry  ofF  the  whole  crop ;  others 
draw  only  a  ;hird,  a  half,  or  two  thirds,  but  moft  commonly 
f^vcry  alternate  fix  rows  *,  allowing  the  other  fix  to  remain  for 
hurdling  off  with  fheep.  Some,  again,  cut  off  the  leaves  in  the 
iicld,  as  the  turnips  are  drawn,  and  plough  them  (the  leaves)  in 
ior  manure.  Others  cart  off  the  whole  plants,  top  and  tail  them 
;:t  home,  giving  the  leaves,  whilft  frefli,  to  their  (lore  beads : 
'.ind,  not  unfrequcntly,  tuniip  are  to  be  fcen  put  up  in  ricks,  or 
heaps,  in  the  field,  without  being  either  topped  or  tailed.  Any 
M'p.y,  the  bufinefs  is  very  limple  ;  yet  Ibme  attention  is  required, 
in  cutting  off  both  the  leaves  and  top- root.  If  the  leaves  are  not 
taken  clofe  to  the  bulb,  they  foon  fpring  again ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  either  they  or  the  top  root  are  taken  off  too  clofe,  fo  that 
the  bulb  is  wounded,  it  will  inevitably  rot.  Some  people  have 
tliought,  that  the  taking  off  the  top-root  is  unneceffary ;  but  on  a 
•  omparativc  trial  it  was  found,  that,  when  allowed  to  remain,  the 
Tiirnip  began  to  fhoot,  or  exhaud  itfelf  much  earlier  in  fpring. 
AH  burden  and  uiifound  roots  fhould  be  thrown  afide,  and  flrd 
lilcd,  becaufe  they  foon  rot  in  the  heap,  and  fpoil  the  others.  Tur- 
nips keep  better  without  doors  in  a  heap,  if  fufHciently  covered, 
than  in  a  houfe ;  owing  probably  to  tlie  effluvium  which  they  e- 
rnit,  (and  which  from  all  the  Braflica  genus  is  extremely  putrid)* 
being  allowed  to  efcape  more  freely  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  o-^ 
liier.  Thefe  heaps  are  commonly  made  of  an  oblong  form,  eight 
feet  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  brought  to  a  ridge,  as  high  as  the 
bulbs  will  admit  of;  which,  on  a  bafe  of  this  width,  will  be  a- 
b'jiit  four  ftet.  The  length  and  number  of  tliefe  will,  of  courfe. 
fi'  dc-irrniiiied  by  the  ouantitv  of  turnip  to  be  dored.     An  ordi- 
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nary  crop  will  require,  per  acre,  from  30  to  3  e  yards  in  length, 
if  the  dimenfions  of  the  heap,  as  to  height  and  oreadth,  be  as  a- 
bove. 

A  far  better  method  is,  to  dig  trenches  or  hoHows  fcven  feet 
wide,  and  (lore  the  turnips  in  them.  But  this  is  impracticable, 
wherever  the  fubfoil  is  retentive  of  moifture,  as  the  bulbs  would 
be  aiTuredly  rotten  in  thefe.  Therefore,  in  fituations  of  that  de- 
scription, the  bed  way  1$,  to  build  two  parallel  wails,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  feven  feet  s  the  height  not  to  exceed  three,  becaufe  tur- 
nip in  a  large  mafs  are  apt  to  fpoil.  Thefe  walls  may  be  of  turf, 
or,  what  wouid  be  far  better,  of  clay  or  mortar,  having  fix 
inches  of  ftone  or  brick  in  the  foundation.  At  bottom,  the 
thicknefs  may  be  eighteen  inches,  bevelled  Co  twelve  at  top. 
They  ihould  be  copped  with  flags  of  ilone,  or  old  turf.  The 
carts,  loaded  with  the  turnip  bull^,  are  tlien  backed  within  thefe 
walls,  and  the  heap  formed  into  a  ridge  above  them,  and  tliatched 
over.  This  method  is  in  the  end  the  cheapeft  :  an  ordinary  la- 
i>ourcr  will  anfwer  well  enough  for  coniiru^ing  the  walls,  fo  that 
the  expence  is  but  trivial,  and,  if  kept  dry,  they  will  lail  an  ace. 

Where  feeding  is  carried  on  extenfivdy,  a  number  of  luch 
buildings,  of  a  moderate  length,  ereded  near  the  feeding  byre, 
will  always  be  found  more  convenient  than  one  of  fuch  a  length 
as  would  contain  the  whole  flock  of  turnip.  Thefp  Oionld  be 
placed  parallel  to  each  other ;  yet  each  (lore  mufl  have  its  proper 
walls,  becaufe,  if  thefe  were  mutual,  tlxe  roof  water  could  not  be 
fo  well  conveyed  away. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  thatching,  or  covering  the  turnipS| 
whether  placed  fimply  on  the  furfaee  of  the  ground  in  heaps,  or 
(lowed  within  thefe  parallel  wails.  Some  have  ufed  earth  for 
this  purpofe,  dug  from  a  trench  around  the  turnip,  like  what  is 
iifually  prad.ifed  in  pying  potatoes.  But  tliis  is  expenfive  at  lirft, 
and  ultimatdy  iiKonvenient ;  as,  in  feverc  froll,  it  is  laborious 
work  to  get  at  the  turnip.  The  beft  fubftances  are  ft  raw,  rufhes, 
or  fern,  as  tliefe  are  by  no  means  loll,  being  necefiary  for  litter- 
ing the  beads.  Thefe  fliould  be  laid  on  thatchways,  to  the  depth  . 
of  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  fecured  by  llraw  ropes,  fpare  rails, 
the  loppings  of  trees  ;  or,  for  want  of  all  thefe,  flat  flones,  fpits 
of  earth  or  turf  laid  on  fuch  parts  of  tlie  thatch  as  are  moft  like- 
ly to  be  dillurbcd  by  wind.  The  ridge  ihould  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  by  an  additional  layer  of  thatch  placed  acrofs,  fo  as 
one  end  may  overlop  the  upper  part  of  each  lide,  and  a  fpar  of 
wood  laid  along  above  all. 

The  extent  oi  building,  neceflary  for  containing  any  piven 
quantity  of  turnip,  may  be  nearly  afcertaincd  as  follows.  Aq 
ordinary  crop  of  turnip,  topped  and  tailed,  will  occupy   about 
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1600  cubic  feet  per  acre.     A  building,  fuch  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, feven  feet  wide,  three  high  at  the  fide,  the  turnip  raifed 
three  and  a  half  in  the  middle  higher  than  the  eaves,  will,  in- 
cluding the  fmall  bevel  of  the  walls,  give  isibout  34  cubic  feet 
per  lineal  foot ;  fo  that  about  47  feet  in  length  will  contain  the 
crop.     In  every  cafe,  a  confiderable  propcrtiop  of  the  turnip 
crop  need  not  be  removed  from  the  ground  till  wanted  for  im- 
mediate ufe ;  a  circumftance  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked  in  eftimating  the  expence  of  lloring.     Indeed,  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  any  extra  expence  is  incurred  by  this  pradice. 
When  the  crop  is  drawn,  as  daily  wanted  through  the  winter, 
a  horfe  or  two,  and  cart,  muft  be  exclufively  allotted  for  carry- 
ing it  home,   which,  by  this  means,  is  not  needed ;  and  the 
trouble  of  drawing  or  cutting  up  the  turnip«  in  time  of  froft, 
is  incomparably  greater  than  when  performed  in  open  weather, 
even  including  the  cutting  off  the  le;ives  and  top-roots.     Bcfides, 
frozen  turnip  are  of  very  little  ufe,  for  cither  fatting  or  (lore 
beads.     To  all   thcfe  may  be  added  the  advantage,  in  northern 
latitudes  efpcciaily,  of  having   the  land  cleared  in   feafon  for  a 
crop   of   winter   wheat,    in   place  of   a  fpring  one.     Field  and 
Swcdifh   turnips  allowed  to  ftand  in  tht  ground,  begin  to  fend 
Tip   their  feed  ftalks  by  the  middle  of  March :   ftored   before 
winter,  they  keep  very  well  till   the  beginning  of  May  in  the 
liowlands  of  Scotland.     Even  after  that  period,  there  is  ftill 
three  or  four  weeks  before  any  kind  of  green  food  come  into 
icafon,    exrentine;   fome   of   the  Braflicne.     This   difmal  chafm 
mzy  be  filled  up  by  fowing  a  crop  of  broiHcail  Orange   turnip 
in  September  on  an  early  oat  ilubble.     This  kind  is  later  by  a 
fortni[;ht   than  any  of  the   others  in   fending  up  its  feed  (lalk ; 
and   even   aher  that  rifes,  it  continues  tender  and  fucculenc  till 
the  blofibm  appears.     So  tliat,  if  a  field  of  winter  rye  has  been 
;iU'o  provided,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  a  finrje  moment  with- 
out green  food  throughout  the  year  ;  r.iui  the  land  on  which  the 
late  turnip  has  g!own,  may  v<*ry  well  be  brought  into  prepara- 
tion  for  turnips   in  June.     That  which  produces  the  rye,  may 
iikewife  eltlier  be  jrepartd  for  a  crop  of  June  turnip;  or,  after 
takin*;  one  good  cutting  for  houfe-foiling,  may  be  allowed  to  run 
10  grain,  witii  confiderable  fuccefs,  as  the  wiitcr  has  more  than 
:nce  cxpeiicn'jed. —  6i.h  June  1805. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAHMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Cur/cry  Thoughts  concerning  the  Management  of  the  Great  Pofi  Read 

running  through  Eajl  Lothian. 

Sir, 

The  advantages  which  the  agriculturift  enjoys  from  good 
roads,  are  numerous  and  manifeft;  and,  indeed,  experience  fliews, 
thar  no  country  can  be  improved  to  any  confiderablc  extent, 
nnlefs  a  ready  and  eafy  communication  is  opened  betwixt  its 
diiF-rent  parts.  Without  reafoning  in  fupport  of  a  propofition, 
-which  few  will  be  difpofed  to  contradift,  I  fliall,  with  your  per- 
miilion,  briefly  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  prefent  (late  of  the 
great  pod  read  which  pafiTes  through  the  county  of  Haddington, 
and  fugged  one  or  two  things,  which,  if  adopted. by  authority,' 
and  carried  fufficiently  into  execution,  would  be  of  much  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftri^l,  but  alfo  to  perfons  of 
evi'ry  defcription  who  are  travelling  to  the  metropolis! 

Eaft  Lothian  (the  ordinary  name  given  to  the  greateft  part  of 
t]:e  county  of  Haddington)  procured  the  firft  turnpike  bill  in 
Scotland  for  repairing  public  roads ;  and  to  this  very  circum- 
llance  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  attributed  many  of  the  defers 
which  confeffedly  prevail' in  its  road  adminiflration.  The  line 
chofc^n  for  the  great  poft  road  was,  in  many  places,  naturally 
unfit  for  affording  a  free  and  eafy  communication  to  thofe  who 
ufcd  it.  In  more  places  than  one  the  road  was  carried  over 
hifi[h  grounds  which  might  eafily  have  been  avoided  ;  and  the 
widenefs,  though  perhaps  at  the  time  commenfurate  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  ftate  of  the]  diftrift,  is,  in  numerous 
inftances,  altogether  within  the  limits  necefTary  for  the  increafed 
and  incrcafing  number  of  horfes  and  carriages  which  are  con- 
llantly  pafling  alonglt  it.  Thefe  original  dcfefts,  much  to  the 
credit  cf  the  truftecs,  have  been  partially  remedied  and  correft- 
cd  ;  but,  as  generally  happens  in  every  other  bufmefs  where 
wronp;  pl.ms  have  been  adopted  at  the  outfet,  can  never  be  com- 
pletely removed.  The  jarring  of  private  intereft  alfo,  often 
retards  public  improrement,  though  obvioufly  and  indifpenfably 
ncct  ffary  ;  and  the  expence  required  to  carry  fuch  into  execution,* 
is  an  argument  never  loft  fight  of  by  thofe  who  are  hoftilc  to 
the  mealure  from  mercenary  motives.  Without  attempting  to 
dit'cufs  the  propriety  and  utility  of  fome  alterations  which  have, 
with  much  judgement,  been  propofed  on  the  great  poft  road, 
bccaufe  ilender  expectations  can  be  entertained  of  their  being 
carried  i'^o  ex-^ci:.'on,  I  ftiall  pafs  on  to  the  main  objeft  of  this 
leticr,  namely,  to  pcmt  out  the  impcrfeft  and  unfcicntific  man- 
ner 
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ner  in  which  repairs  have  been  made  thereupon  for  feveral  yean 
pad. 

To  a  traveller  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  viewing  the  pub- 
lic roads  of  other  diftridls,  and  even  to  every  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  of  thinking  upon  the  fubje£t>  the  operative  adminiftra* 
tion  of  the  £a(l  Lothian  pod  road  muft  appear  fingularly  defec- 
tive. Originally  covered  with  gravel  or  (tones*  to  the  breadth 
of  fixteen  teet  or  thereby,  fucceeding  repairs  have  generally  been 
made  by  piling  up  frelh  materials  on  the  top  of  the  original 
fabric,  till  the  road,  in  many  places,  has  been  made  to  refemble 
fomething  like  the  roof  of  a  flat  houi'e.  As  broken  (tones  are 
now  only  ufed,  and  that  to  the  thicknefs  of  feven  or  eight  inches, 
without  being  blended  with  fand  or  fmall  gravel,  no  hoffe  or 
carriage  will  take  upon  the  places  repaired,  unlefs  compelled  by 
neceiGty ;  fo,  of  courfc,  the  foit,  or  fummer  road  as  it  is  called, 
on  the  fides,  is  reforted  to  till  it  is  rendered  unpafFAble,  and  the 
whole  thrown  out  of  (hape.  Wheel  carriages  are  then  forced  to 
take  the  high  metalled  ridge  ;  and  when  two  meet,  the  one  that 
goes  cfF  the  centte  is  in  danger  of  being  overfet.  Let  any  per- 
fon  examine  a  piece  of  the  road  recently  made,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  eadward  of  Haddington,  and  he  will  in(tantly  be 
fatisfied  that  no  exaggerated  defcription  is  here  prefented.  In 
ihort,  the  public  fatety  calls  for  making  up  the  fouth  (ide  of  that 
road  with  earth,  or  fome  other  materials,  before  winter  fets  in, 
as  was  lately  done  for  I'evcral  miles  wcflward  of  Haddington, 
otherwife  fcrious  coiifcquences  may  be  dreaded  by  every  perfon 
who  travels  in  the  night-time.  The  reafon  why  I  condefccnd  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  that  road  is,  that  the  ditch  fcourings  have  ferv- 
ed  to  preferve  fomething  like  a  proper  (hape  on  the  north  extre- 
mity, which  cannot  be  gained  on  the  other  without  artificial  aid. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that,  inflead  of  heaping  (tones  up- 
on (tones,  as  prefcntly  pra(f\ired,  it  would  be  much  better,  were 
a  part  of  the  old  materials  digged  up,  and  thrown  to  the  extre^ 
mities,  by  which  means  the  guiphs  on  each  fide  would  not  only 
be  filled  up,  but  the  road  iti'clf  would  in  time  be  covered  in  its 
whole  breadth  with  hard  materials.  A  (irm  bed  would  alfo  he; 
thereby  got  for  the  new  metals,  whilR  the  acclivation  of  the  road 
would  be  confiderably  reduced ;  and,  in  fa£t,  fuch  a  convex  (hapo 
as  was  judged  mod  expedient  might  be  prcferved  over  its  whol^ 
limits.  A  figure,  copied  from  Dr  Dickfon's  complete  body  of  huf* 
bandry,  will  explain  my  meaning  more  didin^tiy  than  the  mod  c- 
laborate  defcription. 

Th» 
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1  be  above  figure  (hews  the  manner  of  forming  a  convex  roaJj 
in  which  a  and  b  exhibit  the  ditches  or  drains  on  the  fides  ;  c  e 
footways,  or  horfe  roads,  when  fuiEciently  wide ;  d  and  e%  a  con- 
vex line,  ten  or  twelve  inches  lower  ac  d  and  e  than  the  footway. 
The  fpace  ihewn  by  the  dotted  line  is  to  be  filled  up  with  hara 
materials. 

It  mud  be  attended  to,  that  Dr  Dickfon  gives  the  above  figure 
as  a  model  or  plan  of  the  bcft  way  of  conilruAing  a  new  road  \ 
whereas,  the  ufe  I  make  of  it  is,  to  explain  my  fcheme  for  repair- 
ing an  old  one.  Suppofe  the  fpace  below  the  dotted  line  occupied 
by  old  materials,  let  the  worLnen  begin  about  nine  inches  from 
the  extremities,  which  leaves  ^  kind  of  wall  for  boxing  in  the 
new  metals,  and  dig  fix  inches  deep,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
circumftances,  floping  gradually  upwards  till  they  come  to  tl^; 
centre,  and  throwing  the  materials,  thus  digged  out,  on  the  fo{i| 
or  fummer  roads  on  each  fide.  I  fay,  by  this  mode,  a  road,  origi- 
nally fixteen  feet  wide,  would  at  once  be  widened  to  twenty  ox 
twenty-two  feet,  which  might  be  extended  when  future  repair^ 
were  made  ;  whillb  its  (liape  would  be  rendered  much  more  fcien- 
tlfic  and  ufcful,  than  can  poflibly  be  attained  to  when  new  mate- 
rials are  applied,  without  a  preparation  or  bedding  being  made  for 
their  reception. 

Having  thus  noticed,  in  a  curfory  manner,  the  chief  defe£):  iti 
the  prefent  operative  fyftem  of  repairing  the  great  poft-road,  runr 
lung  through  the  county  of  Haddington,  allow  me  jufl  to  notice 
the  alterations  which  have  been  propofed  on  tlie  line  now  in  ufe^ 
and  to  hint  at  an  entire  new  line  to  a  certain  extent,  where  th^ 
public  at  large  would  travel  through  the  dillrift  with  greater  fa- 
cility, whilft  the  cxpence  incurred  in  making  It  would  not  be 
greater  than  would  certainly  be  called  for,  were  the  propofed  al- 
terations to  be  executed. 

To  thofe  acquainted  with  the  face  of  the  diftri£i,  I  need. hardly 
mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  mile  loft  in  going  round  by 
Dunbar,  the  prefent  line  of  poft-road  is  a  good  one,  till  you  pais 
Linton-bridge.  Here,  however,  you  afcend  a  hill  of  confiderablo 
elevation,  chofen  perhaps  becaufe  of  its  height,  in  order  that  tra- 
vellers might  have  a  good  view  of  the  adjoining  fertile  country  ; 
though  this  hill  might  eafily  have  been  avoided,  by  taking  the  ri- 
ver Tync  on  either  fide.  After  defcending  this  height,  common- 
!y  called  Foncroik,  the  road  is  nearly  level,  till  you  arrive  at  £Ud- 

dington ; 
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dington ;  but  from  that  place  there  is  almoft  a  gradual  rife  for 
three  miles,  which  rife  is  loft  more  precipitately  after  paffing  Tra- 
nent, before  you  reach  the  flat  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
and  a  fcverc  pull  given  to  thofe  travelling  caftward.  To  fliun 
thefe  rifing  grounds  caft  and  weft  of  Haddington,  various  plans 
have  been  offered,  none  of  which  are  imprafticable ;  though  I  can- 
not help  being  of  opinion,  that  a  new  line,  which  would  leave 
Haddington  about  three  miles  on  the  right  hand  when  travelling 
caftward,  would  be  infinitely  more  eligible. 

It  is  not  my  wifh  to  take  up  too  many  of  your  pages  at  this 
time  with  a  fubjcft  chiefly  local,  though  one  in  which  the  public 
at  large  are  certainly  much  intercfted.  I  confine  myfelf,  -there- 
fore, merely  to  hint,  that  the  beft  line  of  poft  road  would  be  got 
by  following  what  is  called  the  north  poll  road  from  Wallyford 
toll  to  the  village  of  Drem,  and  from  that  place  to  make  a  new 
road  for  five  or  fix  miles  by  Gilmetton  to  Linton  Bridge,  where 
the  prefent  line  would  be  taken  up.  In  this  way,  the  public  at 
large  would  have  a  fafe  and  eafy  road ;  travellers  would  pafs 
through  one  of  the  beft  cultivated  and  moft  agreeable  diftrids  in 
Britain ;  and  thefe  acquifitions  would  be  gained,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  at  an  expence  lefs  than  would  be  required,  were  the  al- 
terations on  the  prefent  line  which  I  have  alluded  to,  carried  in- 
to execution. 

The  prefent  great  road  from  Linton  weftward  might  be  kept 
under  the  turnpike  fyftem,  which  wou^d  allow  as  good  a  com- 
munication with  Haddington  and  the  coaleries  as  is  prefently 
furnifhed. 

Various  other  matters  might  have  been  mentioned  in  this  let* 
♦cr,  fuch  as  the  nature  pf  the  contrafts  entered  into  for  fupport- 
ing  the  roads,  the  depth  of  metals  applied,  and  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  the  general  furveyor  ;  but  thefe,  for  the  reafon  al- 
ready aftigned,  fliall  be  referved  for  another  communication. 
And  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

An  East-Lothian  Man. 


Sir, 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

O/i  the  Turnip  Caterpillar. 


The  dark-coloured  worm  that  fo  generally  appeared  in  the 

turnip  fields  laft  feafon,  and  was  produftive  of  very  deftruflivc 

confequences,  attracted  my  attention  ;  and  I  here  beg  to  hand 

you  a  few  obfervations  refulting  from  my  inquiries. 

They  were  (irlt  di.fcpysred  iu  the  ftelds  in  this  neighbourhood 

about 
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about  the  23d  of  July.  On  the  26th,  I  picked  up  20  of  them^ 
I  fiift  ufed  means  to  kill  them,  and  put  them  in  wine  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  others  in  the  juice  of  oak  bark,  very  (Irong, 
for  the  like  time ;  but  neither  had  the  etrc£t.  1  then  tried  them 
in  whilky  for  five  minutes ;  and  although  they  feemed  ilupid 
and  aimed  motionlefs  on  taking  them  out,  they  foon  recovered. 
Finding  tbefe  attempts  fail  (and  although  fucccfsful  practical 
farmers  would  probably  not  have  adopted  them),  I  next  deter- 
mined to  follow  out  their  own  operations.  Accordingly,  I  had 
a  white  iron  box  about  eight  inches  long,  two  d^p,  and  two 
wide,  in  which  I  put  them  along  with  turnip,  peafe,  potatoe^ 
rofe«cabbage,  raddifli,  bean,  and  lattice  leaves,  and  I  obferved  the 
worm  range  through  them  eagerly  till  the  turnip  was  found  out, 
which  was  fixed  on  immediately.  I  alfo  put  in  a  fmall  turnip. 
On  the  27th,  the  turnip  leaves  were  much  eat.  On  the  28th9 
the  cabbage  and  raddifli  were  holed,  but  in  a  very  trifling  degree. 
On  the  29th,  nothing  particular  appeared.  On  the  30th,  fome 
more  of  the  cabbage  was  eat :  and  I  now  found  five  of^the  worms 
lying  in  nefts,  as  it  were,  very  thin,  and  the  fides  as  high  as 
their  own  back, — two  upon  the  turnip  leaves,  two  between  the 
whole  turnip  and  the  root  of  the  fhaw,  and  one  on  the  potatoe 
leaf.  I  likewife  obferved  a  number  of  dry  ikins,  in  appearance 
like  the  worm.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  they  had  left  their 
nells,  and  I  then  removed  the  leaves  firft  given  them,  and 
put  in  a  frefii  (lock  of  turnip  leaves  from  the  garden.  31(1,  two 
were  covered  quite  over  in  the  nefts,  and  I  could  not  difcover 
that  they  had  eat  any  of  the  leaves.  On  the  3d  Augull,  they 
"were  all,  to  appearance,  dead ;  but,  on  touching  them,  they 
moved.  7th,  two  apparently  dead,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  the 
others  as  I  found  them  on  the  3d,  and  I  did  not  diilurb  them. 
14th,  except  fix,  and  thofe  in  the  neils,  all  the  others  were 
feemingly  dead.  The  (kin  of'thefe  fix  was  quite  frcfli,  and  I 
thought  life  was  in  them.  20th,  two  of  the  fix  had  changed 
colour  to  a  very  light  green.  I  faw  the  form  of  a  head,  (bould- 
ers, wings,  and  a  number  of  legs  of  a  clear  white  colour.  I  no- 
ticed one  move.  21ft,  no  vifible  alteration.  26th,  except  thefe 
two,  and  thofe  in  nefts,  the  others  appeared  to  be  dead.  On 
the  3d  September,  I  obferved  two  completely  formed  flies,  orange- 
coloured  body,  three  feet  on  each  fide,  the  wings  longer  than 
the  body,  black  head,  and  two  horns.  They  jumped  about, 
quite  aflive,  but  4id  not  attempt  to  fly.  Two  remained  in  their 
nefts,  and  one  io  the  ftate  I  found  it  on  the  20th  Auguft.  I  put 
in  fome  frefh  turnip  leaves.  9th  September  :  this  day  another 
was  in  full  form  and  hopping  about,  and  one  lying  in  the  half- 
formed  Itate  before  noticed|  and  motionlefs.    On  looking  in  to 

them 
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them  on  the  icth,  the  three  flics  M'erc  dead.  I  alfo  perceived 
what  I  confidcred  to  be  tv/o  epgs,  yellow  coloured,  of  a  barrel 
ihape,  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  fmall  pin. 

I  forbear  to  deduce  any  conchifions  from  the  progrefs  of  this 
moll  de(lru(£tive  creature  ;  and  not  being  a  farmer,  hare  no  op- 
portunity of  praflidng  any  experiments.  At  fome  particular 
llage  it  may  occur  to  you»  that  it  can,  in  fome  meafure,  be  got 
the  better  of;  and,  in  that  view,  I  have  been  the  more  minute. 
I  have  the  dead  flies,  eggs,  &c.  which  are  at  the  fervicc  of  you, 
or  any  of  your  readers,  who  may  wifh  to  inquire  more  particu- 
larly into' the  matter;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  nfe 
of  the  foregoing  fafts  you  pleafe.  And  with  beft  wiflies  for  the 
fuccefs  of  a  publication  fo  well -calculated  for  ufeful  and  general 
information  as  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  I  am,  &c. 

PeebltSf  June  1805.  B. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  and  Ohfervaticns  en  the  Smearing  of  Sheep. 

Sir, 

Of  all  the  animals  propagated  and  reared  with  fo  much 
care  for  cither  tiie  ufe  or  pleafure  of  man,  I  think  the  flieep 
claims  a  great  preeminence  :  whether  we  confider  it  as  an  article 
of  food,  or  of  clothing,  it  particularly  merits  our  attention  :  and 
thofc  perfons  who  liave  laboured  much,  either  to  improve  the 
carcafe  as  an  article  of  food,  or  the  fleece  as  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing, equally  merit  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens* 

The  neceflity  of  fmearing  flicep,  in  certain  fituations.  Teems  to 
be  confirmed  by  long  experience  ;  but  in  what  particular  refpe£k 
this  contributes  to  the  health  or  preier\'ation  of  the  animal,  has 
never  yet  been  perfectly  afcertained,  at  lead  as  far  as  I  know, 
nor  perhaps  has  the  fubjeft  ever  been  fully  inveftigated.  Does 
its  utility  arif?  from  the  adhefive  nature  of  the  tar  binding  the 
wool  clofe  on  the  animal,  and  by  this  means  preventing  the  cold 
from  penetrating,  or  is  there  fomething  in  the  nature  of  tar 
which  promotes  the  health,  or  adds  to  the  (Irength  and  vigour 
of  the  Iheep  ?  I  can  fcarcely  think  the  latter  to  be  the  cafe,  as 
many  inltances  arc  known  where  the  tar  has  fo  far  penetrated 
the  flcfli  of  the  animal  as  to  caufe  its  death.  As  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  properties  of  tar,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  rubbing  or  fmearing  of  any  animal  with  this  fubftance 
«au  be  conducive  to  its  health.     The  properties  of  tar,  confider- 
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ed  as  a  medicine*  are  known  to  be  of  a  very  a£tive  nature ;  and 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  both  caation  and  judgment  are  neceflary, 
either  when  it  is  adrainiftered  internally,  or  by  outward  applica* 
ttons.  Another  bad  property  of  this  fubftance  is  the, colour  or 
tinge  it  gives  to  the  woo],  which  no  means  yet  known  can  per- 
fedlly  eradicate  \  fo  that  the  value  of  the  wool  is  greatly  redu* 
cedy  being  rendered  unfit  for  many  of  the  moft  valuable  purpofes 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  greafe*  with  which  the  tar  is  roixed, 
muft  certainly  have  a  moft  pernicious  tendency,  when  we  conC* 
der  that  the  moft  rancid  and  half  putrefied  butter,  and  the  very 
worft  forts  of  oil  are  the  fubftances  ufed  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
the  nature  of  the  tar  in  fome  degree  correAs  the  putrid  tenden- 
cy of  fuch  fubftance,  the  moft  fatal  confequence  would  undoubt- 
edly follow  ;  as  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
cor  reding  property  of  the  tar,  fuch  Cubftances  predifpofe  the  ani- 
mal to  be  infefted,  both  with  maggots,  and  every  other  fort  of 
vermin.  It  is  like  wife  a  well  known  fa£t,  that  oil  or  greafe,  ia 
place  of  rendering  the  flcin  more  impervious  to  the  cold,  makes  it 
much  more  fufceptible  of  it.  If  thefe  obfervations  therefore  are 
well-founded,  the  principal  ufe  of  the  tar  can  only  be  to  bind  the 
wool  clofe  to  the  animal,  and  by  this  means  prevent  the  cold  and 
wet  from  penetrating  fo  much  as  it  would  otherwife  do;  and  the 
only  ufe  of  the  greafe,  to  give  the  tar  a  capability  of  being  fcour- 
ed  or  waflied  from  the  wool.  I  will  now  beg  leave  to  fugged 
fome  improvements  to  the  candid  confi deration  of  thofe  who  are 
neither  wedded  to  old  cuftoms  and  prejudices,  nor  too  quickly 
influenced  with  new  opinions.  I  think  it  would  be  no  diificulc 
matter  to  prepare  a  folution  of  fome  gums,  and  other  refinoua 
fubllanccs,  together  with  a  certain  proportion  of  foda,  or  fome 
alkaline  fairs,  the  properties  of  which  are  known  to  be  of  an 
antiputrefcent  nature,  and  mull:  certainly  be  more  conducive  to 
the  healcli  of  the  animal  than  the  materials  at  prefent  in  ufe.  A 
compolition  of  this  nature  would  give  no  tinge  or  colour  to  the 
wool,  but  what  could  readily  be  removed  by  the  ufual  proccfii  of 
fcouring  or  waQiing,  and  might  eafily  be  made  of  an  adhefive 
nature,  fo  as  to  fix  the  wool  in  the  fame  manner  as  tar  does. 

But  if  tar  mull  be  ufcd,  .it  would  furely  be  preferable  t<y 
mix  it  with  fome  fubftance  of  a  foapy  nature,  or  fome  article 
ilrongly  impregnated  with  foda  or  other  alkaline  falts  %  as  the 
power  or  nature  of  fuch  fubftances  to  refift  every  kind  of  putrefac- 
tion is  now  fully  proved  by  the  moft  incontrovertible  experiments. 
Even  the  bathing  or  walhing  in  fait  water,  is  known  to  be  the  beft 

preventive 


*   1  am  informed  that  fome  vegetable  fubftance  of  this  nature  was  foU 
by  Mr  George  Gray  in  Hawick  lall  ycjur. 
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preventive  aj^ainft  catchinpr  cold  ;  but  all  oils  and  greafe  of  every 
fort  feem  to  have  quite  the  contrary  efteft.  WLiu  I  have  wrote 
I  fubmit  to  the  iuperior  judgement  and  long  experience  of  othjr>; 
and  it  any  thiii^  I  have  fugjretlcd  ihould  be  of  the  Imallell  ui'e 
either  to  individuals  or  iheep-farmers  in  general^  the  writer  wi'.: 
feel  himftrlf  highly  gratified. 

Banhs  of  the  TivtrJ,  I,  (J. 


[We  have  iiiduL7;ed  Mr  Loudon,  for  whofe  profeflional  abilities 
\vc  cntcritaiu  cohnderdble  refpccl,  by  infertin^  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  liriclurcs  of  Aluratore  given  in  lall  number;  but 
he  mud  excufo  us  for  foftening  fonie  pafTifjcs,  and  omitting 
others,  wliich  would  have  given  oflencc,  without  being  of  any 
benefit  to  himfeir.] 

to  the  conductor  of  the  farmeu's  magazine* 

Sir, 

When  I  perufed  in  the  laft  number  of  your  Magazine  (p.  2^8  }, 
ohfervations  upon  my  book,  by  a  correfpondcnt  who  figns  him- 
\Ai  '  Muratore, '  I  confefii  1  felt  myfulf  inliuenced  by  a  mixed 
Isp.timcnc  of  indignation  and  alloiii'hnitiit. 

There  is  a  principle  in  every  man  which  teaches  him  to  repd 
:m  attack,  whether  levelled  at  his  iiitellcciual  or  profelponal  abi- 
ji'.ics:  in  the  former  rcfpect,  it  is  perhaps  at  beil  but  a  matter  of 
rurious  fpeculation,  but,  in  the  latter,  it  becomes  a  lubje<Ii  of  pru- 
dence and  of  honour.  1  fliouid,  iikkvd,  confidcr  myfelf  as  acV 
iiig  with  decided  difingenuity  towards  the  public,  if  I  either  ad* 
v^uiced  theories  winch  have  no  found.ition  in  common  fenfe  or  in 
prafitice,  or  if  I  Ihrunk  from  vindicating  them  when  attacked  by 
innlignity. 

Jiut,  before  I  enter  into  an  examination  of  my  adverfary'$ 
:r;auments,  1  mull  beg  leave  to  congnitulate  him,  with  all  fin- 
i:(ii'ity,  upon  tlie  modell  form  of  his  attack  ;  contented  to  b^  the 
humble  retailer  of  humble  remarks,  of  which  the  authors  theni- 
fclvcs,  if  anv  fuck  ihere  bCy  will  probably  feci  alTiamed.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  1  fufped  th;;t  my  ailveilary  has  fhrouded  />.•; 
CIU/1  remarks  bent ath  thir,  fi^liti.ms  g.irb,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 
*  the  t  ible-talk  ol"  Xi^nophon '  (for  lie  feems  to  dubbJe  in  clalTical 
liteiature) :  It"  fo,  while  I  pay  a  (UiVrvcd  compliment  to  his  learn- 
i:!'.!;,  i  ff:ij/I  ftxl  indignant  at  his  nuannels,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  come  forward  with  the  confcious  integrity  of  a  man  who 
know:,  he  i-;  riglu,  but  induced  him  to  make  his  attack  from  bc- 
iiii'd  "ih.j  covcTt  of  a  iii^itious  appellation. 
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It  may  be  premifed,  though  a  well  known  fa£b,  that,  in  every 
branch  of  fcience,  innovations,  however  well  grounded,  will  not 
only  provoke  the  inquiry  of  liberal-minded  men  (and  which  is  per- 
haps the  highed  honour  the  author  of  fuch  innovations  can  look 
for),  but  alfo  fet  in  action  the  bafer  paffions  of  thofc  whofe  libera* 
iity  is  ^  as  Ofla  to  Pelion» '  and  who  have  not  fenfe  enough  to  af- 
certain  whether  fuch  innovations  be  right  or  not,  nor  fpirit  enough 
to  adopt  them  if  they  be  fo  *,  for  little  minds  are  generally  infected 
with  tnat  bigotry  to  old  forms,  which  is  fure  to  keep  tnem  in  » 
(late  of  primitive  ignorance  : 

*  La  do61c  aDtiquit6  fCkt  toujours  venerable ; 
Je  ne  le  trouve  pas  cependanc  adorable. '     Boileau. 
I  will  not  deny  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  expefted  not  only  the 
former,  but  alfo  a  confideruble  (hare  of  the  latter ;  and  your  cor«* 
rcfpondent  has  amply  convinced  me  that  my  expe^ations  were  wsU 
grounded.  ^ 

My  antagonift  firft  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman  *  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  fubje£l, '  pronounced  me,  witli  much  meta« 
phorical  elegance,  to  be  *  raw  and  ignorant,  *  whenever  I  intro- 
duced my  own  ideas ;  aflerted  that  I  ^  copied  from  Evelyn^ 
Millar,  Hanbury,  Anderfon,  and  Marfhal ; '  and  declared,  tnat 
however  much  merit  there  might  be  in  the  work,  this  merit  was 
not  my  own.  But  let  the  gentleman  remember  that  aiTertion  is 
not  argument ;  and  that  though  the  former  may  pafs  very  well  at  a 
tea^tabUy  it  is  by  no  means  fit  to  influence  the  world  in  a  book. 

But,  taking  this  aflcrtion  in  the  way  he  probably  meant  it,  it 
evidently  implies,  either  that  my  work  is  principally  compofed  of 
the  ideas  of  thofe  writers,  or  that  it  abounds  more  with  quotations 
from  them  than  with  my  own  compofition,  or  elfe  that  I  am  a 
plagiarifl.  Now,  which  of  thefe  three  he  meant  to  imply,  I  real- 
ly do  not  know,  nor  am  I  very  folicitous  to  inquire  ;  but,  upon 
tlic  manifeft  tendency  of  the  obfervation  itfclf,  I  (hall  make  a  fevr 
r<:marks. 

I  have  no  hefitation  in  confefling,  that,  in  thofe  parts  of  my 
work  which  relate  to  planting,  I  have  freely  availed  myfc'IFof  the 
opinions  of  other  writers  whenever  they  coinciiled  with  my  own* 
My  intention,  in  compofing  the  book,  was  to  produce  a  ufefui  prac- 
tical work,  referving  to  myfelf  the  power  to  corrcG  and  amend 
wherever  I  thought  correftion  and  amendment  neccfl'ary,  and 
to  recommend  whatever  of  antecedent  praftice  might  be  eligi* 
ble  or  advantageous.  And  let  me  alk  this  mafon-critic,  what 
other  line  he  would  have  recommended  to  me  ?  Would  he  have 
iiad  mc  retail  old  errors  in  an  $ld  drefs  ?  If  fo,  why  publifli  a 
work  which  teaches  no  more  than  what  was  already  known  ?  Or 
would  he  have  wilhed  mc  to  rejeft  all  that  is  ufefui  and  praife- 
wurthy  in  the  labours  of  my  predeceflbrs,  in  order  to  build  a  new- 
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fanglecl  fyflcm  of  my  own  ?  Believe  me,  *  raw*  a$  I  anii  I 
know  too  well  the  value  of  thofe  labours  to  negleft  them ;  and  I 
fliould  defpife  the  man  who  had  the  prefumption  to  imagine,  that 
he  could  do  aione,  what  has  i;ot  yet  been'  done  by  the  united  efibrtd 
of  vhiny. 

Ail  improvements  in  (cience  have  been  progreffitre.  The 
contemplative  genius  c/f  a  Bacon  traced  an  oatiine  which  the  ac- 
tive mind  of  a  Newton  partly  (Hied  up ;  but,  in  ther  ihtsnnediate 
fpace  betvveen  thefe  too  laminarics,  a  Boyle,  a  HliygeneyaiidotherSy 
contributed  their  individual  exertions :  and  are  we  to  condemn 
them  for  having  left  undone  what  Newton  was  deftined  to  com- 
plete ?  Tn  my  opinion,  the  man  who  contributes  tlie  fnuUcft 
mite  to  tlic  enlarrement  of  fcience,  confers-  a  benefit  upon  man- 
kind ;:  n.iy,  even  lome  refpe£l  is  due  to  the  failure  of  a  mind  aiin- 
h)g  at  originality.  But  my  antagomit  ieem&  to  thiids  wish  the 
poet,    . 

•  Be  not  the  liijl  to  lay  the  d/irf  afide  ; 
Nor  yet  l\xtjirjl  by  whom  the  netu  arc  tncd^  ** 

Truth  and  nature  are  the  fame ;  and  in  writing  on  a  fubjeft 
fike  planting,  if  it  be  admitted  that  fome  have  correAly  treated  it, 
then  it  inevitably  follows,  that  if  I  would  wi(b  to  be  in  unifon 
with  truth  and  nature,  there  mud  be  fome  points  of  Gmilarity  be- 
tween myfclf  and  other  writers.  But  K  dtny  that  my  book  is 
fo  replete  with  the  ideas  of  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  as  to  banifli 
all  origiriTil  fpecdations  of  my  own  •,  and  1  will  deny,  with  ftitt 
greater  firmnefs,  that  T  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  thofe  writers 
alluded  to  by  Muratore.  Let  any  one  acquainted  with  tliem  read 
my  book,  and  judge  of  the  fafl:.  The  truth  fs,  1  avaiied  myfelf 
principally  of  the  ideas  of  Price,  Knight,.  Gilpin>  and  Dc  Lifle,  fo 
far  as  they  were  in  unifon  with  my  own  preconceived  notions. 
Such  a  combination  of  origmal  with  generally  received  maxims, 
I  efteemed  to  be  the  proper  fcope  of  an  author  who  wifhes  to  pro- 
duce a  treatife  upon  ufeful  and  ornamental  planting,  and  more 
efpecially,  if  he  have  it  in  view  to  afford  his  opinion^  upon  this 
fubje£t  and  its  correlative  ones,  to  gentlemen  hying  out  their 
grounds- 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  jnftification,  I  wiH  now  fay  a  few 
words  by  way  of  exulfatiorty  if  I  can  poflibly  exult  over  fo  poor  an 
adverfary  !  But  it  is  a  juftice  I  owe  to  myfelf  (and  I  hope  your 
readers  will  pardon  the  apparent  egotifm)  to  fay,  that  this  very  work 
which  Muratore  has  decried  as  a  mafs  of  abfmrlity  and  phgiarifm^ 
will  bear  comparifon  widt  any  fimSar  publication  diat  has  appear^ 
ed  fince  the  days  of  Evelyn  ;  and  I  fearlefsly  provoke  the  inquiryt 
confcious  of  the  ftrength  of  my  aflertion;  The  only  modu£tion 
on  planting  publiflied  previoufly  to  mine,  wat  oife  by  Mr  Niccd  ; 
ivod  if  mine  be  compared  with  his.  I  have  litdc  doubt  but  it  wDt 

be 
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be  found  to  contain  as  mnch  originality  as  his,  when  compared 
with  Marihall,  or  this  laft  with  Millar,  Hanbnrj,  &c. ;  nay,  I 
will  add}  that  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  fe£lions  of  tay  work 
are  fo  far  my  own,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  fe^n  their  fub- 
jedls  treated  of  by  thefe^  or  bv  any  other  author. 

I  fliould  have  been  the  lalt  man  who  would  have  defcended  to 
fuch  autoiogy,  or  have  obtruded  any  opinion  of  my  work,  had  I 
not  been  called  upon  foto  do  bv  imperious  neceffity.  .  To  have  left 
■ly  defence  in  the  hands  of  otners  (fuppofing,  if  poICble,  that  any 
perfon  would  aflume  voluntarily  the  unpleafant  office),  would  have 
appeared  either  culpably  neglediful,  or  proceeding  from  an  ina* 
bihty  to  vindicate  my  own  do£lrines.  When  I  therefore  refolved 
to  undertake  this  reply,  I  felt  that  it  was  impoffible  to  condufi  it 
with  fufficient  availability^  without  defcending  to  thofe  particu- 
lars, which,  to  a  fuperficial  mind,  may  appear  like  egotilm.  In 
fa£t,  there  was  no  other  way,  by  which  I  could  dete£k  the  malig- 
nancy and  mendacity  of  my  opponent,  but  by  entering  into  fuch 
details.  Thefe  remarks  wUl  I  hope  have  due  weight  with  every 
candid  reader,  and  Ukewife  apologize  for  obferving  further,  that^ 
until  the  appearance  of  my  pubUeatton,  no  work  had  attempted 
to  combine  in  one  point  of  view,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental 
planting. 

Thus,  I  have  confidered,  and  I  believe  refuttd^  the  firft  pro- 
bable meaning  of  the  gentleman's  aiiertion;  bat,  as  his  fa- 
pient  remark  is  capable  of  being  contemplated  under  two  otlier 
afpeds,  I  will,  in  juftice  to  htm,  give  them  a  flight  confidera- 
tion. 

If  he  meant  to  fay  that  my  work  is  principally  compofcd  of 
quotatioxls  from  the  authors  already  mentioned,  I  will  juft  hint 
to  him,  that  the  whole  of  them  which  I  have  nfed,  if  put  toge^ 
ther,  would  not  6ccupy  four  pages  !  And  now  for  the  third  ap- 
plication of  this  trijAe-taced  aflertion* 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  infinuate  that  I  have  availed  my-' 
felf  not  only  of  the  idiasi  but  the  exprejjfons  of  other  author*, 
without  acknowledging  them  ?  If  he  does,  1  demand  him  to 
make  good  his  aflcrtioti  in  the  fubfeqiient  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. If  he  does  not  mean  this,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  made  att 
alTertion  which  cannot  be  jttftified. 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  Muratore*s  letter,-  which  demands  a 
more  ferious  reply  than  perhaps  any  other :  indeed^  he  mud  be 
aware,  or,  if  he  be  not,  I  now  ixlfbrm  him^  that  a  court  of  juftice 
would  have  given  me  redrefs  for  fo  infunous  an  ailertion. 

<  Another  gentleman,* '  fays  he,  <  had  heard  the  author  reeom- 
mended  as  a  maker  of  hothoufes  on  a  new  conftru^ion  {  but  his 
improvement  turned  out  to  be  an  imitatioD  fo  jtOfcdtBt  of  thof(^ 
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conftnicled  by  Mr  Hay,  gardener  to  Mr  Nifbet  of  Dirleton, 
t/:at  the  one  half  of  tlye  l^ufe  ivas  heated  too  much^  and  the  other  to^ 
little,  ' 

The  accufation  contained  in  the  above  paragraph,  I  abfolutdy 
and  utterly  deny.  The  only  fimilarrty  that  can  be  faid  to  exift 
between  my  hothoufes  and  thofe  of  Mr  Hay  i8»  that  he  acknits 
heated  air,  and  fo  do  I.  Let  me  a(k  Muratore,  if,  in  mechanica) 
operations,  much  does  not  depend  upon  the  meams  employed,  as 
\vell  as  the  effect  produced  ?  One  man,  to  let  ia  air  into  hi» 
dwellinghoufc,  wili  take  off  the  roof,  while  another  wiH  be  con* 
tent  with  opening  the  window.  It  is  evident  that  they  both  get 
air  *,  and  it  is  likewife  evrdent  which  of  the  two  gets  it  in  the  beft 
manner.  But,  in  truth,  I  cannot  help  afcribing  this  obfervadoa 
to  the  malignancy  of  the  writer,  rather  than  to  any  ^uft  motive  in 
his  own  mind. 

Hitherto,  Muratore  has  been  but  the  echo  of  an  echo,  and 
];>lven,  in  the  quality  of  reporting  clerk,  the  opinions  of  others^ 
liut  now  lie  proceeds  to  relate  to  the  company,  in  a  very  formal 
fpeech,  with  an  exordium  and  peroration  not  unlike  a  Kockly<v 
Hole  orator,  that  I  have  laid  down  ^  new  and  ftrange  do&rines-^ 
(by  the  by,  I  believe,  new  is  generally  ftrange),  and  one  whidi 
hvi,  and  every  perfon  who  has  the  Icaft  experience  in  buildings 
have  found  to  be  impra£ticable.  For  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
feel  any  intcrefl  in  this  controverfy,  I  fliall  quote  this  *  ftrange 
doctrine'  from  my  own  book,  page  146. 

^  When  lime  is  employed,  if,  in  place  of  flaking  it,  and  letting 
it  lie  to  mellow  or  four  for  fome  weeks,  no  more  were  flaked  and 
made  ready  for  ufe  than  what  was  u»orked  up  the  fame  day ;  if 
the  fand  were  clean  and  rough,  and  well  incorporated  vi^ith  the 
^ime,  and  were  tlie  coping  put  carefully  on,  thefe  walls  would 
lart  an  inconceivable  length  of  time.  Lime  ufed  in  this  way  binds 
inimcdiarely,  and  the  longer  it  ftands  becomes  the  harder.  Hence^ 
the  furface  of  tlu;  wall  would  acquire  a  coating  of  moflTes,  which 
would  add  greatly  to  its  beauty,  and  prevent  decay. ' 

Here  alone  I  am  vidnerable.  But  let  not  Muratore  triumph  ; 
for  if  I  know  little,  he  knows  nothing.  In  re;|lity,  building  be* 
injT  no  direct  part  of  my  profeflion^  it  may  readily  be  bippofed 
that  my  informaiion  upon  the  fubjeft  is' fomcwhat  limited;  yet 
not  fo  much  fo,  but  that  I  can  difcover  Muratore  to  have  writteir 
without  underdandinyr  it  at  alL  Let  any  unprejudiced  mind 
perufc  what  Dr  Andcrfon  has  faid  in  his  ^  EJfays  on  Limes*  and 
il'  he  be  at  all  converfant  with  chemiftry,  and  the  pra£tice  of 
rur  hd\  architedls,  he  will  be  at  once  convinced,  that  neither  the 
opinions  of  Muratore  or  Mr  Ailams,  are  founded  upon  the  modern 
*niprcveme:its  in,  fciencc.    To  the  general  reader  it  will  be  need* 
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Jefs  to  unfold  thefe  principlesi  as  he  mud  be  convinced  by  fa£ls  ; 
and  therefore,  I  (hall  obferve  that  the  Earl  of  Wemyfs's  park  wall 
at  Gofsford,  Eafl  Lothian,  was  built  precifely  after  this  fyftem: 
That  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  (by  both  of  which  noblemen  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  employed)  houfe  at  Cacnwood,  Hamp- 
ilcd,  near  London,  was  butlt  of  brick ;  and,  inflead  of  being 
coated  over  with  Mr  Adams's  compodtion,  as  the  front  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Infirmary  is,  to  imitate  ftotie,  it  is  covered  with  mere 
lime  and  fand,  exaclly  in  the  fame  manner  as  laid  down  in  my 
work.  The  fame  nobleman's  caftle  at  Scone  is  at  prefciit  build- 
ing with  lime,  no  more  of  which  is  flaked  in  -the  moniing,  than 
what  is  to  be  ufcd  during  the  day.  * 

Muratore  very  fagacioli'tty  infers,  that  becaufe  his  *  experience  * 
informs  him  I  am  wrong  in  regavd  to  mortar,  which  is  confefled- 
ly  diilinO:  from  my  profcllion,  I  muft  neceflarily  be  unacquainted 
*  about  trees, '  to  ule  his  own  cxpreflive  language.  Strange  rca- 
foning  this  !  A  candid  mit>d  would  have  drawn  juJl  a  contrary 
conclufion.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  taylor,  who  once  un- 
t^ertook  to  bake  his  own  mutton  pye  :  he  invited  a  baker  to  dinner 
with  him-;  but  the  cruft  being  overdone,  and  the  gravy  fried  out, 
the  baker  very  fppicntly  inferred,  that  tSnip  could  not  make  a  pair 
of  breeches,  becaufe  Ik:  failed  in  baking  a  pye  ! 

Muratore  alfo  objects  to  that  part  of  the  lad  quotation,  where- 
in I  have  obfervcd,  thnt  walls,  when  they  acquire  a  coating  of 
lUoftl'S,  are  kfs  liable  lo  decay,  and  much  improved  in  beauty.  I 
niuil  inform  Muratore,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  arguing ;  one 
}:kc  a  man  who  is  mafter  of  his  fubje<^,  and  the  other  like  a  wo- 
man who  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it.  This  lait  appears  to  be 
^.  favourite  method  M'ith  my  antagoniih  He  fays,  that  this  idea 
of  miue  is  a  *  conceit, '  in  ivhuh  I  fh  ill  find  few  to  join  mc,  but 
.//  icJ:i.'h  many  will  laugh :  and  this  is  all  he  docs  fay ;  and  I  fup- 
i-iofe  it  is  fo,  becaufe  he  favs  it  is.  But  I,  who  have  never  been 
iccullomcd  to  pin  my  faith  upon  the  ipfe  dixit  of  any  man,  m.ull 
bog  leave  to  retain  my  opinion  in  fpite  of  Muratore's.  If  he  real- 
'v  imagines  that  my  ideas  upon  the  fubje6t  were  v/rong,  why  did 

B  b  3  he 

•  When  Mr  Atkinfon,  the  archite^,  firfl  irrtrodiiced  thi?,  the  ma- 
I'ons  ohjeiTied  to  it  nearly  upon  the  fame  ground  as  Muratore  has  done  ; 
hut  thry  were  foon  convinced  of  its  fuperiority.  The  fame  thing  look 
i.'Iacc  at  Millburn,  near  KJinhurgh,  the  feat  of  Robert  Lillon,  Efq.  ; 
!)Ut  the  mortar  becor\utig  fiiddenly  much  harder  than  iliev  had  ever  been 
aivi!Uomed  to  witnefp,  their  clamours  were  foon  iilcnced,  and  t!iey  ac- 
^lincfttd  in  its  propriety.  So  much  for  the  candour  oi  fonie  mafons  : 
j  have  the  fatisfaCtiDn  of  learning  from  Mr  Lillnn  himfelf,  tliat  this 
lad  been  adopted  in  confcanencc  of  the  remarks  in  my  book. 
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he  not  corre£^  them  by  fome  of  his  own^  which  jperhaps  might 
have  been  right  ? 

The  fame  natural  propenfity  to  blunder,  is  evident  in  that  part 
of  Muratore's  letter,  v^here  he  ventures  to  talk  about  lines  of  beauif. 
I  confefs,  when  I  read  the  paragraph,  I  began  to  fufpe^i  my  own 
information,  and  was  abojut  to  concede  to  Muratore  a  fuperiority 
jn  book  knowledge.     For  a  moment,  \  apprehended  that  I  had 
hitherto  been  unacquau^ted  with  a  moil  valuable  work  of  Ho- 
garth's.    I  laid  down  the  Magaaine,  and  was  jufl:  about  to  ex- 
plore all  the  bookfellers'  (hops  in  Edinburgh  for  Hogartb*s  hot  t^ 
on  Tnjfe^  beine  naturally  folicitous  to  read   whatever  had  been 
ynritten  upon  this  fubjeA  by  a  man  who  fo  well  underftood  its 
principles.     Many  a  *  ferpfntine  lipe  *  ihould  I  have  made  in  my 
purfuit,  bad  I  not  Imckily  refle^led,  that  a  man  who  appears  to 
have  but  three  ideas,  two  of  them  not  his  own,  and  the  third  in- 
i  erred,  might  pofTibly  ufe  (lie  lafi  in  fpeaking  upon  this  fubjeA. 
And  as  I  had  early  been  acquamted  with  Hpgartb^s  Analyjis  of 
Beauty^  I  immediately  thought  that  Muratore  had  only  written 
one  thing,  and  meant  another.     AU  tb^t  I  (haU  fay  upon  this  fub- 
l'c£k  is,  that  I  am  fullv  prepared  to  vindicate  every  thmg  which  I 
have  advanced  upon  tne  principles  of  tafte,  either  in  that  part  of 
niy  work  which  treats  on  plaijting,  pr  io  tfis^t  vrhipl)  relates  to 
landfcape. 

And  now  I  take  ipy  leave  of  Muratore*    To  the  well-meant 
and  fenfible  corrections  of  able  men,  I  (hall  always  be  attentive  \ 
a  candid  mind  fctls  a  pleafure  in  renouncing  an  error  j  but  to  the 
illiberal  attacks  of  envy,  prejudice,  or  malignity,  \  will  for  ever 
oppofe  a  determined  reQilance,  vvith  the  fame  ipirit  tl^at  a  man  re- 
pels an  aflafTin  or  a  robber.     If  Muratore  ihould  be  induee^l  to  re- 
ply again,  I  forewarn  him  that  \  will  not  continue  the  CQntrg?eify» 
Tinlcfs  he  forego  mean  iniinuations,  and  fubftitute  open,  frce«  s|iid 
fcicntific  argument.     Upon  thefe  grounds  I  will  dill  meet  iiimy 
t  vcn  though  he  retain  the  panoply  of  a  fictitious  name  \  but  in 
:>ny  other  cafe,  I  iliall  pafs  by,  with  tlie  moft  perfeft  contempt, 
T\hatevcr  lie  may  adyance^  and  leave  him  to  enjoy*  the  honours  of 
.:  triuinpli,  where  contention  would  have  been  difsraceful,  and 
^Icbory  humiliating^     From  what  I  have  done  in  this  letter,  the 
public  may  judge  that  I  copCder  nay  arguments  as  not  being  wjf- 
ieuahle  ;  and  tlierefofe  they  cannot  infer  from  my  future  filencCi 
under  the  above  circumlbinces,  that  |  am  driven  off  the  field. 
1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

.  John  Loudon. 

Kdinhurghj  June  ^.  1805. 

To 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

At  the  requeft  of  a  refpedable  correfpondent  of  yours,  and 
'^x'ith  the  confent  of  Mr  Headrick,  1  fend  you  a  copy  of  another  of 
his  letters  to  me,  as  it  may  give  ufeful  intormation  to  many  peo- 
ple in  the  north  country,  who  may  be  in  want  of  fupl.  I  remain. 
Sir,  yoxrr  mod  obedient  f<f»Tvant,  Alex.  Low. 

Annfeld^  January  24th  1805. 

Demi  Sir,  Thurfey  September  Z/^th,  1801. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  fulfil  my  promife  of  defcribing  the 
plan  I  fuggefted  refpeAing  ftieL  In  this  I  cannot  ky  claim  to 
anf  invention  of  my  own,  l>ut  fhall  only  defcribe  the  fubllancc  of 
what  I  learnt  from  a  Dutchman  who  was  in  this  country  before 
the  war  with  Holland  commenced,  refpeAing  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring fuel  in  fome  parts  of  that  xx>initry.  The  peo[^e  get  a  fort 
of  blind  coal,  in  the  form  -of  <:ulm  or  (4rofs,  which  does  not  bum 
well  of  itfeif,  from  the  bifl'iopric  of  Liege.  They  have  alfo  a  kind 
of  peat  mud  in  t!ieir  own  country,  which  does  not  adhere  fo  as  to 
ferm  a  p^ac  Thefe  they  mix  togetucr  in  certain  proportions, 
and  then  work  them  among  af;  much  of  the  day  found  in  the 
bottom  of  dieir  meiles,  as  makes  the  whole  adhere  in  one  mafs. 
The  peat  earth  ferves  to  kindle  the  blind  coal ;  and  the  clay  not 
only  makes  the  mafs  adhere,  but  alfo  ferves  to  modify  the  inflam- 
fnation,  fo  that  the  whole  burns  ilowJy  and  equably.  It  alfo 
leaveb  much  afhes  for  manure. 

They  have  two  diilindl  ohje^kinTiew  in  making  tliefe  artifi- 
cial compounds.  One  is,  to  make  lading  and  che^p  fires  for 
heating  rooms  in  cold  weather.  The  other  is,  to  raife  a  fudden 
but  temporary  heat  for  boiHng  water  or  ^irefTing  vi6l:Qals. 

Suppofe  then  you  take  equal  bulks  of  blind  coal  culm  and  of 
mofs,  or  of  <he  peat  culm  from  the  bottom  of  (lacks,  or  of  the 
powdery  mofs  from  which  peats  have  been  taken,  and  mix  them 
well  together.  Then  work  them  among  as  much  loamy  clay  as 
may  be  fufficient  to  make  them  adhere. 

For  making  fires  to  heat  rooms,  this  mafs  is  either  comprefled 
in  nx)uld6,  while  ftill  wet,  and  -formed  into  the  fliape  of  bricks  ; 
or  it  is  formed  into  rounded  balls  by  the  hand,  and  afterwards 
<iried  in  the  fun,  or  under  /heds.  When  dried,  a  large  grate  or 
hearth- place  is  filled  with  thefe  pieces,  laid  regularly  with  the 
hand,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmall  air-hole  pafling  into  it  near  the  bottom 
in  front,  and  rifing  through  its  centre  to  the  top.  The  whole  is 
kindled  by  a  few  (havings  or  chips  of  wood  put  into  this  air  hole. 
The  Dutch  gentleman  afTured  me,  that  a  fire  made  in  this  manner 
will  lall  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  throw  out  an  equable 
jscxl  agreeable  heat. 

^  B  b  4  F 
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For  (IrcfTinp  viftusis,  &c.  a  part  of 
the  fame  materials  is  formed  into  the 
(hape  of  a  cone,  or  rather  the  fruftum 
of  a  cone. 

Thus,  AB  is  a  frullum  of  a  cone 
fcom  1 8  to  24  inches  hij^h,  from  6  to 
8  inches  broad  at  top,  and  from  13  to 
15  bvoad  at  the  bafe. 

From  A  to  B,  a  cylindrical  opening 
or  funnel  piiffes  down  through  tile  cen- 
tre of  the  cone,  of  from  Z  to  3  iiiclics 
long)  and  i  inch  in  height,  fo  as  to 
contain  nearly  the  fame  fquarc  area  with 
the  feOion  of  the  funnel. 

The  cylinder  from  A  to  B  may  be 
formed  by  a  rounrfed  (tick  thruil  down 
Through  the  cone  while  the  matciials 
are  foft  -,  and  the  opening,  C,  may  be 
formed  by  a  plug  of  wood,  which  is 
removed  after  the  cone  is  finiflied.  Great  nicety  is  not  necefTary, 
and  the  whole  may  be  dune  by  the  hand. 

"When  the  cone  is  finilhcH,  allow  it  to  dry  as  before.  Then, 
if  a  few  chips  of  wood,  heath,  or  dried  grafs,  be  throva  into 
the  cylinder  at  A,  and  kindled  by  a  li^ght  applied  at  C,  thefe  will 
fct  on  fire  ihe  peat  and  coal  in  the  compofition  of  the  cone  that 
are  nest  the  cylinder. 

Owing  to  the  draught,  a  ittong  heat  will  iiTue  at  A,  and  Toon 
btiil  a  kettle  fufpended  over  it,  or  perform  any  culinary  purpofe 
rttjuircd. 

When  the  purpofe  is  obtained,  the  heat  is  inftantly  checked 
by  clapping  a  flat  (tone  on  the  aperture  at  A,  and  flopping  that 
at  C.  Thus  one  of  ihcl'c  cones  may  fervc  to  drefs  viduats  a 
long  time,  .ind  with  the  fmalleft  polFible  expenditure  of  fuel. 
Thofe  who  ufe  them,  ihould  always  have  a  new  one  ready  before 
the  old  one  wears  our. 

No  fort  of  coal  anfwers  fo  well  as  blind  coal  for  this  com- 
pound fpecics  of  fuel.  I  am  not  certain  if  I  have  ftated  the  pro- 
poriio;is  corredllyi  but  they  will  naturally  vary  a  little  as  the 
lmI  and  mofi  may  vary,  and  you  can  cauly  afcertain  them  by 

Vt'heii  this  is  done,  I  conceive  the  people  to  the  northward  of 
yim,  v/ho  have  fni;d!  patches  of  mofs,  might  find  it  their  advan- 
t:i^e  to  Lfe  your  blind  coal  as  their  common  fuel,  A  fingle  cart 
'.•,:d  w.iuld  Icrve  a  n'oderate  family  nearly  a  whole  year. 

iJiit  ai  the  Highi.ind  .Society  have  called  for  information  re* 

;HcLi;it;  thi;  cconomicii  ufs  of  fuel,  you  fhould  lay  the  Tcfult  of 

■'■  -j-perimcn'.s,  if  fucctfsfulj  before  them.    Your  coal  is  nearer 

thfi 
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the  fea  than  any  other  blind  coal  known  to  me  in  Scotland,  and 
might  prove  a  treafure  in  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Highlands 
where  the  moflcs  arc  cxhaufted  ;  and  even  where  this  is  not  thd 
cafe,  it  might  fave  the  labour  of  cuttings  drying,  and  carrying 
on  the  backs  of  fhelries,  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  peats  as  are 
neceflary  for  the  confumption. 

Having  dated  the  fubftance  of  many  converfations  I  had  with 
the  Dutch  gentleman  alluded  to,  I  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  he 
was  a  (kilful  defigner,  and  often  exhibited  fudden  (ketches  to  il- 
luftrate  his  meaning — whether  they  refpeQed  the  forms  into 
which  his  materials  were  to  be  faOiioned,  or  the  mode  of  build- 
ing them,  fo  as  to  compofe  a  ftrong  and  durable  fire.  I  regret 
I  did  not  take  notes  of  his  converfations,  or  preferve  his  (ketches, 
and  that  I  have  only  memory  to  rely  on  for  the  accuracy  of  what 
I  have  detailed.  From  perfonal  knowledge,  I  can  affirm,  that  the 
plans  I  have  defcribed,  (if  proved,  and  rendered  eafy  by  previous 
experiments),  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  a  great  part 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

But  I  conceive  there  are  many  ways  in  which  you  may  emjilo^f 
your  blind  coal,  arifmg  from  its  local  (ituation,  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  exportation.  Its  utility,  in  drying  malt,  and  cvcr^ 
fpecies  of  grain,  has  been  long  known  \  though  the  confumption 
in  this  way  would  be  too  limited  to  warrant  (inking  pits,  and 
conftrucling  expenfive  machinery.  Its  power  in  burning  lime- 
ilone  is  aifo  generally  known,  and  happily,  yon  have  limeftone 
contiguous  to  this  coal,  capable  of  enduring,  without  melting, 
the  moft  fervent  heat  your  coal  can  excite. 

All  naturallfts  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  blind  coal  confifts 
of  carbon  diveiled  of  petroleum,  and  other  evaporable  ingredients 
which  are  ufually  combined  with  coal.  Your  (iery  philofophers 
aflerr,  that  thefe  ingtedients  were  originally  combined  with  the 
blind,  in  the  fame  way  as  they  are  now  found  combined  with 
other  coals,  but  that  they  had  been  evaporated  and  expelled  by 
fubterraneous  heat.  Your  watery  philofophers  account  for  the 
fa£l  in  a  different  manner.  I  (liall  leave  fire  and  water  to  fettle 
their  differences  the  beil  way  th^y  can,  and  &all  only  remark, 
that  our  world-makers  feem  not  to  have  contemplated  nature^ 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  few  foflfil  chips  arranged  ia  a 
cabinet,  or  they  would  have  feea  fa£ts  very  inconfiftent  with 
their  theories. 

But  the  fa£l,  that  blind  Coal  is  carbon,  feems  to  be  well  afceiv 
taincd  :  and,  fince  there  are  no  vifible  marks  of  fulphur  in  the 
compofition  of  your  coal,  I  conceive  it  may  be  advantageoufly 
ufed  for  raifmg  a  welding  heat  in  fmiths*  forges. 

If  found  difficult  to  heat  in  the  open  air,  or  to  fly  off  in  pieces, 
as  that  fpecies  of  coal  has  a  tendency  to  do.  It  may  be  enclofed 
in  a  chamber  made  of  fire-clay  or  brick^  having  apertures  to  ad. 
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mtt  the  iron9  that  were  to  be  heated.  Bitumiimted  coal  does  not 
raife  the  welding  heat,  till  after  the  evaporable  ingredients  are. 
expelled  from  it,  and  the  Te£duum  is  ■converted  into  coak  or 
carbon. 

Now«  the  blind  coal  is  already  ia  this  ftate,  with  the  advantage 
of  being  almoft  wholly  <:«1x)n,  with  hardly  any  mixture  of 
earths. 

I  alfo  conceive  that  your  Hind  coal  raieht  be  advantageoafly 
T^tA  in  brafs  founderles,  and  in  all  thofe  furnaces  where  it  is 
necefTary  to  calcine  the  coal,  that  is,  to  evaporate  the  bitumes 
from  it  before  it  is  applied. 

As  you  have  great  quantities  of  excellent  ironftone,  I  concei? e 
it  may  be  ttfeful  to  afcertain  whether  your  blind  coal  might  not 
be  ttfed  inftead  of  coalc,  for  charging  blaft- furnaces  in  the  fmelt* 
ing  pf  iron. 

Thefe  things  are  only  propofed  as  fubje£is  of  inveftigation  ; 
and  if  blind  coal  be  found.^  in  all  cafes,  to  anfwer  where  coak  is 
now  ufed,  the  trouble  and  expence  of  calcining  the  coal  will  not 
only  be  faved,  and  a  coaGderable  <)uantity  of  carbon,  now  una« 
voidably  confumed  during  the  procefs  of  coaking  or  calcining 
the  coal,  but  a  much  fiercer  heat  will  be  excited.    I  remain,  &c. 

James  Headricc. 
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Agricultural  Intelliosnce. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  iaft  Number,  the  weather,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  vgriablet  often  ungenial  and  unfavourable  to  the  grow* 
ing  crops  of  grain,  though,  generally  fpeaktng,  friendly  to  the  growth 
of  crafs  and  other  leguminous  plants*  The  quarter  commenced  with 
eoM,  fliarp  weather,  which,  however,  being  dry,  proved  favourable  to 
the  wotlLtng  of  turnip  and  fallow  land  ;  but  the  chief  complaint  in  June 
was  a  want  of  fun(hine  and  heat,  whicb,  cf  courfe,  kept  every  arttde 
ixhind.  The  beginning  of  July  was  more  complacent,  and  every  thing 
then  pufhed  on  with  rapidity ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  month  proved 
inore  unkindly,  and  (ince  the  2iil,  boifterous  winds  and  heavy  (howerS| 
CbUowed  often  with  clofe  fogs  have  been  very  prevalent. 
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From  the  iotcUigtnce  communicated  to  us  by  our  nu 
dentsy  it  would  appear  that  an  uoiformity  of  weather  has 
fure  prevailed  over  the  whole  ifland,  at  leaft  that  any  (light 
ence  therein  may  be  attributed  to  local  circumflances. 
quantity  of  rain  has  fiallen  in  every  diftri£t,  and  the  want 
been  likewife  felt  in  all*     Every  account  concurs  with  oi 
the  harveft  will  at  leaft  be  fourteen  days  later  than  lad  yeai 
circumflances  been  fimibr,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  windii 
^rmers'  labours  could»  as  with  one  confent,  have  been  i 
poned* 

The  late  rains,  it  is  belieyed,  have  injured  the  wheats  i 
degree ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  dread  that  a  continuation  c 
will  ultimately  prove  eminently  prejudicial*  In  fome  diftri 
and  mildew  have  been  difcovered«  and  in  others  the  red  oak 
been  obfervcd  very  extenfivdy.  At  this  time,  it  would  1 
any  thing  like  a  predidion  concerning  the  confequences  c 
becaufe  they  may  be  Icflened  or  increafed  according  to  th 
after  weather.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing,  that 
of  the  wheat  crop  abundantly  juftifies  the  opinions  given  ir 
reviewing  Sir  Jofeph  Banks'n  pamphlet  on  the  difeafes  of  \hi 

We  faid  in  the  February  Number,  that  the  manufa£iuri 
tile  interefts  would  attempt  to  get  the  corn  law,  paffed  i 
feilion,  repealed  or  amended ;  and  exhorted  the  hnded  intei 
ward  and  defend  themfclves.  Our  predidion  is  accomplift 
exhortation  proved  firuitlefs  and  unavailing.  Indeed,  whil 
met  in  thousands,  and  (igned  petitions  for  a  repeal,  the  lai 
mained  fail  afleep,  and  patiently  allowed  their  adverfaries 
pleafed.  As  the  amendments  made  extend  to  Scotland  oi 
Members  did  not  interfere  ;  oonfequently,  a  fmall  and  ineffc 
was  given  to  the  meafurr. 

Our  readers  may  wifh  to  know  the  nature  of  the  am 
We  (hall  detail  them  briefly,  leaving  the  commentary  to  a 
i^.  The  import  and  export  of  grain  into  Scotland  is>  after  i 
1805,  to  be  regulated  by  the  average  prices  of  the  twelve 
d\Jiri6is^  and  not  by  any  reference  to  the  average  prices 
where  the  grain  is  to  be  confumed.     2//,  The  export  of 
is  the  average  of  the  Englifh  maritime  diftridn,  nwiy  be  llo 
tri£l,  when  the  prices  in  fuch  di(lri£l,  during  the  precedir 
the  import  rates.     3^/,  Permiflion  for  importing  grain  fron 
Ionics  in  America  is  extended  to  fix  months.     In  fa£l,  th 
tereft  have,  as  ufual,  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  for,  thoi 
rates  of  the  preceding  feflions  are  nominally  retained,  grain 
ed  into  Scotland  when  prices  are  mnch  below  thefe  rates. 
bill  (hall  be  given  in  our  next  Number. 

The  grain  markets,  however,  in  defiance  of  the  new  bill 
vanccd  confiderably,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  a  dcclenfioi 
crop  is  harvefted.   *  It  has  been  found,  that  every  exertion 
not  permanently  reduce  the  price  of  grain  ;  and,  latterly, 
ported  have  been  fo  inferior,  that,  in  many  cafes^  they  co 
without  a  confiderable  ada\ixtarc» 
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Thi8  has  been  an  excellent  grafs  fcafon,  and,  of  courfe»  the  demand  for 
lean  (lock  has  been  great.  The  turnip  crop  has  alfo  fucceeded  in  almoft 
every  di(lri6t,  ^hich  nccefTarily  will  continue  the  demand  for  a  ttmCy  though 
eventually  a  glut  in  the  market  may  therel  •  be  produced.  The  value  of 
labour  has  lately  increafed  prodigloufly,  though  this  circumilancei  with' 
much  apparent  juflice,  is  not  by  many  people  confidered  as  tending  to  the 
injury  of  the  agricultiirift.  If  he  pays  a  higher  price  for  labour,  the  con- 
fumer  is  thereby  enabled  to  afford  a  higher  price  for  the  produftions  of  the 
foil,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  the  latter  is  provided  with  the 
means  of  procuring  more  of  the  neceiTaries  of  life  ;  and  thus  the  balamrc  rt- 
xnains  flill  nearly  in  equilibrio. 

A  copy  of  the  new  Property  Tax  Bill  has  juft  been  received  from  Lon- 
don ;  and,  from  a  curfory  examination  thereof,  we  are  enabled  to  fay,  that  the 
amendments  now  made  on  the  former  complicated  and  multifariotis  aft  will 
tend  to  fimplify  the  aflefimcnt  and  colleftion  of  that  tax.  We  fhould  have 
been  happy  could  we  have  added,  that  the  relief  merited  by  agriculturifts 
had  formed  a  part  of  this  bill ;  but,  as  the  old  criterion  for  afcertaining 
their  incomes  is  dill  retained,  very  little  benefit  to  them  will,  fo  far  as  we 
have  invcfligated  the  fubjeft,  accrue  from  the  recent  ftatute. 

The  Publifhers  of  this  Work,  in  imitation  of  the  budable  and  praife* 
worthy  example  fet  them  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  are  fo  good  as 
to  authorife  us  to  offer,  in  their  name,  a  gold  medal  of  five  guineas  value, 
Or  that  fum  in  money,  to  the  author  of  tlie  beft  EfFay  on  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Wheat.  Competitors  will,  therefore,  pleafe  tranf- 
mit  their  Effays  on  or  before  the  firft  day  of  January  1806,  encloGng  a  feal* 
ed  note,  with  their  defignation  and  addrefs,  and  marking  on  the  cover 
thereof  the  diflinguifliing  motto  of  their  paper  ;  none  of  which  notes  fhall 
be  opened,  except  the  one  which  belongs  to  the  fuccefsful  competitor.— - 


Extracts  from  private  Correspokdekce, 

SCOTLAND. 

Ul^innfhh'C  ^tarterly  Repovtm 

The  weather  was  cold  and  backward  till  the  fecond  week  of  June,  when 
fome  genial  rains  were  received  ;  but  their  effc£ls  were  in  a  great  mcafurtf 
loft,  in  confequence  of  being  fucceeded  by  cold  northerly  winds.  Tha 
grain  crops  at  that  time  were  in  a  very  backward  ftat^  though,  latterly, 
they  look  much  better  than  might  have  been  expefted  from  previous  cir- 
cumflances.  Hay,  however,  is  a  deficient  crop,  being  ftinted  by  the  cc^d 
in  May,  tliough  the  paflure  fields,  ^^hich  were  long  bare,  are  now  much 
recovered.  Owing  to  tlie  want  of  grafs  in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon| 
not  much  has  been  done  in  the  cattle  trade  ;  but  latterly  a  dem&nd  has  ap- 
peared, and  prices  have  been  o/Fered  which  will  foon  infure  a  fale.  The 
drain  of  cattle  from  this  diftrictf  lail  fall,  was  fo  great,  as  to  induce  many 
armers  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  of  felling  ;  ar.d  thefe  circumilaDCCS}  combined| 
icca^"^i?M  a  gnjatcr  delay  than  cullomarily  happens* 
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Little  grain  remains  on  hand,  and  from  the  paucity  of  Cdes,  it  is  im- 
prafUcable  to  quote  a  regular  fcale  of  prices.  Turnips  were  put  well  intQ 
the  ground^  and  the  plants,  which  are  abundant,  prefcnt  a  moft  healthy 
and  vigorous  afp^ft*  Rain  ha^  fallen  plentifully  for  fome  days  paft,  which^ 
however  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops^  is  highly  unfavourable  to  hay  har- 
vell,  which  is  now  in  hand. — Juljf  16. 

Letter  from  Upper  Annandale^  1  %ih  July. 

<  The  fummer  commenced  with  cold  and  drought,  which  adi^fled  the 
padures  and  fown  grafles  very  much^-^lackened  the  earlieft  potatoes,  and 
alfo  ihe  blofToiss  of  fruit  trees  and  bufhes, — retarded  the  growth  of  mea- 
(lowsy — and  rendered  the  oats  on  poor  fhallow  foils  dwar(i(h  ;  but  the  oats 
and  barley,  in  deep  or  rich  lands,  were  little  afiFeded.  The  plentiful  raioa 
that  fell  in  June  revived  fome  languiihing  crops,  and  brought  others  rapidlj 
on ;  and  the  fine  weather  of  the  Uft  ten  days  has  enabled  farmers  to  cur 
down  the  earlicfl  fown  gralFes,  and  to  make  them  into  fummer  ricks,  with* 
out  their  being  touched  by  rain.  The  pre&nt  afpt^  of  crops  in  this  dif* 
tri6i  is  nearly  as  follows. 

<  Bailey,  in  the  ear,  an  abundant  crop.  Oatt  fhooting,  and  moAly  a 
good  crop  ;  Spots  dwarfifli,  and  particular  fields  over  luxuriant.  .  Potato^ 
fncTj  where  good.  S^nvn  Grajfet  in  general  very  light ;  but  a  decent  crop 
on  lands  well  dreffed,  if  alfo  well  bainedy  through  la  ft  winter.  Mtad^^tat 
later  than  lad  feafon,  and  probably  lighter.  Pqftures  much  improved  by 
the  June  rains,  and  prefent  heat.  Turnips  generally  promifiog,  and  moiUj 
hoeing  and  fingling  out ;  SwediHi  turnips  well  fpread.  IVb^at  appears  wellf 
but  is  here  only  in  fmall  quantities.  /Va-x,  in  general,  exceedingly  thin  and 
bad.  Pr'tcfs  of  cattle  and  fheep  declined  much,  but  have  rifen  again  of 
late  ;  and  Wool  is  in  demand,  at  an  advance,  efpccially  fine  qualities.  Meat 
continues  at  6d.  per  lib.,  and  oatmeal  fteady  at  28.  6d.  per  ilone.  Sowa 
hay  icd.  per  itonc  of  24  Hb. ' 

Mora\Jblre  ^arUrly  Report, 

The  growing  crops  in  this  county,  efpecially  wheat  and  oats,  wear  a 
mod  promifing  appearance  ;  if  any  partial  failure,  it  is  in  barley.  Wheal 
feenxs  to  have  efcaped  the  blight ;  but  in  fome  fields  fmutt  is  too  much  dif- 
cerned.  The  great  dant^er  to  be  apprehended  is  from  over  luxuriancy,  if 
the  weather  fcts  in  wet,  as  the  crop  in  general  will  be  fome  weeks  later 
than  lad  feafon.  The  ^rrain  markets  clofed  with  a  deady  demand.  Wheat 
353.10408.;  Barley  249.  to  258.;  and  Oats  173.  to  183.  per  boll,  Siirling^ 
Ihire  wheat  and  barley  meafure.  The  late  permiifion  for  the  didillers  t9 
work  on  id  0£tober  in  phice  of  loth  November,  by  whomfoever  propofed* 
ha4  been  a  mod  beneficial  meafure  for  the  landed  and  farming  intered  of 
the  north,  and  the  promoter  deferves  their  bed  thanks ;  without  this  tok* 
rati#n,  large  quantities  of  inferior  bear,  which  is  now  fold  off  at  fair  price8i» 
mud  have  lain  on  hand,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  gone  to  the  feeding  o£ 
hogs. 

Hay  is  a  middling  crop.  Padure  abundant  fince  the  late  favourable 
change  of  weather ;  and  lean  (lock  have,  within  thcfe  three  weeks,  exp&> 
ricnced  a  rife  in  price,  with  rea(^y  fale. 

Potatoes  arc  good  ;  turnip  hut  partially  fo« 
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'  Some  farmers  among  us  are  now  begun  to  fow  rape  after  die  netliod 
pra&ifed  in  Northumberland,  to  be  eat  ofiF  the  nx)und  by  (beep  and  cattk 
previous  to  its  being  ploughed  up  for  wheat.  The  expetiment  is  not  jet 
brought  to  maturity,  although  little  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  fucdeb. 

Two  difierent  croffes  of  fherp,  the  one  for  a  hill,  the  other  for  a  low 
coimtry  diibridl,  have  been  lately  attempted  in  this  county  |  the  fonner  by 
an  intelligent  farmer,  is  from  a  South-Down  tup  (brought  north  by  Jofeph 
King  £^.  of  NewniiU),  fine  wool,  long^bodicd,  black  face  and  legs,  with 
common  black-faced  hill  ewes.  The  Highland  (hephetdf  who  had  charge 
of  the  flock  in  which  this  change  vras  introduced,  was  at  firfl  moft  avene 
to  it,  fearing  the  crofs  would  neither  ftand  the  winter^  nor  forage  fb  well 
in  the  hills,  although  fatisfied  that  both  wool  and  carcafe  would  be  mate- 
rially benefited.  In  all  rcfpeAs,  he  is  nqiir  quite  rrcowfilrd  to  this  dilco- 
very  of  his  mailer's  (for  here  it  was  neier  known  before)  }  and d»  mimi 
will  be  amply  repaid,  having  fokl  his  wool  from  this  crofs  at  ass.  per  ftooe 
tif  24  Englifh  lib.,  while  for  the  Highland  wool  he  only  obtained  IC8.» 
both  unwaflied.  If  any  hill  (heep  farmer  has  a  mind  to  try  the  experiment, 
fome  half-bred  tups  may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  fisaetary  of  the  Mo- 
raylliire  Farming  Club. 

The  other  brood  alluded  to,  is  from  fmall  white  ewes,  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  crofTed  with  Difhley  tups.  Many  of  thofo  ewes*  when  judi- 
cioufly  picked  out,  are  found  very  handfome,  uncommonly  iaaSL  in  thi 
bone,  fine  wooled,  make  excellent  nurfes,  and,  if  moderately  well  fed  diu> 
ing  winter,  feldom  fuffcr  in  lambing.  The  wool  finm  this  crois  readily 
fold  this  fcafon  at  258.  per  flone ;  and  the  flefh  feems  better  adapted  for 
thofe  counties  where  the  coalheavers'  mutton  has  not  got  into  voguep  or 
where,  from  its  fize,  the  fale  of  fuch  is  with  difi&culty  effe£led.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  found  to  anfwer  particularly  well  in  the  lower  diftri£U  of  this 
county,  and  is  worth  trying  in  fimilar  fituations  over  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  cfpc cially  north  of  the  Forth. 

N.  B. — Since  the  above  was  ^Tote,  fome  of  our  befl  wheat  fields  have 
been  attacked  by  bhght ;  and  as  the  weather  is  wet,  and  much  of  the 
grain  under  the  blooming  procefs,    an  increafe  of  the  malady  may  be 

dreaded. July  27. 

Banffshire  ^arierly  Report. 

A  long  trad  of  cold  weather,  which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  lafl 
month,  kept  our  crops  long  in  a  very  backward  ftate.  Since  that  period, 
we  have  experienced  a  favourable  change,  and  things  ai^  now  puftung  on 
with  great  rapidity.  The  barley  flill  continues  very  defie^ive,  particularly 
where  fown  after  tuniip  ;  a  failure  now  very  prevalent  with  land  upon  a  re- 
tentive bottom  :  perhaps  this  may  in  fome  meafiue  be  owing  to  de  injury 
done  to  the  foil  by  carting  off  the  turnip.  Oats  in  fuch  cafes  fucceed  bdker, 
and  are  frequently  fubllituted.  The  harvcft  mull  be  a  late  one,  which  of 
courfe  will  render  it  a  precarious  bufmcfs  in  fuch  a  climate  as  ourSf  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  more  favourable  fituations.  The  moft  of  our  grain  yras 
brought  to  market  fome  time  ago,  at  leafl  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fanner ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  wc  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  witk  the  fides  and 
produce  of  laii  year,  as  it  beings  iis  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  high  frice 
nf  i&]v^iir  and  various  other  cxpenccs,  than  had  happened  for  fome  years 

paft. 
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paft.  Our  hay  crop  turns  out  much  better  than  was  expe6led ;  and  tte* 
yaltures  now  prefent  a  luxuriant  appearaace.  For  the  laH  two  or  three^ 
markets,  cattle  in  good  condition  were  more  in  demand,  and  prices  rsK 
ther  advancing.  Little  confunipt  in  the  butcher  market.  Beef,-  jd.  to 
7d.  per  lib.  Amfterdam. 

The  turnips  look  very  healthy,  having  for  the  mod  part  made  a  gpod' 
braird,  and  eCcaped  the  ravages  of  the  fly  y  and  what  wheat  we  have  has 
all  along  maintained  a  good  appearance  ;  fo  tliat  if  the  next  month  is  favour* 

able,  a  coniiderable  return  may  be  expelled  from  this  article. J^ufy  25* 

Angus  garter Jy  Report^  25/A  yul}\ 

Tlie  moderate  rains  which  have  fallen,  at  intervals  highly  feafonable  and 
convenient  for  the  country,  (nice  the  Erft  week  of  June,  have  greatly  im» 
proved  the  crops  of  every  kind,  particularly  hay  and  palhire-grafs,  which 
had  fuffered  conHderably  from  the  preceding  hard,  cold»  chiUiiig  weather  in 
April  and  May  ;  and,  confequently,  the  cattle  markets  all  around  kept 
dull  till  St  Peters  at  Forfar,  the  3d  inftant^  when  buiinefs  of  that  kind 
began  to  revive.  On  Tuefday,  1 6th,  at  Stobs  fair  near  Dundee,  a  brilk 
fale  commenced  ;  and,  there  being  feveral  Englifh  deal'ers,.  goad  prices  were 
agoin  T.  Thurfday  the  1 8th,  at  Paddy  fair  in  the  Meams,  a  greater  nuin* 
ber  of  dealers  from  the  foutb,  and  hfgher  prices  than  had  been  known  there^ 
as  is  faid,  for  a  long  while  before.  And,  yefterday,  the  24th,.  the  hifl  ouup* 
ket  of  Kirriemuir,  very  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  former. 

Wheats  look  fmilingly  rich.  Barley  in  feversd  places  rather  thin^  but  no 
appearance  of  deficiency.  The  profpe^  of  Peas,  as  aUb  of  Xint,  generally 
encouraging.  Hay  harveit  well  advanced,,  and  the  crop  good  ;  not  Mkely  to 
go  above  6d.,  if  fo  high,  the  ftone  weight.  Fruit  is  a  fbanty  crop  ge» 
nerally.  An  antidote,  more  effedlual,  and  of  eafler  apphcacion,.  than  m^ 
tlicrto  propofed,  much  wanted  againft  the  caterpillar^  whofe  ravages  upoa 
the  bulh  foliage  of  this  feaiion  are  like  to  know  no  bcrnnds.  Meat  ftiS 
high  ;  Beef  and  Mutton  7d.,  Lamb  6d.  per  lib.  Odds  of  308.  were 
lately  given  at  our  ports  for  barley  of  lad  crop,  and  a  guinea  offered  for  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  the  new.  Our  Hars,  annually  and  monthly,  from 
Candlemas  lail  to  this  date  inclufive,  iiand  as  below. 
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Invemejsjlnrt  ^arterly  Rtport. 

The  weather  was  extremely  cold  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  fine  warm 

ratos  fct  in,  which  benefited  the  gprowing  crops  very  much  ;  and  now  as 

abundant  crop  may  be  expedled,  though  the  harvefl  wiU  be  fully  two  weekt 

later  than  iu  laft  feafoc.     Some  fidds  of  barky  will  probably  be  ready  for 
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the  (ickle  by  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  but  a  general  harveft  cannot  be  expeded 
fooner  than  the  fecond  week  of  September. 

Grain,  the  fale  of  which  had  llagnated  much  in  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  has  lately  had  a  bride  demand.  Barley  in  particular  hat  been  much 
in  requeft,  and  great  quant  it  ieit  have  been  (hipped  for  the  fouthward.  Sheep 
and  wool  have  advanced  in  price.  At  Fort- William  market,  where  moft 
of  the  iheep  and  wool  of  tlie  North  Highlands  are  fold,  wedder  Iambi 
fold  at  78.  to  7s.  6d. ;  wedder  fhcep  20a.  to  21s. ;  cad  ewes  8s.  to  lof. ; 
wool  uofmeared  9s.  6d.  per  Scotch  Hone  ;  ditto  tarred  7&«  6d.  All  thefe 
articles  have  rifen  higher  (luce  the  market,  and  (ales  continue  to  go  on 
briflcly.  The  fale  of  cattle  has  been  duller  than  that  of  fheeps  and  fewer 
have  gone  fouthward  than  in  former  years.  Accommodation  at  the  banks 
being  rather  limited,  prevents  piirchafers  from  making  cxtenfive  fpecula- 
tionp. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  going  forward  with  fpirit  ;  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  work  people  at  this  fide  have  been  employed  in  making  a 
new  bed  for  the  river  Ncfs,  at  a  place  where  the  canal  goes  into  the  okl 
channel.  The  firft  lock  is  confiderably  advanced  ;  and,  in  fhort,  much 
progrefs  is  made  in  every  d(^partment.  The  effeds  of  thai  national  under- 
taking on  the  value  of  labour  are  now,  however,  feverely  felts  as  a  good 
hand  cannot  be  got  to  work  by  the  day  at  lefs  than  2s.  3d.  or  28.  6d. ; 
and  38.  6d.  per  day,  befides  drink,  is  given  for  cutting  hay.  Thefe  high 
wages  are  occaHoncd  by  the  principal  contradlors  at  the  canal  fetting  out 
fmall  pieces  of  the  work  to  inferior  undertakers,  who  each  have  a  fquad  uf 
iix  or  eight  below  them  ;  and  as  the  undertaker  wheels  the  firft  barrow,  he 
mud  bribe  high,  fo  as  the  fquad  may  keep  up  with  him.  About  one 
thoufand  hands  are  employed  at  this  end  of  the  canal ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  ailoni(hment,  that  this  number  has  not  increafed  the  confumption  of 

butcher  meat  in  the  fmalleft  degree. Jfufy  25. 

Mid' Lothian  ^arterly  Report, 

The  fummer  throughout  has  been  exircmcly  favourable  for  dreffing  fal- 
lows and  drilled  crops  of  every  denomination.  The  turnips  have  come  up 
freely,  and  hitherto  met  with  no  check  from  the  caterpillar.  Thefe,  a« 
well  as  the  fallows,  are  in  a  date  of  great  forwardnefe,  and  in  fine  culture. 

Whtat  and  beans  are  luxuriant,  and  at  prefent  greatly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  weather  :  much  rain  would  prove  ruinous  to  both  thefe  crops.  Oatt 
and  barley  may  be  deemed  a  fair  average  crop.  Many  fields  of  the  latter 
are,  however,  rather  flight,  and  in  a  degree  of  foulnefs  incoufideat  with 
improved  agriculture. 

Notwithdanding  thefe  favourable  appearances,  the  die  is  not  yet  cad  : 
for  the  crops  at  prefent  are  certainly  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  later  than 
ordinary  ;  fo  that  a  great  deal  dill  depends  upon  the  enCuing  month. 

The  potato  fields  look  well,  and  are  perhaps  more  free  of  the  curl  than 
in  fome  f<umer  years. 

Hay  is  a  good  crop,  and  the  quality  excellent,  where  it  has  been  got  up 

during  the  previous  fine  weather  ;  but  mower:>  have  been  fcarce.     In  fom^ 

ItdnCts  they  are  only  in  the  midd  of  hay  harvell,  and  in  others  they  have 

lot  yet  hrgnn.     The  buyers  (fomediing  like  the  manufadurers}  think  that 

^'"{hc  to  have  hay  at  the  fame  rate  for  which  they  ufed  to  buy  it  iii 

good 
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"good  fedfons  twinity  years  fince,  and  are  offering  6d«  per  ftooe  of  as  lib; 
The  growers  with  more  reafon  fay,  that  with  double  rents  and  triple 
wageS)  with  a  tr^n  of  hardens  addiiional^  and  unkhown  twenty  years  ago^ 
that  even  with  a  good  crop  and  improved  management^  they  cannot  afford 
hay  for  lefs  than  8d.  per  ftone ;  and  there  the  matter  refts;  Mowers  twen- 
ty years  iince  were  1 5d.  a  day  ;  this  year,  384  6d.  and  4s.  a  day»  befidcft 
beefy  or  48.  3d.  without  beer. 

The  paflures  in  general  are  good  ;  and  the  demand  both  for  cattle  and 
fheep  to  England  confiderable,  at  rather  increafed  prices^  Beef .  at.  Edin^ 
burgh,  of  equal  quality,  brings  rather  more  money,  (inking  the  ofial,  thaii 
during  the  winter  and  fpring  months — ^fay  9s.  and  98.  6d.  per  ftone  of 

17-1  lib.     The  ilack-yards  are  nearly  empty. '"^jf^y  ^6. 

Letter  from  Gtafgonv^  July  26, 

*  The  Iri(h  ports  having  been  fhut  againft  the  exportation  of  all  kinds 
of  grain,  wheat  excepted,  for  the  laft  three  months,  our  importation  from 
thence  was  confined  to  a  few  cargoes  of  oats,  (hipped  before  the  laft  quar- 
ter-day. This,  however,  together  with  fome  cargoes  from  Northumber- 
land and  the  north  of  Scotland,  have  kept  our  market  abundantly  fupplied 
with  that  fort  of  grain.  About  10,000  bolls  of  wheat,  imported  frocn 
Dantzic  into  Leith  and  Grangemouth,  came  to  this  market.  This  has 
been  our  chief  foreign  fupply,  the  deficiency  of  which  has  been  amplf 
made  up  by  the  adjacent  country,  which,  laft  year,  mufl:  have  yielded  far 
beyond  expedation. 

*  The  country  at  prefent  has  a  fine  appearance.  Should  the  weather  fet 
in  dry  and  funny,  we  may  look  forward  for  an  abundant  xrop.  At  prefent 
we  are  bufy  at  hay  harveft  ;  and  fhould  we  have  dry  weather  for  a  few 
weeks,  it  will  be  got  up  in  fine  order.  This  crop  has  turned  out  weightier 
by  much  than  was  once  expeAed.  Our  potatoes  bid  fair  to  yield  a  fine 
crop.     Annexed  you  have  a  ftate  of  our  Markets. 

*  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  July  16. 
Dantzic  Wheat         -         40s.  to  42s.  per  boll  of  240  lib. 
Canada  ditto         -  408.  —  458.     ditto     ditto. 

Britifh  ditto  -  438.  —  468.     ditto  Linlithgow  meafure; 

Barley         -  .  348.  —  373.     ditto  Stirling  ditto. 

Bear  -  -  308.  —  34s.     ditto    ditto     ditto; 

Potato  Oats  -  25s,  —  268.  6d.  do.  ditto     ditto. 

Common  ditto         -  lis.  —  23s.     ditto    ditto     ditto. 

Irifh  ditto  -  248.  —  258.     ditto  of  264  lib. 

Old  Hay,  i  od.  per  ftone. — New  ditto,  7d.  to  8d.  * 
Aherdecnjblre  ^arterly  Report* 

The  weather  which  fet  in  cold  towards  the  end  of  April,  continued  fd 
till  the  middle  of  June  ;  but  as  the  feed  fown  this  year  was  good^  and  ie^ 
fonably  laid  down,  and  as  there  were  frequent  falls  both  of  fnow  and  rai|i^ 
i^egetation  was  only  retarded  ;  the  plants  were  not  matenally  injured,  nti^ 
the  crop  thinned.  When  favourable  weather  retjumed,  the  growth  catoe 
Forward  with  a  moft  aftonifhing  rapidity  ;  and  the  laft  two  weeks  of  June» 
and  all  the  month  of  July  having  been  g^d,  crops  of  every  kind  proaixfe 
ihundance,  whether  they  confilt  of  wheati  of  bear,  of  oats^  or  of  peas  or 
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bcatrc.  llarvtft,  however,  will  be  f«jnc  weeks  later  tlniii  i>£iiiil  ;  and  upon 
the  lr.c;:ccding  months  wc  mull  yet  dcptrnd.  The  hay  crop  is  a  full  average 
o.ic :  in  many  placci*,  t)K  cuttin^r  Hiid  maUtnjr  w  far  advanced  ;  in  otheri. 
It  is  j'jit  begun.  Clover  has  beeir  particularly  luxiniant  this  year.  TIk; 
turnip- iced  cdine  up  very  rapidly  ;  tfie  carlieli  (own  loolu  uticomnnonly 
%vcl1,  and  the  lated  are  foUowiii^  apace.  Fotatoes  avc  not  far  forward,  hut 
liTC  UiQiSicn\\y  promifing.  I'he  palli^re-graGi,  whicli  kept  long  backward^ 
lias  lattly  tnendt'd  ranch  j  indeed,  in  ftw  fea(bns  has  it  been  better  iliao  for 
.^\  moiith  \ftdi  i  and  cattle  have,  dnrinjE;  that  time,  fold  more  readily,  and  at 
iiigher  price;-,  than  before.  Great  nnmbere  of  them  are  yuil  Jiow  on  their 
.v\ky  tu  l.ii^land.  Tliere  i«  very  liitle  oats  or  bear  reinauiing  on  band,  ex- 
c^  pt  iu  the  llackyardfi ;  the  demand  Ikavintr  increafed  for  chefc  articles 
iluring  tiK:  prcf;rnt  inoiitli,  and  the  price,  cfpecially  for  the  latter,  having; 
advnncifd  a  goud  deal.  Of  oat-meal  there  remains  in  the  county,  unfoM,  a 
eoniiderable  <iuantity,  there  having  been  Iklk  denund  lor  Uiai  "artick  diir* 
ing  the  feafon* — —^«6'  '^^• 

LethT  frovi  Falhlvl,  July  1 7. 
*  The  cold,  (harp  dry   weather,  noticed  at  the  ck>fe  of-laA    qnar^, 
continuing   after,  the  commencement  of   the  prefent^   kept  -the    paflboKe 
very  bare  for  a  long  time,  which  uccafioncd  eoniiderable  diiirefis :   they 
arc  now,  however,  much  mendtd^^     Hay,  from   the  fame  caufea,  is  but 
a  light  crop,  upon  the  whole,  in  this  diiilric^  although  fome  partial  gond 
fields  are  to  be   feen.     The  late  rains  anii   g.enial  weather  improved  the 
hay  greatly,  even  beyond  expedlatmn  ;  bnt  were  too  late  of  reaobiag  ua,  to 
recover  it  entirely.     The  hay  crop  is  therefore  below  afi  average  i  never- 
thelef?,    the  price  will  not  exceed^  if  it  even  reaches  6d.   per  :ftone  of 
32  lib.  Tron  ;  which  proves  inconteAibly,  that  although  the  confum^ion 
of  that  article  is  increafed,  the  quantity  prodtu^tsd  from  the  eat^nfive  quki- 
\ation'of  the  fown  gralTcs  is  really  above  the  demand  ;  and  unleb  faMcr^ 
fct  feriou^y  about  fome  mode  of  confuming  it  profitably  on  their  own 'pre- 
mifes,  it   uniil,  in  ordinary  years,  prove  a  very  drug  in  the  market,     it 
would  not  require  any  deep  knowledge  in  arithmetic,  to  fhow  how  very  in- 
adeqiiite,  now-a^days,  fuch  a  price  is  to  the  increafed  expence  of  producing 
it.     The  fccoitd  crop,  or  fo;;gage,  will  be  abundant.     The  corn  crops  is 
this  diiirlcV  are  npon  the  whole  good.     Wheat  and  beans  moft  ezceUenty 
and  certainly  promife  at  preient  to  be  above  an  average,  although  the  bt- 
ter  are  late,  and  the  former  fo  luxuriant,  that  very  little  rain  at  this  critic 
cal  feafon  v.*ould  do  great  mifchief.     Indeed,  while  I  am  writii)g  this  re- 
poit,  it  is  raining  pretty  heavy  :  the  wheat  fields  are  already  drooping 
their  liately  hcadj,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafl  two  hours,  partially  lodg- 
ed ;  but  if  the  rain  goes  off  foon,  they  will  probably  get  up  again.     Bar- 
ley and  oats  are  middling  crops*     Potatoes  look  well.     We  are  not  likely 
at  prefent  to  have  general  harved  under  four  or  five  weeks*     The  ((Eafoa 
liau  been  favourable  for  working  the  fnmmer  fallows,  an  important  coofi- 
deration  in  the  Carfe ;  and  as  the.  cultivation  of  wheat  ii  increafiogt  fo 
luckily  is  our  attention  turned  to  this  falutary,  and  with  ue  indifpen&blc 
procel's.     I  truft  we  (hall*  continue  fufficiently  old-fafhiooed,  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  it  by  any  alluring  promifes  of  advantage  to  be  derived  froia 
Hiuting  grcca  drilled  cropS|  to  the  total  cxcluiion  of  fuminer 'fallow  al- 
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togethrr.  On  a  part  of  my  fallow  break  of  lad  year,  I  tncd  wliat  I  hate 
always  heard  confidered  near  fully  equal  to  any  fallow,  a  drilled  gprcti 
crop  two  years  in  fucceffion.  The  crop  was  potatoes,  well  dunged  both 
years,  and  alfo  limed  the  fecond.  The  potatoes  were  of  excellent  quality* 
though  the  crop  was  not  large,  which  is  generally  the  crafe  on  clay  foil. 
The  rtft  of  the  field  was  completely  fummer-faUowed,  dunged,  and  alfn 
limed.  The  wheat  this  year  is  an  excelleqt  full  crop  on  both,  though 
fpwn  with  little  more  than  fix  pecks  per  Scotch  acre  ;  but  ilrikin^ly  bet- 
ter on  the  fallowed  portion.  This, .  however,  is  not  the  mofl  material  cir* 
cumftance  ;  for,  in  point  of  cleannefs,  the  fallowed  part  is  infinitely  fupe- 
lior,  which  no  doubt  mud  be  of  great  advantage  during  the  whole  rota- 
tion. Moreover,  the  fallow  procefs,  abftra^dly  confidered,  is  known  fo 
powerfully  to  promote  fertility,  that  a  much  f mailer  quantity  of  dung  i^ 
fufHcient  to  produce  this  defirable  effedt ;  and,  in  mo£L  fituations,  this  is  of* 
the  laft  importance.  Our  grain  market  was  for  fome  time  very  dull,  with 
a  declenfion  of  prices  ;  but  of  late  it  has  become  brifk  again,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  rife.  Wheat  may  be  quoted  about  46^.  per  boll  Linlithgow  ftand- 
ard  meafure ;  Deans,  23s.  ;  Barley,  368.  to  408.,  both  per  Stirlingfliire 
bull ;  but  the  lafl  is  in  a  great  meafure  nominal ;  for  there  is  very  little 
barley  in  the  market,  and  it  is  at  prefent  greedily  fought  after.  Oat-meal,  ' 
i6^d.  per  peck,  of  8  lib.  Dutch  weight.  There  is  (carcely  a  foiitary  (lack 
now  (landing  in  any  yard  in  all  our  neighbourhood  ;  but  l  underfland  the 
granaries  along  the  Canil  are  at  prefent  pretty  well  docked.  Our  butcher 
market  has  continued  very  fieady.  Beef  at  prefent  in  retail,  8d. ;  Mut- 
ton, pd. ;  Lamb,  yd.  ;  all  per  pound  Tron  of  22  ounces  £ngli(li.  The 
price  of  labourers  continues  to  rife ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them, 
even  in  this  populous  di(iri6t,  at  any  rate,  is  increafing  almoU  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree ;  fo  that  ferious  apprehenlions  are  entertained,  when  harveft  ar- 
rives, what  '\%  to  be  done  for  hands.  This  evil  will  be  aggravated,  from 
people's  fears  already  inducing  them  to  go  about  to  engage  before  hand 
fuch  as  can  be  picked  up.  Hay  cutters  are  getting  from  as.  6d.  to  3t<» 
per  day,  with  vietuals ;  and  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  acre  when  cut  by 
piece-work  :  lad  year,  it  was  done  for  38.  6d.  and  49.  per  acre;  Tbofe,  £ 
believe,  who  have  cut  by  day's  wages,  have  not  paid  lefs  than  68.  or  75. 
per  acre.  Jf  thefe  things  are  indications  of  increafing  profperity,  we  are 
unquciiionably  advancing  rapidly  to  the  very  fummit  of  national  greatnefs  ; 
if  they  are  evils,  they  will  probably  work  their  ofb  cure.  However  i^ 
may  be,  the  rent  of  every  fpot  of  ground  that  comes  into  the  market  aug- 
ments in  a  degree  that  excites  furprife,  even  with  thofe  who  ought  to  hare 
iume  judgment  in  thefe  matters.  ' 

Fife  ^arUrly  Report, 

Though  the  paAure  grafs  in  this  county  has  fuffered  for  trant  of  rain, 
of  which  very  little  has  fallen  for  near  two  months,  yet  none  of  the  visual 
crops  feem  to  have  beeo  in  the  leaft  checked  in  growth,  from  one  end  of 
the  county  to  the  other  ;  and  on  all  foils  and  climates,  the  crop  appears  to 
be  abundant,  where  the  land  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  dean  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  wheat  is  univerfally  good,  the  ear  large,  and  promlles;  if  fair  and 
favourable  weather  continue;  to  be  above  an  average  crop. 
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Barley  alfo  very  good,  efpecially  the  early  fowni  not  inferior  ta  hft 
year.  Oate  alfo  good  and  bulky,  and  very  Httle  laid  in  the  beft  foila^ 
Peas  and  beans  excellent ;  promife  to  be  well  podded,  not  being  over  luxu- 
riant in  ftraw. 

Hay  in  this  county,  in  general,  rather  a  light  crop,  but  confiderablf 
better  than  expe€^ed  a  month  ago.  The  price  expe6ied  to  be  about  3L 
per  hundred  ft  one.  In  general,  got  up  in  Bne  order ;  and  the  fecond  ccU* 
ting  advancing  fail,  as  rain  is  now  begun  to  faH  plentifully,  but  fo  gentlyr 
as  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  com  crops,  and  of  infinite  fervice  to  the 
grafs  and  potatoes,  which  wanted  nothing  but  mOifltnre  to  make  them  for 
certain  a  very  produftive  crop. 

Turnips.  In  no  feafon  have  thefedone  better  than  in  this  :  every  where 
good  ;  no  blanks  ;  nor  did  the  fiy  attack  them.  As  for  the  caterpillar^ 
It  isr  almoil  unknown  in  the  county. 

Flax.  This  crop  has  fnffered  more  for  want  of  rain  than  any  other, 
and  will  be  flxort  and  "unequal.  It  will  probably,  however,  produce  abun- 
dance of  good  feed  ;  and  by  faving  the  feed,  the  deficiency  in  value  may  be 
made  up  to  the  flax  raifer  :  For  hundreds  in  this  county  find,  from  expe- 
rience, that  Scots  flax,  feed  (where  Dutch  feed  was  fown  and  the  crop 
laved)  produces  flax,  equal  in  weight  and  finenefs  to  foreign  feed,  for 
one  year,  btit  degenerates  after.  A  good  deal  of  ruta  baga  is  fown,  not 
to  exclude  common  turnip,  but  for  fpring  feeding. 

Cattle  are  in  good  condKion,  and  numerous,  as  the  high  prices  occa* 
fioned  many  to  turn  their  attention  to  breeding  fome  years  ago.^^ii/)f  27* 

Twceddah  Quarterly  Report* 

Tke  months  of  April  and  May  prefenting  much  frofty  weather,  vegeta- 
tion was  of  courfe  greatly  impeded  ;  biK  the  feaibnable  June  rains,  and  the 
genial  heat  which  followed,  fet  every  thing  in  motion,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  barley,  brought  forward  a  moft  luxuriant  crop,  fo  far  as  cif' 
eumftances  will  permit  an  eftimation  to  be  made.  The  harveil,  however, 
will  be  lace,,  fully  fourteen  days  behind  that  of  laft  year  ;  and  few  evils  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  corn  farmer,  in  this  di(lri6^,  than  a  late  cutting 
and  ingathecing  of  tlie  crop^ 

Hay  harveft  is  in  hand.  Though  the  growth  of  grafs  was  checked  by 
cold  in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon,  yet  the  clovers,  which  laft  year  planted 
uncommonly  well,  maintained  themfelves  in  the  ground  till  favourable  wea- 
ther arrived,  when  a  rapid  growth  comoienced.  The  tunvip  crop,  which 
is  rather  on  a  larger  fcale  than  ufual,  is  healthy  and  thriving,  and  as  yet 
bae  been  ktp  both  of  the  %  and  the  caterpillar.  Sheep  markets  are  higher 
than  laft  year.  Wedder  bogs  at  Linton  markets  fold  fi^om  14s.  to  17s.  ; 
ftock  lambs  of  the  black-faced  kind  from  7s.  to  98. ;  Cheviot  lambs  from 
88.  to  128.  Wool  has  alfo  advanced- in  price.  The  rife  is  about  one  fixth 
more  than  what  was  given  laft  year.  The  keep  for  cattle  beiog  abun« 
dantf  has  inereafed  the  demand  for  that  article ;  and  good  horfes,  botlv 
ior  draught  and  the  faddle,  fully  maintain  the  late  high  prices.  Grain 
brings  nearly  the  fame .  prices  as  quoted  in  the  Haddington  weekly  lift* 
some  oats  remain  on  hand  ;  but  the  barley  crop  is  completely  exhanftcd^ 
3fjilj2J.. 
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Rofsjbtre  ^arierly  Report. 

We  have  the  profpc6l  of  an  abundant  crop  in  this  county ;  Hnd  noir 
wiih  for  dry,  warm  funihine,  to  bring  it  to  maturityy  as  the  copious  rains' 
during  the  prefent  week  will  enfnre  plenty  of  growth.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  haryeft  here,  even  of  early  oats,  fooner  than  September,  which 
is  fully  two  or  three  weeks  behind  laft  year.  Wheat,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fpring,  looked  in  many  cafes  indifferently,  and  threatened  to  be 
thin  and  light ;  but  fmce  it  fet  off  in  April,  it  has  continued  hedthy  and 
vigorous,  brought  forth  a  fine  ear,  and,  under  the  prefent  moitl  ftate  of 
the  weather,  has  a  better  chance  of  being  a  good  crop,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  than  if  it  had  promifed  more  at  an  early  periocL  Barleys,  in 
feveral  fields  that  were  early  fown,  will  be  a  light  crop,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  cold  weatlier  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Oats  and 
peas  generally  promife  well ;  though  it  is  to  be  fc&red  the  fetter  will  bo 
more  prodii^ive  in  ftraw  tlian  cum«  Few  beans  are  fown  in  this  county  5 
thofe  that  are,  have  a  luxuriant  growth,  and,  ha\4!ig  enjoyed  fine  wea^ 
ther  while  blooming,  may  be  expeAed  to'  turn  out  wdL  Hay  is  a  weighty 
crop,  but  by  no  means  has  a  favourable  harvcft  ieafon,,  being  aU  ilill  ex- 
pofed  during  this  foft  wet  weather.  Turnips  uniformly  brairded  well,  andL 
are  now  a  promifing  crop  ;  the  firft  fown  twice  hoed,  and  nearly  touch- 
ing in  the  rows.  It  however  deferves  to  be  noticed,  that  thofe  ibwn  ei- 
ther immediately  before  the  rains  we  had  on  the  lotli,  i  ith,  and  12th  of 
J«ne,  or  foon  there.tfter  when  the  land  was  in  a  raw  ^iate,  have  made  com- 
paratively poor  progrefs  ;  and  though  the  fowing  before  heavy  rains  can- 
not be  averted  or  forefeen,  ftill  we  fhould  have  a  little  patience  till  the 
land  is  again  in  a  proper  itate  for  fowing  ;  as,  by  fo  doing,  in  the  end  it 
will  be  found  that  there  will  be  gain  in  place  of  lofs  by  delay.  There 
has  been  no  attack  on  the  turnip  plants  tliis  fcafon  by  infcdls  ;  which 
^k;^er^•es  notice. 

There  was  fome  demand  for  cattle  in  this  coimty  during  the  month 
of  May  ;  but,  fince  that  time,  till  within  the  lail  eight  days,  there  has 
been  alnioil  nothing  doing.  Several  drowrs  ha\-e  now  come  into  this  and 
the  ncip;hbouring  counties  of  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs,  who  are  purchafing 
brilkly  :  3CS.  a  head  of  advance  in  price  has  been  obtained  on  three  year 
old  ilots  of  from  7I.  to  8L  value  ;  and  it  is  ajn^eeable  to  liear  of  the  de- 
mand in  the  foiith  country  markets  for  live  ftock,  which  will  prove  a  fea- 
I'onable  relief  to  tlie  north,  from  whence,  as  yet,  few  cattle  have  gone  this 
feafon.  Good  ftots,  in  frefh  condition,  are  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  Dutch 
itone,  finking  the  ofFaL  Highland  weddera,  riiing  four  years  old,  fell 
freely  at  from  20s.  to  21s;  caft  ewes  from  Ss.  6d,  to  ics.  ;  lambs  6?. 
Coarfe  fmeared  wool  7s.  6d.  ;  unfmeared  ditto  93.  6d.  ;  Cheviot  ditto  28s. 
per  Hone.  Corn  markets,  during  the  month  of  May,  and  till  the  middle  of 
.fune,  were  much  at  a  (land.  Since  that  period,  there  has  been  a  demand. 
Prefent  prices  are,  for  common  Oats,  from  i8s.  to  20s.;  Potato  ditto, 
fium  23s.  to  26s.  per  five  firlots  ;  Barley,  from  25s.  to  28?.  per  four  firlots  ; 
Peas  iSs.  per  boli  of  four  firlots  (24  pints  to  the  firlot)  ;  Wheat,  from 
36s.  to  405;.  per  Linlithgow  boll.  However,  any  thing  as  to  buying  and 
felling  corn  is  but  trifling,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  having  bccu  difpofcd  of 
fcwip  4:oiiiiJcrablc  time  ago*  ■      July  2  7. 
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Lelter  from  a  Gefitkmati  in  Kincardme/hfrtf  July  l^tb. 
f  The  weather,  durifig  the  prefent  month,  hatf  been  '  favourable  to 
vegetation,  and  the  cropft  have  improved  much.  The  hay  crop,  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon,  looktd  very  thin  and  poor,  will  in  ge- 
neral turn  out  a  middling  crop.  The  rye-grafe  has  failed  this  feafoa  | 
but  never  were  the  clovers  more  luxuriant^  of  in  greater  abundance* 
Many  farmers  have  fuffered  by  their  cattle  fweUing  on  ihe  do  vert*  I  wiHi 
fome  of  your  correfpondeuts  would  fay  wliat  they  give  their  cattle  when 
in  this  fituation.  The  cure,  here,  is  to  put  an  egg* (hell  iiiled  with  tar  over 
their  throats  ;  to  keep  them  in  condant  motion,  and  prevent  their  drinking 
water  ;  and,  if  very  bad,  to  ftab  them  in  the  fide  with  a  fmall  knife  under 
the  lower  rib.     When  not  foon  obferved,  thev  are  fure  to  be  loft. 

*  The  wheat  crop  has  much  improved.  Oats,  peds  and  beans  look 
f  iiceedingly  well,  and  promife  an  abundant  crop  ;  but  the  hear  is  thiq 
in  general  over  the  county.  The  market  for  grain  and  cattle  has  taken 
a  fudden  Aart  within  thtfe  four  weeks.  Oats  fetch  from  aos.  to  2is. ) 
Bear  from  2S8.  to  308.  per  boll,  and  a  quick  demand.  Cattle,  particu- 
larly good  two  and  three  year  old  dots,  have  advanced  from  t\yo  to  thr^ 
pounds  a  head. ' 

ExtraH  of  a  Letter  from  the  (RflriS  of  Carrie  k^  yuly  29. 

*  Thf.  ftatc  of  the  weatluer  ih  this  county,  for  upwards  of  three  mont-hi 
paft,  has  been  all  in  extremes.     The  dry  weather  began  about  the   1 2th  of 
-\pril,  and  continued,  with  httlc  interruption,  to  the  2f>th  or  23d  of  June, 
vvich  perpetual  cold  and  fruil  almo(l  every  night  ;  and,  for  eight  days  out 
of  ten,  we  had  the  wind  from  fome  point  of  the  north  :  fo  that,  at  one 
tinTif,  this  diilri£l  had  a  moil  unpromifing  appearance.     At  the  period 
above  mentioned,  the  crops  were  fcarce  covering  the  ground,     Rye-grafs 
appeared  10  be  extremely  deficient ;  and  the  paftures  were  fcarce  fufficient 
to  keep  tlie  cattle  alive.     Since  that  time,  with   the  gentle  (bowers  that 
fell,  ai:d   the   warmth  that   fucceeded,  there  has  a  degree  of  vegetation 
taken   place   that  feldom  occurs.      Crops  of  all  kindi  are  looking  well, 
more  cfpecially  oats,    which  is  the  prevailing  crop  in  this  part  of  ihc 
lountry  ;  and   '\i  the  remaining  part  of  the  feafon   continues  favourable, 
\^  i&  the  general  opinion  that  the  crop  will  exceed  an  average.     There 
is  only  one  thing   unfavoorable.      The  late  vegetation,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, muil  unavoidably  occafion  a  late  harveft,  unlefs  there  fhall  be  fuch 
a  continuance  of  drought  and  heat  as  is  fcarce  to  be  expected  in  this  cli- 
mate.    It  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  long  cold  weather,  and   the  fuc- 
cceding  moil  rapid  vegetation,  that  the  crops  in   general  are  uncommonly 
clean,  even  of  the  ufual  annual  weeds.     The  feafon  has  been   highly  fa- 
vourdulc  for  the  culture  of  turnips,   which  are  looking  well,  fo  far  as  they 
have  proceeded  ;  and   if  a  preference  is   to  be  given  to  any  part  of  the 
crop,  it  may  perhaps  be  giien   to  the   potatoes,   which  are  now  cultivated 
to  a  cotifiderablc  extent,  and  ate  univerfally  looking  well.     Many  farmers 
give  a  preftreuce  of  ihefe  to  turnip,  and  think  they  haye  a  better  crop 
after  the  former  than  the  latter.     As  this  is  contrary  to  common  ekpert- 
«.nce,  it  is  very  much  to  be  fufpcdlcd  that  it  mud  arife  from  mifmanage- 
witrjt  of  foQiC  kind  or  other. 

*•  The   giaiu   markets  have   continued   in   a  gradual  advauce.      Any 
'^t  •r.eal  that  is  to  be  had  is  juft  now  felling  at  x8d.  and  jB^d.  the 
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peck  ;  and  it  is  in  general  (caroe.  Lean  caiilc,  of  bte,  lave  Lad  a  brlflc 
Cic,  though  no  very  great  advance  in  prict ;  but  indeed  the  price  before 
wa6  fo  conllderable,  th&t  any  piatcrldl  advance  was  fcarce  tu  he  ex  peeled. 
The  falc  of  fat  cattle  here  being  for  the  mod  part  an  annual  one* 
baa  not  yet  takeu  place,  at  leaft  to  any  exicnt  ;  but  there  arc  naany 
circumiiai-jces  which  indicate  that  the  prices  cannot  be  low,  othcrwife 
the  graziers  will  not  be  able  to  keep  their  ground.  I'be  great  advance  of 
rent,  particularly  of  fine  gra&ii*g  ground,  and  the  price  cf  labour,  muit 
be  reckoned  Zh  the  cliicf.  And  wlien  to  thefe  are  added  tLe  addiiicnal 
heavy  buiden^  now  impofed  upon  the  farmers*  and  the  variouii  riA:s  thejT 
•have  to  run,  from  late  faarvcitb  and  precarious  markets,  it  (hould  teadi  the 
manufa<5turer&  to  be  a  litiie  kfs  loud  with  their  com plaiAta  tlian  tkiy  com* 
mouly  are.  * 

Ber^ckflurt  ^arterly  Rtport. 

Thovch  the  weather  continued  unfeafonably  cold  till  near  the  middle 
of  June,  it  proved  very  favourable  to  the  preparation  of  turnip  fallows ;  an^ 
the  turtiip  crop,  which  has  been  cultivated  on  an  extended  (cale,  wears  a 
oiofl  promifing  afped.  Pallurage  is  abundant^  and  the  hay  crop,  which 
H  more  than  half  cut,  is  in  general  weighty. 

Winter  wheats  are  every  where  luxuriant.  Spring  wheat  idfn  looks  well, 
but  was  late  in  ihowing  the  ear.  Barley,  though  healthy,  appears  in  many 
caft's  to  be  thin  on  the  ground.  Oats  are  a  clofe  crop,  but  rather  indicate 
a  dciiciency  of  (Iraw  upon  dry  foils.  Peas  and  beans  were  late  of  getting 
into  bloom,  hut  are  both  very  thriving.  Upon  the  whole,  the  crops  at 
prefent  may  He  faid  to  promife  well ;  but  much  ilill  depends  on  the  wea- 
ther that  ihall  intervene  between  and  harveO. 

There  has  been  little  fluctuation  in  the  fat  markets  this  quarter ;  but 
Kan  ilock,  .particularly  iheep,  has  recently  experienced  a  confiderable 
advance  ;  and  wool  has  fold  from  i  S  to  21  per  cent,  above  lall  year's 
price. 

Retail  price  of  good  Mutton  is  64 d.  to  7^.  ;  ditto  Beef  yd.  to  7^d. 
per  hb.  Dutch.  C^rn  markets  have,  for  fome  weeks  paft,  been  upon  the 
advance.  Prices  at  Berwick,  July  27th,  were.  Wheat  70s.  to  75^.  ;  Bar- 
ley (little  in  the  maikct)   iSs.  to  323.  ;  Oats  21s.  to  25s.  per  boll  of  fn 

bu'Cids. July  28. 

r.jjl  Lothtiin  j4gr'u'u!::tral  Rtforf, 

The  fu rr» me r  quarter  of  1805  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  favourable  to 
the  agrlculcurc  ot  tin's  dlUricl ;  and,  though  the  weather  has  been  variable, 
yet  none  of  the  early  variations  were  exccllive,  coqfequently  not  injurious, 
i.i  general  cafes,  to  the  growing  crops  of  corn,  roots  and  >;rafj,  I'he 
drought  of  May,  while  it  benefited  the  turnip  and  fallow  fields,  was  not  fo 
great  as  to  impede  vei;etation  ;  and  the  fine  rains  about  the  end  of  the 
month  puflied  every  thing  forward  for  a  while,  though  a  want  of  funfhine 
in  June  ictarded  their  after  progrefs.  Part  of  July  was  warm  and  fcrcne, 
hut,  towards  the  concludon,  a  ferics  of  heavy  thunder  (bowers  occurrtd, 
which  lodged  nr.any  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  (lopped  hay  har- 
veil  f  r  a  lime.  Fr.)m  thefe  circumllances,  the  corn  harvell  will  apparent- 
ly be  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  la(t  year,  though,  no  doubt,  much  de« 
pcnd^  on  the  fucceeding  weather. 

T-Jfiiir  the  different  crops  in  a  general  point  of  view,  they  may  be  re. 
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ported  as  very  bulky  in  ftraw  ;  but  as  to  the  quantity  and  qoallty  of  the 
^^rain  that  may  be  produced,  nothing  as  yet  can  be  ftated  with  corredneft. 
In  fa6i,  every  one  of  them  except  oats  are  in  a  critical  ftate,  and  may  tuni 
out  either  ill  or  well  according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather  with  which  we 
are  vifited  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  come.  Some  mildew,  and  a  good 
deal  of  red  gum  is  already  difcemible  on  the  wheat  }  and  as  the  weather  re- 
mains unfettled,  thefe  evils  muft  neceffatily  increafe  with  rapidity. 

The  artificial  grafles  have,  in  few  feafons,  yielded  a  weightier  retom  thaa 
in  the  prefent  one  ;  and  the  paftures  have  almofl  in  every  cafe  been  excel- 
lent. Turpips  and  potatoes  have  thriven  welL  The  former  root  efcaped 
the  fly  and  caterpillar,  and  promifes  to  afford  an  immenfe  fupply  of  winter 
food  ;  the  latter  are  generally  free  of  curl,  and  full  of  foliage. 

An  increafed  demand  for  grain  has  lately  appeared,  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced confiderably.  The  want  of  good  found  wheat  in  the  London  market 
occafioned  an  increafe  of  demand  for  that  article ;  and  the  alteration  made  in 
the  diftillery  law  obliged  the  gentlemen  in  that  trade  to  purchafe  barley  at 
any  price,  fo  as  they  might  open  by  the  firft  of  06iober,  at  which  time 
new  grain,  in  any  quantity,  will  not  be  fit  for  nfe.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
many  oats  have  alfo  been  purchafcd  by  the  diftillers,  feveral  of  whom  were 
almoll  bare  of  old  (lock.  At  Haddington,  on  2d  Auguft,  good  wheat  was 
j;0s.  to  5  IS.  ;  Barley  37s.  6d.  ;  Oats  25s.  to  28s. ;  Beans  zos,  to  a  is. 

A  trial  is  making  by  a  farmer  in  this  county,  on  a  pretty  large  fcale,  to 
feed  cattle  in  the  yird  on  cut  clover  and  tares,  given  to  them  in  cribs  and 
troughs,  the  refult  of  which  will  be  laid  before  our  readers  in  the  Novem- 
ber Magazine.  At  this  time  it  may  be  ftated,  that  the  trial  promifes  to 
end  fuccefsfully  ;  and,  if  fo,  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  more  economi- 
cal  and  beneficial  application  of  clover  crops  than  the  ancient  way  of  cut- 
ting them  for  hay,  or  depafturing  them  with  cattle. — y^ug,  3. 


ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  Lynn^  July  22. 

«  *Y\\x.  crops  on  the  ground  prefent  a  good  profpeft,  but  ^hc  wea- 
ther here  has  all  this  feafon  been  extremely  cold,  except  a  day  or  two  noif 
and  then ;  and  the  crops  at  prefent  are  very  backward.  Warm  funfhine  is 
much  wanted,  as  without  it  we  mull  have  a  late  harveil.  The  hay  crop  is 
weighty,  and  a  great  part  is  already  well  fecurcd.  The  price  of  grain  is 
advancing. ' 

IVohvrn  S beep- S hearing y  1805. 

iV  very  full  and  cprre6^  account  of  this  interefting  and  magnificent  rural 
fete  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  an  ingenious  correfpondent  in  London, 
to  whom  our  grateful  acknowlegements  are  offered  \  but  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly, that  the  limits  of  our  Work  are  inadequate  for  prefenting  the  account 
in  its  original  fhape  ;  and  to  abridge  it,  would  not  only  be  doing  injuftice  to 
our  correfpondent,  but  alfo  to  a  Nobleman,  whofe  zeal  to  bring  agriculture 
into  fafhion,  and  diffeminate  improvements,  entitle  him  to  our  moft  re* 
ipedful  confidcration.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that,  at  this  important  and  dif- 
lingMJlhtd  meeting,  a  vtry  large  body  of  agriculturifts,  both  pradical  and 
:al.  were  afiembled. — that  ingcDious  artiiaD9  of  difFereni  defcriptions 
•  "         '"  ^  '  prcfcMc^ 
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prcfentcd  plans  and  models  of  their  fereral  works,— -that  a  number  of  hand* 
fome  premiums  were  judicioufly  beftowed ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  the  whole 
proceedings  wer*  carried  on  with  marked  decorum  and  dignity.  It  givei 
111  pleafure  to  add,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Clarewcs  at- 
tended ;  and,  from  the  teftimony  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  waa  pre- 
fent,  we  are  enabled  to  ftate,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  exprefled  the  ut« 
moft  predile^ion  for  agricultural  purfuits  ;  and,  by  his  amiable  and  agree* 
able  manners,  fumiHicd  pleafure  and  delight  to  every  one  around  him.  A 
copy  of  the  premiums  for  1806  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  which  will  Kke» 
]y  be  fubmittcd  to  thef  coniideration  of  our  readers  in  a  fiibfiequent  Number* 

Lett fr  from  a  Gentleman  in  Kent^  itib  July. 

*  Our  wheats  in  general  looked  well  in  fpring,  and  our  fpring  com  went 
into  the  ground  in  very  good  order  ;  and,  from  the  rains  that  have  Mlcfiy 
there  is  a  great  luxuriancy  of  draw,  and  on  good  lands  very  mnch  lodged  ; 
but  from  the  cold  weather  we  liave  ezpenenced,  every  thing  is  backward 
indeed,  and  harveft  muft  be  late.  From  the  (ame  caufes,  our  hay  feafoa 
has  been  tedious,  and  much  remains  out  at  the  prefent  time;  and,  till  thit 
day,  the  cold,  fhowery  weather  has  continued.  The  crop  is  but  a  poor 
one.  Sainfoin  and  clovers  were  alfo  late  and  long  in  cutting.  JPeat 
and  beans  have  podded  well.  Fruit  is  very  fpotty.  Apples  and  cher* 
ries,  goofeberries  and  currants  are  indifferent.  Pears  and  plums  middling  | 
wall  fruit  plentiful.  Our  wheat  crop,  laft  year;  was  barely  the  half  of  ao 
average  crop,  and  the  quality  never  fo  bad  ;  fo  1  am  clear  that  our  farmers 
muft  lofe  money  this  year  on  that  crop,  at  the  prefent  rents  and  charges. 
Our  hufbandry  expences  have  advanced  in  this  county  full  5d.  in  the  (hilling 
in  15  ytars  ;  in  many  articles  much  more.  Markets  are,  however,  now  on 
the  rife.  Our  hops  are  very' flight  of  bine,  very  full  of  vermin  and  much 
honey,  and  the  crop  muft  be  a  poor  one.  Wool  has  a  briik  fale,  and  ad« 
vaucing  in  price. 

Norfolk  Siuarierly  Report. 

The  fpring  and  fummer,  though  fu  extremely  cold,  and  every  way  fo  ap* 
parently  unfriendly  to  vegetation,  do  not  feem  to  have  had  any  unfavour- 
sblc  influence  on  the  general  crops  of  this  diftri6t.  The  wheat  which,  dur* 
ing  the  winter,  exhibited  a  plant,  in  many  inftances,  fickly  and  thin,  im- 
proved greatly  in  the  fpriog,  and  now  promifes  at  Icaft  an  average  crop» 
ihould  it  fortunately  efcape  blight  or  mildew,  a  difeafe  which,  it  muft  be 
confcfTcd,  the  prefent  cold,  wet,  and  gloomy  feafon  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  generate.  The  barley  is  breaking  well  into  the  ear,  which  appears  long 
and  heavy,  and  I  am  perfuaded  will  produce  more  than  an  average  crop« 
Peas  are  alfo  promifing  ;  they,  in  general,  ftill  fhow  a  full  bloffom  on  theif 
tops  ;  a  circumilance  which  will  probably  have  the  effeS  of  rendering  the 
fample  lefs  lovely,  as  the  produce  from  thefe  after  births  may  be  expected 
to  prove  much  fraaller  in  fize  than  thofe  from  the  elder  branches,  which 
are  already  approaching  fo  much  nearer  to  maturity.  They  will,  howevcTf 
contribute  to  fill  the  buihel ;  and  we  may,  I  am  confident,  fafely  eftimate 
them  at  a  full  average  crop.  From  the  few  obfervations  1  have  been  able 
to  make  on  the  oat  crop,  I  fhould  not  deem  it  more  than  an  average  one. 

Every  fpecies  of  grain  and  pulfe  has  acquired  a  moft  unufual  length  an4 
^^e  of  ttcmi  ^d  the  aggregate  {)ulk  of  the  crops  mull  be  very  coafide       \\ 
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il  circiimftsHee  Tvhich^  umJvr  the  management  of  jndicioua  farmers,  may  be 
torrtfd  tcfg^t  advantage,  and  Iny  the  fmind^tton  far  a  fucccflion  of  futttic 
pfodu6biVe  eropti.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be  made  from  fuch  a  bulk 
Kiniy  be  ecmixdtfrable,  and  rrtid  be  an  nhjcfl  of  very  great  importance.  It 
uriH  ocCffdon,  YiOfveter,  fome  additional,  though  we  may  tnifl  ple^rnig  1a« 
hcfat  tD  the  farmer  during  harveft  ;  and,  it  muft  be  conftfferi,  ihould  the 
Mreather  proir  unfettkd,  will  materially  protraft  the  cotitiimatioti  of  it ;  aa 
4ib]e6):  oF  no  Mean  omfideratiun,  in  a  feafon  when  it  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever  rtpminff  the  follawin|^  month  may  prove,  that  harreft  can  bt-  renn'.tiy 
beputi  befort  the  firn;  week  in  September.  Bf)th  natural  and  ar.ific:al  \^r:.U 
fes  have  produced  ahundantJy,  and  hay  is  of  courfe  low  in  pricrr»  m.omi  2\. 
|ier  hondnd  weight.  The  turnip  crop  has  at  prtfont  a  promiiin^  jr^r.tir. 
8fl€€,  btrt  dry  weather  is  much  wanted  for  hoeing  it.  The  price  oi  i^ock 
la«nbt  i>  tfOC  yet  genetally  fixed  (  but  as  the  quantity  of  feed,  from  grafs  and 
tafMf  is  fo  Very  abundant,  the  breeders  will  prr>bab!y  obtain  a  fuir  price 
#Of  their  ^ooks.  At  tlie  genet  al  w<x)l  fiair  for  t'is  county,  held  at  Thet- 
ford  on  the  i  :tth  iuftitnt,  that  article,  from  the  Norfolk  and  South-Down 
^ocka,  and  from  a  crofs  of  ihcfe  bree it),  fold  fo  high  as  31.  i  is.  8d.  per 
Codd  of  1^  lib.  Grain,  in  central,  has  been  looking  up  for  fome  weeks  patt. 
At  Our  lai\  market,  the  foUowiug  prices  were  obtained.  Wheat,  ordinary^ 
€cs.  to  9C!*.»  fine  lOOs.  to  105s.  ;  Barley  42s.  to  43<;. ;  Oats  27s.  to  30s* 
Jill  per  Quarter  cf  eight  Wiuchcftcr  buflieh. — July  27. 

Yotljhire  ^uirttrly  RepvrU 

The  g*r.*ral  appearance  of  the  ground  under  crop  is  at  prefent  very  flat* 
«Hng.  Some  of  the  wheats  are  fhort  in  the  ear,  while  others  proinife  a 
full  produ6t.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  fymptom  of  mildew,  &c.  vifible  on  the 
Halk  or  car  ;  but  as  the  old  enemyj  fpring  frojly  occurred  in  a  fevere  de- 
gree fbr  £evetal  nights  ia  May,  we  caunot  reafonably  expedl  all  to  be  ri- 
pened free  from  that  or  other  evils.  The  added  experience  of  every  feaiba 
feems  to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  the  original  and  proximate  caufes  of 
tAildew  trt  Attnojph  r'lc^  c^en  if  fpring  frq/i  be  not  the  fole  caufe. 

The  crops  of  barley  are  luxuriant ;  oats  and  beans  are  in  fome  degree 
Ws  fo,  but  promife  a  good  average  produce.  Peas  are  very  fluunfliing. 
Rape  and  fiax  promife  well  for  feed-  Potatoes  look  extremely  well ;  of 
\fhich  excellent  root  the  markets  have  already  a  fall  fupply.  Our  apple 
trees  arts  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  deilitute  of  fruit,  nutwithftanding 
the  fine  fhew  of  bloom  :  the  before  mentioned  May  frofls  blafted  all  pre- 
Cv^ng  promifes.  However,  the  ftate  of  the  weather  for  fome  wt^ks  paft^ 
has  been,  and  now  is,  uncommonly  favourable  to  every  fpccics  of  vegeta* 
tion,  and  in  every  ftage  of  it. 

The  firft  crops  of  clover  have  been  moftly  good  and  well  £sved  ;  grafs  a 
ftnr  crop,  tnuch  of  which  has  been  dried,  and  (lacked  in  excellent  order : 
Hay  tnay  therefore  be  expe<^ed  at  a  moderate  price.  We  have  lately  had 
feme  fme  and  feaionable  waterings  from  heavy  (howen,  which  have  already 
made  a  vifible  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  new  mown  meadows^ 
ftc.  Paftarcs  are  eitcellent.  Turnips  are  expcd^ed  to  be  forward  and  ab* 
undant ;  the  hoeing  commenced  about  ten  days  fince.  Summer  fallows  aro 
^rwarder  tlun  ufuaL 

'^      piice  of  gr»u:i  ]ia^  bee?  remarkably  ftcad^  dunng  the  lad  three 

iiipnt(ui« 
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znont>i9.    Large  and  iinexpc<S^^d  Aipplies  from  abroad  have  di&ppointed  fomoi 
fpeculatorsy  who,  from  the  great  lofs  among  the  wheat  crops  of  lail  year^: 
by  mildest,  &c.  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  iiad  eagerly  grafped  tt  a 
profit  of  50  per  cent,  at  lead  on  their  llock  on  hand,  whkh  no  dotfbt 
would  have  been  amply  realized)  had  the  foreign  fupply^  with  that  ffon< 
Scotland,  been  \i-ancing.     It  is  prcfumcd  that  I^ondon  has  drawn  more 
than  half  of  itd  fupply,  fof  the  prefcnt  year,  from  thofe  fourccs.     The. 
bcil  wheat  is  at  14^*;  Rye,  8s.  6d.;  Barley,  78.;  Oats,  49.)  BcanB,  6s.  6d. 
per  biHhcl.     Fat  cattle  are  moilerute  in  price ;  lean  rather  dear.     Beef  and- 
vL-al  about  8d.  per  lib. ;  Mutton  and  lamb,  7d.     Butter  about  is. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumttance,  that  at  a  time  when  great  ^aok^ 
plaints  are  made  of  the  badiiefs  of  trade  ;  when  attempts  are  made,  and' 
fome  witli  fuccefs,  to  exclude  our  manufafturcs  from  many  of  tlieir  bcft^ 
foreign  markets,  and  when  almoft  every  thing  fcems  to  confpire  againll  the* 
wool  market ;  yet  that  article  is  now  felling  at  an  advance  of  lO  or  15  pcf. 
cent,  above  its  price  lall  year,  which  was  then  tli'jurrht  high.  Thofe  in 
the  trade  endeavour  to  account  for  it,  from  the  incrcafed  number  of  miUft 
and  other  machiner)-  now  introduced  for  the  jni'paring  and  fpinning  of  woo]|. 
and  they  alfo  ilrongly  liint  their  fufpicions  of  the  exiftence  of  a  clandefliiia 
export  of  worded  and  yarn.^— ^«/jf  27. 

letter  from  a  Farmer  near  ll^ahfieMf  ^uly  27. 

*  Our  crops  of  giain,  as  far  as  my  obfervation  and  information  rcacheVy 
(fay  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  Wakefield),  in  general  promife  far  more 
than  an  average  crop.  Wheat  is  good,  Ih^ots  welT,  lui  late^  which  caufea 
the  ri(l<  in  hai-vefting  to  be  much  gn^ater.  It  is  at  prefent  free  from  blight 
or  mildew  ;  and  the  weather  being  favourable,  it  is  filUng  in  the  car  very. 
fait.  This,  however,  is  the  critical  prrod.  If  the  prefent  weather  con- 
tinues two  or  three  weeks,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  crop.  Should  it 
come  on  wet  and  ftormy,  it  would  lodge  ver)'  much,  from  its  g^at  length/ 
and  run  a  riJk  of  being  damaged.  I  never  faw  barley  and  beans  more  pn>- 
xnifiug,  being  ever}'  where  a  full  and  bulky  crop.  Oat*  are  the  mod  fail- 
ing, but  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  an  average.  Upon  the  wIiQle, 
Iiarwft  will  ho  late,  though,  if  the  weatlier  continues  favourable,  we  may 
build  upon  a  fupply  of  grain  much  fiipcrior  to  lall  year. 

*  Our  wool  markets  are  very  briflc,  and  fecm  upon  the  advance.  The 
long  wool  from  Lincohilhire  and  the  Wolds  of  York  (hire,  is  felling  from 
16.  to  IS.  2d.  ;  Short  wools  from  I5d.  to  i8d.  per  lib.  The  fupply  on 
hand  is  not  great  ;  old  wools  being  exhaufted,  and  the  manufacturers  ia 
much  vTint.  The  turnip  crop  promifeb  to  be  luxuriant ;  fo  that  we  have 
before  us  a  fine  profpeft  of  winter  feed  for  cattle.  W^e  had  as  line  weathtr 
for  cleaning  the  land,  foxnng  the  feed,  and  hoeing  this  plant,  as  I  ever 
i>cmfmber.  I  ufe  the  drill  fent  me  fro-n  your  countr}',  which  plcafcs  me 
much,  though  the  pra^ice  does  not  become  general  here.  The  farm?;* 
fay  their  fhcep  would  not  lye  conveniently,  and  be  fubjeft  to  get  on  their 
backs  betwixt  the  drills,  ikit  I  am  futisficd  that  the  weight  of  tumipa 
produced  is  confiJenibly  more  than  by  broadcall ;  and  the  practice  an- 
fwers  extremely  well  where  the  crop  is  to  be  carried  off  for  cattle.  * 

Norihumherlathl  ^tarter ly  Report, 
The  weather,  tlux)iigh  the  greateft  part  of  May,  wa«  particularly 
friendly  to  vegetation.    The  fcvcrc  frolls  not  only  dcllroycd  abioH: 
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kinds  of  fruit,  bnt  kept  every  fpecies  of  plants  in  a  ftate  of  backwardnefs 
fcarcely  ever  remembered.  The  hawthorn,  which  in  general  flowers  the 
latter  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  was  this  year  in  full  blow  the 
latter  end  of  June  and  firft  week  in  July.  On  the  29th  May,  the  oaks 
are  frequently  in  full  leaf ;  but,  this  feafon,  the  buds  were  only  then  be- 
ginning to  expand.  A  little  before  this  period,  the  weather  changed>  and 
k&s  continued  the  moil  favourable  to  vegetation  that  could  be  wifhed. 

The  wheat  crops,  both  autumn  and  fpring  fown,  were  probably  never  known 
ib  generally  promtiing  on  ^very  fpecies  of  foil.  The  blooming  feafon  hat 
been  peculiarly  favourable  ;  and  if  the  weather  continues  dry,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  an  abundant  produce  :  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  fuch 
a  favourable  profpe6l  is  not  confined  to  this  diilridl ;  as  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
obferving  the  wheat  crops,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  feveral  of  the  fouth« 
cm,  midland,  and  wellern  counties,  in  the  mull  healthy  and  flouriihing 
ilate  that  the  moil  fanguine  cultivator  could  defire. 

Upon  dry  lands,  the  barley  crop  has  the  appearance  of  being,  good; 
but  on  foils  of  a  diil'crent  defcription,  it  is  thin.  Oats  are  every  where 
looking  weU ;  and  if  we  are  favouR^d  with  dry  weather,  the  peas  and  beans 
are  alfo  expelled  to  be  equally  good. 

The  fine  rains  in  June  were  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  turnips ;. 
and  the  prcfcnt  healthy  appearance  of  the  young  plants  prefents  the  pleaf- 
ing  prol'pecl  of  a  full  crop  of  this  moil  ufcful  and  valuable  root.  The 
turnips,  as  well  as  ruta  baga,  that  were  fown  early,  (via.  the  latter  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June),  fuffered  by  the  fly,  fo  great  a  fcourge  to. 
the  foutheni  counties,  but  which  is  rarely  feen  in  this  diflri^U  The  black. 
caterpillar  is  at  prefent  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  in  fome  places. 

The  grafs  crops  are  every  where  abundant,  particularly  the  clovenu 

The  harveil  will  be  late,  and  this  circumftance  has  probably  occafioned  the 
recent  advance  in  the  corn  market.  Our  prcfcnt  prices  are — ^Wheat,  lis. 
6d.  to  1 25.  4d. ;  Barley,  5s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  Oats,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  2d. ;  Peas* 
5s.  to  5s.  2d.  ;  Rye,  6s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d. — all  per  Winchefter  bufheL 

The  markets  for  live  llock  continue  much  the  fame,  therefore  need 
not  flate  the  prefent  prices ;  but  it  may  be  ufeful  to  record  yearly,  in  your 
work,  the  price  of  lambs  at  Yetholm  fair,  which  were  this  year  as  follows  : 
Long- wooled* lambs  from  i8s.  to  25s. ;  Cheviot  from  9s.  to  15s. 

The  wool  market  has  been  liigher  tlian  lall  year.  Long  wool  has  been 
fold  at  not  lei's  than  ie.  2d.  per  lib  ;  and  Cheviot  wool  from  is.  4d.  to 
is.  5d.  per  lib  ;  a  llrong  proof  of  the  increaiing  demand  for  our  manufac* 
tures,  aud  a  flattering  profpcCl  that  the  farmers*  produce  will  find  a  ready 

market. July  27. 

Letter  from  a  G:ntkman  in  Lincoln/blrey  jfuly  28. 

*  The  wheat  crops  of  this  dillridl  appear  at  this  time  very  promifing,, 
as  no  blight  or  mildew,  hitherto,  lias  been  difcovcred  ;  but  it  is  rather  too 
early  to  form  a  certain  judgement  of  mildew,  the  crops  of  all  forts  being 
iLuch  later  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  « 

*  Wool  has  fold  ver)-  brilk  tiiis  year,  namely,  from  30s.  to  338.  per 
todd,  which  is  an  avera^^e  of  28.  per  todd  higher  than  lafl  year.  Wc  have 
plenty  of  old  corn  on  band,  to  fcne  until  the  new  harveil   comes  in,  and 

'  *  prices  are  fleady  :  Wheat,  6os.  to  90s. ;  Barley,  45s.  to  508. ;  Oats^ 
o  *308.  per  quarter      Our  corn  props,  in  general,  appear  to  be  good  § 
T  large  crop,  aad'  well  got  in,       ' 
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<  There  is  confiderabk  progreis  makmg  in  our  fen  drainage  noW)  al 
tliough  at  firft  it  did  not  get  forward  fo  expeditiouily  as  we  could  hs 
wiihed.  Some  of  our  Juilices  complain  of  its  being  upon  too  expenfive  « 
fcale ;  but  thofe  that  find  the  moft  fault,  know  the  lea&  about  it.  I  thiol 
the  engineer's  plan  of  laying  out  the  works  will  be  a  very  good  one  \ 
complete  ;  and  it  is  now  in  fuch  forwardnefsi  as  to  enable  the  commi  a 
crs  to  allot  the  Wildmore  fen  this  enfuing  winter,  which  contains 

1 1,000  acres.     The  Elaft  and  Weft  iens  may  be  two  years  before  u 
are  completely  drained  and  allotted. ' 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  tViltJbire^  July  28. 

<  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  crop 
this  year,  is  very  favourable  in  this  county.  Tlie  latenefs  and  coldnefs  o 
the  fpring  kept  back  the  hay  crop ;  and  the  low  wet  meadow  land  did  no 
get  warmed  in  time  to  produce  a  large  crop  ;  but  the  found  dry  lands  hav 
produced  plentifully ;  and  the  clovers  on  the  beil  lands,  particularly  d 
iands,  have  been  abundant. 

'  It  is,  as  you  very  jufUy  obferve,  a  critical  time  to  judge  of  the  con 
crops,  and  particularly  of  the  wheats  $  but,  as  yet,  appearances  are  ver 
much  in  their  favour. 

'  The  wheat  crop  is  very  thick  in  the  ground,  and  on  that  account  wil 
ripen  earlier,  and  be,  of  courfe,  lefs  fubjed^  to  the  blight,  than  if  it  wa 
thin.    The  bloffoming  time  has  been  a  very  fair  one,  though  occaiionally  io 
terrupted  by  heavy  fhowers  of  rain  ;  and  though  fome  of  the  wheat  is  laii 
by  the  rains,  there  is  no  great  harm  done  yet.     As  to  the  blight  or  mil 
dew,  it  is  impofQble  to  fay  any  thing  of  it  as  yet.     The  fungus  or  lichen 
which  is  fuppofed  to  do  the  injury,  is  a  very  (hortlivcd  plant.     It  is  fomc 
times  not  above  three  days  beginning  and  completing  its  ravages.    What 
ever  caufe  keeps  the  wheat  from  ripening,  is  favourable  to  its  gxx>wth 
mifty  rains  and  want  of  funfhine  particularly  fo.     For  although  the  fee 
are  doubtlefs  always  afloat  in  the  air,  there  mull  be  concurrent  circi 
fiances  to  make  them  vegetate  luxuriantly  ;  and,  at  this  time,  there  is  n< 
in  their  favour,  but  the  expelled  latenefs  of  the  harveft  ;  which,  however 
now  promifes  to  be  earlier  than  once  looked  for. 

*  The  markets  here  keep  uf  dill,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  ncwfpapers  ;  ani 
good  wheat  is  in  very  great  demand  to  mix  with  tlie  bad  famples  of 
year,  particularly  with  the  wretched  ftuff  that  has  been  imported.  But  en 
demand  is  only  for  the  ^  wheats,  the  bad  being  quite  a  drug.  Bu 
Avhile  the  price  of  the  befi  fixes  the  price  of  flour  and  bread,  it  anfwers  th 
dealer's  purpofe  to  buy  it  at  any  price, 

*  The  larley  crop  is  likely  to  be  moft  abundant.  It  is  certainly  the  bei 
crop  of  the  year,  and  promifes  to  be  much  beyond  the  ufual  average,  an 
to  ripen  as  early,  or  earlier,  than  the  wheat. 

«  The  oat  crop  is  fhort  in  ftraw,  and  would  have  been  much  fhorter,  ha 
not  the  late  rains  come  when  they  did.  We  think  it  the  worft  (indeed  xh 
only  bad  crop)  of  the  year  in  this  county ;  and  the  price  is  got  up  t 
4s.  6d.  per  Winchefter  bufhel. 

*  The  beam  promifed  to  be  a  great  crop ;  but  the  late  ones  have  bee 
attacked  with  infers  during  the  laft  fortnight,  lo  as  almoft  to  ftop  the 
growth.  I  truft  the  early  ones  were  too  ranrard  to  be  injured.  But  n 
great  quantity  is  planted  with  us. 

*  The  fcai  crop  is  Y^vy  good  indeed^ 
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"  *  The  turnips  have  been  much  mende<l  by  tlie  late  rains,  and  promife  an 
tibundunt  crop  ;  and  winter  feed  of  a)l  kinds  feems  likely  to  be   plentiful. 

«  The  rains  have  alio  been  very  favourable  to  t!ie  potato  cropy  and  there 
is  every  promife  of  abundance. 

'  *  Upon  the  w^lu^lo,  although  the  late  rains  have  fpoiled  fomc  of  our 
hay,  and  retarded  the  making  of  a  great  deal,  I  think  they  have  been  of 
infinite  fervice  ;  and  we  have,  from  the  prefent  appearance  of  thing^s,  very 
i»ucli  to  hope,  and  very  httk  to  fear ;  at  leaft,  3"  it  pleafe  God  to  fend 
favourable  weaduT  until  the  harvefl. ' 

•  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  In  FJfex^  y^h  3^' 

<  Since  my  laiU  nothing  has  been  more  flu6iuating  than  the  opioions  of 
BgrlcuUurirts  in  this  county,  refpcfting  the  profpett  of  the  prefent  cropsy 
noT  was  tlie  weather  ever  known  to  be  more  changeable.  Not  long  after 
ttjy  letter  in  the  firft  of  May,  we  had  a  general  fell  of  fnow  for  two  days 
fucctflivcly,  and  the  air  cold  and  chiHy,  which  was  foHowed  by  cold  ratnt  | 
whereby  the  barleys,  which  had  r.t  that  time  made  a  moll  flourifhtng  and 
flattering  appearance,  received  fo  fevere  a  fhock,  as  to  leave  an  indifferent 
profpcft  cf  an  average  crop.  We  are,  however,  after  having  our  mindi 
thus  anxioufly  exercifed,  in  a  great  meafure  reh'cved  by  the  profp^A  of 
a  fair  crop.  Oats  promife  an  abundance.  Wheats  appear  upon  the  whole 
to  promife  an  a\'erage.  We  have  had  ftveral  mildews,  which  hav?  afFe&« 
ed  the  fruit  trees  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  pcrceireablc  upon  the  wheat.  ITie 
reJ  gum  J  which  is  attended  with  a  ma;»got,  is  general ;  but  although  it 
will  of  courfe  be  injunous,  ilill  we  think  not  to  that  extent  wfiich  haa 
been  felt  fomc  years  palK  Peas  and  beans  look  well.  H»y  is  qioftly  cpt 
and  Hacked  ;  but  the  time  has  not  been  fo  favourable  for  thcfe  opera* 
lions  as  we  could  have  wiihed. 

*  Hops  have  a  mofl  pitiful  appearance  ;  fome  of  the  plants  are  entirely 
devoured  by  the  infers.  There  cannot,  we  fup^ofe,  be  balf  a  crop,  and 
Very  likely  much  Icfs  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  a  fiiil  aver- 
age, it  would  have  been  of  fmall  confcqucncc  to  the  grower,  there  being 
fo  many  old  in  hand  :  the  price  would  not,  with  the  duty,  be  adequate  to 
the  cxpcnce  of  cultivation.  Turnips  and  cabbages  have  planted  ^ell. 
Cole-feed  is  now  harvcH ing,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty,  as  to  extent 
and  bulk.  Thrafliing  machines  feem  to  be  coming  into  more  general  ufe- 
But  the  end  for  which  they  were  firft  propofed,  as  being  fo  efientially  ufc- 
ful  to  the  farmer,  ( namely,  to  remove  that  dependency  upon  the  men  to 
which  we  are  always  liable  by  the  flail),  is  quite  forgot*  The  raging  idea 
now  is,  to  have  machines  which  will  thrafli  a  large  quantity  in  the  day,  fay 
20  or  30  quarters,  or  more  ;  but  which  do  not  (hake  and  drefs  the  com  at 
the  fame  time.  It  may  be  aflied,  where  is  the  utility  of  all  this,  or  in 
what  rcfpf:ft  is  the  objcft  anfwered  ?  I  had  an  opportunity  lately  of  fee- 
ing one  of  thir>  defcriptlon  :  it  thraflied  a  waggon  load  of  oat-ftraw  in  a- 
bout  eight  minutes  ;  the  draw  was  thraflied  clean,  but  the  chaff  and  corn 
came  from  the  madu'ne  in  fuch  a  confufed  manner,  as  rendered  it  totally 
impoffiblc  to  keep  them  from  each  other,  without  putting  fome  com  out 
with  the  ftraw.  Where  then  is  this  dependency  removed  ?  l^ic  com  10  cer- 
tainly cleared  from  the  ftraw  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  well  (baked  up  be- 

'  ^>  18  laid  afide.    Does  any  man  of  common  fenfe  fuppofe  that  two  or 
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three  men  can  (bAe  a  load  of  oat-0ra\3r,  aod  c\cm  it  froai  the  corn  and 
cbaffy  w}ien  in  fuch  a  promifcnous  itatc,  in  ei;i^ht  minutes  f  We  certainljf 
ivant  a  little  more  infunnatioa  fr  >n3  tbe  hc^ts  farm^rd,  aad  it  ia  l^gMf  cf- 
(i:otial ;  for  by  iiuroilucing  oaaclune^,  urhieh,  a/ter  tbc  novelty  of  i\^tm  ]» 
over,  are  liabSe,  from  their  i^f  erfcctiojos,  to  he  jdifcontinuedt  thi:  coimtrjf 
may  io  a  fevv  years  be  uohsp^pily  prcjudictd  agaiull  larafhing  mackiiu^ 
fvca  of  the  be  ft  character  and  priocijpics. ' 

Lfittr  from  hondcA^  jfulj  ZC^*  * 

*  Th£  extra  dcmaod  on  tliis  market  £L>r  lybjcat^  wbicb  I  rome  line  a£p 
concluded  mud  he  made  before  the  nevr  cio^  couU  be  cone  at«  (from  iw 
deficiency  of  b^  crpp  in  fome  of  i}ic  principal  wheat  coiiotics),  haa  t^l^ea 
place  fome  weeks  back,  and  ftlH  continues.  Very  l^rc^C  fali*'  have  been 
made  of  the  good  Diiitzic  vheat.<«,  9t  a  mateiial  advance ;  fine  fam* 
pics  of  Britiffa  whtat  have  advanced  in  a  greater  proportion,  being  much 
iK'anted  to  mix  with  foreign,  and  the  quantity  of  fine  wheat  at  market 
would  have  been  incoiiGderable,  but  for  the  fupply  from  jthe  iburh  of  Spot* 
land,  which  has  continued  great  beyond  exp elation.  The  appearance  of 
a  late  liarved  has  doubtlefs  contributed  to  this  advance ;  and  the  fupply  of 
floyr  from  the  tnteriur  and  the  aorthem  coail  has  very  nauch  Mien  off  with- 
ia  ibcfe  laft  two  SKmtha.  Thcpe  baa  a  «ery  ooufidefAbk  adraQGC  takftt 
place  in  both  barley  and  malt  of  late,  without  any  great  demand  CorckbcTf 
but  the  fupply  has  been  equally  fntall  of  both,  fieaus  aad  peaa  have  been 
on  the  advance  for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  and  the  price  of  oats  isalfo  coo-; 
fiderably  higher,  from  the  various  and  large  demand.a  on  the  market  for 
that  article  ;  and  in  the  abfence  of  foreign  fupplies,  our  market  is  immedU 
«iely  affected.  *rhc  general  appearance  of  the  growinjr  crops  k  good  ; 
but  the  harvell  wDl  be  late.  There  is  no  profpe6l  of  its  commenciog 
-fooner  than  a  forttiight,  or  probably  three  weeks  hence.  We  had  vc- 
Ty  cold  wearlier  all  the  month  of  June  and  Ix^inniog  of  July,  whicli 
caufed  a  backward  hay  harvcil  ;  but,  from  the  frequent  fliowen  we 
have  lately  had,  the  laft  cut  will  be  much  greater  than  Uie  firft  of  the  iur- 
ve^.  I'here  is  yet  a  conOderable  quantity  to  get  in :  we  have  had  warm 
weather  for  about  a  week  paft  ;  and,  ihould  we  be  favoured  with  a  coatiniu 
ance  of  it,  1  hope  the  corn  crops  will  be  good« 

*  The  appearance  of  the  hops  in  Kent  and  Surry  is  fuch,  that  they  arc 
confidered  utterly  incapable  of  pcoducing  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  aver- 
age crop  ;  in  confequcnce,  prices  have  confiderably  advanced. 
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rOSTSCtllPT  TO  SCOTISH  INTELLIGENCE. 

iMUrfrom  Haddxnglony  Aug,  9. 

<  The  late  heavy  rain  was  followed,  on  Monday  laft,  by  a  tornado,  or 
high  gale  of  wind,  from  the  weft,  which  fcvercly  injured  the  growing  crops, 
efpecially  thofe  of  wheat,  beans,  and  peas.  It  is  now  apprehended  that  the 
itrft  mentioned  grain  will,  in  many  cafes,  be  of  poor  quahty,  modi  of  it  be- 
ing lodged  before  it  was  fufficiently  filled  ;  and,  Gnce  the  gale  of  wind,  a 
^eat  part  is  difcovcred  to  be  blafted,  confequcntly,  in  a  flatc  wherein  no 
further  improvccnent  can  be  expcdted.  \ 

,HOT 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Having  a  great  many  Original  Communications  on  hand,  the  Rbtie\^ 
Branch  is  poftponed  for  this  Number,'  which  enables  us  to  prefent  a  few 
more  than  could  other  wife  have  been  accomplifhed.  Some  of  our  corre- 
fpondents  betray  figns  of  impatience,  becaufe  their  favours  are  not  ioftiDC- 
ly  laid  before  the  public,  though  a  little  refle6tion  would  teach  them,  that 
a  prompt  obedience  to  their  defires  is  not  always  in  our  power.  Every  at- 
tention will,  however,  be  paid  to  the  communications  fent  us  ;  and  wc  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  liberal  fupport  daily  experienced. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Eddle stone  Club  have  pro6ted  fo  much  by  the 
advice  of  Mr  ABC,  or,  more  ftridly  fpeaking,  that  we  and  our  readers 
are  to  profit  fo  much  thereby  ;  and  thank  Mr  Secretary  for  communi- 
cating a  valuable  and  intelligent  paper  On  the  Endurance  of  Leafis^  read  at 
a  late  meeting.  This  paper  difcovers  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  pradice 
of  Scotland,  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expedied  from  the  profoundeft 
of  our  legal  pradiitioners. 

As  NoRVAL  Grampius  has  not  chofen  to  (atisfy  us  on  the  point  which 
we  wi(hcd  to  have  elucidated,  his  ftridures  on  the  Excife  laws  are  of  courib 
potlponed. 

Our  old  friend  S.  jE/s  Letter  on  the  Feeding  Byre  is  received.  This  gen- 
tleman, for  a  reafon  formerly  given,  may  at  all  times  depend  on  obuuniog 
every  mark  of  our  attention. 

The  Queries  on  the  fubjedl  of  Braun^  obligingly  fumifhed  by  a  refpefi- 
aUe  correfpondent,  could  not  at  this  time  be  overtaken.  They  (hallf  how- 
ever, appear  in  our  next,  together  with  an  eflay  on  the  BeneJU  *which  Farwh 
en  'would  derive  from  the  Study  of  Botany  ;  and  various  other  favours  f(M> 
nerly  noticed. 

If  Flaminius  choofes  to  put  his  name  to  the  paper  which  he  lately 
fent  us,  we  (hall  not  fail  to  publifh  it.  He  deals  much  in  truifms^  there- 
fore can  be  under  no  difficulty  of  authenticating  them  by  his  real  fignaturt. 

We  omitted  to  notice  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  premium  offered  by 
Sir  Geo.  S.  Mackenzie,  to  the  author  of  the  beft  effay  on  the  Storing  ef 
Turnips^  &c.  for  IVinter  and  Spring  Confumptiony  has  been  adjudged  to  mv 
"William  Pan  ton,  farmer  at  Black  Ruthven,  near  Perth.  The  eflay  is 
included  in  this  Number.  A  Premium,  to  the  Author  of  the  beft  Eflay  on 
the  Culture  of  Wheat,  is  offered  in  this  Number  by  the  Publifhers.  Vidi 
Leading  Article  of  Intelligence. 

No.  XXIV.  will  be  publifhed  on  Monday  the  i  ith  of  November. 

ERRATUM. 

Dehy  in  this  Number,  p.  289,  20  lines  from  bottom,  one  of  the  word» 
•nagnefia^  which  word  has  accidentally  been  repeated  in  the  fame  line. 


Priotcd  by  O.  \VtlUfon,  Edint'urgh. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Eddlefione  Cluh 

Sir, 

IN  name  of  the  Eddleftone  Farmer's  Qub^  I  beg  y<fu*U  pre* 
fent  their  compliments  to  A  B  C»,  your  correfpondent  upon 
ploughing  matches.  They  would  be  happy  to  hear  his  talk  at  any^ 
of  their  meetings, — whfre,  if  he  did  not  receive  much  intel* 
lc£lual  entertainment,  he  (hould,  at  lead,,  be  infured  of  plenty, 
of  plain  roaft  or  bpil,  and  zfkirtful  of  whiiky  punch;  with  at 
hearty  welcome.  The  club  are  by  no  means  difpofed  to  take  his 
raillery  in  bad  part;  and  are  happy  to  find  that,  if  they  ihould 
not,  mayhap,  be  luitty  in  themfelves^  they  can,  at  leaft,  like  Fal- 
.  flaff,  he  the  caufe  (f'wit  in  other  men. 

They  do  not  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  difcufs  the  point— 
Whether  their  advertifement  did  or  did  not  .give  fair  fcope  to 
the  bantering  compliments  of  your  correfpondent,-— being  abnn<* 
dantly  fenfible  that  the  public  would  continue  to  laugh  with 
Mr  A  B  C,  while  they  would  only  yawn  over  their  juftifica* 
lion. 

A  Duke  of  Argyle,  upon  receiving  a  pelt  from  \  dead  cat 
covered  with  mud,  thrown  by  a  mifchievous  boy,  while  walking 
in  proceflion,  in  gala  drefs,  to  drink  his  Majedy's  health  upon 
the  birth-day,  is  reported  to  have  faid  with  a  fmile  to  one  of  the 
alTiftauts,  hehold  the  perquifites  of  our  office!  And  the  Club  are. 
abundantly  fenfible,  that  whoever  chance  to  be  any  how  held. 
out  to  obfervation,  mu(t  quietly  lay  their  account  with  the 
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ufual  appendages  of  fuch  a  Ctuationi  and  be  prepared  to  fubmic 
patiently  to  unrefcrved  criticifm. 

Though  they  by  no  means  pretend  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world 
yety  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  afTociations, 
and  of  the  advantages  of  liberal  difcufiion — as  alfo  to  convince 
Mr  ABC  that  they  are  by  no  means  afluated  by  the  ixcluftvt 
t?ioncpolizhig  fpirit  of  the  JcwSy  they  have  ordained  me  to  fend 
to  your  Magazine,  along  with  this,  a  few  fpecimens  of  their 
difcuflions ;  not,  indeed,  in  any  Vain  conceit  that  thefe  are  ca!-* 
culatcd  to  diiTeminatc  much  ufeful  information,  but  in  the  hope 
that  others  of  your  correfpondents  may  be  influenced,  by  the 
example,  to  contribute  their  views  upon  thefe  or  other  fubjeds, 
if  you  fliall  reckon  what  is  fent  worth  infertion.  I  remain,  with 
rcfpeft.  Sir, 

Your  mod  humble  fervant, 

The  Secretary  of  Eddie/lone  Farmer^ s  Cluh. 


Suhjlafice  of  mh  EJfuy  given  in  to  Eddlejlone  Club^  upon  the  Endurance 

cf  Leafes. 

The  charter  of  fecurity  to  Scots  tenantry  is  founded  in  the 
nftft  of  the  Scotifh  Parliament  X449  ^^^  1469.  Previous  to  t^ 
firft  of  thefe  enaftments,  the  tenant's  tack  was  only  obligatqry 
upon  the  grantor  whilft  he  continued  to  retain  the  property  of 
the  lands,  but  could  be  vacated  at  pleafure  by  the  next  facceflbr 
to  the  property^  whether  heir  or  purchafer;  the  tenant  being 
confidcred  as  havmg  no  connexion  with  the  land,  but  merely 
through  his  perfonal  connexion  with  that  proprietor  who  had 
granted  him  the  tack  or  leafe.  Previous  to  the  fccond,  the  tenant 
was  liable  to  have  his  whole  (lock  and  crop  fwcpt  away,  without 
redrcfs,  by  the  landlord's  creditors,  to  anfwer  for  the  landlord'^ 
debts. 

Indeed,  while  the  tenant  or  tackfman  was  Kttle  better  than 
menial  fervant  to  xht  landlord,  and  farmed  with  a  ftock  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord,  thefe  grievances  (or  at  leaft  what,  in  the 
prefcnt  conftituiion  of  the  matter,  would  be  Icverely  felt  as  fuch) 
could  not  conftitute  any  great  hnrdfliip.  The  redrcfs  of  thefe 
ena£lments,  then,  mark  the  period  when  the  tenant  had  acquired 
ftock  bf  his  own — whether  by  pilfering  from  the  landlord^R  ftock 
emrufted  to  him,  or  through  the  favings  of  induftry,  after  having 
been  admitted  by  the  landlord  to  a  more  liberal  participation  of 
the  profits,  to  increafe  that  induftrv — and  when  this  clafs  were 
belting ing  to  be  able  to  farm  with  (locks  of  their  own,  at  a  rent 
certain,  and  entirely  at  their  own  ritk.     The  n«cefllty  muft  then 

have 
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have  become  Apparent,  of  fecuring  to  the  teoant  the  (lock  and 
fruits  upon  his  farm,  againft  all  debts  but  thofe  of  his  own 
contracting ;  a%  alfo  that  endurance  of  poiTeffion  whidh  he  had 
bargained  for,  to  aflure  him  of  a  proper  return  from  thofe  en* 
terprizes  in  which  he  might  find  it  relTonable  to  embark,  in 
contemplation  of  that  endurance  ;^n  agriculture,  as  in  ererf 
other  fubje£l  of  induflry,  it  being  impoflible  that  induftry  (hould 
ezid,  but  under  the  firm  feCurity  tlut  it  {hall  reap  and  enjoy  its 
own  fruits-  Hence  thefe  two  a£ls,  aided  by  the  liberal  inter* 
pretation  of  our  Judges,  continue  to  conftitute  the  fole  fecurity 
by  which  the  Scots  tenant  holds  his  tenure  of  tack. 

The  prefcnt  fubje£t  of  difcuflion  is  the  endurance  of  leafeti 
which  may  be  confidered  under  two  di(iin£t  points  of  view. 
I  ft,  What  period  of  endurance  ef  leafe  is  fecured^  infoB^  to  the  tenant^ 
under  proteBion  of  the  Jlatute  1449.^  2d,  What  length  of  endur^ 
once  it  nvould  be  eligible  to  have  fofecured? 

And,  firft^  of  the  endurance  of  leafes  aflually  fecured  by  tbt 
operation  of  the  ftatute  1449}  which  may  furnifli  fubjcA  fufficient 
for  one  night's  difcuflion. 

The  Scots  a£ld  of  Parliament  are  generally  concife,  but  point* 
edly  expreflive.     The  words  of  the  a£t  1449  ^^^  ^^  follow: 

<  Item,  it  is  ordained,  for  the  fafety  and  favour  of  the  puir 
'  people  that  labouris  the  ground,  that  they  and  all  others  that 

<  has  taken,  or  fall  take  lands,  in  time  to  come,  frae  lords,  and 

<  has  terms  and  zeirs  thereof,  that  fuppofe  the  lords  fell  or 
^  analzie  that  land  or  lands,  the  takers  fall  remaine  with  their 
^  tacks,  unto  the  ifchue  of  their  terms,  quhais  hands  that  ever 
*  thay  huids  come  to,  for  fiklike  mail  as  they  took  them  for. ' 

The  tenant  is  thus  in  eifcQ,  inftituted  into  a  r/n/ connexion 
with  the  land,  whofoever  fhjll  come  to  be  proprietor^  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  tack  ;  nor  can  he  any  longer  be  eje£led  by  an 
heir  or  a  purchafer.  Nor  is  any  length  of  endurance  fpecified 
that  (ImII  not  be  exceeded  :  but,  iii  general^  whatever  is  theadiual 
endurance,  (in  the  language  of  the  ftatute,  the  terms  and  zeirs 
^hereof )i  the  tenants  are  fecured  of  pofTeflion  for  that  whole  fpace^ 
being  ordained  to  remaine  nvith  their  tacks  ^  unto  the  ifchue  of  their 
terms.  From  the  words  of  the  ftatutCj  it  is  evident,  that  the 
tack  was  confidered  only  as  a  temporary,  and  not  as  a  perpetual 
tenure  of  poiTefllon  ;  for  the  prote^ion  of  the  ftatute  is  extended 
only  to  tenures  which  have  an  ifchue  of  their  terms*  Hence  it  ia 
adopted  as  a  maxim  in  Scots  law,  that  a  tack^.to  have  right  to 
legal  fupport,  muft  have  an  ifb  or  termination,  and  that  the  wanfe 
of  an  f/^  is  a  legal  irritancy  of  the  tack. 

In  giving  validity  to  the  endurance  of  the  leafe,  in  terms  of 
this  ftatute,  our  judges  feem  to  have  feen  reafon  for  making  • 

D  d  :(  diftindtion^ 
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diftinflion,  founded  upon  fhe  difference  of  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
prietor's ricrht  of  property  in  the  fubje£l.  When  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, in  full  pofTofTion  of  the  abfolute  and  unreftrifted  proper- 
ty of  the  fubjeA,  grants  a  Icafe,  he  is  underilood  to  be»  and 
certainly  it  is  mod  fair  and  equitable  that  he  ihould  be,  held 
bound  to  his  own  fa£l  and  deed  in  its  fulled  extent :  of  courfe, 
in  fo  far  as  his  intereft  is  concerned,  every  endurance  of  leafe  is 
held  good  acainft  the  grantor.  When,  however,  the  property 
pafTes  from  his  hands  into  thofe  of  a  fuccefTor,  and  the  queftion 
comes  to  be,  Hciv  far  this  fitcccffor^  as  a  third  party^  fbalt  he  held 
bound  by  the  previous  deeds  of  his  predeceffor  In  the  property? — in  chat 
cafe  a  di(lin£lion  feems  to  be  made,  founded  upon  the  origin  of 
faid  fOcceffor's  right  of  property ;  and  a  difference  of  maxim 
feems  to  be  adopted,  according  to  the  difference  of  origin  of  the 
fucccflbr's"  right. 

A  proprietor  may  be  fucceeded  rn  the  property  of  his  fubjeft, 
either  by  hi3  natural  heir y  that  is,  the  one  who,  in  cuftom,  and  in 
law  founded  upon  cuftom,  is  expelled  to  fucceed,  juft  as  we  ex- 
pe£i  other  events  to  happen  in  the  ordinary  accuftomed  courfe 
of  nature  :  Or  he  may  be  fucceeded  by  zftngular  fucceflbr,  that 
is,  by  one  whofe  fucceflion  is  zfingular  things  like  any  event  ap- 
parently not  in  nature's  ordmary  accuftomed  courfe.  Thcfc 
ftngular  fuceefforr  are  again  divided  into  onerous  and  gratuitous  z 
the  onerous  are  thofe  who  fucceed  for  an  onerous  caufe,  or  valua- 
ble confideration  by  them  giv^n,  or,  in  other  words,  who  have 
acquired  the  property  by  purchafe  and  fahe,  whether  voluntary, 
or  compulfatory,  by  adjudication  for  debt :  the  gratuitous  are 
thofe  who  fucceed  gratuitoufly,  without  having  given  for  the 
property  any  valuable  equivalent,  whether  by  voluntary  dona- 
tion inter  vivosy  or  by  teftamentary  difpofition,  in  which  the  na- 
tural order  of  fucceflion  is  cut  off. 

There  feems  little  rcafon  to  doubt  that  a  leafe,  even  for  perpe-^ 
tulty^  would  be  held  good  againft  the  grantor;  that  is  to  fay,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  allow  the  tenant  to  keep  pofleflion  of  the 
land,  fo  long  as  he  maintained  poffeffion  of  the  property  of  it. 

The  only  queftiofi  is,  then.  What  extent  of  endurance  of  a 
leafe  would  be  found  good  againft  the  difierent  fpecies  of  thefe 
fucceflbrs,  into  whofe  hands  the  property  may  come  from  the 
grantor;  either  during  his  life,  by  voluntary  or  compulfatory 
alienation;  or  after  his  death,  by  natural  or  inftituted  fucceflion? 

{ifti)  The  natural  heir,  or  heir  of  ilne,  or  heir  at  latv^  or, 
fimply,  helr^  as  he  is  indifcriminately  defigned— -from  his  beisg, 
commonly,  a  member  of  the  predeceflbr's  family,  and,  prefume- 
ably,  participant  in  all  his  councils,  may  be  coniidered  as 
jftftly  implicated  in  all  his  predeceflbr's  proceedings  \  or  rather^ 

periiaps^ 
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perhapSi  becaafe  he  is  conceived  of  the  fame  blood,  his  foul  and 
will  are  alfo  conceived  as  part  of  the  conftituent  of  his  anceftort 
continued  in  him  by  tranfmiflion ;  fo  that  he  poflTeiTes  not  that 
complete  diftinf^  identity,  which  conftitutes  a  different  perfim 
and  is  therefore  confidered  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the  fame  per^ 
fin*.  For  thefe,  or  fimilar  reafons,  this  fpecies  of  heir  has  ever, 
in  legal  conftru£bion,  been  identified  with  his  predeceflbr,  and 
held  as  his  reprefentativc :  in  him,  fuccefiion  is  not  confidered  as 
a  change,  but  as  a  continuation  of  pofTeflion ;  it  is  a  line  extend- 
ed, but  not  cut  off.  A  tack,  then,  is  iield  equally  good  as  to  its 
endurance  againfl  this  fpecies  of  fucceiTor,  as  againft  the  original 
grantor;  with  whom  he  is  conGdered  as  identified,  and,  of 
courfe,  as  bound  in  all  his  obligations.  In  ihort,  no  leafe,  of 
whatever  endurance,  if  at  all  definite  in  point  of  time,  feemg 
invalid,  in  regard  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  of  this  defcription. 
For,  though  (according  to  Bell,  in  his  treatife  on  leafes)  a  tack 
for  perpetuity  was  found  invalid  (in  1615)  againft  the  reprefenta* 
tives  of  the  grantor — no  doubt,  becaufe  it  wanted  the  eflential 
requifite  of  an  i/&,  to  entitle  it  to  prote£tion  of  the  ftatute  1449} 
yet,  in  1617,  a  decifion  is  noticed  by  him,  fuftaining  a  leafe 
againft  the  grantor,  and  his  heirs  or  reprefentatives,  though  of 
an  end  urancey^  long  as  grafs  groweth  up^  and  water  runneth  down^^ 
no  doubt,  becaufe,  though,  eventually,  it  might  prove  fomewhat 
Jong,  yet  it  could  not  be  fairly  conftrued  into  an  abfolute  perpe- 
tuity ;  as  it  might  probably  have  its  i/b  againft  the  time  of  the 
general  conflagration  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earthj  with  a  probable  reorgani- 
zation of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But,  although  the  Scots  tenant  feems  thus  to  pofTefs  abun- 
dance of  fecurity,  as  to  the  endurance  of  his  leafe,  againft  the 
grantor  and  his  natural  heirs,  fo  long  as  they  retain  the  property 
of  the  lands,  he  can  have  no  fecurity  of  their  retaining  that  pro- 
perty ;  which  they  may  voluntarily  alienate,  gratuitoufly,  or  by 
fale ;  or  which  may  be  compulforily  taken  from  them,  by  adjudi- 
cation for  their  debts. 

A  proprietor,  in  perfeA  hability  of  ufing  and  difpofing  of  his 
property  as  he  pleafes,  cannot,  by  any  voluntary  gratuitous  dif- 
pofition  of  his  own,  invalidate  a  leafe  which  he  has  granted  hinv- 

D  d  3  felf.^ 

*  Law  rcafonings  have  often  been  confidered  as  the  fair  game  of  ridi- 
^e.  it  ought,  however,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  bufincfs  of 
|hc  world  cannot  (land  fbill ;  and  that  there  muft  be  fome  determining 
f&otive  or  reafon,  to  lead  men  to  adopt  decided  maxims  as  to  meafurea, 
father  than  have  no  maxim  or  rule— let  them  be  founded  on  ^nalo^es 
the  moll  Hight  or  whimficaL 
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felf.— Accordingly,  even  a  deed  of  entail,  executed  in  all  ita  for- 
malitiesy  could  not,  by  any  of  its  qlaufes,  affcdi  a  leafe  at  the 
inftance  of  the  heir  of  entail,  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
entailer  in  fuch  terms  as  he  was  in  hability  to  have  granted — no 
more  than  it  could  defend  the  property  againft  fuch  debts  as  the 
entailer  mi^ht  choofe  to  contraf^,  even  though  contra6led  fub- 
fequent  to  the  making  of  the  entail,  and  its  publication  upon  the 
lecord.  The  claufes  of  the  entail  can  lay  no  reftri£tion  upon 
the  validity  of  the  other  deeds  of  the  entailer  himfelf ;  they  can 
only  reftrift  the  powers  of  thofe  luhofe  right  of  the  property  is  A- 
tived  from  the  enfaU,  But  this  fubje£l  will  fall  to  be  afterwards 
confidered. 

A  leafe  of  almofl:  any  endurance  feems  good  againft  the  grantor 
and  his  natural  heir ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  againft  all  the 
natural  heirs  of  that  heir,  and  his  natural  heirs,  &c.  ad  infinitum^ 

(2^/y,)  Let  us  conHder  its  validity  zg2Lin0ifnguIarfucceJ/hrj:^^ 
thefe  are,  onerous  and  gratuitous  fuccefTors,  as  above  explained. 

Fir/ff  of  onerous  fitigular  fucceffors.  Thefe  arc  either  fuch  as 
have  purchafed  the  property  from  the  grantor  of  the  leafe,  at 
a  voluntary  fale ;  or  who  have  evidled  the  property,  by  obtaining 
a  legal  adjudication  of  it  in  their  favour  to  pay  debts  that  they 
had  againft  it. 

In  regard  to  all  fuch  fuccefTors,  who  have  entered  upon  pof- 
feflion  of  the  property,  for  a  fair  equivalent  given,  either  in  fair 
purchafe  price,  at  a  voluntary  fale,  or  money  equivalent  to  it^ 
value  lent  upon  it,  and  for  which  it  is  adjudged,  it  feems  to  have 
been  a  maxim  adopted  by  our  Judges,  that  fuch  fucceeding  pro<i 
prietors  (in  confideration  of  their  having  given  a  fair  and  full 
equivalent)  (hould  be  admitted  to  as  free,  full  and  unincum- 
bcred  ufe  of  the  property,  as  it  was  poflible  to  convey  to  them, 
through  the  ftrifteft  interpretation  of  any  exifting  pledge  upon 
the  lands,  previouny  impofed  by  the  preceding  proprietor  j  more 
particularly,  of  pledi^es  fuch  as  leafes,  which  are  not  entered 
upon  record  in  the  public  regiftrr  of  landed  property  \  which  may 
therefore  exift  without  the  knowledge  of  the  purchafer  or  heri- 
table creditor,  and  which,  if  allowed  equal  force  with  fuch 
pledges  as  are  publicly  recorded,  would  weaken  the  faith  of  the 
record,  as  an  evidence  of  fecurity,  and  greatly  impede  the  free 
commerce  of  land,  cither  in  the  way  of  purchafe  and  fale,  or 
as  a  frcurity  upon  which  to  lend  money. 

This  liifficultv  might  no  douSt  be  readily  obviated,  by  a  county 

regiller  for  tacks  of  endurance  beyond  common,  and  an  aft  of 

parliament  rendering  fuch  tacks  invalid,  unlefs  they  are  there  rc- 

cordrd  ;  and  it  feems  odd  that  fuch  -x  regulation  has  never  been 

applied  for.     But,  indeed,  as  the  grantor  of  the  leafe  is  pcrfon- 

ally 
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ally  liable  in  damages  to  the  tenant  who  {bould  he  on/led  fiom  the 
leafe  which  he  had  granted,  it  is  mod  probable  thatj  in  a  vo/un^ 
tary  fale  of  his  lands,  he  will  take  care  to  have  all  his  leafes  fe- 
cured  to  the  tenants  by  the  articles  of  fale.  The  cafe  could 
not,  however,  be  the  fame,  on  fuppofition  of  a*  conipulfatory  fala 
at  the  inftance  of  creditors  for  debt. 

If  the  authority  of  Bell  {Trcatife  on  Leafes)  is  an  authority  to 
which  we  ought  implicitly  to  bow  the  head,  it  would  feem  that 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude,  from  any  deciiions  yet  given  by 
our  Courts,  that  a  tack  would  be  fullaincd  againft  an  onerous 
fingular  fucceffor,  if  its  endurance  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary 
leajey  granted  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  admini/iraticn,  which  ordi^ 
tiary  endurance  (but  upon  what  principle  does  not  appear)  he  holds 
to  be  underdood  of  nineteen  years  *. 

From  the  original  depreflion  of  tenantry  in  feudal  times,  their 
intereil  feems  to  have  been  little  regarded.  According  to  the 
maxims  of  Scots  law,  therefore,  the  tenure  of  the  tenant,  in- 
Head  of  deferving  protediion,  has  been  confidered  as  a  clog  and 
incumbrance  upon  the  cxercife  of  the  nobler  right  of  property  in 

D  d  4  land : 


*  Bell  accordingly  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  de- 
cifiODS  hitherto  relied  on  as  a  fecurity  for  tacks  of  very  long  endurance, 
by  (bowing  that  none  of  thefe  dccifions  went  to  the  elhblifhincnt  of  the 
general  principle,  but  proceeded  upon  fpccialties  in  the  cafe. 

Thus,  in  the  dtxifion  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  (the  King's  Advocate, 
coining  by  forfeiture  in  place  of  Lovat,  agatnfl  Belladrum),  he  alleges, 
Bclladrum's  leafc  of  1140  years  was  fuftaincd,  bccaufe,  though  Lovat 
niijrht,  in  one  view,  be  confiJercd  as  an  onerous  (ingular  fucceffor,  in 
another  view,  he  might  be  confidered  as  natural  heir  and  reprefentativc 
of  the  grantor  of  the  Icafe. 

In  the  dcc'fion  of  our  Court  of  Scfllon,  confequcnt  upon  the  laft,  in 
1760,  (cafe  of  Irvine  (V^ahip  Knox),  a  leafc  of  1260  years  wa«  fuftain- 
eJ.  Bell  lakes  no  notice  of  this  dcciliu'i  in  the  proper  place  ;  Findlatcr 
adverts  to  it  in  Note  B  of  his  Agriculture:  Survey  of  Pecblcsfhfrc. 

In  1763,  (cafi;  of  Wight  a^j;aiajl  Hopeioun),  a  lack  renewable  for 
ever,  from  19  years  to  19  years,  upon  a  f[xcified  fine  or  graflunn  at  each 
renewal,  was  fuftaincd  againii  Hnpetoun,  althoiifi^h  an  onerous  (inguIar 
fucccfTnr  by  purchafe.  But  it  would  appear  that  Hopetoun  was  debarred 
from  challenfrjn^  the  title  of  Wight  the  tenant,  becaufc,  in  hie  own 
titles,  viz.  the  difpofuion  from  Ormielion  the  fcllcr  of  the  property, 
Ormiedon  had  taken  him  cxprefsly  bound  to  implement  his  warrandice 
of  Wight's  tack ;  and,  as  this  claufe  mufl  ever  appear  in  the  titles  pf 
each  heir  or  purchafer,  (wliicii  to  ihem  muil  be  equivalent  to  a  rtgiftra* 
ppo},  they  might  equally  be  debarred  from  challenging  Wight's  title. 
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land  :  it  has  been  tolerated^  rather  than  prote£led,  as  a  necefiary 
eviU  but  dill  an  evil. 

The  abfurdity  muft  certainly  have  very  foon  occurred  to  our 
barbarous  anceftors  (however  little  accuftomed  to  refle£lion),  of 
expelling  that  induftry  would  ever  be  exerted  where  it  had  no 
profpe£^  of  reaping  its  proper  fruits.     Accordingly,  as  war  and 
plunder  began  to  be  relinquifhed  for  the  more  certain  mode  of 
iubfiftence  derived  from  cultivation ;  when  tenants  had  arifen  to 
the  poflefiion  of  ftock,  making  them  deGrous  of  cultivating  for 
tbemfelves,  at  a  rent  certain,  and  at  their  own  rifle ;  and  when 
the  fuperiority  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  was  difcerned,  over 
that  of  the  proprietor  cultivating  with  his  own  ftock,  and  by  his 
own  flaves  or  fervants,  admitted  more  or  lefs  into  partnerfhip : 
the  neceflity  muft  have  appeared  of  granting  fecurity  of  a  cer- 
tain endurance  of  pofleflion,  to  induce  the  tenant  to  beftow  the 
t>roper  labour  and  outlay  of  ftock,  in  the  aiTurance  of  having 
time  to  reap  the  ptoper  returns  of  fuch  induftry  and  outlay.     And 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  fanious  aA  of  parliament  1449.    But  when 
we  confider  the  traditionary  jealoufy  againft  allowing  this  tem- 
porary tenure  to  rival  or  interfere  with  the  full  exercife  of  pro- 
perty, which  in  thofe  days  muft  have  operated  with  at  leaft  equal 
force  as  now,  the  maxim  muft  equally  have  then  prevailed,  of 
conlidering  tacks  as  unentitled  to  legal  fupport,  which  exceeded  in 
length  the  ordinary  endurance  :  And  when  we  confider  the  necef- 
fary  ftiort-fightednefs  of  the  tenantry  then  exifting,  w;threfpe6l  to 
improvements,  as  juft  emerging  from  beggary,  dependance  and 
contempt,  together  with  the  inhability  of  military  larbarian  pro- 
prietors to  conceive  by  refledion  what  they  had  not  perceived  in 
experience  \  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  ordinary  endu- 
rance of  a  leafe  was  then  very  fhort ;  and  that  probably,  at  the 
time  of  the  ena£tment,  no  leafe  would  have  been  (ionfidered  as 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  ftatute  1449,  (however  broad  in  its 
terms),  that  exceeded  the  old  Roman  legal  limits  of  five  \txt%i 
or  the  French  one,  fo  late  as  1775,  of  nine. 

Accordingly,  our  earlieft  lawyers  confider  a  ]eafe  of  ten  years 
as  a  leafe  hngi  vel  hngijfimi  ttmporis^  and  as  falling  without  the 
prote6iion  of  ftatute  1449  ;  from  its  not  being  of  that  temporary 
nature  of  the  rights  meant  to  be  protefted  by  that  ftatute  ;  and 
from  its  encroaching  upon  the  facred  precin£ks  of  the  nobler  right 
of  property,  in  approaching  to  the  nature  of  rights  of  perpetuity. 
In  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  views  of  cultivators,  the 
total  bar  to  every  improvement  of  material  confequence,  under  fuch 
impermanent  tenures  of  fecurity,  muft,  in  conmion  fenfe,  have 
enforced  the  extenfion  of  the  legal  term  of  leafe,  in  defpite  of 
the  authority  of  tbefe  early  lawyers^  who  certainly  could  affign-no 

fort 
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ibtt  of  reafon  for  their  opinion  of  the  abfolutely  neceflary  extenGon 
(though  wiflied  for  circumfcription)  of  the  duration  of  leafes,  but 
merely  their  own  views  of  what  was  indifpenfable  to  encourage 
induftrious  agricultural  cultivation — a  fubje£k  of  which  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers  were  competent  to  judge,  but,  in  regard  to 
which,  clofet  (Indents  were  unentitled  to  hold  an  opinion.    Com- 
mon fenfe  would  appear  to  have  forced  its  own  way,  in  overturn- 
ing the  crazy  obftacle  of  fuch  unwanantcdly  affumed,  or  imputed 
authority.     The  intermediate  fteps  of  the  progrefs  are  probablf 
incapable  of  being  di(lin£lly  traced  :  but,  in  two  centuries  from  the 
enadlment  of  this  famous  (tatute,  we  find,  the  celebrated  Erikine 
had  protra£ted  the  term  of  longi  vei  longiffimi  temporis  endurance 
of  the  leafe,  from  the  original  ten,  to  the  fpace  of  nineteen 
years.     Nor  does  there  ex  ill  the  fmalleft  (hadow  of  a  reafon  why 
views  of  utility  may  not,  jufl;  as  unceremonioufly,  fet  afide  the 
authority  of  Erflcine  upon  the  point,  as  he  has  fet  afide  the 
quondam  authority  of  Bran£ion.     As  yet,  (according  to  Bell,  be- 
fore mentioned)  no  decifion  has  appeared  to  warrant  the  con- 
clufion  that  a  tack  will  be  fudained,  againil  an  onerous  fingular 
fuccefTor,  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  duration  of  nineteen  years  i 
but,  alTuredly,  as  little  does  any  decifion  poGtively  militate  a- 
gainft  fuch  a  conclufion.     All  that  is  decerned  by  ftatute  ist 
merely,  that  the  tacit  fball  have  an  ijb  :  All  that  is  decided  by  the 
authority  of  lawyers,  is,  the  general  maxim,  obvious  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  that  a  nominally  temporary  tenure  may^from  its  excejjive 
duration  compared  to  the  brevity  of  human  Ife^  prove^  to  all  human 
purpofesj  equivalent  to  a  perpetuity :  But  as  to  the  precife  period  of 
endurance,  which  fliall  thus  afllmilate  a  tack  to  a  perpetual  rights 
it  is  a  point  which  hath  ever  been,  and  muft  neceiTatily  be  am- 
bulatory, to  be  judged  of,  and  fixed  from  time  to  time,  like  the 
intereft  of  money,  according  to  the  views  of  utility  and  oon- 
fonaiit  culloms  then  prevalent.    And  there  can  be  no  reafon  why 
our  judges  (liould  tie  their  judgement  to  the  authority  of  £/(- 
kine  upon  the  point,  any  more  than  why  they  (hould  revert 
to  the  more  antique  authorities  of  Bran^ion  and  of  Craig. 

Tacks,  in  this  country,  have' frequently  been  granted  for 
twenty*one,  twenty*five,  thirty  years,  as  a&s  of  ordinary  admini" 
Jlration ;  without  either  an  intention  to  get  advantage  of  a  fuc« 
ceeding  heir  of  entail,  or  any  fpecific  obligation  upon  the  tenant 
to  any  one  improvement,  beyond  that  obligation  of  felf-intereft, 
originating  in  the  duration  itfelf,  of  being  liberal  in  the  outlay 
of  capital,  and  induftrious  in  rapid  improvement,  from  the 
profpe6\  of  fufiiciently  long  enjoyment  of  the  joint  fruits  of 
both.  In  the  agricultural  report  of  Berwicklhire,  one  of  the 
pattern  counties  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  by  a  Scots  lawyer,  it 
^3  acknowledged^  that  the  primary  improvements  of  Scotland, 
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which  there  took  place,  originated  in  tacks  of  long  endurancey 
chiefly  of  fifty-feven  years ;  nor  is  notice  taken  of  the  fmallell 
fpecific  obligation  to  improvement  laid  upon  the  tenant,  more 
than  that  fimple  but  molt  efficient ^/Vtim/i//  of  fuch  long  fecurity : 
Nor  does  the  author,  meanwhile,  depart  from  the  feudal-ridden 
lawyer  chara£ler ;  for  though  neceffitated  to  acknowledge  the 
utility  of  long  leafes,  he  (Irongly  recommends  (horc  ones  eufuffi* 
ctent  \  he  alfo  (Irongly  inculcates  the  propriety  of  upholding  the 
landlord's  feudal  right  of  delecfus  perfona  in  his  tenant>  by  render- 
ing the  leafe  unaffignable  and  untransferable :  a  meafure,  which 
(in  conformity  with  entails  of  landed  property)  conftitutes  one 
of  the  mod  ingenious  devices  that  can  be  contrived  for  obliterat- 
ing,  in  the  tenant,  all  defire  of  fixing  his  own  capital  in  the 
foil,  and  for  effectually  depriving  him  of  all  credit  to  obtain  o- 
ther  capitals  to  be  fo  fixed.  **  Who,  indeed,  but  a  madman, 
would  launch  out  capital  into  a  continual  rifk  of  forfeiture  ?  e« 
fpecially  when  common  fenfe  has  ever  refufed  admittance  to 
fuch  abfurd  maxims,  in  regard  to  all  other  profeflional  occupa* 
tions  requiring  the  indufirious  outlay  of  capital,  to  which  he 
might  betake  himfelf  at  pleafure. 

The  queftion  of  endurance,  it  would  feem,  has  not  (as  to  o* 
nerous  fingular  fuccefibrs)  yet  met  with  a  decifion  founded  upon 
the  pure  unmixed  principle.  As,  however,  the  term  of  endur- 
ance has  already  received  extenfion  beyond  the  primary  law  con- 
ftru£lion  ;  as  the  enlargement  of  views  of  agricultural  improve* 
ment  implies  more  and  more  the  expenfive  outlay  of  capital, 
with  more  diftant  profpeA  of  return  ;  as,  in  faci,  the  mofl  ef- 
fedual  cultivation  in  Scotland  has  confefTedly  originated  in  leafes 
of  endurance  proportionate  to  fuch  expence  and  profpedl ;  as  (if 
9ne  genera!  maxim  is  to  be  laid  down,  which  is  to  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  all  cafes)  it  is  better,  that  a  term  iliould  be  chofen, 
which  may  prove  fuperfiuouily  long  for  diflridls  already  improv- 
ed, than  that  one  {liould  be  fixed,  fo  fhort  as  to  debar  all  improve- 
ment of  the  vaft  tradls  of  the  country  iiill  remaining  in  the  ftate 
of  nature  :  For  thefe  reafons,  when  the  qutition  (hall  be  agitat- 
ed, it  feems  extremely  probable  that  our  judges  would  be  no 
more  difpofed  to  confine  themfelves  to  the  nineteen  years  term 
of  Erfkine,  than  to  revert  to  the  obfolete  ten  years  term  of  Craig 
and  Brancton. 

It  is  indeed  rather  furprifing,  that  a  point  of  fuch  importance 
(hould  be  left  ambulatory,  to  be  regulated  by  the  dtfcretion  of 
judges.     The  wifdom  of  the  Icgiflaturc  is  daily  exercifed  in  de- 

vifiag 

*  See  thib  fubjcd  iliulirated  at  kngth  in  Fiadlatcr's  Agricaltur^ 
jurvry  of  Fceblesfhire,  Note  D. 
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vifing  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  property,  even  when  launched 
out  in  fuch  trifling  inveftiture  as  that  of  the  porter  mugs  of 
London.  How  then  has  it  happened,  that,  in  regard  to  capital 
launched  out  by  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  foil,  to  which 
ail  the  other  moveable  capital  of  the  Empire  is  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  we  (hould,  in  Scotland,  have  had  no  law  fince  thitf 
afts  I449«  and  14^^,  excepting  the  law  of  entail  in  1685 ;  which, 
indead  of  enlarging,  tends  further  to  cramp  and  fetter  the  fe- 
curity of  launching  out  money  upon  agricultural  cnterprife  of 
longprofpeft;  and  that  of  1770,  the  tenth  of  his  prefent  Majeftyi 
which  is  not  fo  generally  applicable  as  to  be  much  aded  upon  ? 

Bell  (Treatife  on  Leafes)  confiders,  that  the  queftion  of  endur« 
ance  can  rarely  fall  to  be  tried  with  an  onerous  (angular  fuccef- 
for.  Indeed,  in  a  voluntary  fale,  it  is  prefumeable  that  the  feU 
ler  will  take  the  purchafer  bound,  in  the  articles  of  fale,  to  all 
his  obligations.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  could  be  efie£ted  in 
a  compulfory  fale  for  debt :  It  may  occur  then  in  the  ratio  of 
the  chances  of  the  fuperior  frequencies  of  voluntary  or  of  com- 
pulfory fales.  And,  if  it  were  to  occur,  an  opinion  feems  to  be 
entertained,  that  the  decifion  might  proceed  upon  the  analogy 
of  precedents  in  cafes  determined,  where  the  queltion  hath  oc- 
curred betwixt  the  tenant  and  the  other  fpecies  of  fingular  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  that  is,  the  gratuitous.     Which  leads  me  to  confider, 

Secondiy^  The  gratuitous Jingular  fuccejfor.  Thefc  arc  defigned, 
fngulary  as  not  fucceeding,  like  heirs,  according  to  the  order  of 
nature^  but  by  artificial  deftinat ion y  which  has  cut  off  the  natural 
order  of  fucceflion ;  whence  fuch  delHnation  is  called  tailzie, 
from  tailler  to  cut.  They  are  gratuitous^  as  fucceeding  mer^  gra^ 
(/>,  without  having  paid  any  equivalent. 

A  proprietor  cannot,  by  any  voluntary  deed  of  his  own,  va- 
vite  any  obligation  which  he  himfelf  hath  contradled.  It  feems 
clear,  therefore,  that  he  cannot,  either  by  voluntary  donation 
of  his  property  inter  vivos y  or  by  teilamentary  difpofition  of  it, 
communicate,  to  the  gratuitous  fucceflbr  he  has  thus  appointed, 
any  right  to  challenge  his  tack  which  he  has  granted.  A  leafe 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  equally  valid  againft  the  tailzier  or 
deftinator,  as  grantor,  and  his  heirs  of  tailzie,  as  againft  the 
grantor  and  his  natural  heirs ;  no  ilrctch  would  be  made,  to. 
convey  the  unincumbered  ufe  of  property  to  the  artificial^  which 
is  refufed  to  the  natural  heir. 

The  cafe  of  gratuitoys  fingular  fucceflion,  by  donatio  inter  vj- 
vesy  is  a  thing  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  needs  not  to  be  con- 
jidered :  We  may  confider  fingular  fuccefibrs  as  univerfally 
conftituted  by  teilamentary  dellination  or  tailzie. 

That  the  induftry  requifite  to  acquire  property,  or  to  render  It 

more 
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more  valuable,  may  be  excited,  it  is  neccfl'ary  that  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  that  property  fliould  be  fecured.  That  the 
views  of  induftry  may  not  limit  themfclvcs  to  the  acquifition 
merely  of  what  may  be  enjoyed  and  difiipatcd  in  a  {iuj^le  lifetimei 
the  legal  fucceflion  of  heirs,  the  prefumable  objecls  of  affection,  has 
been  introduced  ;  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  has  the  effedof  teiU- 
mentary  deiHnation  been  uitimately  fupported,  to  various  extents, 
more  unlimited,  or  more  circumfcribed.  There  certainly  are, 
however,  proper  limits,  within  which  this  ultimate  power  ought 
to  b'*  confined.  In  England,  we  underlland  the  power  of  tailzie 
is  confined  to  the  extent  to  which  the  tailzier  can  fee ;  that  is,  he 
can  deftine  only  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  cxifhence  at  the  time ; 
which  might  faiisfy  any  rational  affe£lion:  But,  in  Scotland,  it  is 
extended  as  far  as  the  tail^.ier  can  conceive  or  iwa^tne  :  And  to  fe- 
cure  efFeci  to  fuch  wlnmfical  .deftination,  the  whole  intermediate 
fucceflbrs,  till  the  ]:A\,  in  the  deltination,  are  incapacitated  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  Itatute   1685)   *  to  fell ^  anal%U^  or  dfpone  the 

*  faid^  lands^  or  any  part  thereof   or  to  contract  debt^  or  to  do  any 

*  other  deed  nvhereby  the  famen  may  be  apprized^  adjudged^  or  evict'' 
'  ed  from  the  other  fubfitutes  in  the  tailzie^    or  the  fuccejfion  fruf- 

*  trate  or  interrupted :    declaring  all  fuch  deeds  to  be  in  thctnfelves 

*  null  and  vcid^  and  that  the  next  fseir  of  tailzie  may^  immediately 

*  upon  contravention y  pvrfue  declarator  thereof    and  ferve   himfelf 

*  heir  to  him  utho  died  Iq/l  infeft  in  the  fee^  and  did  not  contra^ 
^  vene^  without  nccijfity  anywife  to  reprefent  ike  contravefier,  *  Thus 
the  wliole  fucceflion  of  proprietors  (if  fuch  they  can  be  called) 
upon  an  entailed  ^itate,  are  reduced,  by  the  ridiculous  effedi  given 
to  the  will  of  one  fmgle  fool,  to  be  mere  ufufrufluaries  and  life- 
renters,  for  as  many  generations  ^  he  (hall  think  it  proper  tQ 
4iream  of  and  to  fpecify. 

The  abfurdity  of  thus  rendering  landed  property  unalienable 
and  unafFe^lable  by  debt ;  thus  depriving  the  induiirious  of  the 
excitement  of  all  profpefl  of  purchafing  a  land  eflate ;  thus  ren- 
dering the  exifting  proprietors  of  land  as  neceflarily  barren  of  imr 
provement  as  mere  liferenters  \  thus  deftroying  the  proper  check 
of  paternal  authority,  in  rendering  the  £on  who  fuccef.^8  by  the 
entail  independent  of  the  father,  and  incapacitating  the  latter 
from  rewarding  different  degrees  of  filial  duty,  by  proportionate 
fhares  of  the  family  inheritance  :  Thefe  obvious  inconveniences 
have  ever  procured  for  this  noxious  ftatute  2ifiri3ijfimi  juris  inter- 
pretation. In  deeds  of  tailzie  claiming  its  protedtion,  nothing  is 
allowed  to  be  impUed,  but  what  is  explicitly  exprefled  :  The  pro* 
hibition  to  alienate  or  contract  debt,  &c.  is  of  no  avail  to  prevent 
either,  without  the  irritant  claufc,  rendering  fuch  deeds  null'and 
roid)  as  alfo  the  refolutive  claufc  (wliich  is  tlie  only  enforcing 

£>ui£lionJ 
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fiinftion)  refolving  the  doer's  title,  and  making  him  forfeit  the 
property  to  the  next  heir  of  entail.  Erfkine  exprefsly  fays,  that  a 
prohibition  to  alienate  docs  not  infer  a  prohibition  to  contraR  deht^ 
and  that  a  prohibition  to  contraEl  debt  does  not  infer  a  prohibition 
to  alienate :  and  a  variety  of  decifions  have  occurred,  fince  the  days 
of  Erfkine,  moft  ftrongly  corroborative  of  this  principle  of  ftrffteft 
interpretation.  As  in  1786  (.Stewart  againft  Hume),  though  thie' 
entail  exprefsly  prohibited  to  difpone^  or  felly  or  contraB  debt^  or 
grant  any  deed  whereby  the  land  might  be  eviffed;  vet  the  heir  of 
entail  was  found  juftified  in  altering  the  order  of  fucceffion  in  the^ 
entaily  in  favour  of  his  own  daughter ;  becaufe  tlne^entail  did  not, 
in  exprefs  words,  prohibit  the  alteration  of  the  cottrfe  of  fucceffton 
pointed  out  in  it :  And  in  like  manner  (Borthwic  againft  Borth- 
wic)  the  Houfe  of  Peers  found,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  entail 
againft  ccntracling  debt  precluded  not  the  right  of  burthening  the 
property  with  a  provifion  for  younger  children ;  becaufe  dehty 
ilri&ly  fpeaking,  implies  an  onerous  title  in  the  creditor ;  but  a 
provifion  to  children  gives  them  only  a  gratuitous  title  to  fuch- 
provifion. 

In  regard  to  fuch  gratuitous  fingular  fuccefl<)rs,  whofe  rights 
are  thus  ftriftly  interpreted,  it  is  doubtful  how  far,  in  regard 
to  leafes  of  long  endurance,  queftions  decided  againft  them  would 
be  held  as  a  precedent  in  queftions  againft  onerous  fingular  fuc- 
ceiTors.  They  are  neither  identified  with  the  ferfon  of  the  preced- 
ing proprietor,  nor,  of  courfe,  bouiKl  in  his  obligations  like  the 
natural  heir,  though  they  relemble  him  in  fucceeding  by  a  gra- 
tuitous title  : — Nor  do  they  feem  entitled  to  the  fame. favourable 
interpretation  as  onerous  fingular  fucceflbrs ;  becaufe,  though 
they  rcfcmble  them  in  fucceeding  out  of  the  natural  courfe^  yet  they 
have  not,  like  them,  given  an  equivalcNt  for  the  property : — They 
feem,  in  (hort,  to  be  of  a  mongrel  fpccies.  Were  a  precedent  to 
be  drawn  from  decifions  againft  this  fpecies  of  fuccefibr,  to  regu- 
late dccifion  in  queftions  of  endurance  of  leafe  againft  onerous 
fingular  fucccflbrs,  a  great  latitude  of  leafe  would  appear  legal : 
For  fo  late  as  1779  (Leflie  againft  Orme),  a  leafe  of  feventy-fir 
years  was  fuftained,  in  an  entail  unfettered  as  to  the  duration  of 
leafes,  againft  the  fucceeding  heir  of  entail. 

The  aft  1685,  upon  whicn  the  power  of  entailing  ftands,  does 
not  communicate,  exprefsly^  any  power  to  tlie  entailer  to  regulate 
the  duration  of  leafes  (unlefs  this  was  to  be  implicated  from  its 
general  expreflion,  *  that  it /ball  be  lawful  to  his  Majefly^s  fubjeBr 

*  to  tailzie  their  lands  and  eflates^  and  tofubfitute  heirs  in  their  tail" 

*  ziesy  with  fuch  provifions  as  theyfhall  think  fit ;  * — an  implication 
that  would  feem  diametrically  oppofite  to  fir  iffifji mi  juris  interpre- 
tation) J  yet,  in  praftice,  our  judges  feem  rather  inclined  to  fuftain 

fuch 
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fuch  claufes  In  entails :  And  nobody  would  readily  rlfk  to  take  a  leafe 
of  longer  duration  than  that  prefcribed  in  the  entaili  unlefs  in  the 
faith  oif  fuch  leafe  being  fullained,  upon  appeal,  by  the  Houfe  of 
Peers.  Where  there  is  no  claufe  in  the  entail  limiting  the  duration 
of  leafe,  the  leafe  muft  Hand  upon  the  proteftion  of  the  aS  1446. 
But  whether  a  decifion  would  be  given,  which  would  form  a  pre- 
cedent in  queflions  that  might  occur,  as  to  endurance,  with  oner- 
ous fmgular  fuccefibrs— or  whicli  would  folely  apply  to  this  indi- 
vidual fpecies  of  gratuitous  finj:;ular  fuccefibrs,  liable  to  the 
jlrt^ljftmi  juris  interpretation,  i'cems  problematical.  A  cafe 
has  occurred  (Queenfbcrry  again  ft  Eicho)  where  leafes  of  nine- 
ty-fcven  years  are  propofed  to  be  granted  by  the  poflefling  heir 
of  entail  \  the  entail  containing  no  exprefled  claufe  of  reilric- 
tion  as  to  length  of  leafe,  unlefs  a  relaxing  claufe  in  it  in  thefe 
words,  (*  noHvithjlandin^  of  the  above  irritant  and  refolutive  claufes^ 

*  itjball  he  iaivful  for  the  heirs  of  tailzie  to  let  lenfes  during  tl^eir  owii 

*  lifetime  or  that  of  the  receivers  '),  fliould,  by  implication^  be  made 
to  infer  an  intended  reftriftion  to  fomething  lefs  than  what  is  allow- 
ed in  the  relaxation  ; — which  would  imply  a  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion in  favour  of  heirs  of  entail,  agaiiiit  leafes,  that  (as  appears) 
has  not  hitherto  been  allowed  thoin,  in  the  fore-quoted  decifions, 
again  ft  afts  of  their  predeccflbr  nuich  more  materially  affecting 
the  eftatc. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  fecm,  iwo,  That  almoft  any  length 
of  endurance  of  leafe,  it  only  it  liath  an  i/h  or  expiry,  will  be 
fuftained  againft  a  proprietor  unfettered  by  entail  as  grantor,  and 
his  heirs,  fo  long  as  thoy  retain  tlio  property  of  the  land  :  2^1?, 
That  a  leafe  of  nineteen  years  will,  certainly ^  and  a  much  longer 
one  will,  prcbith'y^  be  fuftained  -.I'^ainll  an  onerous  lingular  fuc- 
ceflbr :  3/25,  That  again  It  a  gratuitous  fingular  fucccflbr,  or  heir 
of  entail,  (whofe  gratuitous  title  is  more  ihi^lly  interpreted),  any 
length  of  leafe  will  be  fuftained  (if  the  length  is  not  exprcfslyrc- 
ftrided  in  the  words  of  the  enta^i)  that  docs  not,  by  approximat- 
ing it  to  a  perpetual  rijjht,  remove  it  from  the  protection  of  the  fta- 
tutc  I449>  and  bring  it  under  ihe  pri)hibitory  claufe  of  the  entail 
de  ncn  aliennndo.  In  the  cafe  now  agitating  (Queenlberry  againft 
Elcho),  tlie  Lords  have  delivered  tl\cn  opinions  feriatim^  and  arc 
unanimous,  that  a  ninety-feven  years  leafe  is,  in  this  refpefl:,  in- 
admiftible :  They  feem,  however,  to  think  this  a  cafe  proper  for 
fetting  at  reft,  by  a  general  decifion,  the  quctlion  of  tne  length 
of  endurance  which  a  leafe  may  poflefs,  without  putting  it  out  of 
protedkion  of  aft  1449:  And  they  have  accordingly  appointed  a 
iolemn  hearing  of  Counfel. 

But,  whether  the  decifion  that  (hall  be  given  in  this  cafe,  will 
apply  to  queftions  of  endurance  againft  onerous  fingular  fucceflbrst 
iPDcars  to  me  doubtful,  from  the  failure  of  paralleiifm  in  the  pro- 
prietor'* 
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prietor's  titles.  The  title  of  the  gratuitous  fucceifor 
ly  interpreted :  And,  further,  in  his  cafe,  (as,  fr 
his  lands  are  unalienable  and  locked  up  from  comi 
validation  of  the  faith  of  the  regifter  of  landed  pre 
intervene,  to  prevent  a  liberal  ftretch  in  favour 
made  againft  him. 

I  need  hardly  mention  the  acb  loth  of  his  prefer 
ing  a  poii'er  ot  letting  thirty-one  years  leafes  up 
ftates.     The  conditions  of  improvement  impofed 
if  he  embraces  the  benefit  of  tlic  n£t,  are  fo  ut 
as  to  be  moil  frequently  inapplicable,  and  of  courf 

I  (hall  conclude  my  remarks  witli  juft  hinting 
propriety  of  their  attending  to  the  title  the  propriei 
lands,  before  they  take  leafes,  and  incur  the  expenc 
tl;e  rifle  of  being  afterwards  eiefted.     I  would  pai 
their  attention  to  tliat  particular  cafe  where  they  m 
danger  of  inadvertence  ;  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  the 
defigncd  npparcnty  becaufe  univerfally  known  to 
fucceflbr  to  the  property — but  conGdercd,  in  la\ 
than  mere  apparent  proprietor,  till  he  has  complete 
it,  by  the  inveftiture  at  infcofmcnt. 

Suppofing  the  apparent  heir  to  have  entered  upon 
to  have  granted  a  leafe  before  being  infeofed  ;  his 
feofmcnt  will,  without  qucdion,  confer  validity  \ 
But,  fuppofing  tliat,  after  granting  tlie  leafe,  h( 
having  completed  his  titles  by  infcofment  -,  in*  that 
in  fucccffion  does  not  enter  as  heir  to  him ;  but,  ^ 
he  enters  himfelf  heir  to  the  immediate  pretleceflbr 
fliape  rcprefcnting  the  appartnt  Inir^  the  heir  pajji 
defigned)  is  not  bound  in  any  of  his  obli^^ations,  a 
forc  fct  afide  the  leafe.  This  maxim,  as  it  would  < 
mon  law,  has  been  modulated  by  aft  169c  ;  by 
heir  apparent  has  been  three  years  in  polTelRon  o 
though  dyinj;  uninfeofed,  the  heir  pajjlng  by  is 
debts  and  dcedsy  to  the  full  value  of  the  eftate. 
Kilkerran  expreifes  doubts,  whether  leafes  can  bi 
ed  under  the  debts  and  deeds  of  the  interjedled 
to  which  the  heir  pafling  by  is  made  liable ;  y^ 
in  1 760,  (Irvine  v.  Jack),  a  leafe  of  1 260  years, 
heir  apparent  three  years  in  pofTefFion,  was  fuftain 
heir  paffinjij  by.  At  all  events,  the  claufe  of  wai 
conditute  a  claim  of  debt  againft  the  heir  apparent, 
heir  paffing  by  is  liable.  '1  he  tenant,  before  cngagi 
outlay,  had  need  to  know  whether  the  heir  apparei 
leafe  has  beep  infeofed,  or  been,,  at  leait,  three  yea 
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In  the  cafe  of  adjudging  creditors,  whether  of  the  Kcir  appa« 
rent  or  heir  paflin'g  by,  there  are  additional  circumftances  of  in- 
fecurity  to  fuch  a  leale,  (fee  Bell's  Treatife  on  Leafes,  p.  77 — flo.), 
depending  on  niceties  of  law  didinftion,  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  comprehend  thoroughly,  and  which  I  fhould  like  to  fee  com- 
patently  difcuflld. 

I  fuipeft,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  knoMr,  that  apparency  and 
pqffing  by  refer  nrerely  to  properties  attained  to  in  the  natural  order 
of  fucceflion  ;•  but  that,  in  tailzies,  where  all  in  the  deftined  or- 
der fuccced  by  one  common  title  entered  upon  public  record,  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  aff  heir  pafling  by; 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Accounts  given  of  the  EJkinount  and  Roxhurghjbiri 

Feeding  Byres. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  to  reqneft  the  fnfertion  of  tlie  following  fliort  reftiarks^ 
which  I  feci  myfelf  obliged  to  offer  upon  the  'veryjevere  JlriBurts 
in  your  Twenty- firft  Number,  made  by  a  Stot-Feedtr^  on  the 
Roxburghfhire  feeding  byre. 

That  gentleman  appears  to  feel  hurt  that  any  comparifon 
fliouKl  have  been  inllituted  betwixt  the  Eikmount  byre  and  the 
Roxburghihire  one,  and  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that  the  latter  will 
turn  out  to  be  both  lefs  cleanly  and  lefs  wholefome  than  any 
common  cow  byre.  Tliat  it  is  more  cleanly  and  more  nubolfinu^ 
I  miglit  with  equal  confidence  affert ;  but,  as  the  gentleman' 
has  divided  his  lln£tures  into  fix  fedions,  I  beg  to'  offer  a 
ihort  remark  upon  each. 

In  the  firjl  place,  I  reply,  that  the  fpace  for  cleaning  out 
the  dung  in  the  Roxburghlhire  byre,  is  only  two  inches  narrow- 
er  than  the  fpace  in  the  Eikmount  one  :  and  the  only  difference 
in  the  middle  fpace  is,  having  the  tails  of  the  cattle^  inftead  of 
a  wall,  on  one  fide. 

2^,  Having  exprefsly  mentioned  that  the  urine  might  i*ith 
equal  convenience  be  conveyed  to  a  compoft  dung  court,  I  thought 
that  it  would  liave  been  impertinent  to  have  taken  up  half  a  page 
of  your  valuable  Magazine,  to  have  defcribed  minutely,  what  I 
flittered  myfelf  would  occur  to  any  perfon,  that  by  making  the 
decltvify  of  the  groops  tend  to  oprenings  in  either  wall,  the  urine 
mi(:ht  then  be  conveyed  in  wooden  fpouts,  or  (lone  troughs,  &c. 
along  the  outfide  of  that  wall  which  formed  the  neareft  and  molt 
Convenient  pafFage  to  the  compolt  dung  court. 

3^,  The  accefs  to  the  Roxburghfliire  byre  i»^x  w/ /j^ /ir^tfi^A /i5* 
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centre  of  the  dung  court.  When  the  wide  doors  are  in  the  froht, 
the  accefs  is  by  a  paved  road  10  or  12  feet  wide,  which  pafTes  be- 
tween the  offices  and  the  dung  court. 

4//>,  Allowing  that  the  extra  expence  of  building  an  Efkmount 
byre,  to  hold  twenty  cattle,  fhould  be  only  four  guineas  above 
the  expence  of  the  Roxburghfhire  one,  I  am  perfcftly  at  a  lofs  to 
conceive  how  a  fpacc  of  tnvofeet  in  width,  taken  from  the  cattle- 
feeder's  walk  for  dcpofiting  the  turnips,  would  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable, as  the  carts  could  not  be  bached  into  that  fpace,  nor  the 
turnips  conveyed  to  it  by  a  wheelbarrow  j  for,  after  two  feet  are 
taken  from  the  cattle- feeder's  walk,  there  remains  only  a  paflage 
of  one  foot  Jix  incites  for  the  poor  feeder  to  fqueeze  himfelf  along 
a  diftance  of  80  feet.  And  in  this  I  fhould  fuppofe  he  would 
find  difficulty  enough,  without  loading  himfelf  with  turnips  ;  for, 
unlefs  he  carries  them  on  his  back,  I  do  not  fee  how  he  is  to  get 
them  into  the  fpace  allotted  for  them. 

^thy  By  making  the  Roxburghfliire  (tails  4  feet  each,  there 
would  only  be  an  increafe  in  the  width  of  the  byre  of  2|  feet. 

6/A,  In  his  third  remark,  the  gentleman  complains  of  the'  cattle 
being  liable  to  beflarved  to  death  ivtth  cold  ;  and  in  his  fixth,  of  the 
luant  of  ventilators  to  procure  frefb  air. 

The  data  from  which  this  gentleman  calculates  the  number  of 
pits  necefTary  to  contain  the  turnips  of  1 5  acres,  would  lead  to  ^ 
coRclufion  which,  I  fufpect,  he  is  not  aware  of.  His  turnip  bam, 
which  is  to  contain  turnips,  draw,  and  hay,  is  only  27  feet  by 
14  ;  now,  allowing  the  ftraw  and  hay,  with  a  paflage  for  accefs 
to  the  turnips  to  take  up  the  fpace  of  1 3  by  14  feet,  there  remains 
a  fpace  of  14  feet  fquare  for  the  turnips  ;  fuppofe  the  turnips  to  be 
piled  in  this  fpace  even  to  the  htight  cf  fourteen  feety  15  acres  of 
turnips,  contiiinini^  7^-5 1-  cubic  feet,  would  fill  this  fpace  in  the 
barn  fcventv-five  times.  And,  allov/inj;  the  fecdint;  to  continue 
for  24  \vcck<^,  it  would  be  ncctflary  to  fill  this  barn  more  than 
three  times  In  evwry  week,  however  llormy  or  frolly  the  weather 
might  h  \  But,  were  the  turnips  piled  up  in  this  fpace  to  the 
height  of  fcven  fcot  only  •,  the  barn  mull  be  filled  every  ivcrking 
day  in  the  lu.A'.  iSurely,  then,  this  plan  would  be  very  exfenfve^ 
if  n-J  uj:f:t\tjl'dtyy  wore  it,  by  the  moil  ample  allowance,  to  hold 
only  one  fparc  day's  (lore  of  turnips. 

I,  too,  might  add  a  P.  S.  conceived  in  perfeftly  fimilar  terms, 
•  that  I  have  not  once  noticed  the  fevcral  ufeful  purpofcs  to  which 
the  byre  mi^ht  be  put, '  ^c.  &c.  But  both  plans  are  now  before 
the  rcad»  rs  of  tlif  Fanner's  Magazine ;  and  to  their  judgements 
I  leave  them.     I  am,  Sir,  vour  couftaut  reader, 

S.  K 
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[Th«  Annual  Agricultural  Fetes  at  Woburn  having  of  late  moch  excited  the  pobUa 
attention,  wc  are  induced  to  prclcnt  a  corrc^  flate  of  the  Premiums  oiTeixd  fur 
r8c6,  obligingly  furnilhcd  by  a  rcTpc^table  correfpondem.] 

I.     Premwms  for  Fat  Wethers, 

1.  To  the  perfon  who  Ihall  breed,  and  produce  at  Woburn 
Sheep-fhcaring,  June  1806,  the  bed  two-flieav  fat  wether — the 
premium  of  a  Cup^  value  len  Guifieas. 

2.  To  the  perfon  who  Ihall' breed  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  produce 
at  Woburn  Sheep-{hcaring,  1 806,  the  beft  two-fliear  fat  wither — 
A  Cupf  value  Five  Guineas. — The  fame  perfon  not  to  have  both  pre- 
miums. The  name  of  the  breeder,  together  with  the  place  where 
fared,  to  be  duly  certified^  and  given  in  at  the  time  of  (hearing. 

The  wethers  to  be  prodiTced  on  Tucfday,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven,  at  Woburn-Abbey  : — They  will  be  (bear- 
ed, weighed  alive,  killed,  and  weighed  dead,  and  due  atten- 
tion paid  to  wool',  car  cafe,  and  taUow. 

H.     Premiums  for  Theaves  hred  in  Bedfordftnre. 
T.  To*  the  perfon  >rfio  fhall  breed  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  produce 
at  Woburn  Sheep-lhearing,  1806,  the  beft  pen  of  three  theaves — 
A  Cup^  value  Ten  Guineas, 

2.  To  the  perfon  who  (hall  breed  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  produce 
at  Woburn  Sheep-(hearing,  1806,  the  fecond  beft  pen  of  three 
t-heaves — A  Cup^  value  Five  Guineas.  The  fame  perfon  not  to 
have  both  premhima. 

The  (heep  to  be  fliewn  in  a  ftore  ftate,  and  to  be  produced  at 
the  Park- Farm  on  Tuefday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven.  The  claimants  to  produce  certificates,  that  their 
theaves  were  bred  in  Bedfordfhire,  fpecifying  the  pari(h,  and 
name  of  the  breeder  •,  alfo,  that  they  have  been  regularly 
kept  with  the  flock  until  the  time  of  their  being  fern  to  be 
exhibited. 

III.     Sundry  Premiums, 
r.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  produce  at  Woburn  Sheep- {hearings 
r8o6,  the  beft  boar — A  Cup^  value  Five  Guineas, 

2.  To  the  beft  flieep-fhearer — Five  Guineas,  Second  beft— 
Four  ditto.  Third  befl — Three  ditto.  Fourth  beft — Tnvo  ditto* 
Fifth  beft—O/i^  ditto. 

If  more  than  ten  candidates,  to  draw  lots.  The  trial  to  be 
made  on  the  Wednefday.  Candidates  to  give  notice  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  clipping. 

IV.     premiums  for  Encouraging  Improvement  in  Implements  of 

Agriculture, 
I,  To  the  perfon  who  (hall  produce  at  Woburn  Sheep- (hearings 
t8c6,  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  newly-invented  implement— the 
h\m  of  Twenty  Guineas* 
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As  it  is  the  intention,  in  giving  this  premium,  both  to  encou- 
rage, and  to  introduce  to  general  notice,  fuch  improvements 
in   implements  of  agriculture  as  appear  of  r^al  utility,   it 
will  be  left  to  a  Committee  to  decide, —  i  ft.  Which  imple- 
ment produced,  defervcs  the  preference  5 — 2dly,   Whether 
any  of  them  merit  the  reputation  that  the  acquifition  of  a 
premium  might  confer.     The  implements  to  be  brought  to 
the  Park-Farm  on  Tuefday. 
2.  To  the  perfon  who  fhall  produce  the  plough  which  fhall 
plough  half  (or  a  quartet)  of  an  acre  of  land  in  the  belt  and 
uioft  hufbandlike  manner — A  Cup^  value  Ten  Guineas,     To  the 
ploughman  holding  the  fame — Two  Guineas, 

Due  confideration  will  be  paid  to  the  merit  of  the  implement, 
to  the  time  of  performing  the  work,  the  force  employed, 
and  the  cleannefs  and  depth  of  the  furrow. 
V.     Premium  for  Experiments  between  the  Drill  and  Broad-call 

Hit/bandry, 
To  the  farmer  in  Bedfordfhire,  who  (hall  produce  the  mod  fa- 
tisfadlory  account  of  comparative  trials  between  the  drill  and  broad- 
call  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  on  not  lefs  than  ten  acres 
being  in  the  fame  field — Thirty  Guineas. 

It  is  required  that  the  farmers  who  (hall  be  candidates  for  this 
premium,  do  give  notice  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  their  in- 
tention, that  the  crops  may  be  viewed  while  growing,  by  fucli 
perfons  as  the  Duke  may  appoint. 
It  is  expected  that  the  account  (Iiould  contain  a  dcfcription  of 
the  foil,  the  preparation  (manure,  if  any),  quantities  of  feed 
fown  and  drilled,  hoeings,  time  and  regularity  of  ripening, 
harvefting,  and  produce — verified  by  fufiicient  certificates, 
to  be  produced  at  the  Woburn  Sheep-fliearing  in  1806. 
N.  B.  It  is  required  that  the  drilled  crops  (houTd  be  kept  per- 
fcclly  free  from  weeds. 

VI.     Premiums  for  Shepherds,  • 

To  the  (hepherd  who  fliall  have  faved  the  greateft  number  of 
lambs,  on  the  ift  of  June  1806,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ewes,  being  not  lefs  than  200,  put  to  the  ram  the  preceding 
autumn — Five  Guineas, 

To  the  fhcplierd  who  (hall  have  faved  the  next  greateft  propor- 
tionate number — Four  Guineas.  To  the  third — Three  Guineas. 
'  I  o  the  fourth — Two  Guineas.     To  the  fifth — One  Guinea, 

Certificates  to  be  fent  in,  on  the  firll  day  of  the  Woburn  Sheep- 
ihearing,  i8c6,  figned  by  the  owner  of  the  flock^  and  two 
other  refpedable  witncffes,  ftating  the  number  of  eweS  tupped, 
the  number  of  lambs  faved  on  the  ift  of  June,  and  the  age 
of  the  ewes,  viz.  the  proportionate  number  of  theaves,  two 
vears  old,  three  years  old,  and  fuU-mouthed  Ihj'cp, 
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VII,     Premium  for  Irrigation, 
To  the  fiirmcr  in  Bedforddiire  who  fliall,  between  the  ift  of 
January   1805,  and  the    ill  of  June    1806,  have  converted  the 
grcatcll  quantity  of  land  into  water-meadow,  not  lefs  than  ten 
acres,  on  the  bed  and  mod  approved  fyftcm — Fjfiy  Guineas, 
Due  notice  of  the  quantity  of  land  fo  converted,  and  of  the  ex- 
pence  incurred,  verified  by  fuflicient  certificates,  to  be  fent 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  or  before  the  Lft  of  June  i8c6. 


[The  premium  oficred  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  following  P^P^r, 
had  he  not  appeared  rather  hoitile  to  the  principles  which  in- 
duced the  rcfpeftablc  Baronet  to  oiler  that  premium.  Satisfiedy 
liowcvcr,  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  EfTay,  and  convinced  that 
irs  infertion  would  prove  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  great  body 
of  our  readers,  we  applied  for  liberty  to  lay  it  before  them, 
which  liberty  was  at  once  granted  in  the  moft  handfome  and  li- 
beral manner.  We  therefore  embrace  the  eavlieft  opportunity 
of  bringing  it  forward,  and  requeft  a  continuance  of  the  au- 
thor's correfpondence.] 

Essay  on  Storing  of  Turnips. 

■Si  quill  noTtfli  reOius  ijlls^ 


Cand'idus  iniperti :  Si  non,  his  uUre  mecutn,  HoR« 

The  introduftion  of  turnips  into  the  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
is  the  moll  important  improvement  which  agriculture  has  received 
in  modern  times.  Previous  to  that  event,  the  live  (lock  were 
maintained,  during  fummer,  ori  the  herbage  which  nature  fpon- 
tnncoully  produced  on  land  exhauUed  by  a  previous  fucceflion  of 
white  crops,  and  overrun  with  the  accumulation  of  weeds  for 
ages  ;  during  winter,  on  the  ftraw  and  chaff  of  the  preceding 
crop,  with  an  occafional  allowai;cc  of  oats.  Under  that  fyftem, 
the  fattening  fcafon  was  confined  within  narrow  limits, — the  lux- 
uriance of  the  natural  grafs  :  No  animal  was  fit  for  the  ftambles 
till  the  wane  of  fummer  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  patturage  began  to 
decline  in  autumn,  the  whole  fattening  ftock  was  hurried  indif- 
criminately  to  the  market ;  and  their  ha  If- fed  carcafes,  carefully 
falted,  and  frugally  confumed,  fatisfied  the  fimple  defircs  of  our 
forefathers  till  the  return  of  veal  and  lamb  in  fpring.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  breeding  Hock,'  on  their  winter  fare,  was  truly  deplo- 
rable. If  the  feafon  was  unufually  fcverc,  or  if  the  fpring  was 
unfavourable  to  vegetation,  vail  numbers  of  cattle  were  literally 
Itarved  to  death  j  and  thofe  which  furvived,  had  become  fo  feeble 
and  emaciated  at  the  approach  of  fummer,  as  to  require  no  fmall 
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affiftance  to  lift  them,  fet  them  on  their  legs,  and  fupport  them 
to  the  neareft  field  which  happened,  in  the  falliion  of  thofe  days, 
to  be  mod  grafs-proud.  * 

But,  fince  the  introduftion  of  turnips,  the  grand  defuieratnm  in 
the  former  prafticc  of  hufliandry  has  been  fupplicd.  From  this 
improvement  of  their  food,  young  ftock  continue  their  growth, 
and  fat  cattle  arc  prepared  for  the  market  during  every  feafon  of 
the  year.  Turnips  fucceed  the  decline  of  the  grals,  and  afford 
fucculcnt  and  nutritious  food  till  the  return  of  fummer.  Our 
farmers  feem  to  brave  the  dif.id vantages  of  their  northern  fitua- 
tion  5  to  emulate,  by  their  induftry,  the  natural  refources  of  hap^ 
pier  climes  ;  and  to  compenfate,  by  the  fucculcnce  of  their  turnip 
crops,  the  want  of  perennial  verdure  on  their  fields.  But  turnips, 
though  polTeiring  this  invaluable  excelience,  are  in  fome  refpecls 
a  precarious  crop.  After  efcaping  the  ravages  of  the  fly  and  cater- 
pillar,— after  arriving  at  their  full  fize  towards  the  clofe  of  autumn, 
they  are  liable  to  be  injured,  fomctimei  to  bedeftroyed,  by  the  fe- 
vcrities  of  the  enfuhig  wintei?^  Storing  is  faid,  by  its  advocates, 
to  afford  complete  fecurity  againfl:  thefe  calamities.  In  the  pre- 
fcnt  paper,  1  ihall  defcribe  the  mcfl  approved  methods  of  lloring, 
and  afterwards  cftimate  the  peculiar  advanta;^cs  of  that  praQice. 


cngi 

row  bound'^.  From  the  firll  introducflion  of  that  vegetable,  fome 
intelligent  farmers  regularly  carried  olF  the  field,  and  laid  up,  un- 
der cover,  a  quantity  of  turnips  fullicient  for  two  or  three  weeks 
coiiuimption.  That  practice,  affordin^r  provifion  againll  the  co::- 
nnpT'jncy  of  froft,  hac  extended  itfelf  into  every  dillrift  where  i".; 
•^iiriiip  Iiuilxmdry  is  properly  underftood.  But  the  plan  of  raiii.i,; 
Mid  ttorintT  the  whole  crop,  irmncdiately  after  harveft,  feem.;  r">* 
>.jve  be':n  adopted  firft  in  the  Ui^KT  Ward  of  Clydefdale,  ar  !  ... 

'-  e  ?  .  .,  • 


*"  From  the  Review  nfCiirrbcrland  Apriculiural  Report,  in  th*  i'V- 
brur.ry  Number  of  the  Fdrnxir'i  Ma;raz!i.e,  it  appears  that  this  wr-}.^ 
ind  this  thiiip^,  lhoa;.rh  lon^  w^-i  obfolete  in  this  country,  arc  ^\\\  pr-r- 
tv  common  amoiii^  our  loulhern  neighbours.  A  few  weeks  ago,  i;, 
luc  moli  elevated  diilrict  ot  Twecddale, 

where  river?,  liicrc  but  brooks, 

Difpiirt  to  dirt'erciU  fea?, 
-a;id  whcr^,  in  coniVqiicnce  ct   ihcir  untoward  iituations,  farmers  ca:.:3i. 
iic  I'lppoied  to  be  tlic  lii  ll  in  introducing  or  imitating  new  improver,  '.it;. 
Mr  Findlaltr  ot  Newlanus  was  obliged  to   laiiuick  all  the  fallows  1:1  \.\, 
pariili,   to  procure  as  much  wreck  (roots  of  ouch-grafs)  as  wou  d  ::,.;.' 
in  enibaokineiji  agaiull  au  incoufidcrable  rivulc*. 
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have  thence  travelled  flowly  into  the  adjoining  counties.  Even  in 
the  place  of  its  origin,  this  pradlice  has  met  with  oppolition ;  and 
in  no  other  has  it  yet  gained  a  complete  eftablifliment. 

Tiiere  is  confiderable  latitude  in  the  feafon  of  (loiing.  In  wet 
and  clay  foil?,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  winter  poaching, 
the  ground  mufl  be  cleared  of  the  turnips  immediately  after  har- 
veiling  the  potatoes  •,  but,  in  other  foils,  they  may  be  allowed, 
with  advantage,  to  remain  on  the  ground  fome  weeks  later,  as 
they  continue  to  fwcll  till  overtaken  by  froft.  The  ordinary  time 
is  about  the  beginning  of  November.  It  is  of  confiderable  im- 
portance to  raife  them  on  a  dry  day,  that  as  little  earth  as  pofli- 
ble  may  adhere  to  their  roots,  and  to  ftcure  them  in  the  (lore- 
heap  as  they  are  raifed,  as  a  flight  degree  of  froft  is  then  found 
to  be  highly  injurious.  As  the  month  of  November  is  proverbial 
for  gloom  and  rain,  it  may  fonietimes,  however,  be  nccciTary  to 
raife  tliem  when  the  weather  is  wet,  or  when  the  ground  is  moiflj 
and,  in  this  cafe,  the  following  practical  hint  may  be  of  advantage. 
Grafp  the  turnips  by  the  leaves,  give  them  a  fmart  turn  about 
half  round,  and  then  pull  them  upright  from  tlic  ground.  During 
this  operation,  the  bulbs  revolve  on  the  tap-root  as  on  an  axis ;  the 
rotatory  motion  breaks  the  lateral  fibres,  and  rubs  off  the  adhering 
earth.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  is  much  preferable  to  the 
common  way  of  raifing  a  turnip  clumfily  in  each  hand,  and  of 
knocking  their  bulbs  together  till  the  adhering  eartli  fall  off. 

Experience  has  amply  demonftrated  the  neceffity  of  cutting  off 
the  leaves  and  tap-root  (provincially  called  topping  and  tailing), 
and  afcertaintd  the  place  where  thofe  operations  Ihould  be  per- 
formed. The  fcclion  Ihould  be  made  clofe  to  the  bulb.  If  the 
bulb  itfelf  be  wounded,  rottennefs  is  then  apt  to  en  me,  and,  though 
it  (hould  be  prevented,  a  quantity  of  the  juices  oozes  out  proportion- 
ed to  the  extent  of  the  wound.  The  root  is  diP.iked  by  all  animals, 
as  its  acrid  quality  occalions  aii  imnvxlerafe  difeharge  of  bile,  with 
:rs  natural  confequcnces,  gripes  and  loofcnefs.  When  any  part 
of  the  leaves  is  left,  turnips  are. liable  to  vegetate  on  receiving  a 
flight  degree  of  heat.  As  it  is  impoflible,  in  practice,  always  to 
kit  the  point  of  excellence,  and  to  perform  the  fc cation  with  ma- 
thematical exattnefs,  the  operators  fliould  be  careful  to  err  on 
the  fafe  fuje, — to  leave  part  of  the  leaves  or  root,  ratlier  than  to 
injure  the  bulb,  as  it  is  wifer  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  flight  vege- 
tation than  of  intire  putrcfadlion. 

I.  The  earliefl  method  of  itoring  turnips,  was  to  fccure  them 
umler  roof,  as  it  feemcd  but  an  extenfion  of  a  practice,  previ- 
ouily  common,  of  laying  on,  in  freih  weather,  a  quantity  of 
turnips  fuihcient  for  the  confumpt  of  fcveral  weeks.  The  dif- 
pH  vantages  of  thtit  method  foon  became  evident.    It  was  ncccf- 

fary 
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fary  to  pile  large  quantities,  to  find  houfe-room  for  tlie  produce 
ef  an  inconfiderable  field ;  and  turnips,  in  that  Gtuation,  fpon- 
taneoufly  heated  and  putrefied.  There  is  even  danger  in  houf- 
ing  fmall  quantities.  The  heat  communicated  through  a  parti- 
tion wall  from  the  fire  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  the 
breath  of  cattle,  if  it  have  accefs  to  the  (lore  of  turnips^  are 
fufHcient  to  commence  and  to  fupport  a  vigorous  vegetation.  * 
The  fp routs  exhaufl  the  fubftance,  and  corrupt  the  juices  of 
thofe  turnips  from  which  they  rife;  and,  piifhing  up  between  thofe 
turnips  which  are  laid  uppermod,  moiften  them  with  their  fuc- 
culent  items,  exclude  frefh  air,  by  filling  up  the  iirterftices,  and 
fpeedily  reduce  the  whole  heap  to  a  putrid  maih. 

2.  It  is  well  known,  that  by  pitting  potatoes  in  tbe  field,  their 
flavour  is  better  preferved,  and  their  vegetation  is  longer  pre- 
vented, than  by  (loring  them  in  the  houfe.  From  the  rel^m« 
blance  between  them  and  turnips,  it  has  been  analogically  con- 
cluded, that  the  fame  practice  might  aJvantageoufly  be  extended 
to  the  latter.  Mr  Findlater  of  Newlands,  to  whofe  depth  of 
reafoning,  and  accuracy  of  dbfervation,  the  Farmer^s  Magazine 
has  borne  ample  teftimony,  is  the  only  perfon,  as  far  as  I  know» 
who  has  fairly  made  the  experiment,  and  candidly  declared  the 
refult.  The  fituation  which  he  chafe  was  perfedly  dry  ;  the  pit 
was  about  five  feet  in  breadth,  and  three  in  depth ;  the  turnips 
were  raifed  into  a  ridge  of  the  ufual  form  above  the  mouth  of 
the  pit ;  one  end  was  filled  with  common,  and  the  other  with 
Swedidi  turnips  *,  the  pit  was  finally  fccured  with  a  thick  cover 
of  draw  and  earth.  A  few  weeks  after  Hatlowday,  (when  the 
turnips  were  (lored)  the  middle  of  the  ridge  began  to  fubfide  ; 
the  depreifion  continually  increafed,  and  foon  became  fo  great  as 
to  create  apprehenfions  for  the  fafcty  of  the  contents :  the  pit 
was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  it  was  found  that 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  common  turnips  were  deftroyed,  and  that 
about  one  half  of  the  S  wedifh  only  was  preferved.  A  Roxburgh- 
flure  correfpondent,  in  the  Nineteenth  Number  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  mentions,  that  turnips  may  be  preferved  in  the  field, 
;)s  well  as  in  the  houfe,  if  three  or  four  cart-loads  only  are  laid 
together,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  or  of 
llraw  ami  earth.  This  mode  of  pitting  has  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  employed  for  tbe  prefexvation  of  his  whole 

E  e  4  crop, 

*  1  have  been  informed,  by  an  intelligent  farmer,  that  turnips  ftored 
in  the  end  of  his  byre,  grew  fix  inches  in  a  fortnight,  during  fevere 
Fioii:.  As  piitrefa^ion  rapidly  cnfued,  he  fpread  the  whole  depots  upoa 
au  adjoining  field  :  the  froll  flopt  vegctatioD|  and  one  half  of  the  c^aa* 

Wy  was  iiiYcd. 
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crop,  by  Mr  Aitken  of  C>llands,  in  the  paridi  of  Newlands. 
The  ilepot  is  placed  on  a  level  witli  thcf  furface  of  the  ground^ 
its  dimenfions  are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  prac- 
tice, afterwards  to  be  dcfcribed  \  and  their  cover  confills  of  fuc- 
celllve  l.iyers  of  llrawr,  earth,  and  ftraw.  In  a  late  converfation 
which  I  had  with  Mr  Aitken  junior  on  this  fubjeifl:,  1  found  that 
this  mudo,  though  allbrdin^r  complete  fecurity  to  the  turnips, 
pofk'ir.d  no  advantajje  over  the  common  practice,  in  preferving 
their  fucculence,  or  in  retarding  their  vegetation  at  the  approach 
of  fpring. 

3.  From  thofc  early  experiments,  refuits  this  conduiion,  that 
turnips,  to  be  prefcrved,  during  winter,  from  running  into  the 
extremes  of  vegetation  or  putrefaclion,  require  a  confiderable  cx- 
pofure  to  the  air.  On  thii  principle  is  founded  the  prcfent  com- 
mon practice  of  placing  the  depot  in  a  well-aired  fituatlon, 
adjoining  to  the  feeding  byre,  and  of  prote<S):ing  it  with  nothing 
but  a  covering  of  draw.  The  (lore-heaps,  from  conveniencyi 
are  commonly  placed  in  the  barn-yard.  The  turnips  are  laid 
down,  cart  thick,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  tapering  ridge;  the 
breadth  is  about  five  feet,  the  height  is  about  four,  and  the 
length  is  perftdlly  immaterial ;  the  depot  is  covered  with  a  thick 
thatch  of  draw,  and  this  thatch  is  finally  fccured  with  ropes. 
Common  turnips,  flored  in  tliis  manner,  are  kept  in  good  pre- 
fervation  till  tbe  middle  of  April.  Some  intelligent  farmers  have 
begun  to  make  fome  alterations,  and,  it  is  aflerted,  improvementSi 
on  this  practice.  They  piy  more  attention  to  the  drynefs  of  the 
fjtuation,  than  to  its  nearnefs  to  the  feeding  byre,  in  choofing  a 
I'pot  for  the  depot  \  bed  the  bottom  well  with  ilraw  \  ere£l  a 
three-bar  paling,  or  place  fiicep  Hakes  all  around,  inclining  out- 
wards, that  the  water-drop  may  be  ftt  offj  raife  the  top  of  the 
lieap  as  high  as  the  turnips  will  lye,  and  thatch  the  whole  wifu 
Hraw  in  the  ufual  manner.  In  this  cafe  the  angle  at  the  top  is 
acute,  as  the  turnips  can  eailly  be  piled  up  confiderably  above 
v.'hat  is  called  the  Jquare  oi  a  houfe  roof,  'i'he  depot  is  about 
fc  ven  or  eight  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bafe,  and  may  faftly  be  con- 
tinued to  any  length  required  for  holding  the  whole.  In  recom- 
mendation of  tills  plan,  there  is  a  probability  that  turnips  are 
hcticv  preferved,  and  a  certainly  ih  it  lefs  Ilraw  is  required  for 
tiiat^li,  in  it,  than  in  the  common  praclice.^* 

With 
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With  re^^ard  to  SMredifli  turnips,  the  fame  principles  are  appli« 
cable  to  them,  and  they  are  ftored  in  a  (imilar  manner.  From 
their  fuperiority  in  hardinefs*  they  admit  of  confiderable  latitude 
in  the  feafon  of  ftoring,  and  in  the  dimenlions  of  the  ftore-heap« 
Under  this  treatment  chey  are  eafily  prefcrved  incorruptible  for  a 
^reat  length  of  time.  Mr  Findlater  has  ufed  them  as  an  evening 
bot:ne  boucke  to  his  milch  cows  until  the  1  ith  of  June,  when  his 
clover  and  rye  grafs  were  ready  to  fupply  their  place.  No  other 
precaution  w<is  taken,  than  opening  the  depot  in  the  couife  of 
April,  and  rubbinj^  off  the  fprouts  which  had  begun  to  rife. 

4.  The  only  deviation,  on  principle,  from  the  common  method 
of  (lorin^  Swediih  turnips,  took  place  laik  winter  at  Scotftown. 
Captain  Mackay,  who  combines,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  an 
exteniive  knowledge  of  agriculture,  with  an  accurate  fuperintend-i* 
ance,  and,  confequently,  a  fuccefsful  management  or  his  farm, 
aware  that  Swediih  turnips,  on  the  ground,  are  indeftro£tible  by 
our  fevered  froils,  and  that  they,  in  common  with  every  other 
fpecies,  Tcquire  in  the  (lore-heap  a  confiderable  expofurc  to  ths 
air,  rcfolved  to  try  how  far  this  principle  extended ;  and,. for  this 
purpofe,  formed  of  them  a  depot  of  the  ordinary  dimenfions,  in  a 
dry,  weil-aircd  corner  of  his  barn  yard,  without  anycoverin^.^  bot 
branches  of  fpriice  fir,  to  prote£t  them  from  the  depredation* 
of  poultry.  The  turnips  were  ilored,  as  I  learned  from  his 
grieve  (baiiilV),  in  the  beginning  of  January.  Towards  the  end 
of  March,  wIktii  1  faw  them,  about  one  half  had  been  taken  away: 
tor  the  feeding  cattle.  Excepting  thofc  in  the  centre  and  bottom 
of  the  hca^  none  were  in  good  prcfervation.  The  appearance  of" 
thaie  on  ilie  outfide  feemed  to  be  an  exemrplification  of  the  law 
ci  putrcrfa«:tioii  in  vegetables  of  a  firm  texture ;  thofe  parts  of 
th*r  bulbb  which  formed  the  intcrfticcs  were  perfeftly  fafe,  while 

the 

ills  f'icdiiJL^  Lyrt.      It8  figure   1*3  cxaftly  the  half  of  a  hayfow^  and  will 
^  .  eafily  be  conceived  from  the  tranfvcrfe  fe6lion  in 

tiKf  margin  ;  the  quadrangle  <i  3  r//,  is  the  fedlioii 
of  the  hay-flack,  and  the  triangle  ade^  is  that  oP 
the  llore  of  turnip^:.     The  fide  ae  \%  thatched 
with  ilraw,  and  fecured  with  ropes  in  the  ufual* 
manner.     It  will  eafily  be  feco  that,  by  tfatscon- 

f     ^      ^ t  ^       trivaiice,  there  is  a  faving  of  thatch,  equal  to 

y        "'it/  about  one  half  of  what  is  required  by  the  com- 

irion  form.  The  whole  management,  indeed,  of  this  crop,  deferves  high 
praiie.  Immccllattly  after  harvdling  his  potatoes,  Mr  Aitchifon  begins 
to  iiure  hid  turnips  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  field  is  cleared,  while  the  leaves 
..re  yet  frcTii,  and  the  ground  yet  dry,  he  turns  in  his  young  ilock  tt^ 
*  gather  up  the  fmgmcQts  which  remain,  that  nothing  be  loll. ' 
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the  points  oFcontaft,  fimilar  to  the  Joints  in  carpentry,  difcoYcr' 
ed  evident  figns  of  incipient  putrehi£lion.  From  the  failure  of 
this  experiment,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Swedifh,  as  well  as 
common  turnips,  become  more  delicate  on  being  raifed  from  the 
ground,  and  require  a  layer  of  thatch  to  proted  them  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

I  now  proceed  to  eilimate  the  advantages  which  the  ftoring  of 
turnips  is  faid  to  poiTefs,  and  to  afcertain  in  what  circumftances 
that  pradice  is  expedient. 

1 .  Storing  as  a  ficurity  againjl  froft.  That  turnips  are  over- 
taken by  froft,  and  congealed  into  a  lump  of  ice,  during  winter 
and  fpring,  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  well  known  that 
cattle,  with  no  other  food  but  frozen  turnips,  are  in  great  danger 
of  falling  off,  inftead  of  improving.  They  are  ftifficulted  to  make 
9n  impreflion  with  their  teeth-,  and  no  fooner  have  they  fwallow- 
«d  a  mouthful,  than  they  difcover  fymptoms  of  univerfal  uneafi- 
nefs,  raife  their  backs,  draw  in  their  feet,  and  fall  a-trembling 
as  if  feized  with  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague.  It  is  univerfally  admit- 
ted, that  the  ftoring  fyftem  affords  complete  fecurity  again  ft  thofe 
evils :  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  fame  advantage  is  attain- 
ed»  in  many  fituations,  without  ftoring,  and  without  any  great 
degree  of  foreiight  or  management. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter,  turnips  are  not  affed^ed  by  a  flight 
degree  of  froft.  Before  it  produce  on  them  any  fenfible  efFeA, 
the  cold  muft  be  fo  intenfe  as  to  form,  on  water,  a  pretty  thick 
film  of  ice.  The  caufe  of  this  is  obvious.  By  the  clofe  of  au- 
tumn, if  the  turnips  have  been  properly  fet  out  by  haad-hoeing, 
their  leaves  muft  form  a  clofe  mantle  over  the  whole  field ;  and 
this  natural  covering  prote£^s  the  bulbs  from  the  firft  attacks  of 
froft.  From  this  circumftance  it  follows,  that  the  moft  impro- 
vident farmer,  whofe  cattle  are  only  fupplied  day  by  day  from 
the  field,  will  fuftain  little  damage  from  the  tranfient  frofts 
which  ufually  precede  Chriftmas.  After  that  time,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  precautions  employed  by  his  wifer  neigh- 
bours, of  laying  in,  during  frefti  weather,  a  quantity  of  turnips 
that  will  fupply  his  confumption  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is 
feldom  that  our  frofts  outlaft  that  period.  If  they  (hould  con- 
tinue longer,  and  if  the  ftock  of  turnips  is  exhaufted,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  adopt  a  praftice — often  fuccefsfully  tried  in  Tweed- 
dale,  and  almoft  univerfal  in  the  more  fouthern  counties— of  raif- 
ing  them  frozen  as  they  are  in  the  ground,  and  of  thawing  them 
in  a  running  ftream,  or  in  a  drinking  pool.  The  turnips  arc 
raifed  with  an  inftrument  formed  for  the  purpofe,  a  fork  with 
two  prongs,  flightly  curved  inwards,  and  fet  perpendicular  to  the 
handle.    Towards  evening,  they  arc  carted  from  the  iield,  and 

emptiG4 
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emptied  into  the  pool.  The  common  practice  is  \o  leave  them 
under  water  till  next  morning :  but  an  immerGon  for  two  hours 
is  found  fuificlent.  When  taken  out,  they  are  as  frelh  and  found 
as  if  they  had  never  been  frozen. 

From  the  preceding  (latement,  it  may  be  concluded,  thati  in 
the  mod  fertile  diilfi^s  of  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  more 
genial,  and  the  weather  more  uniform,  the  ftoring  fyftem  pof- 
fcfTes  little  effential  advantage,  in  point  of  fecurity  againft  froil, 
over  the  pra6tice  of  leaving  turnips  on  the  ground.  A  little 
forefight  will,  in  mod  cafes,  fuperfede  the  neccfiity  of  raifing 
thtm  in  a  frozen  (late,  and  even  then  immerfion  in  water  is  aa 
eafy  and  efFedlual  remedy.  It  is  impoflible,  however,  to  adopt 
this  pra6lice,  probably,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
many  diftri^ls  of  the  fouthern  counties.  The  frofts  there  feC 
in  early,  are  fevere,  and  lading.  During  the  whole  winter, 
there  are  almod  continued  dorms  of  frod  and  fnow,  which  mud 
prevent  turnips  from  being  regularly  carried  off  the  field  to  the 
bedial.  It  is  found  that  turnips,  piled  together  in  a  houfe,  begin 
to  d^cay  after  ti^ree  weeks ;  and  therefore,  a  dock  of  turnips, 
equal  to  the  confumpt  of  that  period,  is  the  utmod  that  a  farmer 
can  provide  againd  the  contingency  of  fiod.  If  the  frod  outiaft 
that  timr*,  (which  is  not  an  uncommon  event),  recourfe  mud  be 
lud  to  turnips  on  the  ground ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  raife 
them  dunncr  intenfe  frod,  fuch  as  often  occurs  in  winter,  in  ele- 
vated diliiicls.  A  turnip,  thoroughly  congealed,  when  ftruck 
with  an  in>n  tool,  will  ily  into  fplinters.  A  pick*axe  is  necef- 
far)  to  raife  it  from  the  ground,  and,  even  with  it,  great  care  is 
required  to  raife  the  turnip  whole.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
a  farmer,  in  an  elevated  didri£t  of  Tweeddale,  being  under  the 
necefTity  of  recurring  to  his  turnip  field  during  an  intenfe  frod, 
found  as  much  dilHculty  in  railing  the  produce  of  a  few  yards, 
as  he  would  have  hud  in  doring  his  whole  crop  at  the  proper 
feaion.  It  may  thence  be  concluded,  that,  though  the  doring 
fydem  is  not  fo  necefTary  in  low-lying  didri£ls,  as  a  fecurity 
againd  frok,  it  is  eminently  advantageous  in  more  elevated  and 
expofed  fituations,  by  rendering  the  farmer  independent  of  the 
feverities  of  the  weather — by  enabling  him  at  all  times  to  fupplj 
his  cattle  with  found  and  nutritive  food. 

2.  Storing  as  a  preventive  of  putrefaBion,  Turnips,  left  on 
the  ground,  are  liable  not  only  to  be  congraled  into  a  lump  of 
ice,  but  alfo  to  be  reduced  into  a  putrid  malh  by  the  inclement 
cies  of  the  weather.  The  pradiice  of  doring,  fince  it  has  been 
rightly  under dood,  prevents  any  lofs  from  putrefaction  :  it  has 
thence  been  concluded,  that  this  circumdance  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  that  fydem.    On  examining  the  matter 

more 
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more  clofely,  and  contrafting  the  lofs  on  the  ground  with  the  lofs 
in  the  procefs  of  ftoring,  there  will  appear  abundant  reafon  to 
modify,  perhaps  to  rejcd,  that  conclufion. 

It  is  impoflible  to  form  a  general  eflimate  of  the  quantity  of 
turnips  annually  deftroycd.  The  lofs  is  fo  variable,  being  afFe£l- 
cd  confiderably  by  the  foil  and  expofure  of  the  field,  though  re« 
gulatcd  principally  by  the  climate*  and  the  feafon,  as  to  defy 
the  mod  fanguine  calculator.  It  is  even  difiicult  to  approximate 
to  the  truth  -,  as  the  opinions  of  farmers,  on  this  fubjcd,  from 
the  difference  of  their  circumllanccs,  are  vague  and  contradic- 
tory. A  member  of  the  Eddkllone  Club  has  declared  in  your 
XVII.  No.  that  *  in  two  years  out  of  three,  all  our  turnips  on 
the  ground  at  Chriftmas,  aye  entirely  loft  by  the  froft.*  Having 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  your  correfpondent,  I 
readily  acquit  him  of  all  intention  to  miflead  :  but,  as  his  ftate- 
ment  is  quite  different  from  the  general  fentimcnt  of  his  neigh- 
bours, I  am  inclined  to  fufpe£t  a  miftake  of  the  pen,  or  a  flip  of 
the  memory.  An  intelligent  farmer,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has 
aflured  me,  that  the  annual  lofs  which  he  fuftains  is  fcldom  cotj- 
(Iderable ;  and  that  the  whole  quantity  deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of 
eight  or  ten  years  will  not  amount  to  the  produce  of  an  ordinary 
crop.  I  have  been  alfo  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robcrtfon  of 
Eddleftone,  who  has  the  merit  of  founding  the  Farmer's  Club, 
which  bears  the  name  of  his  parifli,  and  who  has  cultivated  "tur* 
nips  to  a  confidcrable  extent  for  nearly  thirty  years,  that  he  has 
loft  only  two  crops  in  that  period  -,  and  that  the  lofs,  in  both 
cafes,  took  place  in  fpring.  From  my  own  obfervacion,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  lofs  is  not  fo  great,  and  fo  early,  as  your  cor- 
refpondent has  ftatcd.  It  confifts  with  the  experience  of  every 
farmer,  that  turnips  fufTer  little  or  no  injury  till  the  approach  of 
fpring.  I  am  convinced  that*  I  do  riot  underrate  the  elFects  of 
the  weather,  when  I  ftate,  thr.f,  on  an  average  of  years,  even  in 
an  elevated  diftrift,  one  third  of  the  turnips  on  the  ground  at 

Candlemas 


*  To  (hew  the  difference  of  rifks  fuf^aiiied  by  turnips  in  different 
climates,  I  ilate  the  foUowing  fadl,  v/liich  1  have  received  from  a  party 
concerned. 

In  the  1784,  Mr  Dawfon  at  Frogdcn  hired  a  field  of  turnips  at 
Liuton  in  Twceddale,  which  were  to  be  confamcd  by  Ihecp.  The  fca- 
Jon  proved  very  fevere.  The  turnips  were  fo  hard  frozen  va  to  produce 
a  neceflity  of  hay-feeding.  At  the  arrival  of  the  thaw,  they  were  fo  gc^ 
iierally  rotten,  that  an  cxprcfs  was  fcnt  to  Mr  D.  to  come  and  difpofe 
^f  the  flieep.  He  obferved,  that  whereas  at  Frogden  only  one  ti^roip 
n  ten  was  hurtj  at  Linton  only  one  in  rin  wzs/afi. 
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dlemas  only  is  deftrcyed  by  froft  *.  It  is  prefumed  that 
thirds  of  the  crop  are  confumed  during  the  three  months  of 
ter,  and  without  any  material  lofs.  The  third  which  remains 
:he  ground  till  fpring,  is  the  only  part  which  fuffers ;  confe- 
ntly  the  annual  lofs,  at  an  average,  may  be  ftated  at  one  third 
me  third,  or,  reducing  the  fradion,  at  one  ninth  of  the  whole 

There  is  every  probability  that  a  much  greater  lofs  than  this  is 
ained  by  the  praQice  of  ftoring.  After  lying  fome  time  in 
ftore-heap,  turnips  (hew  evident  indications  of  decay.  To 
eye  they  feem  fhrivelled  ;  to  the  hand  they  feel  lighter.  It 
[le  common  fcntiment  of  all  who  have  tried  the  experiment, 
:  turnips  in  a  (lore-heap,  lofe  one  third  of  their  weight,  by 
ng — a  lofs  equal  to  what  I  have  edimated  as  being  fullained 
lurnips  when  left  in  the  field.  Befides  this  inevitable,  there 
nother  probable,  difadvantage  attendant  upon  floring.  The 
lips  mult  be  carried  oiF  the  field  foon  after,  commonly  im- 
liately  after  harvefting  the  potatoes;  their  further  growth  is 
irented  :  whereas,  had  they  been  left  on  the  ground,  they 
lid  certainly  have  increafed  in  (ize,  probably  matured  and 
iroved  their  juices,  till  interrupted  by  the  feverity  of  winter. 
,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  objeftion  to  the  ftoring  fyftcm  is  the 
uniftance,  that  turnips,  however  carefully  ftored,  are  lefs  pa-> 
ble  to  cattle,  than  when  taken  frefh  from  the  ground.  That 
i  inferiority  is  real,  and  confiderable,  was  fatisfaftorily  evinced 
an  experiment  made  in  prefence  of  the  Eddlcftonc  Farmer^s 
lb,  at  their  meeting  in  the  firft  week  of  March  laft.  They 
duced  two  turnips,  the  one  from  a  found  ft  ore-heap,  and  the 
er  frcili  from  the  fi«;ld.  Several  cows  were  turned  out  fuc- 
ively  to  prove  them,  and  all,  after  fmelling  at  both,  began  to 
the  turnip  from  the  field ;  till  it  was  finiflied,  the  other  was 
touched.  This  inferiority  cannot  be  referred  to  a  diminu- 
1  of  fucculence,  (for  it  was  difcovered  by  the  diftant  percep- 
1  of  fmelling),  but  to  a  putrefcent  flavour,  arifing  probably  from 
operations  of  tcppi?ig  and  tailing.  Though  the  leaves  and  tap- 
t  wtre  cut  oil*  with  mathematical  precifion,  ftill  two  confider- 
i  wounds  muft  be  made  on  each  turnip.  The  juices  ooze  out 
hofe  wounded  parts  •,  and  fluids,  when  partly  extravafated  (if  I 

may 


'  On  fliewlng  this  paper  to  the  above  nientioncd  correfpondent,  I  rc- 
'ed  an  ac!:nowlcdgcment  to  this  efFcft. — •  The  general  featiment  of  hii 
rhbours  is,  that  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  turnip  crop  only  is 
roycd,  by  fpring.  '  I  have  ftated  the  lofs  at  one  third,  as  it  ib  fti|1 
icienc  for  my  argument,  and  as  it  muft  include  the  moft  unfavourahk 


itions. 
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may  adopt  medical  language)  lofe  their  vitility,  and  run  into  pu- 
trefaftion.  A  putrid  cruft  .is  thus  formed  on  the  furface  of  e*Jch 
wound,  and  muft  be  eaten  by  cattle  before  ihey  arrive  at  the 
found  interior.  Of  the  nature  of  tliis  injury,  fome  conception 
may  be  formed  by  thofe  pcrfons,  who,  frv>m  the  careleflhefs  of 
their  cook,  have  accidentally  fe^jii,  or  tailed,  a  potato  that  had 
been  wounded  in  the  procefs  of  harvefting. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  reafonabic  to  conclude,  in  gene-^ 
ral,  that  the  feverirics  of  the  weather  occadon  Itrfs  lofs  than  the 
praftice  of  floring.  In  favour  of  the  latter,  however,  there  i$ 
this  great  advantage,  that  the  lofs  is  always  uniform,  can  be 
forefeen,  and  provided  for;  while,  in  regard  to  the  former,  the 
lofs  is  perfe£lly  uncertain,  being  regulated  by  caufes  of  which 
we  have  no  forefight,  and  over  which  we  have  no  controul. 
This  circumftance  is  often  very  embarrafllng  to  farmers  in  ex- 
pofed  fjtuations.  In  fome  years,  if  the  weather  be  favourable, 
the  whole  crop,  as  happened  this  feafon,  may  efcape  unhurt  by 
froft ;  and  there  may  be  a  fuperabundance  in  fpring,  with  no 
;idequate  flock  of  cattle  to  con  fume  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
weather  be  very  fevere,  as  happened  in  the  year  1784,  almoft 
the  whole  turnips,  intended  for  fpring  food,  are  dcftroyed,  and 
the  farmer  will  find  great  diHicuhy,  as  well  as  fuftain  confider- 
nble  lofs,  in  difpofing  of  his  cattle,  before  they  arc  fully  fatten- 
ed. It  may  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  cxpofed  fituations, 
the  practice  of  (loriTig  is  advifable  to  a  certain  extent — fay  one" 
third  of  the  crop — tliut  there  may  be  always  a  certain  fupply  for 
fpring  confumpt ;  but  a  praftice  has  been  introduced,  which 
promifes  to  render  even  that  extent  of  ftoring  unneceiTary — of 
canhing  up  *  the  turnips  in  the  drills,  with  a  double  moald->board 
plough,  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  caufe  of  putrefa<nion  does  not  feem  to  be  precifely  un- 
derftood.  It  certainly  is  not  the  froft  per  fe.  Turnips,  con- 
j;caled  into  a  lump  of  ice,  are  perfectly  frefh  after  being  thawed 
in  water.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  ti-ey  are  fcarcely  affedl- 
td  by  a  black  froltj  though  very  fevere  \  and  even  when  the  fea- 
fon is  further  advanced,  they  remain  fafc  during  every  degree  of 
froft,  if  the  ground  is  ccveud  with  inow.     It  has  alfo  been  ob- 

ferved, 

*  Sir  George  Moc]tg(>mery  Bart,  of  Magbiehiil,  has  lately. procured* 
from  Yorkfhirv  fome  feed  of  a  fpccicfi  ot  tur;jpv,  whitft  entirely  fuper* 
iedes  this  optratlon.  Their  bi:lb  .f  always  fituated  bilow  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  They  were  ditL\.vercd  accidentally  growing  in  a  field  of 
comn^on  turnips,  fome  yrars  ago.  They  were  allowed  to  feed,  were 
''Herwards  fown  by  then  iclves,  at.d  are  now  cultivated  to  a  confideralbic 
•^♦.'-n  in  ihc  fouthtrn  parts  of  Yorkflurcr 
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fervedy  that  a  turnip  field  with  a  nortfaem  cxpofure«  in  all  cafes, 
fuftains  lefs  injury  than  a  field  with  any  other  afpe£):.  From 
thefe  faflsy  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  fun  zfks  a  part  in  the  de- 
ftru£tion  of  turnips,  and  that  his  influence  is  injurious,  by  pro« 
ducing  a  fudden  tranfition  from  cold  ta  heat.  Turnips,  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  fuffer  little  during  black  frofl^  becaufe  their 
leaves,  then  fucculent  and  expanded,  intercept  completely  the 
rays  of  the  fun  -,  and  at  the  approach  of  fpring,  the  fame  event 
happens,  though  the  leaves  are  deftroycd,  if  fnow  afford  a  co- 
vering to  the  bulbs  in  their  flead.  But  if  a  black  frofl  occur  at 
that  leafon,  turnips  fuffer  an  irreparable  injury.  They  freeze 
every  night;  the  fun,  then  pretty  high  and  powerful,  thaws 
them  every  day.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  rapid  tranfition  from 
cold  to  heat ;  and  in  the  evening  there  is  a  fimilar  tranfition  from 
heat  to  cold.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  turnip,  when  wounded^ 
fpeedily  decays  :  probably  thofe  frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  by  producing  fudden  alternations  of  expanRon  and  con- 
traftion  in  turnips,  deftroy  their  texture,  reduce  them  to  the 
flate  of  dead  matter,  and  fubje£t  them  to  the  general  law  of 
putrefaflion. 

From  this  explanation,  it  will  eafily  be  difcovered  in  what 
refpeft  earthing  up  is  beneficial  to  turnips.  In  fpring  frofls,  it 
fhields  them  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  fupplying  the  ■ 
place  of  their  natural  covering  of  leaves,  or  of  the  accidental 
protedtion  of  fnow.  *  A  fpirited  farmer,  in  an  elevated  diflri£t 
of  Clydefdale,  has  carried  fuccefsfully  this  principle  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent,  by  ploughing-under,  and  whelming,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  that  part  of  his  turnips  intended  for  fpring  confump* 
tion.  It  is  believed  that  the  thick  incumbent  furrow-flice,  and 
the  rcverfed  pofition  of  the  turnips,  considerably  retard  vegeta- 
tion at  the  approach  of  fpring :  but  this  advantage,  if  it  really 
exift,  is  certainly  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  of  railing 
them  from  fo  great  a  depth.  Even  earthing  up  is  fometimes 
produ6live  of  inconvenience  in  this  refpeft.  If  the  frofl  be  fe- 
vere,  it  becomes  laborious  to  raife  them  with  a  pick-axe  \  if  the 

ground 

*  An  illudration  of  this  fa£t  will  readily  occur  to  every  perfon  who 
has  feen  a  field  that  had  been  cropped  with  potatoes,  ploughed  up  ia 
fpring.  Notwithflanding  the  utmoft  care  in  harveiling,  a  fmall  quanti- 
ty of  potatoes  cfcapes  the  notice  of  the  gatherers,  and  remains  in  the 
ground  during  winter.  Thofe  which  lye  on  the  furface,  and  to  which 
the  fun  has  accefs,  arc  found,  in  fpring,  blackened  and  decayed  :  thofe 
which  arc  buried  deeper,  and  to  which  the  froft  only  is  acceflible,  feem  per- 
fectly frefh  in  the  bafkets  of  cottagers,  who  eagerly  attend  the  plough  oa 
thefe  occafions  ;  and,  if  that  attention  is  omitted,  perfe£l1y  quick,  from 
the  vigorous  ftems  which  they  fend  forth,  at  the  approach  of  fummer. 
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ground  be  wet,  it  is  difficult  to  free  them  from  the  xidhering 
earth.  It  ieems  necelTliry,  therefore,  (to  fuperfede,  entirely, 
not  only  the  neceffity^  but  alfo  the  convenitncey  of  the  (loring  fyf- 
tem),  that  a  fpecies  of  turnip  were  difcovered  pofleiling  a  degree 
of  hardinefs  fuflicient  to  refill  every  inclemency  of  our  northern 
climate,  and  every  viciflitudc  of  our  variable  weather.  la  the 
fcquel,  fome  reafons  will  be  produced  to  (hew  that  this  difcovery 
is  now  made« 

3.  Storingy  as  admltt'nig  the  culture  cf  the  rr.ore  valuable  fpe^' 
des  of  turnips.  Before  the  introduclion  of  the  ftoring  fyfteni^ 
its  advocates  argue,  farmers  were  obliged,  in  expofed  fituations, 
to  cultivate  not  the  moll  valuable,  but  the  mod  hardy  fpecies  cf 
turnips.  The  yellow  garden  variety  was  found  to  poflefs  thij 
property,  and  was  cultivated  to  a  confiderable  extent,  notwith- 
(landing  the  fmallnefs  of  its  (ize,  to  fecure  a  certainty  of  fpring 
food.  But,  under  the  fydem  of  (loring,  while  this  advantage  is 
obtained  in  its  full  extent,  the  grcated  latitude  of  fele£iion  is  ad- 
mitted, either  as  to  the  greater  fize  of  the  turnips,  or  as  to  theit 
greater  palatablenefs  ro  cattle.  This  argument  feemed  conclu« 
five.  The  yellow  garden  fpecies  was  laid  afide,  and  the  com- 
mon white,  which  is  much  more  valuable,  was  fubdituted  in  its 
dead.  From  recent  difcoveries  it  feems  probable,  however,  that 
the  doling  fydem  is  unnccelTary  to  the  fuccefsful  culture  of  the 
more  valuable  varieties.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  delicate 
and  cye-pleafing  bulk  of  common  turnips,  is  on  the  decline. 
Experience  has  ihown  that  the  eye  is  not  the  bed  judge,  and 
that  bulk  is  not  the  fured  criterion  of  excellence  in  turnips. 
Fadls  are  rapidly  accumulating  to  encourage  a  belief,  that  a 
fpticies  is  difcovered,  hardy,  yet  valuable,  equal  to  the  common 
in  fize,  and  fuperior  to  it  in  nutriment. 

The  fird  improvement  on  the  old  fpecies,  was  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Swediiii  turnip,  about  twelve  years  ago.  Its  culture 
loon  became  frecjivjiit,  from  the  notice  taken  of  it,  and  the  re- 
commendations bedowed  on  it,  in  the  Bee,  a  periodical  mifcel- 
lany,  then  publilhing  in  I'lciinburgh,  by  Dr  Anderfon,  moil  me- 
ritorious in  its  defii^ii^  a^ici  very  extcnfive  in  its  circulation.  In 
the  conterminous  parts  of  Clydefdale  and  Twceddale,  where  it- 
has  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years,  its  habits  and  its  ex- 
cellencies are  well  afcertained.  Its  fuperiority  in  feeding,  its 
vigorous  refinance  to  every  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  itfl 
obftinatc  retention  of  lucculence  artcr  vegetation  commences  in 
fpring,  entitle  it  indifputably  to  rank  as  the  farmer's  lated  fpring 
food  :  while  its  afTeclion  for  a  foil  ricii  by  nature,  or  enriched 
by  manure  ;  its  inferiority  as  a  falio*^''  crop,  from  requiriiig  to 
be  early  fown,  and  from  covering  imperfecViy  the  ground"  with' 

lis 
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its  leaTes ;  its  deficiency  of  produce,  even  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  richnefs  of  its  juices,  and  the  denfity  of  its 
texture;  render  it  an  obje£l  not  fo  much  of  choice,  as  of  jiecef- 
lity,  and  limit  its  culture  to  the  extent  of  a  fucccdaneum,  when 
every  other  fpecies  is  (hrivelled  or  putrefied.  It  is  poffible  to 
preferve  common  turnips,  in  tolerable  condition,  till  the  middle 
of  April :  but,  as  they  lofe  greatly  when  the  feafon  is  fo  far  ad* 
vanced,  and  as  they  are  preferved  with  difficulty  if  the  weather 
be  genial,  it  may  be  more  advifeable  to  have  all  of  them  con- 
fumed  a  month  earlier,  and  to  raife  of  Swedifli  turnips  as  many 
as  fhall  be  required  to  fupply  the  confumpt  from  the  middle  of 
March,  till  the  end  of  fpring.  In  expofed  fituations,  they  may 
advantageoufly  be  cultivated  to  the  further  extent  of  affording 
partial  aid  to  milch  cows  in  the  beginning  of  May,  as  the  paf- 
turage  is  then  feldom  forward  enough  to  fupply  them  with  fuc<^ 
culent  food.  When  preferved  fo  very  late,  even  Swedifh  tur- 
nips are  apt  to  decay,  and,  in  confequence,  to  communicate  a  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  to  milk  and  butter,  unlefs  they  are  topped  and 
tailed  when  raifcd  from  the  field,  and  immediately  houfed  in  a 
cool  fituation. 

Another  fpecies  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  diftri£l| 
which  promifes  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage,  as  they  feem  to 
poflefs,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  charafteriftic  excellences  ot 
the  common  and  Swedifh  turnips.  They  refcmble,  in  colour^ 
the  yellow  garden  variety.  They  have  been  obferved,  for  two 
or  three  years  pad,  growing  in  fields  of  common  turnips,  and 
arc  incidentally  noticed  by  fome  of  your  correfpondents,  in  thd 
two  laft  Numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  But  the  only  per- 
fon,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  has  cultivated  them  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  for  a  length  of  time,  is  Captain  Mackay  of  Scotf-* 
town.  ♦     My  own  knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  the  obfer.* 

VOL.  VI.  NO.  24.  F  f  vations 


*  He  learnt  that  there  was  cultivated  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
an  excellent  fpecies  of  turnip,  and  purchafcd  a  pound  of  its  feed  at 
Kcfwick.  Upon  fowing  it  next  feafon,  he  obtained  turnips  which 
anfwered  his  higheft  cxpe£lation.  Soon  after,  he  received  a  military 
appointment  which  required  his  abfence  from  home,  and  which  be 
filled  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  late  war.  On  his  return,  he  found 
that  his  grieve,  uotwithftanding  his  exprefs  injun6lion«,  had  failed 
to  preferve  that  fpecies ;  but  upon  fearching  a  drawer  whct-c  turnip' 
feed  ufcd  to  be  kept,  he  found  fome  lying  loofe  in  the  bottom,  which, 
when  fowcd,  produced  the  wished  for  turnips,  mingled  with  every 
other  fpecies ;  and  he  hds  ever  fince  extended  its  culture,  and  will 
taifc  as  nviKh  fe«d  this  fummer  mt  (hill  ^pply  a  wkolc  pariAi.     Am 
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vations  which  I  made,  and  to  the  information  procured  at  Scoc-  ' 
ilowny  in  March  la(l.  From  the  grieve,  or  fteward,  I  learor, 
that  they  had  been  Town  at  the  fame  time  with  the  common 
turnips,  and  that  they  certainly  exceeded  them  in  (ize.  The 
latter  being  all  carried  oiF  the  field,,  and  confumed  by  cattle, 
it  was  impofUble  to  inditute  a  comparifonv  but  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  yellow  fpecies,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
grieve's  opinion  was  corre£^.  AH  who  have  found  them  a- 
mong  common  turnips,  agree  that,  from  the  fame  time  of  few- 
ing,  they  etjual  them  in  fize.  It  may  thence  be  concliuled,  that 
the  yeliow  turnips  pofTefs,.  in  full  perfe£tion,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  common  white,  as  they  admit  of  late  fowing,  and 
produce  well-fized  bulbs^  They  alfo  fcarcely  flirink  from  a  coui- 
parifon,  even  with  the  highcft  excellences  of  the  Swcdifh  fpe- 
cies. Captain  M-ackay  is  fo  firmly  convinced  of  their  hardi- 
uefs,  that  he  now  uniformly  ufes  them  as  an  intermediate  fup- 
ply  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  between  common  and  Swed« 
iih  turnips.  About  the  middle  of  March,  I  examined  a  part 
on  his  field,  and  found  ample  reaCon  to  }u(lify  the  propriety 
of  that  management.  After  confiderable  fearch,  I  noticed  only 
two  bulbs  that  were  injured  v  but  the  injury  in  neither  feemed  to 
proceed  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  v  the  rottennefs 
was  only  partial,  occa<rioued  evidently  by  a  difeafed  root  in  the 
one,  and  by  a  deep  cut  in*  the  other.  I  obferved  alfo  feveral 
wounded  deeply  by  hares  :  but  the  part  which  remained  was 
uniformly  frefli.  Though  laft  feafoa  was  very  favourable  to  tur- 
nips, and  therefore  not  a  fair  trial  of  their  refiilance  to  froft,, 
it  mud  be  admitted,  from  the  fads  now  dated,,  that  yellow  tur- 
nips poiTefs  a  hardinefs,  fimilar  in  kind,  if  not  equal  in  degree, 
to  what  has  been  afcribed  to  Swedifh.  In  proof  of  their  richnefs, 
there  are  fafls  equally  decifive.  They  evidently,  in  pointof  weighty 
ilavour,  and  fucculence,  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
Swedidi  and  common  varieties.  It  is  well  known  tliat  hares  are 
admirable  connoifTcurs  in  turnip  matters,  and  fo  great  epicures,,  as 
not  to  touch  the  common  fpecies,  if  the  Swedifh  are  within  their 
reach.  I  have  already  dated,  however,  that  they  did  not  difdain 
to  fead  heartily  on  the  yellow  turnips,  though  they  were  feparat- 
ed  from  the  Swedifh  by  a  furrow  or  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and 
of  a  few  feet  in  breadth.  A  fimilar  refult  was  obtained,  when 
both  fpecies  were  fubmitted  tp  the  judgment  of  cattle.  I  fliced 
down  feveraf  turnips  of  each,  and,  having  counted  the  number  o£ 

dices- 

the  Farmer's  Magazine  is  univerfaliy  read,  I  would  rcqueft,  througb 
ihat  medium,  our  Cumberland  brethren  to  commuoicite  the  hiftoryi 
*^^  culture,  and  the  exccllenoci  of  the  field  yellow  turnip. 
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flices  refpcAiVelyi  put  them  all  into  a  balket.  After  prefenting 
them  fucceilively  to  ten  cattle,  I  found  that  about  one  half  of  the 
original  quantity  was  confumed,  and  that  the  remainder,  left  in 
the  bafket,  contained  an  over-proportion  of  SwediQi  flices.  For 
the  preference  there  fhewn  to  the  yellow  fpecies,  though  certain- 
ly  furpafled,  in  richnefs  of  flavour,  by  the  owedifli,  I  can  account 
only,  from  their  fuperiority  in  foftneu  and  fucculence.  The  hard 
ikin  of  the  Swedifli  has  always  been  confidered  as  a  difadvantagc 
in  feeding  ;  whereas  the  flcin  of  the  yellow  fpecies,  being  thinner 
and  fofter,  feems  better  adapted  to  the  imperfefily-cutting  jaws 
of  black  cattle.  In  their  further  recomitiendation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  fubjoin,  that  though  Captain  Mackay  now  referves 
them  for  fpring  food,  he,  at  firft,  confumed  them  by  his  milch 
cows,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  feafon  ;  and  that  he  procured  from 
this  food,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  butter  with  the  high  colour 
and  rich  flavour  of  midfummer.  From  thefe  fa£ls  it  may  be 
inferred,  with  a  degree  of  certainty ^  that  the  fyftem  of  winter 
ftoring  is  unneceflfary  to  the  fuccefsful  culture  of  the  more  valu- 
able fpecies  of  turnips ;  that  delicacy,  fo  far  from  being  infepar- 
able  from,  is  inconfiitent  with  high  excellence ;  and  that  the  yel- 
low fpecies,  though  equal  to  the  common  in  fize,  and  fuperior  in 
boint  of  nutriment,  is  poflefled  of  fiiiEcient  hardinefs  to  refill  the 
inclemencies  of  winter  virithout  the  aid  of  artificial  prote£lion. 

4.  Storings  as  admitting  the  introduSlion  of  ^/jeat  on  a  tur^ 
nip  fallow.  From  the  preceding  obfer\'ations,  it  feems  evident, 
that  the  floring  of  turnips  is  neceflary  only  in  expofed  and  e- 
levated  diitrifls^  to  attain  fecurity  againft  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather;  and  that,  in  every  more  favoured  fituation,  it  is 
dire£lly  injurious,  from  requiring  turnips  to  be  raifed  from  the 
ground  before  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  ^  from  the 
evaporation  of  their  juices  while  they  lye  in  the  itore-heap  \  and 
from  their  acquiring  a  putrefcent  flavour,  and  becoming  unpa- 
latable to  cattle..  Even  in  the  latter,  however,  that  fyftem  is 
attended  with  one  advantage,  which  more  than  compenfates  its 
numerous  evils, — the  facility  with  which  it  enables  the  farmer 
to  introduce  wheat  on  a  tun>ip  fallow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  turnip  fallow,  in  moft  cafes,  is 
a  fuflicient  preparation  for  wheat.  A  bare  fallow  feems  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  only  on  wet  and  ftubbom  clays  :  but  tliis  is  a 
fpecies  of  foil  moft  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  turnips.  If 
tney  are  forced  to  grow  in  fuch  a  fituation,  they  cannot  ferve  as  21 
fubftitute  for  fummet-fallow  ;  and  the  ftoring  fyftem  muft  be  re- 
curred to  immediately  after  harveft,  not  to  make  way  for  fowing 
wheat,  but  becaufe  it  is  impoflible,  in  our  moift  climate,  to  car« 
ry  off  turnips  from  fuch  lands  during  winter.      But  cq  a  dry 
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foil,  of  every  fpecies  from  a  light  fand  to  a  rich  loam,   which 
turnips  chiefly  affeA,    every  advantage   of   a  fummer  fallow  is 
obtained  by  cropping  with  turnips :  the  frequent  ploughings  be- 
fore the  feed  proceis,  and  the  various  hoeings,  after  the  plants 
appear  above  ground  till  they  cover  it  with  their  leaveSi  effeo 
tually  pulverize  the  foil,  and  clear  it  of  weeds.     On  light  lands 
of  this  dofcription,   if   wheat   is  intended   to  follow  tumipSi  it 
may  be  fown  at  an  early,  and  at  its  proper  feafon.     If  the  pro- 
cefs  of  ftoring  commence  immediately  after  harvefting  the  pota- 
toes, the  ground  may  be  cleared  to  receive  the  wheat  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November.     When  it  is  wifhed,  however,  to  derive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  turnip  crop,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  delay 
ftoring  fome  time  longer,  till  the  bulbs  arrive  at  their  full  fize: 
yet,  even  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  eafy  to  put  the  ground  in  ordev 
during  the  courfc  of  winter,  and  to  embrace  the  moft  favourable 
feafon  of  fowing  it  with  fpring  wheat.     It  is  obvious  that,  if  ftor- 
ing be  omitted,  wheat  after  turnips  is  a  precarious  crop.     If  the 
ground  is  only  cleared,  as  turnips  are  required  for  the  confumpt 
of  cattle,  they  muft  be  regularly  carried  oiF  during  the  whole  of 
winter,  and  the  beginning  of  fpring.     Tlie  carriage  of  fuch  a  bul» 
ky  crop,  in  our  moift  cKmate,  and  during  our  wetteft  feafon,  in* 
evitably  occafions  a  degree  of  poaching  on  almoft  every  foil,  and 
greatly  retards  the  operations  of  ploughing,  fowing,  and  harrow- 
ing, in  fpring.     Unlefs  the  weather  be  very  favourable,  the  fea- 
fon is  too  late  for  fowing  wheat,  and  it  is  confidered  as  more  ad- 
vantageous, in  general,  to  introduce  barley  or  oats  After  a  turnip 
fallow.     The  ftoring  fyftem,  therefore,  is  advantageoue,  in  the 
exafl  proportion  that  a  crop  of  wheat  is  fuperior  to  a  crop  of  bar- 
ley ;  and  tliis  profit   muft  greatly  overbalance  the  various  lofle* 
vi^nich  turnips  fuftain  in  that  procefs. 

The  refult  of  the  preceding  obfervations  is,  that  the  ftorinff 
of  turnips,  abftra£ledly  confidered,  is  attended  with  dired  ara 
unavoidable  lofs :  but,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  climate 
and  agriculture  of  Scotland,  is  necciTary  in  unfavourable  fitua- 
tions,  and  eventually  advantageous  in  every  other;— neceflary 
in  high  lands,  where  the  Severities  of  winter  prevent  turnipi 
from  being  regularly  carried  off  the  ground  to  fupply  the  cone 
fumpt  of  catth>;  and  advantageous,  in  low  lands,  by  enabling 
the  firmer  to  introduce  wheat  after  turnips,  where  he  could 
otherwife  obtain  only  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley. 


Tom 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

JEfctraffs/ram  Fourcroy  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vegetation, 
iranjlated  and  abridged  by  a  Correjfiondent. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

PART    U. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Soils^  and  their  Ametieratim,  upon  Vegetation. 

1.  From  obfervation  of  vegetables  fixed  in  the  earth,  man- 
iind  in  all  ages  mud  have  believed,  that  the  foil  in  which  their 
roots  are  placed,  fumi(hcs  the  principal  materials  of  their  nou« 
rifhment ;  and  that  from  the  foil  they  derive  all  the  fenfible 
qualities  bv  which  they  are  diftinguifhed.  Hence  the  ancient 
opinion,  of  the  relation  between  particular  foils  and  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  their  vegetable  produ£tions,  has  almoft  always 
been  a  chief  fundamental  do£trine  in  agriculture.  Thefe  ideas, 
of  the  influence  of  the  foil  to  encourage  particular  plants,  or 
to  communicate  to  each  plant  a  peculiar  character,  have  been 
kanded  down  to  us  from  ancient  times ;  and  every  agriculturiit  of 
the  prefent  day  is  fully  perfuaded,  that  vegetables  extraA  diAinfi; 
characters  or  qualities  from  the  particular  foil  in  which  they  grow^ 
exclufively  dependent  upon  the  nature,  qualities,  and  circumilan* 
ccs  of  that  foil — fuch  as  characlQriflic  taite,  peculiar  flavour,  and 
the  like. 

2.  Such  numerous  examples,  eftablifhing  the  opinion,  that  the 
qualities  of  the  foil  are  communicated  to  the  plants  which  it  pro* 
duces,  render  the  fa£t  indifputable.  To  this  circumftance  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  expreifion  lias  been  appropriated ;  and  vegetable 
productions  are  faid  to  taile  of  the  foil  or  diftrict  in  which  they 
grew.  Thus  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  efpecially  leguminous 
plants,  flems,  leaves,  and  roots,  all  poiTefs  certain  peculiarities 
in  tafte,  flavour,  confiftency,  and  colour,  evidently  modified  by 
the  qualities  of  particular  foils  in  which  they  grow.  This  may 
even  be  extended  to  wines,  and  other  productions  from  the  fer« 
mentation  of  vegetable  matters,  refulting  from  fome  hidden  alter- 
ation in  the  vegetable  Juices.  It  is  well  known  that  wines  parti- 
cipate in  the  nature  of  the  foils  on  which  the  grapes  were  produ- 
ced :  And  under  the  technical  term  of  bouquet^  the  difitrrence  is 
remarked,  of  thofe  produced  from  foils  that  are  dry,  fandy,  fili- 
cious,  flinty,  moid,  too  rich,  or  too  ftrong.  Thefe  general  faCts, 
which  cannot  be  doubted  of,  and  the  particular  difpolition  of  each 
peculiar  foil  to  produce  certak.i  plants  in  preference  to  others,  or 
in  greater  pcrfcdion,  unanfwerably  prove,  that  every  particular 
foil  has  a  direCt  influence  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  fuch 
vegetable  productions  as  grow  there. 

F  f  3  3- 
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3.  It  is  obvious,  that  what  are  ufually  called  eanhs,  or  foils, 
are  extremely  compounded  maffes,  lefs  or  more  in  a  pulverulent 
form,  of  very  complicated  mixture.  Confequently,  before  wc 
can  fatisfaftorily  determine  the  peculiar  a£tions  which  they  exert 
upon  vegetables  growing  in  them,  fo  as  to  modify  the  greater 
part  of  their  qualities,  it  i^  previoufly  requifite  to  inquire  into  tho 
operation,  in  this  refpeft,  of  earth  ftriftly  fo  called,  and  then  to 
difcovcr  the  effefts  of  foreign  fubftances  upon  the  earthy  parti- 
cles with  which  thev  are  mixed.  The  one  is  the  real  bafia  of  the 
foil,  or  the  foil  itfelt  ftriftly  fo  called  ;  the  others  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  more  or  lefs  as  manures,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  feftion. 

4.  We  fhould  feek  in  vain,  among  the  earths  in  which  plants 
grow,  for  a  pure  or  fimple  earth,  according  to  the  precifion  of 
chemical  language.     Even  the  fineft,  drieft,  and  moft  barren  fand, 
which  approaches  neareft   to  filicious  earth  properly  fo  called, 
confifts  always  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  alumine,  and  frequent- 
ly has  a  fmall  addition  of  calcareous  matter.     The  chemifts  who 
have  at  firft  applied  this  fcience  to  inveftigate  the  principles  of 
•agriculture  and  the  philofophy  of  vegetation,  have  minutely  examin- 
ed the  manner  in  which  feeds  thrive  in  each  fpecies  of  fimple  earth 
chemically  prepared,  fo  as  to  afcertain  how  far  each  pure  earthy 
fubltance  contributes  to  vegetation,  or  the  nourilhmcnt  of  plants. 
Though,  from  thefe  experiments,   it  has  been  afcertained  that 
feeds  germinate  and  grow  readily  in  barren  earths,  thoroughly 
wafhed,  perfeftly  infipid,  and  entirely  deprived  of  every  portion 
of  faline  matter,  providing  they  are  fufficiently  watered  ;    it  is 
likewife  thoroughly  proved,  that  no  one  of  thefe  earths  exclufive- 
ly  or  powerfully  encourage  vegetation.     Seeds  may  likewife  be 
made  to  germinate  in  metallic  powder  or  filings,  on  fponges,  cot- 
ton, flannel,  or  ftich  like  fubftances,  if  fufficiently  fupplied  with 
water :  But,  by  all  thefe  means,  vegetation  either  only  continues 
for  a  lliort  while,  or  at  leaft  does  not  arrive  at  its  proper  termina- 
tion, *  ui)]efs  with  fome  delicate  fmall  plants,  which  only  require 
a  fmall  portion  of  nourifhment. 

5.  From  thefe  laft  mentioned  experiments,  it  has  been  argoedt 
that  the  foil  only  fcrves  as  a  ftation  or  prop  for  the  plants  which' 
grow  in  it,  receiving  and  holding  fa  ft  their  roots ;  that  it  only 
ferves  to  furround  thofe  roots  with  water  and  nourifhing  mate^ 
rials,  of  which  they  have  need,  and  of  which  it  is  merely  the  re- 
ceptacle or  conveyance ;  that  all  that  is  requifite  in  the  foil,  for 

fertility, 

*  Though  not  cxprcflcd  by  the  author,  I  fuppofe  he  underflands, 
by  the  proper  termination  of  vegetation,  the  perfeAing  of  fertile 
'e»;d5.— /i?.  r  r. 
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fertility,  is,  that  it  be  eafily  penetrable  by  the  roots,  and  fufficicnt- 
ly  retentive  of  water  to  keep  them  always  moift  ;  fufficiently  di- 
vided, to  permit  the  air,  and  fome  light,  to  pafs  between  its  par- 
ticles ;  and  not  too  much  compafted,  to  comprefs  and  injure  the 
tender  fibrils  of  the  roots.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
fome  fmall  portion  of  the  earth  itfelf  penetrates  by  means  of  ithc 
roots,  and  is  carried  into  the  internal  organization  of  the  pliant^ 
by  that  abforptive  power  which  belongs  to  their  organs,  "either  in 
confequence  of  extreme  divifion  of  the  particles  of  the  earth  in 
which  they  grow,  or  of  a3ual  fdlution  in  the  water  which  they 
abforb. 

.  6.  In  a  diflertation  on  foils,  (terra  geopomcit)^  the  celebrated 
Bergman  concludes,  from  confi deration  of  a  great  number  of  e3^ 
periments,  that  the  bed  foil  for  vegetable  produdlion,  ought  to 
contain,  two  parts  of  calcareous  earth,  one  part  of  magnefia^ 
four  parts  of  alumine,  and  three  ptrts  of  fand.  All  the  modern 
experiments  have  di{lin£lly  and  certainly  proved,  that  falts,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  contribute  nothing  towards  vegetation  or  fertility  ; 
and  xhat,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  are  re- 
gularly and  conilantly  imurious ;  that  pure  fimpl^e  earths,  by 
themfelves,  or  mixtures  ot  thefe,  each  in  a  pure  ftate,  are  not 
capable  of  producing  &nility  -,  and  that  the  moft  fertile  foils  lofe 
all  their  properties  of  fertility,  by  expofure  to  the  ^Gtion  of  fire. 
Thefe  lafl  iadls  ate  chiefly  afcertained  by  the  experiments  o£ 
Gioberti  of  Txirin. 

7.  From  all  the  experiments  on  this  fubje£b,  which  have  been 
infinitely  varied,  refpeding  the  influence  of  foils  upon  growing 
plants,  one  uniform,  regular,  and  confequently  certain  conclufion 
is  derived,  that  of  all  the  earthy  fubftaiices  to  be  found  in  the 
piixed  matter  called  foil,  calcareous  earth  moft  certainly  contri- 
butes chiefly  to  fertility.  On  this  point  there  exifts  nothing  equi- 
vocal, uncertain,  or  contradiGory.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this 
circumftance  arifes  from  moft  calcareous  bodies  retaining  fome 
portion  of  their  animal  original,  which  a£is  the  part  of  a  manure. 
In  my  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  fuperior  fertility  of 
cilcareous  earth  is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  con- 
tains. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  of  all  the 
earthy  bodies,  or  earthy  falts,  calcareous  matter  is  decidedly  the 
moft  ufeful  in  agriculture  :  Hence  agriculturifts  frequently  em- 
ploy it  to  renew  the  fertility  of  their  exhaufted  or  impoverifhed 
ioWs. 

8.  Although  calcareous  earth  is  both  the  moft  common  and 
moft  ufeful  amelioration  which  can  b^  employed,  and  thence, 
tiiat  marl  holds  the  firft  rank  even  among  manures  ;  yet  the  art  of 
^Tjdiprating  foils,  in  its  full  extent,  muft  npt  be  confined  to  one 

F  f  4  procedural 
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procedure,  but  mud  be  variedi  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  or  foil  upon  which  the  improving  agriculturift  has  oc- 
cafion  to  operate.  Marl,  or  chalk,  are  certainly  well  adapted  to 
improvt:  land  that  is  too  ftrong,  and  which  contains  too  much 
clay  :  But  a  foil  which  is  already  too  uniformly  calcareous*  oc  too 
fandyi  may  on  the  contrary  require  the  addition  of  clay  to  com- 
municate to  it  that  proper  degree  of  ten4city  which  it  wants,  that 
it  may  not  dry  too  quickly  *• 

R.  r.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR  OF    THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Benefit  which  Farmers  would  derive  from  the  Study  of  Botany. 

Sir, 

On  reading  a  letter  figncd  S.  L.  p.  429,  vol.  V.  of  your  K^Iagazine, 
I  coul  i  not  help  regretting  the  inability  of  its  author  to  convey  the 
information  he  wifhed  to  difTeminate.  Had  the  botanic  names  of 
the  plants  been  given,  the  way  would  have  been  open  to  further 
invedigHtion  ;  but  till  that  is  done,  the  knowledge  of  their  qua- 
lities mud  remain  with  himfelf. 

In  the  fame  volume,  p.  453.*  Agricola  fays,  *  As  parfley  is  a 
perennial  plant,  it  will  anfwer  for  fields  that  are  to  be  laid  down 
for  padure  for  a  confiderable  time. '  It  is  knowi^  that  parfley 
{apium  petrofelinum)  is  biennial  :  a  few  plants,  out  of  many, 
may  live  three  or  four  years,  efpecially  if  not  allowed  to  run  to 
feed  ;  a  circumftance  that  happens  frequently  with  many  biennial 

plants. 


♦  I  muil  be  permitted  here  a  few  obfcn'ations.  The  reafbning  of 
the  author  in  this  place,  though  perhaps  juftly  chemical,  is  in  my  opi- 
nion not  very  ftridly  prafticaL  Soils  that  are  too  tenacious,  though 
certainly  much  improved  by  lime,  or  other  calcareous  matter,  would  be 
greatly  ameliorated  by  fand,  if  not  too  expcnfive  :  Shell  fand,  in  fuch 
cafes,  virere  perhaps  the  very  beft  poffible  improvement. 

Calcareous  foil,  of  courfe,  needs  no  calcareous  addition :  For  it, 
clay,  and  perhaps  fand,  would  be  an  excellent  amelioration. 

Soil  too  fandy  will  certainly  be  confiderably  improved  by  clay  ;  but| 
on  fuch,  calcareous  matter  is  likewife  highly  ufcful ;  perhaps  clay  marl 
in  large  dofcs  is  the  beft  of  all.  Yet  I  l)elieve  no  foil  whatever  fo  foon 
exhaufts  or  lofcs  all  kinds  of  manuring  as  fand.  It  is  corrofive,  and  pro- 
verbially faid  to  devour  maimres  ^  becaufe  they  only  contribute  to  ve- 


getation. 


Of  all  manures,  clay  to  fand,  or  fand  to  clay,  are  the  moft  expen- 
five,  as  requiring  fuch  enormous  quantities,  to  ferve  any  ufeful  purppfe  : 
Thefe  arc  in  a  manner  to  create  foil.—/?,  r.  r. 
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pbnts.  Therefore,  as  JgricMs  informadon  tends  to  mifleady  I 
iieg  leave  to  conredl  his  error  as  to  the  duration  of  the  plant  \  and 
ftate  it  as  a  further  proof  of  the  need  of  better  informatioiu 
I  do  not  pretend  to  iay  how  far  it  may  be  proper  to  cultivate 
parfley  as  food  for  different  animals ;  experiments  are  the  only 
way  to  afcertain  that  point.  It  is  already  known  to  be  eaten 
with  avidity  by  feveral  ;  but  the  extent  of  its  ufefulnefs  re- 
mains to  be  known.  With  regard  to  its  cultivation,  I  rather 
think  j1gr'tcoia\  information  is  not  correal.  If  fown  in  mix- 
ture w^ith  grafs  or  other  plants,  or  by  itfelf  in  the  broad-caft 
manner,  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  as  the  feed  lies  long 
in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up ;  and  when  it  does  fpring,  the 
plants  are  for  a  confiderable  time  very  weak,  fo  that  they  wouki 
oe  choked  by  others, — either  weeds,  or  thofe  intended  to  rife  with 
it.  Therefore  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
mud  be  in  drilk,  where  it  can  be  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

In  your  Twenty-firft  Number,  p.  53,  I  obferve  Agricultur^B 
Amicus  gives  an  anecdote  of  toads  being  fond  of  parfley,  and  re- 
i  ommends  to  cultivate  die  curled  in  preference  to  the  common* 
The  curled  variety  is  no  doubt  the  moil  beautiful,  but  it  does  noe 
appear  to  be  the  molt  hardy ;  for  I  have  frequently  obferved  the 
curled  to  die,  where  the  other  flood  in  winter.  As  I  do  not  ob- 
ferve any  of  your  correfpondents  has  been  very  particular  in  their 
remarks  on  this  plant,  I  with  the  more  freedom  venture  on  com- 
municating the  above  ;  and  am  certainly  of  opinion,  that  experi- 
ments to  afcertain  the  influence  of  it  ought  to  be  made. 

The  above,  with  what  your  correfpondent  Mlfo-Mixis^  in  your 
Twenty-firil  Number,  p.  i,  obferves  relative  to  the  fele£tion  of 
grain  for  feed,  has  led  to  think  tliat  a  more  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  plants  among  agriculturifls  would  be  highly  beneficial, 
and  that  it  is  more  eflentially  fo  to  them,  than  to  thofe  employ- 
ed in  hoiliculturc,  as  the  operations  of  the  former  are  con- 
ducl:cd  on  a  larger  fcale  than  thofe  of  the  latter :  at  any  rate, 
there  are  fufficient  proofs  that  both  ought  to  have  more  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  plants.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  make  it  his  iludy  to  know  the  duration  and  qualities  of  the 
difl'crent  plants  that  grow  on  his  farm,  there  being  no  doubt  but 
every  plant  is  ufeful  in  fome  fituation  or  other  \  and  what  is  com- 
monly termed  weeds,  is  only  a  plant  out  of  its  proper  place.  By 
obfcrvations  and  experiments,  he  may  difcover  which  is  moft  nu- 
tritious for  food,  or  ufeful  as  medicine,  or  whether  injurious  or 
poifonous  to  ditferent  animals  ;  hence  be  able  to  judge  in  what 
jnoportions,  and  in  what  fituations,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
But  before  we  can  think  of  communicating  their  ufes,  or  the  re* 
fult  of  our  experiments  to  others,  we  muft  firfl  know  how  to  di* 

flinguifli 
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ftinguifii  the  plants  by  fuch  names  as  are  univerfaily  known,  as  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  wrote  by  S.  L.  \  for  it  cannot  be 
known  what  plants  he  means  by  fuch  names  as  bent^  Itng^  dter^ 
hairy  mofs^rop^  &c. ;  whereas^  had  the  generic  and  fpecific  names 
been  given ,  it  would  have  faved  his  elaborate  defciiption^  and  at 
once  enabled  his  readers  to  trace  out  what  was  meant. 

Many  farmers  and  others  might  acquire,  by  no  tedious  appli* 
cation,  as  much  knowledge  of  botany  as  might  be  of  great  uie ; 
and  odiers,  who  may  have  a  favourable  opportunity  and  a  turn 
for  it,  may  acquire  a  more  extenfive  knowledge,  and  be  highly 
ufeful  to  themfelves  and  others.  By  a  knowledge  of  the  fexual 
fyftem,  the  farmer  would  be  better  enabled  to  diftinguiih 
and  improve  the  different  plants  on  his  farm.  The  ftudy  is 
amufing,  as  well  as  ufeful ;  it  would  naturally  give  an  incli- 
liation  to  examine  minutely  every  plant  he  cafts  his  eye  on,  efpe* 
cially  if  it  feemed  to  differ  from  what  is  common  :  by  that,  he 
may  obtain  new  varieties  better  fuited  to  his  purpofe,  and  be  en- 
couraged to  make  experiments  in  order  to  produce  new  varieties. 
Alfo,  by  examining  plants  in  every  ftage  of  their  growth,  he  will 
acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  vegetation,  may  difcover 
the  caufe  of  difeafes,  and  find  out  a  remedy. 

Tlie  fubjc6l  of  Mi/o-M/xis's  letter  on  tlie  feleftion  of  feeds,  is 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  all  cultivators,  the  general  neglect 
of  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  import  of  it  is  not 
generally  known.  TIkj  varieties  of  different  fpecies  of  plants  in 
cultivation  are  numerous;  many  of  them  are  not  worth  cul- 
tivating, efpecially  where,  by  a  little  attention  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  beftow,  fuperior  ones  may  be  felefted.  While  thefe 
arc  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  mixture,  the  evil  continues  to  in- 
creafe.  Many  of  the  graffes,  among  which  I  include  the  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  &c.  run  into  endlefs  varieties,  as  do  cabbages, 
turnips,  peas,  beans,  Sec.  From  the  fportivencfs  of  thefe  and 
many  others,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greateft  care  is  neceffary  to 
prevent  the  fcleft  forts  from  being  adulterated  by  the  difperfion 
of  the  farina  of  others.  The  intention  of  nature  in  produc- 
ing thefe  varieties  would  appear  to  be  that  of  affording  forts  fuited 
to  different  foils  and  climates,  and  that  man  fhould  affid  in  cul- 
tivating and  improving  what  flic  has  fo  profufely  furniilied.  Hence 
the  greateft  attention  ihould  be  beftowed  in  looking  for  and  im- 
proving new  varieties.  When  an  ear,  or  a  few  feeds,  &c.  of  any  of 
the  kinds  we  wilh  to  cultivate  are  obtained,  they  (liould  be  put 
in  a  garden,  and  brouglit  forward  till  enough  is  obtained  to  be 
worth  cultivating  in  the  field  :  and,  to  produce  new  varieties,  ex- 
periments fliould  be  made  by  fowing  two  or  more  kinds  in  the 
{^pye  fpot,  from  which  there  will  be  a  chance  of  obtaining  one 
*i    ao»'e  {cinds  different,  and  perhaps  fuperior  to  tlicir  paronts. 

(ireat 
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Great  attention  has  been  beftoved  on  rearing  the  bed  kinds  of 
domeftic  animals :  had  not  this  been  the  cafe,  the  horfe  and  the 
oxy  &c.  would  in  all  probability  have  remained  as  they  were 
originally  found  ;  for  thefe  improved  varieties  are  not  fpecifi- 
cally  diflin£b  from  their  original,  which,  if  allowed  to  breed 
promifcuouflyi  would  (although  many  valuable  varieties  might  be 
produced)  degenerate,  and  confift  of  an  infinite  variety  of  ani- 
mals not  at  all  fuited  to  the  purpofe  wifhed  for.  To  the  truth  of 
this,  I  fuppofe  every  farmer  or  breeder  will  aflent.  The  fame  be- 
ing the  cafe  with  plants,  it  furely  muft  be  the  intereft  of  culti* 
vators  to  beflow  fimilar  attention. 

If  any  thing  can  be  gleaned  from  the  above  hints  worth  infert* 
\j\g  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you  are  the  beft  judge  to  deter- 
mine.     I  am.  Sir,  your  moil  obedient  fervant, 

M.S. 


[A  refpe£lable  friend,  who  correfponds  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, wifhing  to  learn  the  mode  ufed  in  the  coupty  of  J&nt 
for  feeding  boars,  and  preparing  and  curing  them  afterwards 
for  braun^  fent  fome  queries  to  the  Board  on  thefe  fubjefls. 
Lord  Sheffield,  the  Prefident,  ordered  inquiries  to  be  made  i 
and  the  following  letter  from  a  geptleman  near  Canterbury, 
with  the  queries  and  anfwers,  is  inferted,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
refpedable  gentleman  with  whom  the  inquiry  originated.] 

On  the  Feeding  cf  Boars j  and  Curing  Braun. 

LETTER  TO  LORD  SHEFFIELD. 

My  Lord,  Kent^  iifi  December  i?04. 

I  am  almoft  afhamed  to  fay  I  duly  received  the  letter  the  Ho- 
nourable Board  did  me  the  honour  to  fend,  dated  the  22d  June 
lad,  containing  queries  on  the  fubje£l  of  braun.  I  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  procure  any  anfwer  from  the  trade,  who 
make  a  very  great  fecret  of  their  bufinefs  ;  and  am  therefore  only 
able  to  return  fuch  anfwers  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  refiding 
near  a  place  where  many  boars  are  every  year  fattened,  and  be- 
lieve I  am  correfl  in  what  I  have  prefmned  to  anfwer.  If  they 
are  of  any  ufe  to  the  Honourable  Board,  I  fhall  feel  myfelf  happy 
in  having  communicated  them.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
Lord,  your  Lordfhip's  moil  obedient  and  very  humble  fervant. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Sheffield.  A.  G. 

^ery  i.     At  what  age  are  the  boars  put  to  fatten  ? 
Ans,     At  all  ages.     Two  years  is  preferred. 
^ery  2.     Are  they  not  cut  before  fatted  ? 
Am.    No,  no  ! ! 

^uery 
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^4ery  3.     On  what  food  are  they  fatted  ? 

jinf,  Beans  generally.  One  maker  is  giving  boiled  potatoes 
this  feafon.     Sulphur  is  given  in  their  water. 

^^ery  4      Are  they  fatted  in  a  cafe,  or  loofe  ? 

jtfts.  They  ufed  to  be  put  (ingle,  in  a  cafe,  fo  fmall,  the^  could 
tiot  turn  round,  only  juft  get  up  to  eat,  or  lye  down ;  but  fome 
are  now  put  up,  eight  together,  in  larger  pens,  and  are  found  to 
feed  better  than  when  fmgle. 

^/ery  5.  How  long  ?  and,  ^uery  6.  At  what  time  of  the 
year  put  to  fatten  ? 

yifis.  The  drove  of  boars  come  to  Canterbury  about  the  15th 
of  Oflober,  and  arc  immediately  put  up ;  and  they  kill  from 
th;it  time  till  a  fortnight  after  Chrillmae,  as  they  come  forwai4 
in  fucceffion  ? 

^ery  7.  &  8.  What  breed?  and  what  fize  of  boar  is  pre- 
ferred ? 

Aus.  They  buy  of  all  breeds  ;  prefer  a  large  fize,  with  a  full 
deep  fhoulder,  as  that  part  comes  to  mod  braun. 

^uery  9.    What  is  the  operation  of  preparing  or  curing  ? 

jins.  Boiling,  feafoning,  rolling  the  collar  in  a  cloth,  binding 
k  round  with  tape,  &c.  &c. 

^/ery  10.    What  is  the  general  value  per  ftone,  before  fatting  i 

Arts.  They  buy  by  head,  from  two  to  three  guineas,  as  buy- 
er and  feller  can  agree.  Many  farmers  regularly  fell  their  boars 
to  the  fame  maker  every  year,  and  leave  the  price  entirely  to  lum. 

^4€ry  1 1 .     Value  fat  r 

Ans.     I  do  not  know. 

^tery  12.     What  is  the  ufe,  weight,  and  price  of  the  collars? 

Ans.  Two  (hillings  per  lib.  A  good  collar  will  weigh  about 
30  lib. 

^uery  13.  What  ufe  is  made  of  the  hands,  gammons,  head 
and  feet  i 

Ans.  The  heads  are  fold  as  dogs  meat ;  knuckles  and  feet 
fold  to  the  poor,  &c.  The  lean  parts  made  into  faufage  meat,  and 
fold  at  fixpencc  per  lib. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  Utility  cf  granting  Bounties  on  the  Exportation  of  Corn  demons 
Jlrated  ;   with  fome  Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  Dr  Smith  and  his 

Follonvers^ 

Sir, 

It  will  be  fortunate  If  the  '  Outline  Vietv,*  &c.  inferted  in 
(OUT  Magazine  of  May  laft,  (hall  give  rife  to  a  full  difcuffion  of 
he  curious  ajid  important  point  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  it.     Dr 

3mitb> 
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Smith,  long  before  his  book  was  publiflied,  was  in  the  habit,  both 
in  his  k^iures  and  in  converfation,  of  maintaining  the  hurtful 
tendency  of  bounties  on  every  fpecies  of  commodities,  and,  as  ht 
as  I  know,  was  the  firft  writer  who  has  in  a  decifive  manner  re- 
probated them.     Whoever  has  read  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations  muft  know,  that  he  confiders  the 
produ£iion  of  a  quantity  of  corn,  fuiFicient  to  leave  an  overplus  for 
exportation,  as  abfolutely  eflential  to  ^  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  *    The  produQion  of  this  overplus,  however^  he 
contends,  cannot  be  promoted  by  a  bounty  on  the  exportatioi;  of 
corn,  which  he  condemns,  for  the  following  reafons :  /'Viy/,  Be* 
caufe,  upon  the  general  principle  applicable  to  bounties  on  all 
other  commodities,  a  greater  part  of  the  induftry  of  the  commu* 
nity  is  thereby  forced  to  a  lefs  beneficial  employment  than  it  would 
otherwife  go  to  :  and,  fecondly^  Becaufe,  in  the  particular  iuftance 
of  corn,  it  does  not  promote  the  end  intended  ;  for  though  its  im:- 
mediate  efFcdl  be  to  raife  the  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market, 
yet,  as  the  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  every  other  neceflary^ 
the  price  ot  thefe  muit,  of  courfe,  rife  along  witli  it  \  and,  confcv 
quently,  the  farmer  reaps  no  benefit ;  becaufe,  what  he  receives 
from  the  increafed  price  of  his  corn,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  tlie 
augmented  price  of  the  necefiaries  for  which  he  has  occafion, 
which  leaves  him  exactly  in  the  fame  fituation  he  was  before  i 
and,  befides,  the  intention  of  the  bounty  is  altogether  defealed, 
becaufe  it  cannot,  in  any  degree,  be  the  caufe  of  a  fupcrior  quan- 
tity of  corn  being  raifed.     This,  if  I  underlljind  it  ri^^litly,  is  Dr 
Smith's  argument,  the  component  parts  of  which  it  ihould  fceoi 
to  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ;  for,  if  the  bounty  neither 
can  occafion  the  production  of  a  greater  quantity  of  corn,  nor  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  raifer,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  how  it  can  force 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  induftry  of  the  country  from  a  more  pro- 
fitable employment  into  that  channel,  than  would  otherwife  go 
there.     Whether  there  be  any  particular  prorefiion  that  is  more 
favourable  to  the  virtue  and  rectitude  of  condu&  of  the  individuals 
who  exercife  it  than  another,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  moralills  to  de- 
termine; but  no  man  will  probably  deny  that  the  profelTiony  if 
tliere  be  any  fuch,  which  contributes  the  molt  to  thj  regular  and 
certain  fupply  of  food,  is  the  beft  calculated  to  proi:iote  the  hap^ 
pinefs  and  fecurity  of  the  ftate  :  till  the  fund  of  provifion  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  individual  fomewhat  exceeds  his  jiiriUil  expen- 
diture, he  never  can  be  faid  to  be  certain  of  fubfi Hence ;  t!ie  lame 
holds  good  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  member  — ^The  molt  de- 
termined enemy  to  the  bounty  allows  diis  overplus  to  be  the  molt 
defirable  object  for  any  ftate  ;  an4  the  fimple  quell  ion  feems  to  Ix^ 
Has  the  bounty  ou  corn  a  tendency  to  occaf:oii  thi:;  overplus  ? 
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Some  haye  told  us  that  the  world,  or  at  lead  Europe,  is  a  great 
commonwealth,  in  no  one  part  of  which  corn  can  ercr  be  wanting 
while  it  exifts  in  another.  Others  inform  us,  that  corn  is  not  to 
be  regulated  on  the  fame  principles  ad  any  other  commodity ; 
while,  immediately  after,  they  bring  both  vegetable  and  animali 
and  even  human  life  into  the  comparifon  ivith  it.  All,  however^ 
that  fccms  neceffary  is,  to  inquire  what  is  the  mod  probabk  means 
to  increafe  the  produftion  of  any  commodity  ;  and  thofe  moft  un- 
friendly to  the  bounty  will  not  furely  pretend,  that  corn  ftioidd  be 
placed  on  a  worfe  footing,  cotifidered  merely  as  a  manufafhirCi' 
tlian  any  other.  No  perfon,  one  \i^ould  think,  can  be  dtfpofcd  ta 
deny,  that  the  produce  of  any  particular  manufa£)ure  is  increafed 
by  encouragfement,  and  by  being  particularly  favoured.  To  what  is 
it  but  to  this,  that  Dr  Smith  attributes  the  increafe  of  the  induft- 
ry  of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country  i  and  what  is  thisj  in 
other  words,  but  a  bounty  ? 

A  duty,  for  inftance,  is  laid  on  fugaf,  i^hicb,  zi  leaft,  till  very 
l.itely,  was  not  only  drawn  back  on  exportation,  but  alfo  a  confi- 
derabie  i'um  more,  in  the  form  of  a  bounty  :  a  tax,  fsr  example^  is 
laid  on  manufaftured  cotton  cloth,  all  of  which,  and  perhaps>  as 
it  may  be  managed,  fomcthing  more,  is  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion.    No  one  ever  doubted  that  this  encouraged  the  produdion 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  thefe  goods,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  if 
no  part  of  the  tax  had  been  drawn  back; — all  this  Dr  Smith  and 
his  followers  think  very  reafonable.     But  when  a  tax,  which  is 
now  fixed,  it  may  be  faid,  at  4s.  per  pound,  comes  to  be  laid  on 
land,  they  confidcr  it  as  a  moft  hurtful  regulation,  and  moft  ad- 
verfe  to  the  increafe  of  the  produftion  of  com,  that  any  part  of 
this  tax  ihould  be  drawn  back  on  the  very  fmall  portion  of  this 
raanufaclure  which,  both  pofitively  and  comparatively  with  other 
manufa^lurcs,  is  exported.     Upon  what  principle  of  juftice  or 
equity,  it  may  be  aiked,  is  this  founded  ?     But  it  is  not  the  land- 
tax  alone,  which,  upon  a  fair  comparifon  with  the  taxes  paid  by 
other  manufaftures,  that  of  corn  is  entitled  to  draw  back.     Tithes 
and  poor-rates  are  direft  taxes  which  it  pays,  and  to  which  no 
other  manufaflure  is  fubjedled  •,  why  is  not  it  as  well  entitled 
to  a  return  of  thefe,  in  proportion  to  what  it  exports,  as  they  arc 
to  that  of  their  culloms  or  excife  which  they  have  paid  ?  and 
why  is  it  to  be  denied  the  fame  encouragement  to  carry  its  over- 
plus to  a  foreign  market  that  they  have  ?  or  by  what  rule  is  it  con- 
tended, that  what  tends  to  create  plenty  and  cheapnefs  in  the  one 
cafe,  will  not  have  the  fame  effeifl  in  the  other  ?     A  bounty  makes 
every  particular  thing  to.  which  it  is  applied  plentier,  and  of  coarfe 
cheaper  \  even  men  and  women,  nay,  foldiers  and  failors,  and 
certainly  llatefmen;  as  a  late  witty  writer  has  brought  them  for- 
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ward,  are  increafed,  nay  created,  by  a  bounty :  and,  unlefs  it 
can  be  clearly  ihown  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  nature  of  com 
which  places  it,  in  this  refpe£V,  in  a  different  predicament  from 
other  manufa£lures,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  well  regulated  llarej 
they  Ibould  be  placed  on  the  moR.  pcrfeft  equality ;  and,  if  thr 
circumilances  of  that  Hate  admitted  of  the  free  exportation  and 
importation  of  every  fpecies  of  commodityi  duty  free,  the  land- 
holder would,  with  a  bad  grace,  talk  of  a  bounty  for  his :  Butj 
when  almolt  every  thing  he  has  to  buy  is  encouraged  by  a  bounty, 
it  feems  hard  that  what  he  has  to  fell  Ihould  be  denied  the  fauie 
advantage.  It  falls  then  to  be  confidered,  how  far  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  corn,  which  renders  the  effeft  of  a  bounty 
on  it,  different  from  that  on  any  other  fpecies  of  commodity : 
but,  previoufly,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  fidl  obje£lion,  •  that 
the  bounty  on  corn  has  the  tendency  to  draw  a  greater  part  of  Hxc. 
induitry  of  the  country  from  a  more  to  a  lefs  beneficial  employ- 
ment '  feems  not  to  be  well  founded,  jf/j^,  from  the  inconfiltenry 
already  obferved  in  the  argument  adduced  to  cftabliih  it,  and,  y<- 
condhy  becaufe,  as  has  jud  been  fhown,  notliing  more  is  aimed 
at,  than  to  put  corn,  in  this  refpe£l,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
other  manufa6tures,  which  even  the  bounty  does  not  do  \  for  it 
by  no  means  equals  the  amount  of  the  dire£l  taxes  which  the  land 
pays,  but  which,  like  other  manufactures,  it  is  entitled,  on  the 
fame  principle,  to  draw  back.  The  price  of  any  commodity  a£lu« 
ally  in  the  market,  does  not  depend  on  the  expencc  it  colls  to 
bring  it  there,  but  on  the  proportion,  in  the  then  (late  of  things, 
between  the  fupply  and  the  demand.  If,  in  confequcnce  of  the 
fupply  being  greater  than  the  demand,  this  price  does  not  repay 
the  ex  pence,  with  a  reafonable  profit,  of  bringing  the  commodity 
to  market,  the  cultivation  of  the  article  will  no  doubt  be  lefTcned 
till  ibme  means  be  fallen  on  to  make  it  do  To ;  and  as  remedies  are 
generally  carried  too  far,  the  fupply,  in  its  turn,  becomes  une- 
qual to  the  demand,  and,  of  courfe,  the  price  of  the  commodity 
rifes  above  its  proper  level.  There  feems  to  be  no  cure  for  this, 
but  to  keep  the  fupply  and  demand  as  near  their  proper  propor- 
tion as  poilible  -,  and  this,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  individual,  can 
never  be  done,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  to  fpare  \  the  only  way 
to  accompli(h  which,  is  to  make  the  manufadlurer  certair^ 
that  his  goods  (hall  not  remain  on  his  hands.  If,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  impo(rible  to  keep  the  home  market  in  this  (leady 
Ctuation,  while  it  depends  entirely  upon  itfelf,  it  Hiould  feem 
that  a  foreign  market  is  the  only  refource  left.  It  has  been  faid 
that  our  population  will  always  fecure  a  market  at  home,  becaufe 
population  and  food  depend  on  each  other :  true — but  not  in  the 
progreflion  which  he  who  made  the  obfervation  has  placed  it  i 
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the  cart  is  there  put  before  the  horfe  :  population  follows  food, 
not  food  population :  the  reverfe  is  mifery  itfelf,  and,  till  the 
population  do  overtake  the  increafe  of  food,  a  market  mud  be 
found  for  the  overplus,  or  it  will  ceafe  before  it  has  its  cfFed. 
To  be  fure,  in  an  induftrious  coQntry,  it  will  not  be  long  till  the 
population  do  overtake  it ;  but  (lilii  it  docs  not  do  fo  immediate- 
ly; and  how  is  this  to  be  provided  for  in  the  interimi  but  by  a 
foreign  market  ?  That  the  price  of  corn  may,  in  a  confiderable 
dejrree,  affeft  the  price  of  all  other  manufa^ures,  will  not  be 
difputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  fo  clear,  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther fo  omnipotent,  in  this  refpett,  as  it  is  {lated4»y  the  anta- 
gonids  of  the  bounty  to  be;  and  ic  is  certainly  much  lefs  fo  than 
it  was  at  the  time  Dr  Smith  wrote,  when  corn  conftituted  almoft 
the  fole  maintenance  of  the  labourer,  and  when  manual  hbour 
had  fo  great  a  (hare  in  the  prod u£t ion  of  every  manufacture. 
Since  that  time,  animal,  and  various  other  kinds  of  food,  have 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  fubftituted  for  corn ;  and  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  have  made  the 
proportion  of  manufaflures  which  is  executed  by  the  hand  of 
man  much  fmaller  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dr  Smith.  But, 
even  at  that  period,  its  effefl:  has  furely  been  overrated.  If  the 
hold  our  manufactures  have  of  the  foreign  markets  depended  on  the 
price  of  our  corn,  and  the  wages  of  our  labourers,  compared  with 
thofe  of  other  countries,  we  fhould  not  poiTefs  the  preeminence 
we  have,  for  one  year.  In  a  market  which  requires  a  given  quan- 
tity of  various  kinds  of  food,  and  where  the  fupply  cannot  be 
augmented,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  any  of  them  will  afFe£t  the  fituatlon  of  the  reft ;  but  this  fup- 
pofes  a  country  arrived  at  its  higheft  pitch  of  production  ;  to 
which  none,  that  we  have  heard  of,  and  certainly  not  Great 
Britain,  has  yet  attained. 

If,  indeed,  an  abltraCtion  fliould  take  place  in  any  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles of  food,  in  a  country  cultivated  to  the  utmoft,  the  portion 
of  land  employed  in  raifmg  other  articles  muft  neceflarily  be 
diminiihed  ;  but  if  there  be  ftill  plenty  of  uncultivated  land,  is  it 
not  the  natural  confequence  that  labour  will  be  applied  to  make 
it  produce  the  quantity  wanted  i  If  the  bounty  is  fuppofed,  by 
diminifliing  the  fupply,  by  the  quantity  of  which  it  occafions  the 
export,  to  create  a  deficiency  in  the  market,  is  it  not  more  na- 
tural to  fuppofe  that  the  prefent  land  will  be  better  cultivaced.  or 
that  waite  land  will  be  employed  to  make  good  this  deficiency, 
than  that  land,  already  employed  in  the  produftion  of  another 
i'pecics  of  food,  almoft  as  necclTary,  fnall  be  withdrawn  from  it 
for  that  purjwfc  ?  If  this  be  the  eflcft  of  the  bounty,  what  can 
ioUow  ^Tcm  ic  but  good,,  in  as  far  as  a  aiorc  populous  and  better 
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CttltWated  country  is  worthy  of  that  name.  That  this  mode  of  re- 
lief nay  have  an  end^  there  can  be  no  doubt }  but  we  are  ft  ill  a  great 
way  from  that  point  \  and  all  the  fplendour  and  happinefs  attend- 
ant on  an  increaGng  country  l]^e  on  the  road  to  it.  Upon  no  other 
groundf  but  that  of  a  country  being  cultivated  to  the  utmoft,  can 
the  notion  that  a  bounty  does  not  occafion  an  increafed  pro- 
duAion  of  corn  be  fupported.  What  are  premiums  and  bounties. 
on  other  commodities  given  for,  but  to  increafe  the  quantity  pro- 
duced ?  and  why  (hould  not  this,  at  leaft  in  thejirfi  injtancf^  have 
the  fame  cfFefl  in  the  production  of  corn  ?  And  if  it  have  this 
effe£t  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  confequences  which  are  fo  pofi- 
tively  dated  as  counteraAing  it,  cannot  enfue ;  for,  if  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  be  brought  into  the  culture  of  corn,  a  greater 
Quantity  mud  be  produced;  and  the  hufbandmen,  by  the  produc- 
tion of*^  this  greater  quantity,  will  make  a  greater  profit  at  a 
fniallet  price;  and,  therefore,  the  prices  of  corn  will  not  rife,  and 
the  farmer  will  be  in  a  better  Utuation  than  he  was.  But  the 
probability  is,  that  the  benefit  to  the  country  will  not  ftop  here. 
In  the  relative  prices  of  com  iii  Great  Britain,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
fuppofed  that  the  prefeht  bounty,  at  leafl,  is  fufficient  to  enable 
our  corn  to  meet  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Europe  abroad  oh 
equal  terms.  Till  the  bounty,  then,  is  fufficient  to  occafion  adual 
exportation  to  a  couGderable  extent,  it  is  a  dead  letter,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  another  point  of  view.  The 
farmer,  under  the  convidtion  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  foreign 
market  is  open  to  him,  and  that  his  commodity  can  never  altoge- 
ther remain  on  his  hands,  improves  and  cultivates  with  confi- 
dence. From  the  flourifliing  and  increafing  circumflances  of 
his  own  country,  which  this  very  cultivation  dill  farther  pro-*' 
motes,  he  finds  that  he  can  difpoie  of  his  augmented  produce  at 
home,  which,  in  every  indance  he  will,  for  his  own  intered,  pre- 
fer to  any  foreign  fale,  on  equal,  or  even  better  terms  ;  and  the 
home  market  will,  unquedionably,  at  all  times  have  the  fird  offer. 
If  the  bounty,  therefore,  be  the  caufe  of  the  production  of  an  in- 
creafed quantity  of  corn,  it  is  impoffibie  the  efFeCls,  which  its 
enemies  predi£t,  can  ever  flow  from  it.  The  fird  reafon  which 
has  been  given,  wJiy  the  bounty  cannot  occafion  the  cultivation 
of  more  corn,  is,  that  it  mud  raife  the  money  price  of  corn,  and 
that  its  only  cfFeft  will  be  to  degrade  the  value  of  filvcr.  The 
enemies,  and  indeed  fome  of  the  friends  of  the  bounty,  have 
talked  much  of  value  and  price,  and  0/  real  price,  nominal  price, 
and  money  price  ;  the  didindions  between  which,  they  mutually 
accufe  each  other  of  not  comprehending.  Value  and  price, 
though  often  confounded  together,  feem  to  admit  of  a  pretty 
precife  didin£l!on.  The  different  modifications  of  price,  how« 
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ever,  do  not  fcem  to  prefent  themfelvcs  fo  readily  to  the  mind. 
The  real  price  of  any  thing:  can  only  be  relative,  and  fignify  the 
quantity  of  any  other  commodity  which  it  can  at  a   particular 
time  command  ;  for  no  commodity  can  invariably  be  exchanged 
at  all  times  for  the  fame  precife   quantity  of  another.     Moncj  is 
the  fymbol  of  this  relative  price  *,  for,  abilrad^edly,  it  can  never 
be  called  the  price  of  any  thing,  except  in  the  fenfe  of  its  mark- 
ing this  relative  proportion.     Nothing  can  make  this  more  plain 
than  the  experience  we  have  now  acquired,  that  almoft  the  whole 
commodities  of  the  grcateft  commercial  country  in  the  world  maj 
be  exchanged  by  the  intervention  of  money  of  no  intrinfic  wortn 
whatever.     It  would  be  defirable  to  fee  the  diflindion  between 
real,  and  nominal,  and  money  price,  dated  with  more  preciGon 
than  to  dull  conceptions  it  has  hitherto  been  :  no  one  who  has 
et  attempted  it  has  been  able  long  to  prefervc  the  difcrimination. 
r  Smith  and  his  followers  on  this  point,  (for  in  his  general  doc- 
trines all  men  follow  him),  afFeft  to  regard  this  as  very  eafy ;  but 
when  they  talk  of  the  cfFcft  of  the  bounty  being  the  degradation 
of  tlie  value  of  filvcr,  they  furcly  do  not  confidcr  how  fmall  a 
quantity  of  filvcr,  comparatively  fpeaking,  enters  into  the  circu- 
lation of  Great  Britain.     But  even  though  filver  compofed  the 
whole  of  the  money  of  the  country,  its  value  as  a  commodity 
could  never  be  affefled  farther  than  to  that  extent ;   and  one 
fhould  think  that  the  greater  quantity  which  was  abftra&ed  for 
the  purpofes  of  money,  in  place  of  degrading,  would  have  the 
effe£i  of  raifmg  its  price  as  a  commodity ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
fee  tliat,  in  fpitc  of  the  rife    in  the  price  of  corn,  and  almoft  c- 
very  other  article,  the  price  of  filver,  as  a  commodity,  has  not 
been  degraded.     How  is  this  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of 
the  emmies  to  the  bounty  ?     That  a  fuperior  fertility  of  mines, 
or  a  defalcation  in  the  dem  nd,  may  affeft  tlie  price  of  filver,  like 
every  other  commodity,  may  be  eafily  feen  :  but  how  the  price  of 
corn  is  to  have  this  effect  on  it,  more  than  on  any  other  commo- 
dity, docs  not  feeni  to  be  fupported  either  by  reafon  or  experi- 
ence ;  and  ftill  lefs  does  it  feem  to  follow,  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  bounty,  no  more  corn  would  be  raifed,  or  that  the  farmer 
would  be  no  bett«-T  off  than  he  was  before.     The  obvious  efitft 
of  the  bounty  is,  in  the   firft  inftance,  to  produce  more  com; 
but  if  more  com  be  produced,  unlefs  the  population  increafe  with 
it,  (a  confequence,  however,  mod  devoutly  to  be  wiihed,  and 
which  will  follow),  the  price  cannot  increafe,  at  lead  at  the  pre- 
fent bounty ;  and  the  farmer,  by  being  encouraged  to  raifc  more 
corn,  will  be  enabled,  at  a  lower  price,  to  draw  more  profit  to 
himfelf.     It  mud,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  the  whole  is  a  ve- 
ry difficult  fubjc£t  \  and  it  is  to  be  widied  that  fome  pcrfon  of  fu* 
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pcrior  abilities' would  come  fotward,  and  invefligate  it  to  thie  bot- 
tom. One  thing,  however,  canpot  be  denied — that  both  parties 
have  pled  their  pretenfions  too  high ;  and,  in  the  prefent  (ituation 
of  this  country^j  a  liberty  to  import  grain  at  a  moderate  duty  is 
perhaps  of  as  much  confequcnce  to  the  profperity  of  the  land- 
holder, as  to  that  of  the  manufaSurer.  The  bounty,  in  the  pre- 
fent circumftances  of  this  country,  can  never  have  any  efiefl:,  but 
the  very  beneficial  one,  of  an  ideal  market  to  the  farmer.  Th« 
profperity  of  the  landholder,  and  the  increafing  value  of  his 
eftates,  depend  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  induftrioufly  em- 
ployed. If  thefe  are  limited  to  the  increafe  of  corn  which  this 
country,  with  every  fuppofed  exertion,  can  be  made  to  produce, 
the  augmentation  of  the  population  mud  go  oil  very  flowly  in- 
deed ;  whereas  if,  by  importation,  the  food,  and  of  courfe  the 
numbers,  were  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  indultry,  their 
wealth,  and  confequently  their  want  of  the  more  refined  articles 
of  luxurious  living,  which  afford  by  far  the  higheft  rents  for 
ground,  would  increafe  in  proportion  ;  but  thefe  muft,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  furnifhed  from  lands  at  home  ;  and,  of  courfe,  in 
place  of  the  value  of  thefe  lands  being  diminiihed  by  the  import* 
ation  of  corn,  they  would  be  increafed,  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion, by  the  increafed  number  of  opulent  and  indudrious  inhabi- 
tants, than  if  no  fuch  importation  had  taken  place.  This  feems 
to  be  the  liberal  view  of  the  fubje61:  in  the  prefent  advanced 
ftate  to  which  Great  Britain  has  arrived  ;  and  it  would  be  a  hap- 
py thing,  if  both  parties  would  lay  afide  their  prejudices,  and 
meet  each  other  on  thefe  grounds. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  fervant, 
July  1805.  A —, 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEK's  MAGAZINE. 

Curfory   Thoughts  on  the  Corn-LniuSy  and  the  Eniot/rngement  that 
ought  to  be  given,  Jo  as  Cot  H  might  be  PlaiiifuL 

Sir, 

On  the  fubjecl  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  trade  in  grain,  I  fub* 
niit  the  following  obfervations,  comprcfled  as  much  as  poffible. 

1 .  To  prevent  foreign  dependence,  the  culture  of  grain  at  home 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  fo  as,  if  poflible,  to  leave  a  furplus  in 
common  feafons. 

2.  There  is  no  phyffcal  impoffibility  ii]  attaining  this  objeQ. 
It  has  ban  attained,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  years  back  ;  and 
if  our  confumpt  has  greatly  increafed,  fo  has  our  fkill  in  cultiva- 
tion. Look  at  our  wulte  lands  and  our  unemployed  manures- 
lime,  marl,  clay,  fliell  fand,  fleech,  mofs,  wai«r,  &c.  We  have 
immenfe  rcfources  yet  unufed. 
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3.  The  more  com  that  we  rear,  the  lower  muft  the  price  be. 

4.  Whatever  difeourages  the  culture  of  grain,  muft  certainlj 
laife  the  price. 

5.  It  is  not  the  price  of  a  bufhel,  or  a  boll,  that  can  be  any 
ftaiulard  for  afccrtaining  the  farmer's  ^^/j.  It  is  the  Jurplus  b$ 
canjell^  after  deducing  feed  and  bread,  multiplied  into  that  pricCf 
that  afcertains  his  returns-*,  from  which  dedud  his  charges^  and 
then  the  profit  appears* 

6.  It  often  happens,  in  bad  years,  that  the  farmer  has  little 
furplus  to  fell ;  but,  in  good  feafons^  he  has  much  to  bring  ta  mar- 
ket. He  therefore  gains  more  money  frequently  wken  prices  are 
low. 

7.  By  importing  corn  too  freely,  the  foreign  cultirators  ha?c 
the  large  prices ;  while  the  Brilifli  farmer,  owing  to  unpropiti- 
ous  feafons,  has  at  fuch  times  little  to  bring  to  market,  and  muft 
be  content  with  the  low  prices  of  abundant  feafons,  when  he  can 
fend  more.  This  reduces  tlie  culture  of  grain  at  honie>  and 
increafes  it  abroad. 

8.  Merchants,  both  at  home  and  In  foreign  parts,  would  draw 
equal  profits  from  the  commerce  of  grain,  if  wc  ceuld  leneif 
our  export  trade,  in  (lead  o£  importing  it. 

9.  As  agriculture  fumiihes  bread  to  the  manvfidiiTer,  en* 
krges  his  facilities  of  conveyance,  and  extends  his  market  at 
home ;  and  as  the  manufadurer  increafes  the  farmer*^  market, 
infufmg  a  fpirit  fov  improvements,  and  addine  to  tbe  means  of 
efFeding  them,  therefore  it  appears  wife  in  Uie  famm  and  the 
manufadurer  to  afford  mutual  and  cordial*  bifport  to  each  others 
and  particularly,  to  allow^  widi^ut  murmur^,  a  fair  priee  and  a 
free  market  for  the  produce  of  their  re^edlve  arts. 

10.  Candid  men  will  find,  that  the  price  of  grain  in  common 
years,  when  the  markets  were  fupplied  by  our  own  farmers,  has 
rifen  lefs  than  Uwt  of  labour,  of  land,  manures,  nipkments,  and 
work  in  trade. 

1 1 .  If  this  remark  doe»  not  apply  to  bad  feafims,.  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  our  grain  markets  are  very  dependent,  in  fuch 
years,  on  the  merchants,  and  on  foreign  caluvators  ^  and  this 
fa£l  ought  to  teach  us,  how  little  thefe  people  either  can  or  will 
relieve  us,  when  we  want  com  at  home. 

12.  Can  grain  be  reared  well  and  abundantly,  if,  bj  the  con- 
dud  of  ignorant  or  interefted  individuals,  the  firft  or  all  mana- 
fadures  be  fuflered  to  labour  under  difeouragement,  and  to  de- 
cline more  and  more  \: 

Let  a  fair  price  be  given  cheerfully  \  let  the  Britifli  farmer  be 
alwavs  preferred  on  equal  terms,  and  encouraged  to  rear  abnnd^ 
ant  (upplies  *,  let  vidual  (tores  and  (hops  be  opened  in  every  towft 
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and  village,  and  free  markets  allowed,  without  impofts  of  any 
kind  ;  let  mobs  and  alarms  be  fupprefled,  for  they  always  pro^ 
duce  two  eiFefls — they  raife  the  price,  and  diiicourage  culture ; 
let  there  be  a  free  paflage  for  grain  and  meal,  to  every  city, 
town  and  di(lri£i,  in  the  Britifh  empire  y  and  let  the  farmers  oe 
enabled  to  increafe  their  fupplies,  in  the  aflurance  of  being  not 
only  permitted,  but  aflifted,  in  exporting  the  furplus  to  foreign 
nations  ;  and  if  proper  meafures  be  then  adopted  as  to  leafes,  ma- 
nures, multures,  &c.  fo  as  to  remove  obftrucllons,  and  to  in- 
creafe confidence  and  encouragement,  the  culture  of  grain  muft 
of  neccflity  be  extended :  "and  this  is  the  only  certain  method  that 
can  c^ver  be  taken  to  keep  the  prices  moderate,  ^nd  prevent  dearth 
and  famine.  Alpinus. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  f  ARMeVs  MAGAZINE, 

On  Pioughing  Matches, 

Sir, 

On  the  fubjeft  of  ploughing  matches,  I  beg  leave  to  obfervCt 
that,  when  conduced  witn  any  degree  of  judgement,  they  en- 
courage the  workmen  to  aim  at  becoming  more  perfeft  in  their 
bufinefs,  and  to  acquire  the  habits  of  ploughing  ftraight,  with  an 
equal  and  proper  depth,  and  with  fteadinefs  and  expedition. 
They  alfo  kindle  a  degree  of  emulation  to  excel  each  other  in  this 
important  branch  of  nufbandry  ;  and  the  marked  attention  of  the 

Eublic  to  it,  has  good  efFe^ls  in  ftimulating  workmen  to  make 
etter  ploughs,  and  farmers  to  have  better  teams.  I  muft  alfo 
add,  that  there  is  not  a  diftrid  in  Britain  where  thefe  effefts  would 
not  prove  ailvantageous  ;  and  that,  in  every  diftridl  where  matches 
have  been  inftituted  by  the  Highland  Society,  fo  far  as  I  have  ever 
heard,  there  was  abundant  need  for  them. 

Leonidas. 

FOR   THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Receipt  for  making  Snlve  for  Curing  the  p99t*Roi  in  Sheep. 

To  make  an  Englfh  pint  of  Red  Salve  ^ 
Take  8  oz.  of  Bole- Ammoniac, 

6  oz.  of  Fine  Honey, 

4  nz.  of  Burnt  Alum. 
Mix  the  above  ingredients  together;  pour  in  as  much  train  oil 
as  will  make  it  of  a  fuficient  thicknefs.  If  the  foot  is  come  to 
a  humour,  pare  it  as  nigh  as  poiTible,  not  to  make  it  bleed,  and 
wafli  it  clean  with  a  little  vitriol  water;  then  apply  the  falve;  and 
keep  the  foot  dry,  if  poffible,  elfe  the  falve  will  not  have  its  pro- 
per tffea,  G.  W. 

Cg  3  TO 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

I  AGAIN  take  the  liberty  of  fending  you  another  qtderyy  as  a 
fupplement  to  my  Ia(l  paper.  As  I  feel  myfelf  very  inadequate 
to  the  fubje£l,  I  trail  that  fome  of  your  experimental  correfpond- 
ents  will  give  it  an  impart ial  and  dccifive  di/luJJiQn  ;  for  the  mod 
part  of  our  Enlightened  GlendaU-Ward Farmers  differ  in  this  point 
of  rural  economy. 

^teryy  Which  is  the  beft  and  moft  profitable  plan,  of  the 
three  following  methods,  of  feeding  cattle  with  turnips  ? 

1 .  Fed  in  a  Iioyel,  fuch  a  one  as  that  at  Eflcmount,  (defcrib- 
ed  in  Vol.  III.  p.  8.  of  your  Magazine),  and  after  the  fame 
manner  ? 

2.  Fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  every  way,  except  being 
chained  up  to  their  cribs  by  the  horns,  inftead  of  being  chained 
by  the  (lakes  ?  or, 

3.  Fed  in  open  courts,  with  covered  (heds,  fox  (helter ;  having 
wooden  troughs  to  eat  their  turnips  out  of,  with  tumbling  hecks  for 
their  llraw  } 

I  have  dated  the  above  query  under  three  heads,  as  plainly  and 
laconically  as  poflible  ;  and,  if  confident  with  the  plan  of  your 
Magazine,  I  will  offer  a  few  preliminary  arguments,  generally 
advanced  by  the  different  feeders  of  cattle,  ijly  The  advocates 
for  the  fird  two  *  methods  argue,  that  oxen  will  feed  more  in  a 
given  fpace  of  time,  when  confined  to  their  crib,  than  when  left 
to  roam  about  the  fold  at  pleafure ;  for  this  reafon  (fay  they) 
when  confined  to  their  crib,  they  are  not  only  enticed,  by  hear- 
ing and  feeing  their  p.irtners  cat,  but  are,  in  a  manner,  latterly 
lorccd  to  eat ;  while,  when  left  at  liberty,  (efpecially  when  half 
fat,  as  the  faying  is,  or  when  the  fat  begins  to  cover  the  kidneys), 
I  hey  turn  nice  and  delicate  in  their  llomach,  and  will  not  cat 
their  fill. 

idy  The  advocates  for  the  lad  plan  argue,  that  ap  ox  will  not 
only  feed  as  fiit  in  their  way  as  the  other,  but  that  he  will  tallow 
mure  in  a  given  fpace  of  time  ;  that  the  fat  he  lays  on  is  firmer ; 

that 


*  The  reafon  of  n.y  li.:king  the  ariTurncnts  of  the  two  fi ill  6)3^cate8 
together  is,  that  ihc  only  iiuit-jrial  difi'crencc  betwixt  them  is  in  tKc 
manner  of  fiiflrning  the  ox  to  the  crib  ;  ;.  c,  the  fecond  advocates 
fay,  that  the  ox,  when  chained  by  tlie  hori;':,  gets  at  his  turnips  bet- 
ter, and  with  more  cafe,  &c.  George  Cull  y  Elq.  formerly  fed  his 
oxen  acccrdii-g  to  the  two  firfl  meth<\.s,  but  has  lately  (laft  year)  al- 
tered his  j)!an  (at  Crookham  well  fi'.«lJ)  to  that  of  the  lall  advocates. 
Whether  this  be  an  experiracntal  change  vj  *•  aii  jxperimental  trial,  time; 
will  fhew. 
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• 
that  he  is  fed  at  lefs  expence,  and  will  lofe  Icaft  weight  (exfuda- 

tion)  in  driving  to  the  market ;  and  that,  when  at  market,  the^ 
butcher  will  give  more  per  (lone  for  the  out-lier,  than  for  the 
ftall-fcd  ox,  &c.  With  thefe  and  fuch  hortatory-like  arguments, 
they  differ  from  their  opponents.  But  as  the  forementioned  argu- 
ments are  only  theoretical  hear/ay^  and  not  experimental^  they  do 
not  tend  to  folve  the  queries  of  your  conftant  reader.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,   &c. 

Northumberland^  April  6.  C —  E — t. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Working  of  Thrajhing  Machines, 
Sir, 

Finding  that  my  letter,  page  50.  volume  V.,  on  Stopping  a 
Thraihing  Machine  drawn  from  LfOw  Levers,  has  been  honoured 
with  more  notice  than  I  expefted  or  intended,  I  am  induced  to 
trouble  you  again  with  a  few  lines  in  anfwer  to  your  corre- 
fpondents  R.r.r.  and  Mr  Farcy  Junior.  My  fole  motive  for  writ- 
ing at  all  on  the  fubje£i,  proceeded  from  conceiving  that  I  had 
fallen  on  an  expedient  to  ftop  a  mill  drawn  from  low  levers,  the 
inconvenience  of  flopping  which,  your  correfpondent  R.r,r.  feem- 
ed  to  complain  of.  I  alfo  was  in  hopes,  that  the  method  I  had 
adopted  might  be  of  fervice  to  all  that  clafs  of  farmers  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  thofe  very  awkward  machines.  Being  of 
that  clafs  myfelf,  I  found  (after  laming  my  horfes,  and  breaking  a 
lever  or  two),  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fall  on  fome  contrivance  to 
remedy  the  evil.  I  firll  tried  traces  to  the  lever  in  front  of  the 
horfc.  The  impcrfeclioiis  of  that  method  (as  flated  by  Mr  R.  r.r,) 
very  foon  became  obvious.  I  then  had  recourfe  to  light  fhafts, 
which  was  rather  an  improvement,  but  flill  a  very  awkward  bu(i- 
nefs,  as  it  induced  the  horfe  to  incline  inwards,  befides  other  dif- 
advantages.  At  lajly  I  raifcd  the  levers  and  put  perpendicular 
fhafts  to  them. — I  Ihall  here  take  the  liberty  of  adviling  every 
perfon  about  to  crc£l  a  thraihing  machine,  to  beware  of  economy. 
I  fet  out  on  that  plan  ;  and,  what  with  altcfntions  :ind  amendments, 
tlie  machine  has  coll  me  as  much  as  a  powerful,  well  conltru6^ecl 
one  ^vould  have  done  at  firlt,  and,  after  all,  //  not  the  thing, 
As<p..the.  clumfy  crooked  iron  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  I  was  led 
into  the  errdr,  by  the  ajfertions  of  the  mill-wright.  It  is  perhaps 
unneccfTary  for  nie  to  obferve  here,  that  I  had  never  turned  my 
attention  to  thrafliing  machines,  being  but  young  in  the  farming 
line.  However,  having  my  doubts  on  the  fubjec^i,  notwithltand- 
ing  my  mill-wright,  I,  with  the  afTiilance  of  a  gentleman  ikilled  in 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  brought  the  matter  to   the  tell  of 
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experiment,  and  I  fubfcribe  to  all  that  Mr  R.r.r.  advances  on 
the  fubjeA.     His  diagram  is  as  plain  as  any  mathematician  could 
make  it ;  and  he  will  take  notice,  that  in  my  letter,  p.  50^  I  only 
hinted  thtit  the  definition  of  the  horfe's  draught  was  not  perhaps 
fo  eafy  a  matter  as  (lopping  the  mill.     After  this  declaratipni  Mr 
R.  r.  r.  will  hardly  fuppofe  that  I  will  accept  of  his  bet  of  a  mrap 
and  dozen  ;  but  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  give  him  a  beef  (teak 
and  a  bottle  of  port,  (hould  he  come  my  way  ;  and  I  am  abnoft 
tempted  to  put  my  name,  and  place  of  abode,  that  he  might  know 
where  to  iind  me ;  but  obfervmg  that  there  is  fome  danger  in 
appearing  in  prints  I  muft  for  the  prefent  decline  it.     As  to  Mr 
Farey,  he  writes  like  a  man  of  fcience,  who  is  perfeftly  mafter 
of  liis  fubjeft.     The  words  which  he  objefis  to  of  mine,  viz,  that 
the  nearer  the  end  of  the  ftart  can  be  brought  to  the  machiiieryy 
the  more  purchafe  the  horfe  will  have,  arc,  I  acknowledge,  very 
///  expreffid^  or,  if  he  pleafes,  notifenfe ;  for  all  I  meant  was,  rfie 
longer  the  lever,  the  more  the  power,  which  every  body  knows ; 
but  people  writing  too  carelefsly  will  commit  inaccuracies.    I 
fhould  be  glad  to  kiiow  where  Mr  Salmon's  Inftrudions  for  Build- 
ing in  P'isiy  are  to  be  met  with ;  whether  he  has  pabliflied  on 
the  fubjeft,  or  if  application  muft  be  made  to  him  pcrfonally.    I 
am  afraid  I  trefpafs  too  much  on  your  time ;  but,  before  I  con- 
clude, I  wilh  Mr  Farey,  or  fome  ingenious  perfon,  would  fall  on 
fome  contrivance,  to  be  attached  to  a  thrafliing  mill,  or  farnieis^ 
for  hummeliing  barley  ;  for  I  find  as  much  trouble  in  beating  bar- 
ley, after  it  paiTes  a  fmall  thrailiing  machine,  as  thei:e  is  in  thraib* 
ing  it  from  the  ftraw.     With  my  beft  wiflies  for  the  fuccefs  of 
^our  very  ufeful  work,  I  remain.  Sir,  your  conftant  reader  and 
very  humble  fervant, 

July  sth  1805.  T— t. 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FAHMER's   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  j^dvantages  nvbicbfollonu  the  Enclofing  of  Land. 
Sir, 

In  volume  V,  page  29  a,  it  is  remarked  by  a  ^^otrefpondent, 
that  much  money  has  been  expended  needlefsly  in  enclofing  land  \ 
and  a  with  is  expreifed  to  know,  whether  it  is  die  intereft  of  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  to  enciofe  a  diftri£^,  naturally  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  com,  with  hedges  or  ftone  walls. 

Perhaps  few  fubje£ts  have  occaGoned  greater  altercation  than 
that  of  Enclofures  ;  which  have  been  ftropgly  reprobated  by  foiiie» 
and  keenly  recommended  by  others,  from  the  ea^Ueft  dawn  ^ 
improvements  in  modem  agriculture.  I  have  learned  that  the 
Engliih  Legifluture,  fo  long  ago  as  tlie  prote&orate  of  Edward 
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Dnke  of  Someifet,  on  account  of  popular  obje£Hon3>  not  Ontf 
put  a  ftop  to  the  enclofing  of  land,  but  alfo  ordained  alf  the  new 
enclofures  to  be  thrown  open ;  thou|B:h  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr 
Pit2herbert  (a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
re!gn  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  praftifed  the  art  of  agriculture 
forty  years),  publiflied  in  1534  his  fentimenfs  in  favour  of  en- 
clofing. He  fpeaks  of  land  worth  fixpence  the  acre  before  it  n^as 
encloled,  that  would  be  worth  eightpence  aften^'ards,  which,  in 
point  of  good  fenfe  and  judgment,  does  not  fufier  in  comparifon 
with  our  modem  authors,  who  have  written  fo  much  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  difference  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  in  general,  or  the  doubts  that  may  have  arifen 
in  the  Britifh  Senate  in  thofe  mifty  times,  they  vjrere  long  ago  re- 
moved ;  and  the  numerous  ads  that  h^Vv""  latterly  taken  place  to 
enclofe,  fufficiently  (hew  us  what  is  the  fenfe  of  the  Legiflature 
at  this  time.  Therefore,  it  feems  rather  ftrange  to  me,  how  any 
perfon  poflefled  of  experience  in  agriculture  can  now  entertain 
any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  enclofing  lands,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  beft  quality,  which  are  principally  pointed  at.  A  man  of 
little  difcernmcnt  may  eafily  conceive  the  impropriety  of  attempt- 
ing to  divide  extenfive  muir  or  hill  land  adapted  for  cattle  and 
ftieep  pafture,  into  enclofures  of  any  fize ;  but  I  am  confident 
that,  in  many  inftances,  ring  fences  would  be  of  much  benefit  to 
the  occupiers,  which  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  at  prefent.  In  f]iort> 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  better  the  land,  and  tlTe  more  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  the  greater  are  the  advantages  of  enclofing ; 
it  is  of  more  value,  and  wijl  reimburfe  the  expences  fooner, 
and  with  more  certainty,  than  that  of  inferior  quality ;  and  if  it 
was  no  more  but  for  the  coiiveniency  that  every  farmer  will  find 
in  relling  occafionally  part  of  his  land  in  grafs,  it  is  worth  wliile 
to  enclofe  it. 

There  nre  flill  other  advantages  that  might  be  mentioned.  It* 
may  be  aiked,  do  not  enclofures  five  occupiers  the  charge  of  two 
or  three  herdfmen,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
farm  ?  At  any  rate»  from  experience  I  can  affirm,  that  herdf- 
men are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ;  for  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that,  through  their  neglp<!i  or  inattention,  or  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  the  cattle  themfelves,  the  new  fown  wheats  and  young 
grafTes,  &c.  are  moft  abomin  ibly  abufed  where  there  are  no  en- 
clofures, or  where  they  are  in  bud  order,  the  effefts  of  which,  in 
fome  cafes,  may  be  felt  for  inany  y*Mr8 ;  becaufe,  in  wet  weather, 
and  where  the  foil  inclines  to  cl.'.y,  it  not  only  does  much  hurt  to 
the  crop  for  the  time  being,  Ijut  fours  the  land,  and  makes  it 
iinfit  to  bear  fuch  a  good  crop  the  following  year  5  if  intended 
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for  pafture  grafs,  it  is  fo  much  the  worfe.  Befides,  in  the  cafe  of 
a  farm  not  being  enclofed,  of  the  quality  alluded  to,  what  muft 
be  done  with  the  live  Hock  in  fummer  ?  Muft  they  be  all  houfed, 
or  put  into  the  farm-yard  at  night,  or  left  at  large  during  the 
night-time  ?  or  does  the  querift  imagine  it  poflible  that  a  farm  of 
any  great  extent,  particularly  at  a  diilance  from  dung  and  lime, 
can,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  advantageoufly  managed  without 
pafture  grafs  ? 

There  is  another  benefit  gained  from  enclofing  land  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  corn  ;  but,  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  enclofures,  in  general,  ftiould  not  contain  leb 
than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres  each,  provided  the  fizc  of  the 
farm  Avill  admit,  the  revcrfe  of  which  is  too  much  the  cafe  in 
fome  places,  particularly  in  Ireland,  where  the  rage  for  enclofing 
feems  at  one  time  or  other  to  have  been  confidered  as  the  fole 
improvement  neceiTary  ;  becaufe,  without  regard  to  naturally  dry 
or  wet  foils,  many  of  their  enclofures  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  acres,  and  fome  not  near  fo  much,  which  caufes  a  great 
wafte  of  ground;  more  particularly,  as  the  fences  are  generally 
kept  in  wretched  order.  Where  it  is  nectflary  to  interfed  farms 
with  open  drains  or  ditches,  for  the  purpofe  of  clearing  ofF  rain 
water,  enclofing  with  hedge  and  ditch,  judicioufly  done,  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofes  enumerated,  but  ferves  to  keep  the  cattle 
from  pafiing  over  them,  and  treading  in  their  fides;  however, 
where  the  grounds  are  of  a  good  dry  foil,  I  approve  moft  of  ftone 
fences,  becaufe  they  occafion  lefs  wafte  of  land,  and  the  crops 
upon  the  ridges  next  them  are  not  injured,  as  is  commonly  the 
cafe  upon  thofe  adjoining  hedgerows,  from  the  extenfion  of  theic 
roots:  therefore,  although  m<ft  expenfive  in  the  firft  inftance, 
they  are  ultimately  moft  beneficial:  at  any  rate,  no  argument  can 
be  advanced  fufficient  to  difprove  the  utility  of  both  or  either  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fences,  particularly  when  they  arc  properly  made 
upon  the  foils  they  are  refpcd^ively  fuited  to  anfwer,  provided 
they  arc  kept  in  good  repair.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  aver- 
red, that  as  hedges  can  be  planted  at  no  great  expence,  and  as 
the  weighty  part  of  materials  for  building  can,  in  moft  cafes, 
be  got  near  at  hand,  both  proprietors  and  occupiers  muft  be  be- 
nefited by  enclofing ;  though  it  is  unnecellary  for  mc  to  offer 
any  minute  calculations  of  the  probable  expences  of  making 
fuch  fences,  and  the  time  in  which  fuch  expences  will  be  rcim- 
burfed.  Thefe  things  (hall  be  left  to  perfons  who  entertain 
doubts  upon  the  fubjedb  \  though,  I  believe,  it  will  be  a  difficult 
ta(k  to  prove,  that  the  expence  uf  enclofing  equals  or  comes  neaf 
to  the  benefit  thereby  gained.     I  am  always  at  your  fervice, 

Enjl  Lothian y  ^^th  OEicher  1804.  T.  B. 

TO 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

In  England,  where  the  prafticc  of  irrigation  is  carried 
on  cxtenGvely,  it  often  happens,  that  lefs  advantage  is  derived 
by  thofe  vi'ho  undertake  fuch  an  improvement,  than  circum- 
ftances  would  have  led  them  to  expeft.  This  comparative  failure 
may,  in  many  inftances,  be  attributed  to  want  of  experience  in 
thofe  concerned,  and  to  the  imperfeftoefs  of  the  plan  adopted 
for  <^arrying  the  different  operations  into  execution.  There  is 
little  doubt  bur  that  the  word  land  in  the  kingdom  may,  by  irri- 
gating it  properly,  be  rendered  three  times  more  valuable  than 
it  is  *,  whilft,  at  the  fame  tifne,  it  is  as  certain,  that  if  due  pre- 
caution is  not  bellowed,  much  mifchicf  may  follow.  Should 
the  operations  be  commenced  without  previoufly  ufing  the  requi- 
fite  rteps  in  the  formation  of  the  meadow,  inflead  of  making  an 
improvement,  the  land  will  be  damaged,  and  a  heavy  expence 
incurred. 

My  prefent  defign,  therefore,  is  to  defcribc  and  recommend 
the  plan  pra6lifed  by  the  greateft  irrigator  in  the  kingdom,  (Mr 
Charles  Stephen),  and  who,  I  believe,  has  had  more  practice, 
and  laid  out  more  land,  in  this  way,  than  any  other  man  in  Eu- 
rope. 

1.  He  carefully  infpc£ls  the  piece  of  land  which  is  to  be  irri- 
gated, confiders  what  drainage  may  be  neceflary,  and  how  the 
fame  may  be  mod  advantageoufly  performed  ;  as,  in  fome  (itua- 
tions,  the  drains  neceflary  for  irrigation  may  be  fo  planned,  if 
proper  attention  is  given,  as  to  ferve  for  the  land  alfo ;  and,  in 
other  fituations,  the  mafler-fecder,  with  the  additional  expence 
of  the  thorns,  and  trouble  of  planting  them,  may  be  rendered 
a  good  fence.  If  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  article  of 
drainage  in  the  formation  of  a  meadow,  little  advantage  can  be 
cxpectted  from  the  undertaking  ;  for  the  ground  will  continue 
wet  and  fpongy,  and  the  grafs,  of  courfe,  be  thin  and  weak. 

2.  His  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  courfe  of  the  river 
whence  the  meadow  is  to  be  fupplied,  and  to  the  mod  proper 
places  for  the  creclion  of  floodgates  where  nece-fary.  The  gates 
fliould  be  made  of  the  bed  oak,  and  the  whole  of  the  mafon 
work  fliould  confiil  of  hewn  (lone.  Floodgates  con(lru£ted 
in  this  manner,  and  properly  managed  afterwards,  will  lad  for 
ages. 

3.  He  now  proceeds  to  take  the  neceflTary  levels,  being  con- 
vinced that  he  cannot  move  one  ftep  farther  with  advantage,  till 
he  has  fixed  upon  the  particular  fpot  where  each  feeder  is  to  be. 
'!|'his  being  afcertaincd,  the  workmen  are  directed  to  commence 

their 
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their  operations.  The  mafler-fetrd^r  and  mafter*drain  are  firft 
cail;  as,  when  tbefe  are  executed,  he  fees  better  how  to  conduct 
the  leiTer  ones. 

4.  Tfie  breadth  of  the  beds  is  the  next  thing  that  claims  his 
attei^tiun,  and,  in  the  con(tru£lion  of  them,  he  takes  into  coiiG* 
deration  the  form  of  the  lai.d,  and  the  qurUty  of  the  w;iter« 
Where  the  land  is  fiat,  thirty-feven  feet  eight  inches  is  con&der- 
ed  as  a  proper  breadth.  Aii.:)wing  twenty  inches  Tor  the  feeder, 
there  will  remain  eighteen  feet  clear  on  each  fide  of  it,  lying 
parallctl  with  the  drains ;  but  if  the  ground  is  in  a  convex  foriDi 
or  if  the  water  contains  any  calcareous  fubftai^ces,  fuch  as  lime, 
marl,  and  the  runnings  of  a  town,  the  beds  may  be  enlarged 
even  to  forty-two  feet,  which,  in  general,  is  reckoned  a  good 
medium  breadth.  It  is  fafen  however,  to  keep  within,  than  to 
excecrd  that  extent ;  for  allowing,  in  the  firft  cafe,  that  the  part 
of  the  bed  nearc^it  to  the  feeder  receives  more  benefit  than  that 
nearcft  the  drain,  (bec^iifc  the  farther  the  water  runs  the  worfc 
it  becomes),  yet  this  is  nr.r  fo  great  an  evil  as  is  experienced  in 
the  latter  cafe,  where  the  water  runs  too  haftily  off,  without  de- 
pofiting  a  proper  quantity  of  fcHia^ent.  The  rate  of  declivity 
from  the  feeder  to  the  drain,  found  to  be  moft  advantageous,  is 
one  inch  in  the  yard.  The  bank  on  the  back  of  the  feeder,  is 
formed  with  the  earth  which  comes  out  of  it,  and,  if  more  is 
nercfTary,  recourfe  is  had  to  that  which  is  cad  out  of  the  drain. 

if  the  meadow  confift  of  feveral  pieces,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  one  part  (hould  be  got  ready  firft,  and  the  water  put  on  it| 
vhilft  the  reft  are  preparing. 

I  was  going  to  point  out  the  method  of  irrigating^  and  ma* 
Daging  the  water  during  the  flooding  feafon  ;  but,  as  I  am  un- 
certain about  the  fate  of  what  I  have  already  written,  {ball  go  no 
further  at  prefect.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Lover  of  Irrigation. 

TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OV    THB   FARMBR's   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  SelcSlion  of  Grain  for  Seed^  and  tie  Advantages  which  would 
arife  from  having  a  Farm  or  Farms  fet  apart  for  the  raifing  mvf 
Varieties* 

Sir, 

Few  fubjeds,  of  greater  importance  to  the  growers  of  com, 

have  been  difculFed  in  your  Magazine,  than  the  JeleEHon  of  grmn 
for  feed:  and  it  was  with  much  pleafure  I  perufed  fomc  excellent 
hints  on  that  bufinefs,  in  the  opening  paper  of  this  volume,  by 
a  gentleman  who  figns  himfelf  Altfo^Mixis.  Indeed,  I  am  fo 
fully  fatisfied  concerning  the  extent  of  the  benefit  that  might  be 
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derived,  were  none  but  the  pureft  and  foundeft  grain  fown,  that 
I  take  the  liberty  of  fubmitting  to  your  confideration,  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  bed  mode  of  providing  the  public  with  a  regular 
and  conftant  fupply  of  '  pure  and  unblended  varieties  of  the 
different  forts  of  grain  and  roots,  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
foil  of  the  Britifh  ifles. ' 

In  the  majority  of  corn  farms,  the  operations  to  be  executed 
are  fo  numerous  and  complicated,  as  to  prevent  farmers,  in  ordi^ 
nary  cafes,  from  beftowing  that  fedulous  attention  which  the 
breeding  of  grain  requires  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  the  genius 
or  difpoiition  is  imperfe<Slly  calculated  for  carrying  forward  a 
feries  of  procefles,  which  require  much  judgement  and  difcrimi- 
nation  at  the  outfet,  and  great  attention  in  every  ilage,  till  a 
conclufion  is  reached.  Hence  it  appears,  that  t^  we  wiih  tQ 
ft\t6t  and  cultivate  new  varieties  of  feed,  or  bring  thofe  to  per* 
fe^ion  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted,  n  would  be  pro- 
per that  particular  farms  were  devoted,  or  iet  apart  entirely  to 
thefe  purpofes.  A  breeding  farm  of  this  kind,  in  the  hands  of 
a  (kilful  and  Ready  perfon,  is  a  defideratum  rn  husbandry.  We 
fee  the  benefits  that  have  been  gained  by  ft  le£lU)g  and  breeding 
from  the  mod  approved  and  beft  formed  fpecies  of  live  (lock  \ 
and,  were  the  like  care  ufed  to  Mt&.  and  cultivate  the  largeft 
and  beft  fbaped  grain,  there  is  no  do«bt  but  a  benefit  of  ftill 
greater  extent  wonld  be  ob^^ined  by  the  corn  farmer.  In  iwf 
humble  opinion,  an  eftabliihment,  or  eftablifhments  of  this  na- 
ture, would  not  only  prove  of  great  vtility  to  the  public,  but 
alfo  be  eminently  beneficial  to  thofe  who  undertook  them.  The 
diiTerence  of  increafe,  and  the  intrinfic  value  of  tllK  grain  pro- 
duced from  good  and  bad  feed,  or  in  cafes  where  the  particul^ 
fpecies  has  degenerated,  is  fo  great,  that,  unquedionably,  everf 
cultivator,  of  the  leaft  fenfe  or  difcernmenr,  would  refort  annur^U 
ly  to  fuch  breeding  feminaries,  with  the  fame  avidity  as  is  dif* 
played  by  the  breeders  of  fheep  when  they  attend  thctup^fhews. 

I  am  well  aware  that  feveral  farmers,  much  to  their  credit,  da 
already  bellow  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  feleflion  and  cul- 
ture of  the  mod  improved  varieties  of  grain,  and  that  much 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  their  efforts.  To  one  or  two 
a£live  and  enterprifing  perfons  in  £a(t  LorhiaR»  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  beil  variety  of  thin-chafFed  wheat  which  is  to 
be  found,  fo  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  in  Great  Britain  \ 
and,  from  their  perfcverance,  we  may  juftly  expedl  that  frefli 
fupplies  of  pure  and  unblended  feed  will  be  provided  to  others^ 
who  want  cither  Icifure  or  capacity  to  breed  for  themfelves.  It 
is  obvious,  howtver,  that  fuch  fele£lions  as  I  have  aliuded 
to,  mu(l  nccefiariiy  be  made  on  a  limited  fcale :  at  any  rate, 

there 
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there  is  a  hazard  that  other  avocations  may  interfere,  and  pre- 
vent thf  m  from  being  completely  fuccefsful.  lie  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  plain,  that  where  the  attention  is  entirely  confined  to  one 
objeft,  fuccefs  may  be  more  confidently  exp«*£lcd,  than  when 
divided,  in  a  niuitifarious  manner,  or  direfled  to  different  ob* 
jc6ls. 

Ir  alfo  defervcs  notice,  that  the  fineft,  and  heft  variety  of  grain 
will  degenerate,  anH  fall  off  in  a  few  years,  unlefs  frefh  felec- 
tions  are  conltantly  niiKlr  of  the  mod  approved  ftalks,  from 
which,  only,  a  new  ferirs  fnould  be  reared.  Had  not  the 
potato  oat  been  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  Scotland  ftood  a 
great  chance  of  beinpr  foon  as  b<ully  fupplied  with  oats  as  our 
fifter  country,  where  a  fample  of  gnod  quality,  is  rarely  lo  be 
got,  except  of  the  Polifii  or  barleycorn  variety.  In  point  of  real 
value  it  is  demonUrable,  that  potato  oats,  on  grood  foil,  exceed 
thofe  ordinarily  cultivated,  by  at  lead  twenty  {hillings  per  acrej 
therefore,  their  introduQion  may  be  regarded  as  of  immenfe  im- 
portance to  the  country.  There  is  caufe,  however,  to  apprehend, 
that  the  fupcrior  excellence  of  this  variety  will  foon  be  loft,  un- 
lefs frefli  feleftions  are  made ;  for  already  a  confiderable  inclina- 
tion to  degenerate  has  been  witnefTed.  The  origin  of  thefe  oats 
cannot  be  fatisfaftoriiy  traced,  but  I  have  often  thought  they 
were  derived  from  the  variety  called  Early  lijpfxy  or  at  lean 
felefled  from  fome  principal  ftalks  of  that  variety. 

The  importance  and  utility  of  devoting  particular  farms  to  the 
breeding  of  corn,  receives  additional  fupport  from  the  modern 
improvements  made  in  the  like  way  and  manner  upon  live  ftock. 
According  to  the  principles,  or  rather  the  praftice,  of  many  corn 
farmers,  it  is  fufficient  to  fow  feed,  without  troubling  yourfelf 
whether  it  is  pure  and  unblended  or  not,  and  without  caring 
more  than  that  it  is  of  the  fpecies  you  want  to  cultivate.  The 
wifdom  of  fuch  people,  is  equally  profound  vith  that  of  breeders 
of  a  different  kind,  who  take  their  cow  to  the  bull,  for  no  better 
reafon,  than  that  he  is  able  to  procreate  a  calf ;  or  put  a  tup  to 
their  ewes,  merely  becaufc  he  is  of  the  mafculine  gender.  No 
doubt  fuch  people  may  have  their  calf  and  their  lamb,  but  they 
have  no  reafon  to  expe6b  that  cither  of  them  will  be  handfome 
and  wcll-fhaped.  In  like  manner,  the  farmer  who  negleds  to 
fekcl  his  feed- corn,  and  to  choofe  the  puietl  and  moft  unblend- 
ed grain,  will  always  reap  a  crop  inferior  in  value  to  what  might 
have  been  obtained  had  he  paid  attention  to  thefc  circumftances. 

In  fliort,  a  careful  attention  to  the  fcletlion  of  grain  for  feed, 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  important  duties  which 
appertain  to  the  character  of  a  good  hufbandman.  Indeed,  that 
the  beft  of  grain  ihould  be  referved  for  feed,  fcems  to  ha?e  been 

long 
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long  an  eftabliihed  principle  in  this  country ;  for  when  rent  was 
paid  in  kind,  it  was  either  tacitly  or  exprefsly  underftood,  that 
the  tenant  had  a  right  of  fele^ing  fuch  a  quantity  as  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  fucceeding  year's  feed.  Though  the  weightieft  and 
founded  grain  .wa5.  in  this  way  retained,  and,  ab(lra£ledly  con- 
lidered,  fuch  triuft  always  produce  the  ftrongeft  plants,  yet  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  little  dire  was  fhewn  to  fe left  new 
varieties,  or 'bjreed .  from  the  largeft  and  moft  prolific  ftalka. 
Thefc  pra6tices'  may,  .therefoire,  be  confidered  ad  modern  im- 
provements, and  as. yet  in  an  infantine  (tate,  though  advancing 
faft  forward  to  maturity.  Thitt  their  progrefs  would  be  accele- 
rated, by  eflaMifhing  breeding  farms,  will  hardly  be  difputed  ; 
and  thefe  hints  are  thrown  out,  with  a  view  that  the  fubjeft  may 
be  taken  up  by  fome  other  of  your  correfpondcnts,  of  more  ex- 
ten  five  infordiatfon,  and  poffeffing  greater  knowledge  of  botany, 
than  your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

'^^  '  A  FniEND  TO  Improvements. 

• '->^1 

to  Trti  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Ejfay  upon  the  too  great  Extent  of  Paper  Circulation  in  Great  Britain 
in  general f  but  more  particularly  in  Scotland. 

Sir, 

Although  the  following  Eflay  may  be  faid  not  properly  to 
belong  to  an  agricultural  fubjeft,  yet,  as  it  is  nearly  connefted 
with  its  principal  interefls,  I  trud  it  will  not  be  confidered  fo- 
reign to  the  defign  of  your  ufeful  publication. 

1  (hall  therefore,  without  further  preamble,  ilate  it  as  an  axiom, 
univerfnlly  admitted  of,  that  the  paper  circulation  of  this  king- 
dom is  vaftly  too  much  extended,  confidering  that  the  public  at 
large  have  no  further  fecurity  from  individuals,  who  choofe  to 
pnfsy  or  rather  palmy  their  bank-notes  upon  them,  than  the  popu- 
lar opinion  entertained  of  their  refpe£live  credits.  Here,  a 
queftion  naturally  arifes,  How  can  this  evil  be  properly  re- 
medied ?  Two  ways  prefcnt  themfelves,  to  fuit  the  obje£l  of 
Jlamping  a  degree  of  greater  fecurity  upon  fuch  bank-notes  as 
may  be  iiTiied. 

The  firft  of  thefe  modes,  indeed,  would  require  the  interference 
of  Parliament  to  pafs  a  bill,  obliging  every  private  banker,  iifuing 
fuch  notes,  to  lodge  good  fecurities  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
his  intended  circulation,  and  levying  alfo  a  heavy  penalty  from  any 
one  exceeding  fuch  circulation ;  as  alfo,  on  being  convided  of 
fuch  delinquency,  the  party  offending  to  be,  ipfo  faBo^  deprived 
of  the  power  of  iffuing  bank  notes  thereafter. 

A  plan  Gmilar  to  this  was,  i  believe,  brought  forward  in  Par- 
liament 
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iiament  many  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  firft  repute  in  the 
mercantile  world  in  London ; — unfortunatelyi  however)  for  the 
country  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  fecond  mode  (which,  indeed,  I  (hould  much  prefer)  would 
be  for  the  legiflature  to  allow  of  no  other  than  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  to  be  ifTued  in  circulation  in  South  Britain,  with  branch- 
es thereof  to  be  fettled  in  the  difierent  large  trading  cides  through- 
out the  kingdom,  for  the  interior  circulation  and  CooTeoicnoe  of 
trade.  The  fame  plan  to  be  adopted  refpe£ling  Scotland^  confin- 
ing its  circulation  to  the  Royal  and  0)d  bank8»  and  Britifh  Linen 
Company,  and  branches  refpediively  belonging  thereto. 

Perhaps  this  limited  reftri^ion  ot  the  circuktion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain foleiy  to  the  banks  above  mentioned,  might  be  deemed  a  Idnd 
of  monopoly  legally  veiled  in  the  hands  of  a  feWf  which)  if  not 
conduflcd  upon  liberal  principles,  might  be  unequal  to  the  foil 
extent  of  circulation  requifite  tor  the  country  ;  yet  I  Ihould  thmV 
tliat  tlie  managers  and  dire&ors  of  fuch  banks^  tafting  the  fweets 
of  exclufive  profit,  would  not  fail  to  txtOc  branches  m  proper.fir 
tuations  adequate  to  a  full  circulation.  At  all  events,  I  flboiild 
deem  it  a  wife,  jud,  and  necefl'ary  ftep  in  the  legiflature  not  to 
allow  any  private  bank  notes  to  be  iffued,  without  the  parties  Aid- 
ing an  ample  fecurity  for  the  probable  indemnification  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  hue  and  cry  which  would  be  raifed 
again  (I  the  adoption  of  any  of  thefe  meafures,  as  cramping 
commerce,  and  repugnant  to  the  interefts  of  this  free  country, 
ly  for  my  own  part,  however,  hold  a  different  languagei  and 
(hould  deem  the  adoption  of  fuch,  or  fimilar  meafures,  asiubftan- 
tially  tending  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  public  credit  of  Great 
Brit  ;^.  in. 

No  doubt  the  ereftion  and  failure  of  the  Douglas  and  Heron 
bank  mult  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  your  readers.  And 
although  it  mud  be  confcfled,  that  the  wide  extended  circulation, 
and  unlinutL\l  credit  given  by  the  direftors  oi  xh^ijlrangely  conduQed 
company,  <;i(l  Tome  partial  fervice  to  the  commerce  and  agriculture 
of  the  country  ;  yet,  although  its  failure  happened  above  30  years 
ago,  there  Hill  exifts,  at  this  prefent  moment,  a  certain  degree  of 
vtidulaticn^  created  i>y  ll'C  violent  concujftonol  this  commercial  earths 
qunhe^  which  ihook  the  public  credit  of  Scotland  to  the  very  bafis 
of  its  fouwlai'r.fu. 

It  were  r.Jtcliei's  to  enumerate  the  in  (lances  we  have  of  private 
bankers  btoiv.ing  bankrupts,  and  afterwards  living  luxurioufly 
with  their  famihes.  whiiil  the  creditor  is  fobbed  off  wiih  a  dividend 
of  2s.  or  3s.  ii;  tlu:  pound.  Here  tiie  chicanery  of  the  law  in- 
tervenes to  fciLcn  fraud  and  iujutUce  ;  for  the  bankrupt,  by  prc- 

viottfly 
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Vioufly  fettling  any  hereditary  or  acquired  property  upon  trufteei 
for  the  provifion  of  a  wife  and  family,  thus  fecures  to  himfelf  the 
comforts,  perhaps  elegances  of  life,  vrKilOi  the  poor  creditor  is 
left  to  rot  on  a  iunghllL 

Surely,  if  the  iron  hand  of  juilice  calls  for  the  life  of  a  needy 
wretch,  who,  in  an  ill  fated  hour,  \\z%  forged  his  neighbour's  namCy 
though,  perhaps,  urged  thereto  by  dire  neceffity ; — by  a  moral 
parity  of  reafoning,  the  torture  (hould  be  applied  to  him  whoF 
frames  and  conduBs  bufinefs  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to,  and 
thus  openly^  wantonly^  and  infolently  mocks  at  the  fufFerings  of  his 
fellow  brethren,  and  defrauds  a  generous  and  unfufpeding  pub- 

•ic*  .1 

Much,'  of  late  years,  has  been  talked  of  a  tree  of  liberty ;  but  if 
ever  it  (hould  rear  its  head  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  I  confi- 
dently truft  that  the  common  fenfe  of  the  inhabitants  would  foon 
lay  the  axe  to  its  baneful  rootn.  Not  fo,  however,  ought  -we  to 
deal  with  the  tree  of  public  credit  ^  which  fhould  be  pioufly  foftered 
with  the  fame  religious  ardour  that  the  Indian  bramin  pays  to  his 
beloved  banian  tree  while  repofing  under  its  venerable  ihade.  And 
ftill  to  carry  on  the  metaphor ; — as  it  is  well  known  in  natural 
hiftory,  thaft  the  branches  of  this  wonderful  tree  droop  towards 
the  ground,  which  (when  they  unite  with)  again  take  root,  and- 
fo  form  a  part  of  the  family  of  the  original  trunk ;  thus  the 
branches  of  the  tree  of  public  credit  would  foon  find  out  the  foil 
congenial  to  their  nature,  there  take  root,  and  fpread  their  um- 
brageous fhade,  to  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  their  refpedable 
grandfire,  and  the  great  benefit  of  the  weary  traveller. 

And,  although  we  could  not  boaft  of  having  the  Indian  bramtn 
to  folace  himfelf  under  the  (h^de^  yet  (to  be  allowed  a  3coti(h  pun). 
we  (hould  thus  tranfplant  ^rci^  mines  of  wealth  into  the  bowels  of 
our  country.     I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

A  Country  Gentleman. 

TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Wood  Plantations  at  Ne^i- Abbey  in  the  Stewart ry  of 

Kirkcudbright. 

Sir, 

When  I  had  the  pleafure  of  waiting  oh  you  lately,  the  im- 
provements of  my  predecefTors  became  the  fubje£l  of  converfa- 
tion.  As  you  exprefTed  a  defire  to  receive  a  more  particular  de- 
tail of  them  than  was  at  that  time  in  my  power  to  give,  I  wrote 
to  my  father's  wood-foreder,  who  was  concerned  in  making 
thefe  improvements*,  aiid  I  nowenclofe  you  his  (latement,  which 
may  be  prtfented  t!o  the  readers  of  the  Magazine^  in  cafe  you 

tot.  Y2.  yo.  2^.  H  h  think 
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think  it  merits  infertion.     And  I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient 
fervant,  C.  Stewart,  Capt.  lift  Militia* 

Haddington  Barracks^  76th  April  180;. 

Letter  to  Captain  Stewart- 
Sir,  New* Abbey ^  ^h  April  i8o;« 

My  fon  received  your  letter,  dated  the  27th  ult.,  and,  as  dc- 
fired,  I  now  give  a  circumflantial  detail  of  the  wood  plantations 
on  Shambelly-hill,  which  I  afTided  in  executing. 

In  the  year  1752,  your  grandfather  enclofed  four  acres,  which 
were  planted  with  oak,  afli,  and  common  fir;  and,  in  1792,  I 
began  to  cut  the  latter  from  amongft  the  hard  wood,  at  which 
time  the  trees  meafured  from  five  to  twenty  feet  of  timber 
each.  The  weeding  of  that  lot  was  finifhed  in  iSoo,  and  pro- 
duced about  60I.  per  acre,  befides  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall 
trees  which  were  fold,  when  very  young,  at  fuch  prices  as  they 
would  bring.  A  tolerable  crop  of  oaks  is  left,  though  not  fo 
good  as  might  have  been  gained,  had  the  firs  been  wed  oot 
fooner  from  amongft  them.  Thofe  which  got  air  in  time  are  now 
worth  il.  each. 

Five  years  after  forming  the  firft  plantation,  a  fecond  was 
made,  confifting  of  two  acres  of  common  firs,  for  which 
your  father  refufed  200I.  Sterling  per  acre,  and  defired  me  to 
cut  and  fell  them  to  the  country,  according  to  the  demand  that 
appeared  •,  which  I  am  at  prefent  doing.  There  arc  425  trees 
6i\  the  acre,  meafuring  about  eleven  feet  each,  which  fell  at 
]5d.  per  foot,  confequently,  the  value  thereof  is  250L  per  acre, 
or  thereby. 

A  third  plantation  of  26  acres  of  common  firs,  with  a  few 
oak  and  alb  trees,  was  executed  in  the  year  1765 ;  but  the  firs 
beinj!  too  clofe  on  the  ground  choked  moft  of  the  hard  timber. 
The  firs  are  now  weeding  for  the  Englifh  market,  where,  I  am 
convintcd,  they  will  produce  fully  lool.  per  acre.  This  plantar 
tion  lies  on  high  ground. 

In  1772,  a  fourth  plantation  of  28  acres  was  made  under  the 
direftion  of  your  father,  fome  of  which  with  oak  and  common 
and  larix  fir ;  part  with  afh  and  common  fir,  and  the  reft  with 
beech  and  fir.  For  ten  years  paft  we  have  been  weeding  the 
firs,  which  contain  from  four  to  five  feet  of  timber  in  each 
tree,  and  produce  fully  40I.  per  acre  at  the  Englifli  marker.  The 
oaks  which  remain  are  worth  50I.  per  acre.  The  beech  is  very 
thriving;  but  the  afh  was  by  no  means  fo,  till  cut  over  about  three 
years  ago,  which  produced  an  aftonilhing  change. 

During  the  feven  fucceeding  years,  your  father  planted  above 
2C0  acres  with  oak,  afli,  and  common  and  larix  fir.  A  few  of 
-K#»  ^rs  are  taken  out,  which  meafure  from  three  to  four  feet ; 

and 
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^nd  you  know  Dtre  have  a  tolerable  good  fale  for  them  at  the  coal- 
works  on  the  Englifli  fide  of  the  water.  The  whole  hill,  which 
contains  nearly  300  acres,  was  confidered  to  be  worth  only  '51. 
per  annum  before  it  was  planted.  I  was  originally  tenant  of  part 
of  it.  The  foil  is  n^oftly  good  and  dry,  though  one  half  of  it 
was  coveted  with  large  ftones. 

We  generally  plant  from  15QO  to  3000  of  different  forts  of 
trees  per  acre^  two  thirds  of  which  are  common  and  lariz  fir; 
the  remainder  oak  and  afli,  with  fome  birch  and  alder  where  the 
ground  is  wet.  I  raifed  mod  of  the  plants  from  fet- d,  fo  that 
your  father  had  few  to  buy  ;  and  it  is  confident  with  my  know* 
ledge,  that  the  expence  of  enclofing  the  hill,  and  executing  the 
fcveral  plantations,  did  not  exceed  400I.  altogether,  t  remember 
of  our  getting,  in  1 7<$5,  a  quantity  of  acorns  from  London,  at  xht 
trifling  expence  of  4ps.,  which  produced  above  1 50,000  plants* 

Lail  winter  your  father  enclofed  la  acres  of  more  gr'>uad,  oii 
which  were  planted  10,000  oaks,  8000  common,  and  7000  larix 
firs,  400  elms,  and  400  birches,  and  next  winter  he  propofet 
to  enclofe  and  plant  la  acres  more.  There  is  of  natural  oak 
wood  upon  the  efiate  abput  ao  acres,  which  I  have  feen  cut 
three  diflFerent  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  40  yejirs,  and  which 
has  paid  the  family  about  ao9ol.  Some  of  the  trees  contaia 
from  26  to  50  feet  of  wood ;  and  one  tree^  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, yielded  a  ton  of  barki  I  may  alfo  mention^  that  three 
acres  of  common  firs,  planted  by  your  great  grandfather,  which 
I  cut  and  fold  in  the  year  17739  produced,  in  feveral  inftancesi 
not  lefs  than  40  feet  of  timber,  being  then  betwixt  50  and  60 
years  of  age. 

I  have  now  given  the  particulars  requefted ;  and  will  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  communicate  fuch  farther  information  as  may 
be  necefiary,  or  in^  my  power  to  give.     I  am,  &c. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Nature y  Improvement ^  and  ^ua/ities  of  the  different  Soils 

proper  for  rearing  Sheep. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  V.  p.  433.) 

LETTER  III. 

Sir, 

Having,  in  my  two  former  letters,  defcribed,  at  confiderablc 
length,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  principal  plants  pro-^ 
duced  on  a  mots  foil,  it  remains  now  only  to  (how  at  what  par* 
ticular  feafon  of  the  year,  and  by  (hccp  of  what  age,  they  can  be 
pod  advantap:eoufly  depaftured. 

As  the  conllitutions  of  (lieep  are  formed,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
fioin  the  xiaiure  of  the  foil  on  which  they  are  bredn  too  much 

H  h  »  care 
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caro  cannr»t  be  taken  to  provide  them  with  found  healthy  pafturer 
fo  long  as  they  )r**  in  an  immature  Hate,  particularly  during  the 
firil  year,  as  it  is  well  afcert  lined  from  experience,  that  hogf 
re '.red  on  a  healthy  foil  do  not  cafily  lofe  their  inherent  good  qua- 
lities afterward  ■».     Lambs,  when  intended  to  be  kept  as  a  fepa- 
rate  hirfcl,  may  be  allowed  to  lye,   for  ten  or  tweWe  days  ^fter 
weaning,  on  clean  grafTy  pailurc,  to  prevent  over-fatiguing  them 
in  fearch  of  fo«xl ;  but,  after  that  time,  they  (hould  be  kept  for 
one  or  two  months,  as  circumftances  may  permit,  on  fuch  forts 
of  herbage  as  tend  moil  to  brace  the  fyftenr,    and  purify  the 
blood.     Heath,  ftool-bent,  and  ling,  feem  to  poflefs  thefe  quali- 
ties in  an  eminent  degree,  being  of  a  healthy  and  hardy  nature, 
uniformly  reiilling  the  *  firmeft  ihocks  '  of  the  fevereft  feafons. 
The  temporary  decay  which  fome  of  them  undergo,  proceeds  not 
from  any  inherent  delicacy  in  the  plant,  fubjecling  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  external  caufes,  l>iit  is  perfectly  natural  to  it  at  a  cer- 
tain period.     Deer- hair,  for  example,  remains  green  only  for  a 
few  months,  and  then  fades ;  the  periods  afligned  by  nature  for 
its   growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  being  ttnacioufly  adhered  to, 
without  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  before  the  period  of  decay  arrives,  the  ferereft  blafts  hare 
little  or  no  effoft  upon  it.     With  regard  to  the  healthy  qualities 
of  thefe  plants,  experience  bears  ample  teilimony.     It  is  an  axiom 
in  flioep-f arming,  that  the  clofcr  grafs  is  eaten,  the  more  is  the 
flock  expofed  to  fuiafer  by  difeafe  \  and  it  holds  univerfally  as  to 
the  more  fucculent  grafl'ea.     With  regard,  however,  to  the  plants 
in  queilion,  the  rule  feems  to  be  reverfed  \  iosy  ia  them,  the  part 
of  the  Hem  or  ftalk  neareil  the  root   is  the   moft  nutritive  and 
healthy;    and,  on  this  account,  fpring-burning  is  pra£bifed,  as, 
by  means  of  it,  not  only  the  old  decayed  herbage  is  cleared  away, 
which  might  hinder  a  frefli  fpringing,  or,  if  eaten,  perhaps  in- 
jure the  powers  of  digeftion,  but  eafy  accefs  is  aHb  gained  to  the 
moft  valuable  part  of  the  food. 

Seeing  that  mofs  foils  abound  with-  plants  poflef&d  of  fuch  be- 
neficial quafities,  it  may  excite  fuprife  that  lambs  are  not  always 
kept  upon  them  during  fummer.  Where  local  circumftances  al- 
low, the  pra£lice  generally  prevails  -,  but,  in  fome  places,  it  would 
be  attended  with  pernicious  confequences  to  the  reft  of  the  flock, 
by  preventing  them  from  lying  fo  much  at  eafe  as  they  would 
otherwife  do  *,  and,  in  others,  it  cannot  be  attempted,  (rom  the 
fmall  extent  of  foil  of  that  defcription.  Lambs  bred  upon  mofles 
may  not  be  fo  fleihy  as  tliofe  reared  on  more  graflTy  pafttire  \  but 
as  the  blood  is  pure,  and  the  conflitution  good,  diteafe  is  in  ai 
great  meafure  prevented.  It  is  alleged  by  fome,  that  as  moft 
frrafles  are  generally  of  an  aftringent  nature,  they,  of  courfe,  con- 
siderably contract  the  paflages  through  the  entndlsi  and  tfaerebr 
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tend  to  produce  fuch  ftoppages  as  generally  terminate  in  the  ftci* 
^efi^  when  the  animal  is  allowed  to  fill  its  belly  with  more  fuc« 
culent  food.  The  obfervation  is  not  altogether  groundlefs  ;  but 
the  danger  dreaded  may  be  eafily  avoided^  by  allowing  lambs  to 
feed  for  three  or  four  hours  every  day  on  more  nutritive  pafture, 
thereby  accuftoming  them  to  every  kind  of  food  ;  as  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  mod  experienced  fheep-breeder^.  If,  after  fuch  treat- 
ment, bad  confequences  enfue,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  other  caufes  than  the  tjuality  of  the  food  on  which  the  (heep 
were  bred ;  and,  of  thefe,  unneceflary  dogging  may  be  confider- 
ered  as  chief.  Broken  bones  are  often  the  confequence  of  this 
abfurd  praftice  ;  and  when  this  does  not  happen,  the  ignorant  and 
imprudent  fliepherd  imagines  all  is  well ;  never  confidering,  that, 
by  overheating  the  animal,  an  impure  tinfture  is  communicated 
to  the  blood,  and  a  more  a£tive  impulfe  given  to  the  latent  feeds 
of  difcafe,  efpecially  to  thofe  of  that  potent  malady,  the  ftchiefs. 
Lambs,  above  every  other  kind  of  fheep,  are  particularly  fond  of 
deer-hair;  and,  during  the  months  of  July  and  Aiiguft,  wHl 
thrive  upon  it  amazingly ;  but  as  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mor# 
nutritive  food  is  neceflary  to  put  them  in  good  condition  before 
winter  fets  in,  they  ihould  be  gradually  habituated  to  a  more 
graffy  pailure,  which  will  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  a  too 
hafty  tranfition,  and  enable  them  to  bear  out  the  trying  feverity 
of  a  mountainous  climate. 

On  paftures  of  the  foregoing  defcription,  hogs  will  thrive  e- 
qually  well  as  lambs.  They  may  be  put  upon  them  by  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  May,  and  continued  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
tumn ;  whereas  lambs  cannot  enter  before  the  middle  of  July. 
The  copious  rains  which  generally  take  place  in  autumn,  render 
fuch  foils  unhealthy  as  a  fixed  or  continued  pafture,  though  they 
may  occnfionally  be  of  great  ufe  to  fheep  of  all  defcriptions,  when 
the  weather  admits  of  accefs  to  them.  Ewes,  when  giving  fuck, 
fliould  indeed,  for  reafons  already  noticed,  be  left  to  the  choice 
of  their  food  ;  but  when  the  lambs  are  removed,  they  may  alfo 
with  fafety  be  kept  upon  them  for  fome  time,  if  circumltances 
fo  require. 

As  the  texture  of  the  body  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  food  on  which  the  animal  lives, 
furely  that  kind  which  is  moft  produftive  of  flrength  and  hardir 
nefs  mud  be  doubly  beneficial  at  the  time  when  it  advances  faft- 
eft  in  growth.  Now,  as  the  plants  I  have  been  defcribing  pof* 
lefs  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree,  they  muft  be  confidered  as 
particularly  advantageous  to  young  fheep,  or  thofe  in  a  growing 
llate  5  and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  during  which  I  have  recommended  their  ufe,  will,  up- 
pn  trial,  be  found  the  moft  proper.     I  may  perhaps  be  confider- 
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p(!  as  pleading  for  the  antiquated  cuftom  of  keeping  (beep  of  dif- 
ferent a^fs  by  themfelves  on  the  fame  farm,  but  nothing  h  far* 
tlier  from  my  f'rntiments.  I  am  a  keen  advocate  for  freedom  ia 
the  dom.uTis  of  inflin£!;,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  reafon  ;  and 
fcruple  not  to  afTt^rf,  thiit  the  fame  inftinflive  impulfe  which  di- 
redts  the  Iv^ml),  only  a  frw  minutes  old,  to  apply^  without  he* 
fitation,  to  the  infiiviJ.u'.il  part  of  its  parent's  body  from  which 
only  it  can  derive  nouriihmf:nr,  will  when  ripened  by  experi- 
ence, continue  to  ^uide  it  in  fearch  of  fuch  food  as  nature  in- 
tendeJ  f-)r  its  fupport  \  and  which,  growing  fpontaneoufly  upon 
the  mountains,  is  a?  mu<">  adapted  to  its  conllitution,  being  a 
nativ  of  th  -^n,  as  rht*  fined  artificial  graffes  are  to  the  lamb 
brevi  upon  them.  However  favourable  circumftances  may  fome- 
times  be  ro  induce  a  changing  from  place  to  place,  yet,  as  (heep 
always  manifcil  an  attachment  to  their  native  foil,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  they  can  t'njx^y  the  fame  eafe,  and  lye  with  equal  compofurc 
on  any  padure,  as  on  that  to  which  they  were  originally  habitu- 
ated. It  muft  however  be  conftfTed,  tbat  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  that  is  not  liable  to  exceptions.  Local  fituation 
muft  always  be  taken  into  account ;  but,  where  there  is  much 
high-lying,  coarfc  ground,  it  u  certainly  prudent  to  depaflure  it 
with  hogs  and  lambs  *,  for,  if  this  is  not  done,  fuch  pafture  will 
in  a  great  meafure  be  loll,  as  the  bed  time  of  the  feafon  elapfes 
before  ewes  can  be  in  a  proper  date  to  be  k^pt  upon  it. 

I  am,  &c.  S.  L. 


An  Acl  io  e^cplain  and  amend  an  A^^  made  in  the  laji  •  Se//ton  ef 
Parliament f  to  regulate  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Corn^ 
and  the  Bounties  and  Duties  payable  thereon,     [ic/A  July  1805.] 

Whereas  an  aft  pafTed  in  the  lad  fefTion  of  Parliament,  inti- 
tuled, An  A 81  to  regulate  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Corn^ 
and  the  Bounties  and  Duties  payable  thereon :  And  whereas  it  is 
expedient  that  fome  of  the  provifions  of  the  faid  acl,  as  to  the 
regulating  the  importation  and  expoitation  by  the  average  taken 
as  in  the  faid  aft  is  direfted  ihould  be  repealed,  and  others  there- 
of amended  :  May  it  therefore  plcafe  your  Majedy  that  it  may 
be  enafted  ;  and  be  it  enafted  by  the  King's  mod  excellent  Ma- 
jefly,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  prefent  Parliament  alfembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That,  from  and  after  the  15th 
day  of  Augud  1805,  fo  much  of  the  faid  aft  as  requires  that  ihc 
importation  and  exportation  of  corn,  grain,  malt,  meali  flour,  and 

bifcuit, 
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t>ifcuit,  into  and  from  England  and  Wales,  and  into  and  from 
Scotland,  (hall  be  regulated,  as  to  England  and  Wales,  by  the 
average  prices  of  the  whole  of  the  twelve  maritime  diftrifts  there- 
of, and  as  to  Scotland,  by  the  average  prices  of  the  whole  of  the 
Four  di(tri£ls  in  Scotland,  (hall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  re- 
pealed f  and  from  the  faid  15th  day  of  Auguil  1805,  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  corn,  grain,  malt,  meal,  flour,  and  bif- 
cuit,  into  and  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  (hall  be  regulated 
by  the  aggregate  average  price  of  the  whole  of  the  twelve  maritime 
diftridls  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  faid  a£l  mentioned  ^  fuch 
average  price  to  be  afcertained  from  fuch  returns,  ^nd  in  fuch 
manner,  as  is  directed  by  an  act  paiTed  in  the  3 1  il  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  intituled,  ^n  A^  for  reguiating^  the 
Importation  and  Exportation  of  Corny  and  tie  Payment  of  the  Duty 
on  Foreign  Corn  imported^  and  of  the  Bounty  on  Briti/b  Corn  export'^ 
ed ;  and  by  another  a£l  pafTed  in  the  33d  year  of  the  reign  of  hjs 
prefent  Majefty,  intituled.  An  Ali  to  amend  an  AB  made  in  the 
3 1/?  Tear  of  the  Reign  of  his  prefent  Majefly^  intituled^  *  An  Act 
for  regulating  the  importation  and  Exportation  of  Corn^  and  the 
Payment  of  the  Duty  on  Foreign  Corn  Imported^  and  of  the  Bounty 
on  Britifb  Corn  Exported^ '  for  afcertaining  the  average  prices  of 
corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour. 

II.  And  be  it  neverthelefs  further  cnafted,  That  no  corn^ 
^rain,  malt,  or  flour,  fliall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  adli, 
be  allowed  to  be  exported  from  any  diftrift  of  Great  Britain,  or 
be  leaden  on  board  any  flup,  veflel,  or  boat,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
ported when  the  prices  of  fuch  corn  or  grain  rtrfpeftively,  in  fuch 
diftri£l,  afcertained  in  manner  aforefaid,  fliail  have  been-  in  the 
preceding  week  at  or  above  the  import  rates. 

III.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  period  for  which 
permiflions  by  Orders  in  Council  to  import  corn,  meal,  or  flour, 
now  by  law  continue  in  force,  (bould  be  extended  as  to  all  corn, 
meal,  or  flour  imported  under  any  fuch  petmiflion  from  Quebec 
or  the  other  Britifli  colonies  and  plantations  in  North  America ; 
Be  it  therefore  enafted,  That,  from  and  after  the  palfing  of  this 
atft,  every  permiffion  granted  by  any  Order  in  Council  under  the 
faid  recited  a£ls  of  the  thirty-firft.  and  thirty-third  years  of  his 
Majefty's  reign  refpe£lively,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  impor- 
tation of  any  fort  of  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  from  Quebec  or  the 
other  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations  in  North  America,  fliall 
continue  in  force  for  fix  months  at  the  leaft,  from  the  date  of 
the  Order  in  Council  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  any  thing  in  any 
former  a£t  or  adts  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

H  h  4  1  OR 


4^0  On  the  Soiling  of  Cattle  on  Clover^  l^€*  Not, 

rOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Statement  of  Particulars  refpecling  Cattle  fed  on  Clover  and  Tares  at 

Marhle^  Enjl  Lothian^   1805. 

The  foiling  of  horfes  on  clover  and  rye-grafs  is  an  eftaUiflied 
praflice  in  almoft  every  corn  diftri^l ;  and  the  advantages  which 
accompany  that  mode  of  fupporting  the  working  ftock,  have  long 
been  completely  afcertained.  In  the  5th  Volume  of  this  worki 
page  169,  it  was  recommended  to  feed  cattle  in  a  (imilar  way 
during  the  fummer  months ;  and  the  benefits  which  would  there- 
by be  gained,  namely,  an  economical  ufe  of  grafs,  and  an  aug- 
mentation of  dung,  were  pointed  out ;  but,  though  the  reafoD- 
ing  wns  plaufible,  it  remained  to  be  afcertained  by  aflual  expe- 
riment, whether  cattle  could  be  fattened  in  that  way  for  the 
butcher-,  and,  if  they  could  be  fattened,  the  degree  of  profit 
which  would  thereby  be  produced. 

In  Flanders,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  cattle  are  ufaallj 
kept  in  the  houfe,  and  fed  on  cut  grafs  through  the  fumtncr 
feafon  ;  but,  to  the  heft  of  my  knowledge,  no  regular  attempt 
had  hitherto  been  made  in  North  Britain  to  fatten  cattle  in  this 
manner,  though  milch  cows,  in  feveral  inilances,  have  been  either 
partially  or  wholly  fupported  upon  fuch  food.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  keeping  cows  on  cut  grafs  ;  and 
arguing,  by  analogy,  that  what  gave  butter,  would  not -fail  to 
produce  tallow,  the  inference  which  naturally  followed  was, 
that  the  praftice  might  fafely  be  extended  to  horned  cattle  of 
every  defcription.  Laft  fummer  I  made  the  attempt  on  a  fcalc 
large  enough  for  a  firlt  one ;  and  mean,  at  this  time,  to  detail 
t!ie  particulars. 

Having  purchafed,  October  1804,  at  Falkirk  tryft,  48  Abcr- 
dcenflure  (lots,  modly  of  a  full  age,  which  were  wintered  in  the 
farm  yard,  they  were  divided  by  a  friend,  on  the  4th  of  May 
1805,  into  two  lots,  when  one  lot  was  put  to  grafsi  and  the 
rther  into  the  farm  yard,  where  they  got  a  tailing  of  rura  baga 
in  addition  to  their  ufual  fare  of  ftraw,  till  my  clover  field  was 
iit  for  cutting.  Before  the  divifion,  a  few  turnips  had  been 
given  to  30  of  the  bell  and  largell  cnttle  in  a  frparate  court; 
but,  as  that  piircel  w/.s  equally  divided  previous  to  the  remain* 
ing  18  being  examined,  the  refult  is  not  thereby  afFefted,  cfpc- 
ciaJly  as  the  turnips  and  ruta  baga  are  charged  againil  theclovcr* 
fed  cattle  in  the  after  ftatement. 

On  the  I  (I  of  June  I  began  to  cut  clover,  which  was  given 
to  the  cattle  in  troughs  and  cribs  •,  though,  for  a  week  at  leaft, 
:r»  fave  danger,  the  quantity  given  was  much  Icfs  than  they 
..lid  have  confumed.     After  that  timci  a  full  fupply  was  al- 

lowcd» 
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lowed,  and  the  ofTal  or  wafte  furnifhed  maintenance  for  a  Urge 
parcel  of  fwine  of  different  ages.  Till  the  grafs  got  hard  and 
withered^  the  cattle,  in  general,  after  the  fir(l  fortnight,  throve 
amazingly  well,  particularly  thofe  who  had  got  a  few  turnips  in 
March  and  April.  Exceptions  there  were,  even  amongft  them ; 
for  the  (Irongeft  and  boldeft  cattle  generally  took  poiTefGon  of 
the  cribs,  and  would  not  reOgn  them  till  their  appetite  was  fatis- 
fied.  This  evil  mud  necefiarily  happen  where  any  confiderable 
number  are  kept  together,  and  can  onlv  be  avoided  by  having 
feveral  courts  or  feeding  places,  and  fele£ling  the  cattle  for  each^ 
according  to  fizc  and  difpofition. 

About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  grafs  was  fully  ripened,  I 
changed  food,  and  gave  tares  which  were  fown  in  March ;  and 
continued  this  article  till  the  fecond  crop  of  clover  was  ready  for 
the  fey  the.  On  the  aSth  Auguft,  10  of  the  tops  were  fold, 
which  enabled  me  to  do  more  jufticc  to  thofe  who  had  hitherto 
been  fecond  in  hand.  On  the  24th  September,  the  remainder 
were  difpofcd  of  \  though,  unfortunately,  one  of  them  died  of  a 
furfeit  on  the  preceding  day,  which  reduced  the  account  of 
profits  nearly  at  the  rate  of  1  o  per  cent. 

It  fhould  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  farm  yard,  or  eourtinef 
was  regularly  littered  with  draw,  which  occafioned  much  dung, 
and  that  of  excellent  quality,^  to  be  collcfted.  A  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  water  was  alfo  at  hand ;  and  the  cattle  repofcd,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  in  open  (beds  around  the  yard,  much  more 
comfortably  than  they  could  have  done  in  any  field  whatever. 
I  mention  this  circumftance,  becaufe  feveral  dealers  fagacioufly 
concluded,  that  the  confined  air  of  the  court,  and  the  reflection 
of  funfhine  from  the  houfes  would  keep  the  cattle  fo  warm,  as  to 
prevent  tallow  from  being  gathered  in  any  quantity.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  better  tallowed 
than  beads  of  their  fize,  fed  for  the  like  time,  generally  are. 
The  one  which  died  of  a  furfeit  had  4  done  61ib.  Tron,  or  94  lib. 
Avoirdupois  of  tallow,  and  the  weight  of  the  carcafe  was  only 
34  done  Dutch. 

I  (liall  now  proceed  to  date  the  profit  and  lofs  account,  as  co- 
pied from  my  ledger,  which  wn'-  made  up  with  every  poflible  at- 
tention to  accuracy,  and  is  prri'-^ntcd,  merely  that  the  refult  of 
the  exoeriment  may  be  fiifncit  iitiy  undcrdood. 

Cattle  fed  at  Markle  on  clover  and  tares,   1805.  Dr. 

To  prime  cod  at  Falkirk  \\vA  •  xpcnces  -         L.  227    i  1     o 

To  wintering  on  draw,  ;.t  j  c-.  each  -  -  18     o     o 

To  proportion  of  turr'ijo  in  iNhirch  and  April         -  600 

To  \\  acre  of  rata  b..ga,  ;u  51.  per  acre  -  8150 

Total  charge  when  vlovcr  feeding  commenced      L.  260     6    o 
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Total  charge  brought  over    L.  260    6    Q 

Cattle  fed  at  Markle  on  clover  and  tares,  1805.  Cr. 
By  10  fold  Aug.  28.  at  17I.  15s.  L.  177   lO     o 

By  [3  fold  Sept.  24.  -   14I.  5s.       -         185     5     a 
By  hide  and  tallow  of  the  beaft  that 

died  -  -  -  3   18     o 

L.  366  13     o 
Deducing  charge,    260I.  6s.,   when  the  cattle  were  put  to 
grafs,  the  net  profit  was   106L7S. ;  befides  what  was  obtsdned 
from  fwine  maintained  on  the  ofFaL 

The  clover  and  tare  land,  which  yielded  food  for  the  cattle, 
extended  nearly  to  eleven  acres,  viz.  eight  of  clover  and  three  of 
tares  ;  but  tlie  furveyor's  certificate,  given  below,  will  be  the  belt 
evidence  on  this  point.  I  may  add,  that  fix  acres  of  the  clover 
were  good,  and  would  have  produced  300  ftone  of  hay  per  acre; 
the  other  two  were  only  middling,  and  could  not  be  eftimated  as 
exceeding  200  ftone.  Of  the  tares,  one  acre  or  thereby  was 
good,  the  remainder  indifferent.  The  fecond  crop  of  doveri  ow- 
ing to  die  fevere  drought,  was  very  light. 

■ 

*  MarhUf  7d  06Iober  1805. — ^Thefe  certify,  that  I  have  this 
day  meafured  the  clover  and  tare  ground  belonging  to  Mr  Brown, 
the  produce  of  which  was  con  fumed  by  cattle  in  the  yard,  be- 
twixt the  I  ft  of  June  and  this  date,  and  find  the  contents  of  the 
clover  to  be  eight  acres  and  one  hundred  part  of  an  acre ;  and 
the  tares,  two  acres  and  ninety-fix  hundred  parts  of  an  acre  Scotch 
jneafure.  William  Dickinson.  ' 

Tlie  neat  profit,  ic61.  7s.,  may  be  clafled  as  follows ;  • 
6  Acres  of  clover,  at  12I.  -         L.  72     o    o 

2  Acres  do.  81.  -  16     o     o 

1  Acre  of  tares  -  -  870 

2  Acres  do.  51.  -  10     o     o 

L. 106     7     o 

It  may  be  objected,  that  nothing  is  ftated  for  the  trouble  of 
cutting  and  carting  the  clover  and  tares  ;  but  I  prefume  this  was 
much  more  than  compenfated  by  the  great  quantity  of  fine  ma- 
nure accunnilated  during  the  procefs.  Had  the  advice  of  fome 
people  been  taken,  the  profit  account  might  have  been  confiderably 
augmented,  by  taking  credit  on  that  head  \  but  it  was  not  my  ob- 
icdl  to  ttate  it  a  halfpenny  higher  than  could  be  fufficiently  in- 
tirucled.  Indeed,  whoever  rcfle£ts  upon  the  difficulty  of  con-* 
verting  ftraw  into  dung  on  clay  foils,  where  turnips  cannot  be 

ratfed 
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raifed  with  adrantagc,  muft  allow  that  a  benefit  of  no  fthall  im- 
portance is  pained  ftom  ufing  grafs  in  th;s  manner,  independent 
of  the  direft  profit  arifing  from  the  beilial.  « 

Had  it  been  pra»fticable  to  run  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  lot  dc- 
paftured  in  the  field,  and  the  one  fed  at  home,  the  advantages  of 
die  latter  mode  would  have  been  more  ftrikingly  difplayed ;  but 
as  the  former  were  mixed  with  other  parcels  purchafed  at  differ* 
ent  periods,  it  is  altogether  out  of  my  power  to  prefent  a  compa* 
rative  ftatement,  which  would  have  any  pretcnfion  to-correftnefs; 
Both  lots,  however,  were  fold  exa<ftly  at  the  fame  price,  and  on 
the  fame  day,  which  afibrds  a  fufficient  foundation  for  two  in£er«> 
cnces,  viz.  I .  That  cattle  will  feed  equally  well  on  cut  meat,  if  care 
is  taken  to  furnifli  them  with  a  full  fupply  in  a  regular  manner^ 
as  they  will  do  in  the  field,  when  allowed  to  roam  at  large :  2, 
That  the  faving  of  grafs  muft  be  confiderable,  diough  I  am  un- 
able, from  the  above  circumftance,  to  afcertain  the  extent  there- 
of with  precifion.  However,  from  the  total  rcfult  on  the 
ditferent  parcels  of  cattle,  and  other  ftock  depaftured,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  faving  per  acre  will  amount  to  50 
fer  ccnt,^  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  field  of  clover  and  ryc- 
grafs  will  feed  one  half  more  beafts  when  cut  by  the  fey  the,  thaa 
when  it  is  depaftured.  I  muft,  however,  caution  fnch  people  as 
may  attempt  to  feed  in  the  former  way,  that  a  very  great  degree 
of  attention  is  neceflary  in  every  ftep,  'othcrwife  lofs,  inftead  of 
gain,  may  eventually  follow.  The  yard  in  which  the  cattle  are  fed 
ought  to  be  commodioufly  fitted  up;  a  plentiful  fupply  of  water 
kept  v.ithin  its  bounds  ;  a  careful  fervant  provided  for  manage- 
ment ;  tares  fown  in  different  fucceflions,  to  come  in  when  tlic 
grafs  arrives  at  maturity ;  and  frefh  provifion  furnifhed  regularly, 
at  Icaft  five  tin.es  per  day.  If  I  had  not  been  provided  with  tares, 
when  the  clover  grew  hard  and  unpalatable,  I  am  almoft  fure  the 
c.ittle  would  have  made  no  further  progrcfs  ;  but  having  that  ar- 
ticle of  different  ages,  the  procefs  of  feeding  went  regularly  for- 
ward. People  may  obje£l  that  fuch  a  mode  of  feeding  is  a  trou- 
blefome  one  ;  and  that  the  old  way  of  allowing  the  beftial  to  feek 
their  own  food  is  much  more  eafy  and  convenient.  I  grant  that 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  accompanies  home  feeding ;  but  am  yet  to 
learn  the  branch  of  good  management,  which  can  be  executed 
with  as  little  trouble  as  is  fuftaincd  when  the  fyftcm  is  flovcnly 
;ind  improvident.  The  like  objection  was  urged  againft  fummer- 
f.illow  on  its  firft  introdu£lion  \  afterwards  repeated  againft  the 
drilling  of  turnips  ;  and,  in  fliort,  every  perfe6\  plan  is  of  confe- 
quencc  expofcd  to  it.  Perhaps  a  general  adoption  of  home-feed- 
ing would  be  the  greateft  improvement  that  can  be  introduced  on 
wlay  foils,  which  naturally  are  unfit  for  the  g^o^^^h  of  turnips. 

•  AU 
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All  fuch  foils  require  a  pood  deal  of  manure  before  they  can  be 
farmed  fucccCsfully  \  and  where  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  a  large 
town,  no  additional  fupply  can  be  procured.  To  ufe  Tcfources 
within  their  bounds  feems  therefore  to  be  found  wifdom,  cren 
laying  afide  all  condderation  of  profit  in  the  iirft  inftance.  If  the 
clover  break,  where  a  fix-courfe  (hift  is  followed,  was  reguhrlf 
cut  with  tlje  fcythe  and  eonfumed  at  home,  I  venture  to  fay  that 
every  farmer  wDuld  manure  one  fixth  more  ground  annually,  thai 
wh?t  he  is  at  prefent  capable  of  doing. 

One  obfervation  occurs,  with  which  this  paper  (hall  be  conclud- 
ed. Cattle,  intended  for  home- feeding,  (hould  be  in  decent  con- 
dition when  grafs  is  firft  given  them  ;  for,  if  otherwife,  the  beft 
part  of  the  feafon,  namely,  the  month  of  June,  when  g^rafs  is  richeft» 
is  over  before  much  alteration  can  be  difcovered.  It  would  alfc 
be  a  defireable  circumftance  to  have  the  main  part  ready  for  the 
butcher  by  the  time  that  the  firft  crop  of  grafs  becomes  hard  and 
unpalatable  ;  for  though  tares  are  an  excellent  fuccedaneum,  yet, 
conHdering  the  difference  of  produce  on  a  given  ipot,  they  are 
more  expenfive  food  ;  and  the  fecond  crop  of  clover  contaiot 
much  lefs  feeding  matter,  even  from  the  fame  bulk,  than  is  yield- 
ed from  the  firft  one. 

I  have  to  requefl  the  reader's  excufe  for  the  numberlefs  ego- 
tifms  in  this  paper  ;  but,  writing  on  fuch  a  fubje£^,  it  was  alto- 
gether impradlicabk  to  avoid  a  dzitSt  of  that  kind. 

Robert  Brown. 

Marhle^  near  Preftcnkirk^ 
Eaft'Lothian^  0^,  1 6.  1 805. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR    OF    THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

A  Salutary  Invention  for  Blajling  Rods  with  Gun^ Powder. 

Sir, 

I  DEG  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your  extcnfively  circulat- 
ing work,  to  difFufe  tne  knowledge  of  a  moft  falutary  invention, 
in  regard  to  the  blafting  of  rocks  by  gun-powder,  which  may 
happily  prove  the  means  of  faving  many  a  limb  or  life.  It  i$ 
fliortly  this — 

Initead  of  wadding  the  (hot  of  powder,  depoGted  in  the  jumpir 
cr-holc  in  the  rock,  in  the  ordinary  way,  juft  put  in  the  ftraw 
filled  with  powder,  which  is  to  communicate  with  the  (hot,  im- 
mediately after  putting  in  the  charge,  and  then  fill  up  the  hole, 
by  pouring  in  dry  fand  around  the  Itraw.  It  is  conceived,  that 
the  finer  the  fand,  as  alfo  the  heavier,  fo  much  the  better  ;  as  it 
v.'ill  lye  in  a  more  compaft  body,  with  fewer  interfiices  to  al- 
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low  the  gas  of  the  ignited  powder  of  the  {hot  to  efcape  :  it  maf 
alfo  be  proper  to  let  the  fand  heap  up  a  little  above  the  mouth  of 
the  jumper-hole,  to  increafe  its  weight  and  refiftance. 

As  this  wadding  of  fand  needs  no  ramming,  the  impoflTibility 
of  accident,  from  a  premature  explo&on  of  xhe  fliot,  (which,  in 
die  ordinary  mode  of  wadding,  unfortunately  fo  often  occurs 
from  the  elifion  of  fire  fparks  in  ramming  the  wadding  home),  is 
abundantly  obrious. 

As  the  pouring  in  of  the  fand  wadding  around  the  ftraw,  above 
the  (hot,  is  done  in  a  moment,  all  the  time  formerly  confumed  in 
ramming  home  the  wadding  is  faved>  which,  I  am  informed,  a* 
mounted  at  kail  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  (hot.  BefideSy 
all  rifk  of  bungling  the  wadding  procefs  is  avoided,  which  fome- 
times  occafioned  as  much  time  to  be  fpent  in  removing  the  wad- 
ding, as  it  had  originally  colt  to  form  the  jumper-hole  in  the 
rock. 

How  the  mere  weight  of  the  fand,  lying  above  the  charge  of 
powder  in  the  bottom  of  the  jumper-hole,  fhould  operate  a  re- 
fiftance,  equal  to  that  of  a  hard-rammed  wadding  of  the  ufual 
fafhion,  I  leave  others  to  determine.  I  acknowledge  that,  when 
the  ftatement  was  made  to  me  upon  the  jrth  current,  at  Lamancha 
in  this  parifh,  by  the  Honourable  Mr  Cochrane  Johnfton^  it  ap- 
peared to  me  fo  devoid  of  probability,  that  I  was  inclined  to  re- 
main incredulous,  even  although,  in  corroboration,  he  afTured  me 
that  this  invention  (happily  hit  upon  of  late  by  a  military  officer) 
was  now  adopted  and  fuccefsfully  praAifed  in  the  various  opera- 
tions upon  the  rock  of  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  very  great 
faving  both  of  time  and  expence,  as  well  as  the  avoidance  of  ac- 
cidents to  the  workmen.  That  fame  day,  however,  I  witnefTed 
the  effcft  of  two  (hots  with  fand  wadding  in  the  lime  quarry  of 
Lamancha,  which  the  quarryman,  though  equally  incredulous  as 
myfelf,  had  been  induced  to  try,  and  which  he  declared  to  have 
had  an  equally  powerful  eiFe£l:  in  fplintering  the  rock,  as  any  of 
the  mod  luccefsful  fliots  he  had  ever  witnefTed  with  a  rammed 
wadding.  Indeed,  from  the  fuccefs,  I  am  confident  that  the  old 
mode  of  wadding  will  never  again  be  reforted  to  in  Lamancha* 
lime- quarry.  The  fand  ufed  was  from  an  adjoining  rivulet  j  fine 
enough  for  mortar,  but  rather  too  coarfe  for  an  hour-glafSi^ 

The  fa(S^,  of  the  perfect  cStQ.  of  fand  wadding,  appears  to  me 
fo  well  eflablifhed,  and  of  fuch  importance,  that  I  lofe  no  time 
in  communicating  it. 

I  beg  you  would  impart  this  to  the  conduAors  of  any  work  of 
rock-blailing  in  your  neighbourhood,  that  you  may  be  able  to  re- 
port their  experience  when  you  publifh  it.  And  I  hope  no  ab- 
furd  fturdinefs  of  increduhty  will  prevent  even  the  moft  mulifh 

from 
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from  fairly  trying  an  experiment,  which  may  be  made  at  tht  ex* 
pence  of  one  halfpenny's  worth  of  gun-powdei:. 

I  am  uncertain  if,  in  blading  rock,  in  the  working  of  different 
minerals,  it  does  not  fomctimes  occur,  that  the  jumper-hole,  in 
which  the  fliot  is  to  be  lodged,  has  to  be  formed  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  If  this  ihould  be  the  cafe,  perhaps  difficulty  may  be 
found  in  introducing  the  fand  above  the  fliot ;  or  perhaps,  lyiog 
horizontally,  the  fand  might  give  lefs  refiftance,  than  when  in- 
cumbent with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  guo-powdeun  a  perpen- 
dicular hole. 

It  is  faid,  (but  perhaps  In  the  ordinary  way  of  exaggerating 
what  is  new),  that  a  lefs  charge  of  gun-powder  fuffices  with  the 
fand  wadding.     I  am  yours  fmcerely, 

Alanje  of  Newlandsj  'jth  OB,  1805.  Cha.  Finolater. 

- — ■    ■    ■■  !-■■  ■■   I        ■■     1       ■   ■  l»   I        ■■  J._       I |JJ_I1 

TO  THE  CON'i^UCTOR  OF  THE  FA|IMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Threaving  ;  or  a  New  Mode  of  Paying  for  Reaping  C^rn^  ac* 

cording  to  the  extent  of  Work  executed* 

Sir, 

Tux  fome  abler  correfpondent  of  yours  (hall  treat  the  fubjefi 
of  threaving,  or  reaping  our  crops  of  com,  by  paying  the  reapers 
by  the  threave,  I  venture  to  claim  a  page  of  your  uleful  work,  to 
broach  at  leait  a  matter,  in  my  poor  opinion,  of  vaft  importance 
to  us  farmers.  I  ihall  fuppofe  my  reader  a  ftudent  in  farming, 
and  ben;in  by  defining  terms. 

A  threave  of  wheat  with  us  in  Forfarfhire  confifls  of  tvoJhAs^ 
and  each  Itook  of  wheat  confifts  of  twelve  fheaves  upright,  and 
two,  called  hood-flieaves.  For  cutting  and  binding  the  threave  of 
wheat  fivepence  has  been  generally  paid. 

A  threave  of  oats  or  barley  confifts  ef  two  fttfoks,  each  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  flieaves  in  all,  for  which  threepence  halfpenny, 
and  even  fourpence  has  been  paid,  cutting  and  binding.  The 
reapers  are  alfo  expefted  to  fet  up  the  ftooks.  A  (heaf  is  thirty 
inches  n)und.  Its  dimenfions  is  afcertained  expeditioufly  by  a 
very  finiple  contrivance.  To  a  ftafFof  i\  feet  long,  a  crois  piece 
of  iron  is  fixed,  from  which  other  two  pieces  of  iron,  one  at 
each  end,  defeend  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork.  The  prongs  are  a- 
bout  twelve  inches  long,  afid  tlie  fpace  between  them  exa£t]y  ten 
inches.  This  fpace  the  (heaf  ought  to  fill.  The  operation  of 
meaiuring  is  by  this  means  performed  at  leaft  ten  times  fafter 
tlian  if  a  ftring  were  ufed,  and  is  found  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
overfcer. 

Formerly  our  corn  was  reapt,  cither  by  day's  wages,  if  near 
towns,  or  by  reapers  hired  for  the  harvcft.     Both  thofe  dcfcrip- 

tions 
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tions  of  reapers  were  fed  at  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fu 
the  addition  of  a  draught  of  beer  between  each  meal. 
The  advantages  of  threaving  are  numeroos. 

1.  The  labourer  is  paid  according  as  he  works;  tl 
idle,  it  is  at  his  own  coft. 

2.  Fanners  generally  hired  a  certain  number  of 
the  feafon ;  and  none  were  hired  but  full  grown  pe 
had  leifure  from  their  other  avocations,  to  engage  foi 
harveft  ;  b^t  thofe  may  z€t  as  threavers»  who  can  fpa 
two,  or  even  a  few  hours  of  the  day.  The  afiiftance  < 
juft  able  to  wield  a  hook,  is  alfo  obtained ;  and  tl 
ing  early  initiated,  become  mor&  dexterous  reapen 
who  begin  at  a  later  time  of  life. 

3.  It  muft  be  obvious  a  much  greater  mafs  of  lab 
ployed  in  reaping  than  before ;  and  the  labourers  hai 
work,  unknown  before  in  harveft  work,  namely,  the 
ing  proportioned  to  the  work. 

4.  Reapers  are  not  kept  idle,  as  formerly,  when  h' 
feafon ;  for,  when  one  man's  corn  is  not  ripe,  the 
another. 

5.  There  is  now  little  difficulty  in  aflembling  threat 
to  cut  down  the  largeft  fields  in  one  day.  What  a  be 
and  catching  feafons !  And,  in  regard  to  expence,  I 
from  the  experience  of  this  prefent  year  and  the  la(l. 
is  to  the  full  as  cheap  a  way  of  cutting  down  corn,  : 
reapt  either  by  day's  wages,  or  by  reapers  hired  by 
The  bed  threaver  may  earn  2s.  6d.  per  day,  fome  ev< 
women,  though  inferiorly  paid  as  hired  reapers,  oft< 
threaving,  as  much  as  the  men. 

6.  Inilead  of  a  maiden  feaft,  always  a  fcene  of  riot 
times  of  debauchery,  a  little  treat  to  our  own  yearl 
vants  and  labourers  is  fubflituted  in  its  room,  whe 
yard  gate  is  (hut,  and  the  potatoes  taken  up  and  houi 

7.  Mod  good  things  have  their  mixture  of  evil, 
neral  rule  threaving  feems  an  exception.     The  evil  : 
apprehended  is  that  of  making  the  flieaves  too  fmal 
fmallnefs  of  the  fize  of  the  (heaves  is  greatly  com 
their  being  the  fooner  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  hoi 

To  conclude,  I  cannot  fay  how  threaving  may  a 
where  ;  but  for  Scotland,  where  winter  treads  hard  c 
of  autumn,  and  Ibmetimes  outruns  it,  I  confider  thre 
a  moft  excellent  pra£lice,  and,  as  fuch,  I  recommen 
brother  farmers.     I  am,  Sir,  yoursr 
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BRANCH    ir. 

Review  of  Agricultural  Publications. 


Minutes  in  j^griniliure  and  Planting.  By  William  Amos  of 
Brothertoft,  near  Bofton,  Lincoln/hire;  illuftrated  with  Specimeni 
of  eight  forts  of  the  hod,  and  two  forts  of  the  worft  Natural  Grafles ; 
and  with  accurate  Drawhigs  and  Defcriptions  of  feveral  praAical 
Machines,  on  fcven  Copi)eri)lates  ;  whereby  every  Fanner  will  be 
n-.ade  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  beft  Natural  an  J  Artificial  Grafles ; 
and  not  only  be  made  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of,  but  alfo  be  enabliq^ 
to  conilnift,  the  above  MachziMfs.  4to.  pp.  92;  Laddngton  AHeof 
&  Co.  London. 

This  fplendid  and  high-priced  work,  confifts  6f  a  botanical 
and  chcnncnl  diltertiition  on  the  ftruitture  and  component  parts  01 
vegetables,  meant,  we  fuppofe,  as  an  introdu£lion,  and  to  fliow 
farmers  the  author's  capacity  to  teath  them  a  moft  important  lef- 
fon.     This  Icfl'on  is 

— *  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  nine  of  the  beft  artificial,  and  eight  of 
tlic  bell  natural  graffes^ ;  (hewing  the  great  advantages  that  would  arile 
from  a  more  general  ufe  of  them,  by  enabling  the  grazier  to  keep  one^ 
fourth  more  (lock,  and  the  farmer  to  produce  one-fourth  more  com 
upon  the  fame  land,  than  they  did  before. ' 

In  the  preface,  the  authoi  tolls  us,  that' 

— *  the  numerous  applications  made  by  a  variety  of  graziers  for  my 
opinion  concerr.inor  the  bell  artificial  and  natr.nl  grafs  feeds,  for  laying 
down  land  to  pallure,  S:c.  induced  me  to  undertake  the  part  of  the 
work  which  relates  to  graffes.  * 

For  the  ufe,  then,  of  us  farmers  and  gpraziers,  the  author  be^' 
j^inb  his  lirll  diilertation  in  the  true  Ityle  of  Des  Cartes,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  unlearn  all  we  had  ever  learnt ;  and  to  learn  from  himi 
:n  the  full  pl:ice,  what  a  vep^etable  is. 

'  A  vegiiable, '  he  fays,  *  is  an  organized  fubftance,  reprodudbk 
only  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  generation ;  — augmentable  in  bulk,  not 
limply  1)Y  accretion,  or  by  chemical  combination,  but  by  an  enlarge^ 
meiit  of  its  organization,  in  which  a  pecuhar  vitality  coojierates  with 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  vle£lrical  influences,  to  produce  the  growth 
and  fiihitary  Rate  of  the  body  ;  and  whlcV,  after  rifing  into  exiftence,' 
and  pulling  t!irout;h  a  certain  fcries  of  changes,  is  naturally  deprived  of 
its  vitality,  ai:d  difTijlved  into  its  comj)oneijt  material  t:lenients« ' 

JiLt  f.irnicvs  alio  Jearn  to  know  conuron  clover  by  the  follow* 
Ing  acciiv.it.'  ciofcriptiOii  of  it,  ^^ivCi  p.  1  • 

'  Treh.il  with  dcnfe  fpikcf,  afcendirg  lU-ms,  liiiequal  corols,  four 

cc^uiil  cultiii^c  Iteth,    and   awned    '  :    !..les.       Root  brai.chy,   ftcms  a* 

^cendin^;,  a  foot  or  more  iu  hci^b  .vln.:  Lraiichi»;<;:,  iiibvilloie  on 

he   upper  I'urt.      Lcdlets  ellii'...  •■   iv   v^ry   euliic,  fns\'':hifh. 

Upper 


Upper  leaves  often  oppoiite.  Stipules  widely  ovate,  connate,  fliottlf 
awned,  pale,  nerved  vmh  purple  veins  branching  towards  the  margin^ 
and  anaftomofing.  Spikes  terminal,  feffile,  folitary,  ovate,  obtiife» 
denfe,  many-flowered,  fweet-fmelling.  Calyx  hauy,  ten-nerved,  with 
fubulate  teeth,  of  which  the  lowermofl  is  twice  the  length  of  the  reft» 
which  are  equal.  Corol  piirple,  oae-petakd,  with  the  flandaM  longei^ 
dian  the  wings.  * 

Thefe  botanical  defcriptionsy  by  which^  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Amofiy  *  every  fanner  will  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
bed  natural  and  artificial  graiTes,  ^  and  moreover  be  enabled  '  to 
experiment  for  himfelf, '  feem  to  have  been  copied  froni  fome  of 
the  many  Anglo-Latin  tranflations  of  Linnseus's  Sy/lema  Nature  t 
and  the  chapter  on  the  Strudure  of  Vegetables,  compiled  from 
i.ee,  or  fome  other  elementary  writer  on  botariy  ;  for  the  author 
has  (hewn,  by  unequivocal  tells,  his  want  of  flcill  irt  that  fcience. 
He  has,  for  inftance,  inilead  of  the  (beep's  fefcue,  a  grafs  that 
he  recommends  to  farmers,  a  very  minute  plant,  feldom  tifing 
higher  than  fix  or  eight  inches,  exhibited,  in  his  work,  fpeciment 
of  the  Feftuca  duriufcula  ! 

Some  of  the  obfervations  may  alfo  be  ttaced  to  GreiJtr,  Mal- 
pighi,  and  Du  Hamel,  and  the  works  d  Linnafus  and  his  pupils^ 
particuhrly  the  AfHocnitafes  Academic^y  and  to  the  Encyclopaedias, 
and  other  books  which  have  copied  from  thefe  fources.  We  muft 
add,  there  are  few  of  the  remarks  that  we  have  not  feen  before. 

Mr  Amos  feems  to  fport  a  little,  when  he  treats  of  the  loves 
and  paramours  of  female  flowets  ;  and  indulges  the  public  witk 
a  peep  into  a  lady's  bed-room  \n  a  new  ftyle. 

*  III  Parnajjtay  the  males  ahernately  approach  and  recede  from  the 
female,  the  coition  lafting  fome  days ;  and,  in  the  moft  beautiful 
flQ\\*ers,  of  Ca5lui  grandiporuSy  'and  of  Ciftus  ladaniftrus^  where  the 
Tnalfs  are  very  nmnerous,  fonte  of  them  are  perpetually  bent  into  con* 
tacl  with  the  female  ;  and  as  they  recede,  otliers  advance.  In  other 
flowers,  the  females  bend  iiito  conta6l  with  the  males  ;  as  in  nigella^ 
epihbiwm^  fpartium^  coUinfoHia.  In  mgella  (devil  in  the  bufh),  the  fe- 
males ire  very  taU  compared  to  the  males  |  and,  bending  down  over 
them  in  a  circle,  give  the  flower  fome  refemblance  to  a  regal  ciown. 
The  female  of  tlie  cpUobium  anguft'ffolium  (willow  herb),  bends  dowil 
nmongil  Ihc  males  fur  feveral  da)'9,  and  becomes  upright  again  when 
impregnated:  and,  in  die  coUlnfopkay  .the  two  males  widely  diverg-  / 
tug  from  each  other,  the  i^male  bends  herfelf  into  contadl,  firil  with 
uiie  of  them,  and  after  a  day  or  two  leaves  this,  and  applies  her- 
felf to  the  other,  the  anther  of  whioh  x^-as  not  mature  fo  foon  as  the 
former.  By  what  means  are  the  anthers  in  many  fiowersj  and  ftigmas 
in  other  Aovvers,  dircClcd  to  find  their  paramours  \  Is  this  curious  kind 
oi  fi'jrg  produced  by  mechanic  attradlion,  or  by  the  feufation  of  love  \ 
—He  adds,  '  In  (hurt,  the  formation  of  the  organs  for  fexual  genera- 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  J4.  1  i  tion 
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tion  in  vei;otables,  foems  to  be  the  chrf^auvref  the  mafterpi-oe  of 
nature !     FaitwclL  then,  to  eqaivocal  generation ! '   and 

SiiiGf — Omnia  vincU  aiftor  !  &c. 

He  proccf^ds  (p.  lo.)  to  define  in  what  the  peculiar  energy  of 

Vv.y •" t:i  i.  1  e  1 1  Tr^  ron  fi  il  s, 

*  T\w  po:uii:ir  cncrc:y  of  veji^nfalle  Vife  confiils  in  its  converting  into 
pt'culijir  comj)oiin<]>,  diilrihrtip^  in  a  peculiar  mechanibal  arrangement, 
a'nl  cnr)nlo''i:ijj:,  for  the  Vomeral  enlargement  and  fupport  of  its  organic 
ill  ucl  lire,  whatever  fuitable  matltrs  are  prefeiited  to  its  proper  exterior 


This  definition,  as  well  as  thit  of  a  vcgetabW,  already  quoted, 
it  nv..lt  \y2  obvious  to  the  mcmetl  capacity,  defines  notliing,  and 
afi-r^rd-  not  one  nngle  new,  nor  even  any  correft,  idea,  on  the 
fubj'.cK     To  be  completely  reniibl.^  of  this,  let  the  word  vegetable^ 


gf'ablfS. 

l'rr*hcr,  *  After  vegetable  life  or  irritability  has  thus  commeocedf 
itr.  firil  energy  is  excrt(*d  in  receiving  from  the  earth,  in  which  the  em- 
hv\  on  ih  imbedded,  the  nnpulf.  of  *ivater^  impregnated  with  various  fo* 
luble  or  fufpendible  fubilances,  which  its  exterior  organs  refine  to  gas 
as  ilioy  convert  it  into  nourifhment.  *" 

Ih  re  we  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  the  impulfe  gf 
nvt-.i^r  is i  for  we  have  been  \n  ufe,  heretofore,  to  conCder  inu- 
puin*  ns  meaning  a  power>  ancf  not  as  a  fubflance. 

TI.o  author's  theory  as  to  tlie  food  of  plants-  is,  that  they  dfrj 
ive  tlieir  nouriihment  from  water  impregnated  wkh  various  fo 
1  bl.-*  or  f'lfpi'  ndible  fubflances,  refined  into  gas  or  air. 

The  cxperimrnt  of  Euler  will  however  be  recollefled,  which 
afc'Ttiined  that  fome  plants  may  be  iTouri(hed  by  pure  dif- 
tilk'd  wpter  ;  and  agaii>{t  the  dodirine,  which  is  no*  new  one,  that 
air  is»  the  food  of  plants,  many  ilrong  objections  lye.  If,  for 
inihnce,  the  flower  (talk  of  a  lily  that  hasbien  allowed  tm  drocm, 
and  even  to  become  entirely  flaccid,  is  put  into  water,  it  will 
abforb  the  water,  and  foon  become  firm  and  eve6i,  though  cer* 
tainiy  not  filhd  with  gas. 

Tmc  r.uthor,  how-vcr,  docs  not  (top  his  theories  with  telling 
us  whnt  is  tlie  food  of  plants.  He  enters  much  deeper  into  the  fe« 
crets  of  n.iture,  and  co^idofcends  upon  the*  p;:rticulat  gafes  which 
are  t^e  food  of  plants,  and  even  mentions  mofe  that  are  moft  ea^ 
fily  (^igefted. 

*«  Water  uiidccompcfed,  hydrogen,  carbon,  azote,  oxygen,  are  tlie 
only  forts  of  food  \^hich  plants  can  take  in.  It  is  in  general  lalutary 
for  plan'ts  to  receive  thc^r'  nouriflunent  rather  in  a  gafeous,  than  an  ai' 
lueous  form. ' 

Tc  occurs  from  tlus  fpecimeni  that  the  author  would  make  an 

excellent 
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excellent  quack  dodior  \  for  this  is  completely  in  the  charaAer  of 
the  once  famous  Dr  Graham. 

He  goes  on  to  detail  the  elements  of  the  qhemidry  of  vegeta- 
bles pretty  correftly  in  general,,  as  may  be  feen  from  comparing 
it  with  a!)y  elementary  book  in  that  fcience^  embracing  acids  and 
alkalis,  gums  and  mucilages^  ^c.  &c.  which  furely  have  very* 
little  connexion  with  grafs  feeds  \  but  for  this  digreifion  he  makes: 
a  fort  of  apology  in  the  preface,  in  the  following  terms : 

*  Perhaps  a  great  part  of  this  work,  fp  hx  as  relates  to  graifes,  wiQ 
be  new  to  many  among  my  readers.  Bat  as  agriculture  cannot  be  prac« 
tifed  with  any  tolerable  fkill  and  advantage  without  fome  knowledge  of 
botany,  I  have  therefore  thought  it  neceflary  to  give  fuch  a  condenfed 
account  of  the  itrudture,  propagation,  difTemination,  ?d}A .  comporufU 
farts  of  vegetables,  as  coincided  with  the  plan  of  this  work. ' 

How  fir  It  is  juftihable,  in  a  work  drawing  t)ie  attention  of 
pra<^tic  .1  farmers  from  its  title,  to  fill  up  the  third  part  of  it  with 
fuch  difquifitions,  may  be  much  doubted  ;  btit  we  Hiall  pafs  it 
over,  to  confider  tlie  principal  part  of  the  work,  viz.  artificial 
and  natural  grafles. 

Under  tiiis  head,  the  author  treats  of,  and  recommends,  nine 
artificial,  and  eight  natural  grafles.  He  begins  with  artificial 
grafl'es.  We,  however,  do  not  mean  to  give  farmers  the  whole 
lecret,  as  we  {hatl  referve  in  pettd  the  Jong  botanical  defcription 
attached  to  each  grafs.  Indeed,  fuch  defcnptions  are  only  of  ^^^ 
to  thofe  liiat  are  well  acquainted  with  botany  ;  and  even  Mr  Amos 
himfelf  has  not  been*  able  to  apply  them  to  the  plants  he  means 
to  defcribe,  with  the  ncceffinry  aCcutacy  of  an  author.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  names  of  the  common 
grafibs  are  not  known  by  a  dialeft  familiar  to  eVery  one,  as  no- 
tliing  whatever  appears  fo  riiu'ch  fo  retard  perfe^lion  in  their  cul- 
ture, as  the  want  of  cbmmOn  names  in  treating  of  them. 
*  I.     Mdicago  Siiiivai  Purple  Lucem,"  or  Medick. 

*  Perennial.  This  plant  is  the  moll  productive,  and  comes'  into  ufe 
fooner  than  any  other  of  the  artificial  graifes.  Hoi-fcs,  beads,  fheep^ 
and  pi^b,  are  very  fond  of  it  whew  it  is  mown  and'  given  them  grcen^ 
which  is  ttie  moll  uleful  a'ppUcation  of  it.  It  thrives  beft  on  rich,  dry, 
lo:  n.y  foils,  wliich  fhoiiid  be  made  deep,  fine,  and  clean  of  weeds,  by 
cukiirc.  About  the  middle  of  April,  ten  pounds  of  feed  fhoiild'be 
drilled  on  an  acre,  in  rows  of  eighteen  inches  afnnder,  and  one  incH 
dot  p,  v.ith  a  ruw  of  common  red  clover  between  each,  then  bufh-har- 
rowed  ai'd  rolled.  Nothing  more  is  neceffary  to  be  done  till  %l^eeds  ap- 
pear, wlicii  it  ihould  be  hand-hoe^i  well,  and  the  weeds  in  the  rows  pull- 
ed out  Ly  trie  hard.  As  ioon  as  tfiore  weeds  appear,  it  muft  be  hand- 
hv  oj  ?i  d  h a'.id-v.ctded  a  lecoiid  tithe,  and  even  a  third  time,  if  necefla- 
r\        ^v  r.'\.  .Iiis  is  done,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  tread  upon 

.:..  C  liicern.     As  foon  as  it  begins  to  bloifom,  it  fliould  be  mown, 
c     ;    .:  ^ii',  and  given  to  the  ftock  green.     By  this  mode  of  apphcation. 

li  2  it 
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it  will  keep  more  ftock  than  any  of  the  other  grafles.  It  p*quiit«  three* 
years  in  coming  to  perfeclion  ;  Iience  the  propriety  of  fowing  commonr 
red  clover  along  with  it.  After  that  time,  it  may  be  mown  three,  four, 
or  five  times  in  a  feafon.  Between  every  mowing  it  (hould  be  weft 
hand-hoed,  and  made  quite  clean  of  weeds.  Every  third  year  it  ihoiild 
have  a  covering  of  rotten  dung,  after  tlie  rate  of  eight  or  ten  tons  t9 
the  acre,  about  Martinmas, ' 

On  this  plant,  it  may  be  remnrked,  that  it  requires  a  much 
lighter  foil  than  red  clover,  and  will  even  live  on  fuch  dry  fandy 
foil  as  is  fit  for  fcarce  any  other  vegetable  produdion.  In  drills, 
it  may  be  eafily  kept  clean  by  the  horfe-hoe  j  but,  as  a  commonr 
article  of  fodt^r  for  farmers,  it  will  fcarcely  anfwer  the  ex- 
pence  and  trouble.  Dr  Miirtyn  fays,  *  Of  many  thoufand  acre* 
{eon  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  /Italy,  we  never  obferved  one 
in  drillis.  When  fox\-n  in  broadcaft,  it  will  laft  about  eight  years, 
or  perhaps  longer,  if  the  land  be  laid  down  clean.  *  It  is  ibrne-' 
times  planted  by  the  dibble  the  fecond  year.  If  fawn  virith  bar- 
tey,  care  muft  W  taken  not  to  fraother  it.  Its  earlinefs  is  one 
of  its  grcatelt  recommendations ;  and,  from  all  accounts,  it  is  » 
moll  valuable  green  crop  for  farmers, 

<  IT,     Hedyjhrum  Onobrych'tSj  Cockfhead  or  Sainfoin. 
*  Pcrenniiil.     Tliis  plant  produces  the  beft  crops  upon  dry,  light, 
rich  land ;  but  it  will  thrive  upon  the  thinnefi  limeftone,  g^velly  an^ 
chalky  foils,  with  great  luxuriance  ;  even  where  thefe  are  fo  poor  as  to 
afford  a  very  fcanty  at>p  of  any  of  the  other  forts  of  gndTes.     it  thrives 
bell  when  fown  alone,  though  it  is  frequently  fown  with  barley  and  oats. 
But  upon  whatever  foil  it  is  fown,  the  land  fliould  be  brought  into  a 
rery  fine  and  clean  tilth  by  culture.     About  the  latter  end  of  Marchf 
or  beginning  of  April,  the  land  ihould  be  ploughed  ^  if  it  is  roughidiy 
it  ihould  l)e  harrowed  ouce  in  a  place,  then  upon  every  acre  fow  fixteeti 
pecks  of  fainfoin  feed  ;  harrow  the  hind  well,  and  then  iibw  eight  pounds 
of  common  red  clover  or  trefoil  upon  every  acre  ;  afterwards,  the  land 
fhould  be  bu(h-harrowcd  and  rolled.     If  weeds  appear  among  the  fain- 
f<jin,  they  muil  be  deltroycd  as  they  come  up,  by  hand.     No  flock 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  graze  upon  the  feeds  the  firll  year ;  and  if  it  were 
top-drefTed  with  one  quarter  of  rape  or  bone  duil  to  an  acre,  about  old 
Michaelmas,  the  plants  woulcf  be  greatly  invigorated.     Upon  fuch  land 
as  the  above,  it  funiilhcs  a  crop  of  hay  in  fuiiuner,  of  greater  confide- 
ration  than  any  other  of  the  artificial  grafles.     The  hay  is  excellent  for 
all  kinds  of  Itock,  and  the  aftermath  very  good  for  cattle  in  autumn, 
and  for  (iiecp  in  winter,  till  Candlemas.     Hence,  fainfoin  is  a  mofl  in- 
valuable grafs  on  limeftone,  gravelly  and  chalky  foils.     Sainfoin  requires 
three  years  in  coming  to   pcrfcdlion  :    hence   the  propriety  of  fowing 
common  red  clover  or  trefoil  along  with  it.     This  grafs  ihould  be  mown 
before  it  is  in  full  blofTom. 

*  III.     SuJiQuiforlfa  Opdna/is^  Common  Burnet. 
*  Perennial.     This  plant,  though  little  cultivated,  is  highly  valuable, 
-itl  "r  green,  or  in  haj',  for  horf^^a  and  cattle,  and  is  an  excellent  winter 

SooS 
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food  for  (heep.  It  delights  mod  in  a  dry,  clean,  light»  and  deep  ibii| 
t>ut  it  will  grow  very  well  on  poor  gravelly  and  chaiKy  ibils,  which  mu$ 
he  made  dean  and  fine  by  culture.  ' 

We  here  remark,  that  ^1r  Amos  has  confounded  two  diflerent 
plants.  His  botanical  defcription  applies  to  a  hard  woody  plant, 
which  grows  in  moiil  me^dows^  called  tlie  Great  burnet,  b^ 
fome;  whereas  the  CultiTated  burnet  (Poterium  fanguiforba} 
thrives  chiefly  in  a  calcareou^'  foiL  It  is  recommended  by  Dr 
Withering,  as  valuable  in  fiieep  pallures  of  a  calcareous  foil  only  ^ 
for  that  author  remarks,  that  die  Poterium  fanguiforba,  or  Com- 
mon burnet,  *  not  anfwering  the  farmer's  expeAations,  i^  now 
in  a  great  degree  laid  afidc.  Cattle  are  faid  not  to  be  fond  of  it ; 
nor  is  its  produce  fuificiait  to  anfwer  the  expence  attending  its 
culture. ' 

In  like  manner,  Dr  Marty n,  when  treating  of  the  Poterium, 
cbfcrves — •  Some  years  fnice,  Mr  Rocque  attempted  to  introduce 
it  as  food  for  cattle.  It  has  only  one  good  quality,  which  is, 
that  it  continues  green  all  winter ;  bitt  cattle  are  not  very  fond  of 
it,  nor  does  it  yield  a  fufficient  burden  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the 
expence  of  cultivating  it. '  Buniet  is  alfo  difapprovcd  of,  as  ua- 
produ£live,  by  Dr  Anderfon. 

*  IV.     I.  Tnfo/ium  Pratmfi,  Meadow  Trefoil,  or  Common  Red  Clover. 
♦  Perennial. — This  is  a  moil  invaluable  plant,    whether  it   be  mown 
and  ufcd  green,  dq)aftured,  or  made   into  hay.     But  notwithftanding 
its  being  a  perennial,  yet  it  only  hold«  its  vigour  two  or  three  years. 
By  itb  long  tap  root  it  refills  the  cfTt^  of  exctflive  drought  on  the  dry- 
cll  foils,  and  increafes  the  quantity  of  vegetable  mould  in  all.     It  will 
grow   on   moil   foils,  but   not   equally  productive ;  and   whether  it  be 
mown  and  ufed  green  in  the  ftall,  dcpallured,  or  made  into  hay,  it  ge- 
nerally produces  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  of  fodder  that  the  fame 
Ini.d  would  have  done  with -common  graflcsl      In  good  rotations,  it  frc- 
<]ucntly  makes  the  fecond  crop  Iri  lieu  of  white  corn ;  mown  i'iwcc^  and 
the  after  grafs  eaten  off  with  iiorfe?,  beails  or  iheep,  and  the  land  fown 
with  wheat.     In  that  cafe,  two  picks  of  bell   rye  grafs,  mixed  with 
fourteen  pounds  of  this  clover  feed,  flumld  he  fown  upon  an  acre,  which 
not  only  incrcafes  ttic  quantity,  but  alfo  greatly  improves  the  quality  of 
tl.c  hiiy.      If  the  clover  is  for  Aafi  (ecdirg,  the  r\'e  grafs  (honld  be  omit- 
ted.    On  poor  light  foils  the  belter  way  is  to  tate  two  or  three  crops 
of  corn,  and  then  to  lay  the  bnd  down  to  reft,  three,  four,  five,  or  fix 
years.     In  this  cafe,  1  would  advifc  the  farmer  to  fow  the  following 
Iteds  on  an  acre. 


Burnet, 

-      4  PdF. 

Rye  Gr?f«, 

2  Pks. 

Cow  Red  Clover, 

4  Do. 

Vernal  Grafs, 

iDo. 

White  Clover, 

8  Do. 

Sheep's  Ftfcue  Grafs,     - 

i  Do. 

Trefoil, 

-     4  Do. 

Crclled  Dogs-Tail  Grafs, 

tDo. 

•  By  this  management  the  foil  would  acquire  a' vail  increafe  of  vegetable 
mould  ;  and,  by  the  paflure  maintaining  one  fourth  more  ftock  than  it 
did  before,  it  would  be  greatly  charged  in  manure,  by  which  xncans  the 
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lands  would  be  kept  in  perpetual  ^ood  condition  ;  and,  wTien  brought 
und^T  tillage,  it"  would  podoce  one  fourth  more  com  than  it  did  before.' 

*  IV.     2.  Tri/nl'tuffr  Medium,  Middle  Trefoil,  or  Cow  Red  aovcr. 

*  Perennial. — Differs  from  the  former  in  having  a  more  branchy  flexuofe 
ftem,  longer  linear  ftipnles,  the  two  upper  calycine  teeth  fhorter,  and 
laxer  fpike.  Leaflets  elliptic,  fubglaucous  beneath,  and  hairy  on  the 
margins.  This  clover  ^rows  naturally  in  high  chalky  fields,  and  io  gru- 
vcliv  fields,  with  clay  beneath.  * 

The  Trifolinm  medium  is  faid  to  remain  longer  in  the  foil 
than  the  Common  red  clover ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Flora  Ruflica  for  faying,  that  it  is  a  miftake  to  confound  it 
with  the  Cow  red  clover,  which  is  a  different  plant. 

*  V.      I.   TrifoUum  Repensy  Creeping  Trefoil,  or  White  Clover.  * 
Perennial. — All  that  is  faid  by  the  author  on  the  fubjed  of 

Whire  clover,  is  as  follows. 

*  This  is  the  fweettft  grafs  for  all  forts  of  flock  yet  known,  an4 
makes  the  clnfelt  fward,  and  is  very  produAive  of  fohage.  Hence  it  is 
mofl  peculiarly  adapted  to  laying  down  land  to  paflure.  It  flourifhes 
moil  upon  rich,  dry,  warm  foils ;  yet  it  will  accommodate  itfelf  to  rooft 
kinds.  It  is  feldom  fuwn  alone,  unlefb  it  be  to  raife  the  feed  ;  nor 
fhoiii'J  It  he  ever  mown  for  hay.  In  laying  down  rich  foils,  which  arc 
intended  to  remain  in  paflure  for  many  years,  this  feed  flioujd  predCh 
minate. ' 

*  V.     2.   Trifolium  Pracutnhitu,  Procumbent  or  Hop  T»'efoil» 

*  This  plant  is  wot  very  produdlive,  and  thrives  heft  upon  dryifh  gra- 
velly TimIs  and  padiires.  * 

*  VI.  I.  Victa  Sntha,  Common  I^urplc  Flowered  Summer  Vetcbt 

or  Tare. 

«  Annual. — The  great  objtfts  of  this  Tare  are,  ifl.  Summer  herhaget 
elthff  dtpa^urtd,  or  mown  green,  as  foiling  for  horfes,  &c. ;  ad.  Hay 
as  a  fubftitutc  for  Rfd  clover  (on  land  that  has  tired  of  growing  it}} 
jd,  Manure,  to  be  buried  in  by  the  plough  ;  and,  4th,  Seed. ' 

Wr  remark,  that  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  excellent 
Tare. 

*  VI.     2.   Ficia  LnthyrotJes^  Purple  Flowered  Wild  Vctch^  or  Win- 

ter Tare, 

*  Annual. — If  is  dllilnpruKhed  from  the  former  by  its  fmooth  Ifgume8» 
and  Tou^h  lubcrculati  d  feeds,  not  to  mention  that  the  tendrils  are  never 
branched,  r.  r  the  lc.»flets  more  than  fix  in  number.  The  moft  proper 
foil  f  T  both  kiids  o(  tares  is  a  barren  fandy  foil;  next  to  it  arc  gravelly^ 
chalky,  and  li'Deflone  ft  'k  ;  but  they  will  thrive  in  moft  kinds,  except 
llronK  muiit  clayey,  t»r  cold  moory  foil?.  . 

«  The  great  ohjtAs  in  cultivating  this  Tare  are,  ift.  Spring  food 
and  SuT.mer  heih.v.je  for  cattle  and  (beep,  efpecially  ewes  and  lambs ; 
2d,  Hay  as  a  fub^liiute  for  Red  clover  ;  3d,  Manure  to  be  buried  in 
by  the  plough  ;  and,  4.th,  Seed.  * 

We  remark,  the  Vicia  lathyroides  grows  about  three  or  fotir 
..iches  long,  and  fo  will|  no  doubt^  afFord  an  excellent  crop  o£ 
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The  author  next  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  Natural  grafies;  aU 
«f  which  are  perennial.     The  firft  that  he  tatcc s  notice  6F»  16, 
*  Anthoxantbum  Odoratumf  Swert -Scented  Vernal  Gra^ 

<  Though  this  grafs  is  not  fo  produflivt  as  fome,  yet  it  is  valuaSle  as 
an  early  graf^  and  for  rts  readinefs  to  grow  in  all  kinds  of  foils  and  (i- 
toattoDs.     Cattle  and  fheep  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  it. ' 

Dr  Withering  fays,  that  this  grafs  is  not  palatable  to  cattle* 
We  may  add,  that  it  is  a  fmall  and  fliort-lived  plant,  running  too 
quickly  into  flower  (lalks,  that  have  little  or  no  foliage. 

*  Aloppcurus  Pratenfisi  Meadow  Fox-Tail  Gfafs. 

*  This  is  an  early  grafs,  and  very  produftive.  It  grows  in  fields  and 
meadows  everywhere,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  rather  moiic ;  and  it  is  aa 
agreeable  grafs  to  cattle. ' 

CurtiS)  StiUingfleeti  and  all  writers  on  .the  fubje£t|  agree  in 
commending  this  grafs. 

*  Poa  Pratenfisf  Smooth-Stalked  Meadow  Grafs. 

«  *  The  foliage  of  this  mod  noble  grafs  19  early,  very  abundant,  and« 
abiding ;  and  it  rather  affcfls  a  dry,  than  a  moid  fituation.  This  ia 
a  very  fweet  grafs ;  and,  when  clofe  fed  down,  is  very  acceptable  to. 
iheep,  cattle,  and  horfcs.  ' 

This  grafs  labours  under  one  very  great  difadvantage.  Froni 
the  nature  of  its  roots,  it  is  almoil  as  difficult  to  be  eradicated 
as  the  Couch  or  Twitch  grafs. 

<  Poa  Trivialis^  Rough-Stalked  Meadow  Grafs. 

*  This  is  a  good  grafs,  both  for  padure  and  hay  ;  yet  very  inferior 
to  the  Poa  pratenfisy  as  it  is  coarfer,  and  apt  to  go  off  after  mowing.  Ijt 
is  very  productive,  and  loves  a  fnoift  and  rather  ihady  fituation. ' 

The  obfervations  on  this  grafs  are  jult.  It  is  one  of  the  befl: 
and  mod  common  of  pafture  grafl"es,  occupying  the  richeft  foils* 

*  Fcjhtca  Ovina^  Sheep's  Fefcue  Grafs. 

*  This  grafs,  though  introduced  here,  is  not  entitled  to  the  enco- 
miums which  fome  writers  have  beftowed  upon  it.  * 

We  remark,  this  plant  does  not  live  long  in  rich  foiN,  and  is 
a  mod  trifling  grafs,  found  only  in  arid  paftures,  from  which  it 
is  in  vain  to  iranflate  it.  The  Fejluca  duriufcula^  howevtr,  with 
which  Mr  Amos  has  confounded  it,  is  a  much  larger  phmt,  com- 
mon in  rich  light  foils,  whete  its  delicate  foliage  is  kept  clofe 
eaten  by  cattle. 

«  Fejluca  Pratenfsy  Meadow  Fefcue  Grafs. 

*  The  foliage  of  this  moft  excellent  grafs  is  very  fweet  and  produc- 
tive. It  is  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  foil.  It  makes 
excellent  hay  ;  and  all  forts  of  cattle  and  horfes  are  fond  of  it,  ' 

What  is  here  faid  of  thi$  grafs  is  accurate,  and  ail  authors 
agree  in  praifing  it.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  delights  moft  to 
grow  in  clay  foils  and  loams.  But  it  afibrds  more  hay,  is  fweeter 
puflure,  and  bears  the  viciflTitudes  of  climate,  and  wetnefs  and 
drought  of  foil  and  fituation,  tar  better  than  rye-grafs,  or  per- 
haps than  any  other  grafs  whatever. 

I  i  4.  {  l»oi 
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«  Loltum  Pererme^  Darnel  or  Rye-Gra(0« 

*  Thia  18  a  moft  excellent  grafs,  both  for  paifture  and  hay.  Hie  fa« 
Hage  of  this  grafs  it  early,  but  not  very  abundant^  and  it  highly*  accept- 
able to  (heep  and  cattle.  It  ii.  apt  to  run  into  fioweriag  ftems^  and 
therefore  requires  to  be  dofe  fed  down  ;  and  39  it  fecretes  and  lays  up 
a  magazine  of  faccharine  nutrin\ent»  particularly  in  the  jcants  of  its 
ilero,  fo  it  afiFords  more  nourifhrnent  to  horfes  when  made  into  hay»  than 
any  other  of  the  natural  graffes,  and  it  does  not  afl^^  their  wind  { 
hence  it  is  particularly  preferable  to  hunters  and  racers. ' 

It  would  have  perhaps  been  of  as  much  importance  to  farmers, 
if  Mr  Amos  had  told  them  the  manner  of  diftingutrhing  what 
they  call  an  annual  fort  of  this  grafs»  than  all  h«  haa  alleged 
about  its  ufe  for  race  horfes.  It  is  indeed  faid,  that  the  cafe 
of  Rye-grafs  dying  the  fecond  or  third  year,  happens  onlf 
where  it  has  been  too  frequently  fown  on  the  fame  groun<U 
The  common  bad  pra£^ice  of  too  late  cutting  of  crops  defigned 
for  hay,  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  bo  fometimes  alfo  a  caufe  of  thia 
frequently  ferious  difappointment  to  the  farmer  ;  but  the  intro- 
duftion  of  Meadow-fcfcue,  in  place  of  Rye-grafs,  if  it  does  dot 
^larm  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  is  the  beft  care  for  the  eviL 

*  Cymfttrtu  Cnftatus^  Crefted  Dogs-TaiL 

*  This  grafs  is  not  very  productive  of  foliage;  is  apt  to  run  inta- 
flowering  ftems  ;  and  grows  naturally  in  dry  fituations.  ' 

That  Ray  or  Ryegrafs  (hould  dill  be  the  only  fort  of  natural 
grafs,  the  feed  of  which  is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  in  the 
ifnopSy  is  a  difgrace  to  this  age  and  nation ;  as  it  feems  agreed- 
On  by  all  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  that  Meadow  Fefcue,  and 
perhaps  feveral  other  of  the  graffes,  arc  in  every  refpeft  fuperior 
to  it. 

Mr  Amos  has  omitted  many  excellent  grafles  for  pa(lure ;  for 
indance,  the  Poa  annua,  or  annual  Meadow  grafs,  is,  in  fome 
circumilances,  inferior  to  few  others.  It  multiplies  itfelf  with 
uncommon  fpeed,  and  thrives  on  trodden  grounds  better  than 
^ny  other  grafs.  Its  foliage  is  tender  and  grateful  to  cattle  \  and 
it  is  one  of  the  bell  grafles  for  the  dairy. 

If  quantity  of  hay  is  the  obje£l,  the  ftrong  and  tall  rough 
grafs,  called  Cocksfoot  (daftylis  glomerata),  which  grows  in 
winter,  and  is  very  early,  and,  in  good  foils,  runs  up  to  the 
length  of  between  four  and  five  feet,  will  yield,  on  the  fame 
fort  of  ground,  a  crop  double  of  that  of  Rye-grafs.  It  rifes  alfo, 
quickly  after  being  cut,  and  makes  good  aftermath. 

Mr  Amos  having  enumerated  all  the  fuppofed  qualities  of  the 
nine  firfl:  mentioned  plants  which  he  calls  artificial,  and  of  the 
eight  lafl  mentioned  natural  graifes,  proceeds  to  dire&  how  ^ 
good  rich  foil  (liould  be  laid  down  for  paClure. 

<  The  (iril  thing  to  bq  don^  in  laying  dowp  land  to  paflure,  is  to 
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bring  It  into  a  very  fine  clean  tilth  by  fknowing  it  cotnpIetcly»  and  to 
allow  eight  or  ten  tons  of  dung  to  an  acre. '  He  adds,  *  Upon  good 
rich  foils*  whvdk  are  intended  to  remain  in  pafture  for  many  years,  the 
proper  kinds  and  quantities  of  feeds  to  be  £own  upon  an  acre»  are  a^ 
foUoiPS. 

<  Of  Artificial  Grafs  Seeds. 
Cow  Clover,.  4  pounds.       White  CloTer,  z8  ditto.      Trefoil,  4  ditto* 

«  Of  Natural  Grafs  Seeds. 
Vernal  Grafs,  .  \  Peck.     Meadow  Fefcoc,        \  Peck. 

Smooth  Stalked  Meadow  Grafs,  x  Do.       Rye  Grafa,         -       i  'Do, 
Sheep's  Fcfcuc,         -         -         J   Do.       Rib  Grafs,         .        t  Da  • 

We  were  rather  furprifed  to  find  fo  few  of  the  grafies,  treat- 
ed of  by  Mr  Amos,  advifed  by  him  to  be  fown  on  good  rich 
foils  intended  for  pafture.  We  might  have  wondered  to  find 
among  them  Sheep^s  fefcue,  a  plant  very  fmall,  that  grows  on 
exceedingly  dry  banks,  (hort-lived,  and  that  cannot  exift  at  all^ 
if  overfbadowed  by  luxuriant  foliage,  had  we  not  obferved  that 
the  author  has  miftaken  that  minoce  grafs  for  a  larger.  Thi» 
(hows  that  he  has  not  recommended  this  grafs  at  Uafi^  from  wof 
perfonal  knowledge  of  its  good  qualities. 

It  muft  alfo  appear  ftrange,  that  rib  grafs,  which  it  not 
among  his  fele^t^  number,  ihoufd  be  recommended.  This  plant^ 
Mre  believe,  is  naw  got  rather  into  difrepute.  The  author,  how« 
ever,  afterwards  takes  notice  of  it  as  follows. 

*  Plantago  Lanccolata^  Ribwort  Plantain. 

*  This  plant,  properly  fpeaking,  does  not  rank  among  the  dadi  eif 
natural  graifes ;  but  as  it  appears,  in  fo  great  quantity  in  moil  of  ovr 
meadows  and  paftures,  not  to  mention  it  here  might  be  deemed  an  u<» 
pardonable  omiilipn.  Horfes,  cattle  and  (heep  are  very  fond  of  it ;  bvt 
it  is  not  very  productive. ' 

Linnaeus  fays  that  cows  refufe  this  plant.  Dr  Withering  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  it  grows  detached  from  other  plants,  be  has 
never  feen  cattle  touch  it.  Mr  Dickenfon  relates  an  experiment 
turn  crucis  ;  that  twelve  acres  being  fown  with  it,  a  plentiful  crop 
was  produced,  but  no  animal  would  eat  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  allege  that  it  occafions  rich  milki 
but  probably  on  no  better  ground  than  fuch  an  abfurd  vulgar  error 
as  that  mentioned  in  the  Flora  Ruflica,  by  which  it  is  conceive 
ed,  that  even  the  Ranunculus  acrisy  and  the  other  forts  of  Crows^ 
fdot,  common  in  rich  pailures,  though  (hunned  by  cattle,  con- 
tribute, by  their  fplendid  yellow  flowers,  to  give  butter  the  famo 
colour,  and  are  therefore  called,  vulgarly,  Butter  flowers  and 
Butter  cups. 

Mr  Amos  goes  on  as  follows. 

*  The  firli  eight  forts  of  natural  graifes  are  all  that  the  hufl>andmas| 
fiught  to  fow  iu  laying  dowa  land  to  paflure  ;  and,  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  foil,  the  feed  of  that  grafs  moil  fuitable  to  it  fhould  prCf 
dominate ;  but  the  two  grafles,  No.  9.  &  10.  *  {TrtticuHhrepensy  Creep* 
inir-U'heat^  T witch f  IVreck,  or  Couch- ^mfs^  and  Holcus-lanatus^  Woolly^ 
bolcusy  or  MeadoW'foft'^^rafs.,  called  alfo  by  fome  WhiU'grafs^  and  Tork* 
Jhlrc'fog,  of  both  of  which  grafTes  fpecimens  and  botanical  defcriptiont 
are  given  in  the  work  under  renew)  *  (hould  be  held  in  utter  abhor- 
Bence.  And  if  it  had  not  been  to  make  them  fo  weD  knowoy  that  they' 
mijGrht  be  entirely  rejefted,  I  fhould  not  have  troubled  my  readers  with 
cither  a  view  or  a  detail  of  them.  And  forry  am  I  to  fee  the  HolcuS"' 
ianatus  recommended  in  forae  of  the  prize  ell^ys  communicated  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1801. ' 

But,  pray,  Mr  Amos,  condefccnd  to  give  fome  reafons  for 
confidering  the  Holcus-lannius  as  bad  herbage  ?  Why  would  you 
have  us  to  rely,  in  every  point,  on  your  mere  iffe  dixit^  when 
fo  many  names,  whom  we  have  been  in  ufe  to  rcfpeft  before 
you  made  your  appearance,  have  recommended  this  plant  ?  Dr« 
Janrifs  Anderfon  fays  of  it,  *  Soft  grafs  (HoIcusJanaius\  upon 
damp  foils,  is  ftill  more  early  than  rye-grafs,  and  forms  a  pafture 
grafs  that  may  |)erhaps  in  fonic  refpefls  be  very  valuable/ 
Ha  Her  alfo  fpeaks  highly  of  this  grafs  as  early  food  for  cattle* 
It  produces  an  abundant  crop,  and  is  well  adapted  for  moid  foils 
and  new  drained  peat  bogs.  And  although  cattle  refufc  its- 
flowering  items,  yet  thefe  being  cut,  the  plants  foon  grow  again^ 
and  make  good  pafture,  particularly  for  ftieep. 

This  leads  us  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  fubjedl:  of  grafles, 
which,  we  confefs,  is  an  important  one.  It  has  been  particu- 
larly confidercd  by  Stillingfleet,  Curtis,  Swaine,  Marfiiall,  Knap^ 
Anderfon  and  others,  who,  in  many  inttances,  diflFer  from  Mr 
Ames,  who  takfs  no  notice  of  ariy  of  them. 

Have  not  the  public  a  right  to  know  upon  what  pretenGons  this 
gentleman  comes  torward  to  teach  them?  Does  he  (late  any 
priAical  experiments  ?  No.  Has  he  fown  any  of  thefe  grafles 
fo  as  they  might  be  eaten  fcparately  by  any  fpecies  of  animals  ? 
No.  Has  he  tried  the  weight  or  valu^,  in  any  fhape,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  even  an  acre  fown  with  any  of  thefe  grafles,  either  green 
or  in  hay  ?  No.  In  (hort,  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  the 
work,  the  author  may  hive  either  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  botany,  or  copied  his  botanical  obfervations^  from 
others ;  and,  with  the  aflillance  of  the  works  of  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned,  may  have  compiled  this  book  in  his  clofet,  giv- 
ing charafters  of  the  grafles  according  to  his  own  caprice. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  from  the  title  of  this  work,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think,  from  fome  hints  dropped,  that  the  original 
defign  of  it  was  no  more  than  to  give  a  botanical  defcription  of 
fome  of  the  gTafl(*s.     The  author  fays, 

*  The  difficulty  of  diflinguifliing  the  grafles  from  one  another,  has 
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so  doubt  proved  one  grand  obilacle  to  their  cultivation.  Many  of 
thofe  plants  are  (o  much  alike,  that  the  mod  diTcerning  botanifts  are  of- 
ten at  a  lofs  to  know  fome  of  them  apart  ;  if  fo,  haw  eafily  may  the 
hufbandman  be  deterred  from  the  arduous  tafk  ?  But,  perhaps,  the 
chief  reafon  has  been,  that  perfons  who  mi^ht  be  expelled  to  collect 
the  feeds,  and  to  make  the  improvements,  have  not  had  the  means  fair« 
ly  put  into  their  hands,  of  maklnjr  the  experiment.  In  order  to  re- 
move that  difficulty,  and  to  enable  ever  hufbandman  to  experiment  for 
hJmfclf,  I  (hall  here,  not  only  give  fpccimens  of  eiirht  forts  of  the  bcft 
natural grq/fes^  but  likewife  fuch  a  briif  defcription  of  thm^  as  will  eom 
able  every  hufbandman  ninth  certainty  to  coUc8  them  ft^arutely.  He  may 
then  fow  them  fingly  on  feparate  brds,  or  plats,  and  graze  them  for  a 
confideraMc  time,  to  determine  their  different  effedls  in  feeding  and  fat- 
tening different  kinds  of  (Vock ;  and  afterwards  join  th'-m  in  different 
combinations  and  proportions,  as  the  refiilt  of  his  experiments  may  dire^U 
Whether  the  method  I  have  adopted  on  this  occafion  may  be  more  fnccefs- 
ful,  mud  be  determined  by  my  readers.  At  all  events,  the  time  I  have 
employed,  the  pains  1  have  taken,  and  the  experce  I  have  been  at,  io 
colle£ling  and  fintjhhig  the  graffcs,  mull  be  evident  to  every  one  of 
them. ' 

We  prefume  the  author  means,  that  it  was  n6  cafy  tafk  td 
acquire  fo  much  of  the  knowledge  of  botany  as  is.difplayed 
in  this  work  ;  for,  what  he  means  by  fifiijhitig  the  grajfes^  wc  do 
not  pretend  to  underftand ;  and  it  is  not  alleged,  as  far  as  wc 
can  difcover,  that  he  collefted  or  fowed  the  feeds  of  any  of  the 
plants  dvffcrihed,  or  made  any  experiment  except  what  he  relates 
in  treating  of  Iheep's  fcfcue,  the  grafs  that  be  himfelf  millook^ 
while  he  pretends  to  h<ive  enabled  *  every  huibaQdman  to  expe« 
rimcnt  for  himfelf.*     He  fays, 

*  In  an  experiment  made  upon  all  the  graffes  recommended  here  (viz. 
the  natural  graffe«)  which  were  each  fown  upon  feparate  beds  or  platf* 
upon  a  likihti(h  dry  foil,  and  grazed  promifcuouHy  with  Hieep,  1  found 
this  grafs  was  ntvcr  fo  clofe  fed  down  as  the  other  feven.  * 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the  plants  in  this  work,  called  ar- 
tificial crafils,  do  not  ftridlly  deferve  the  name  of  grafTes.  Iff 
for  inftcince,  tares  are  to  be  denominated  grafs,  why  may  not 
peas  be  alio  called  grafs  ?  They  fliould,  perhaps,  be  called  green 
crops  for  cattle. 

The  author  has  not  taken  notice  of  a  fingle  artificial  grafs^ 
that  has  not  been  known  to  farmers  in  this  ifland  for  a  great  pe- 
riod of  lime  (except  thofe  he  has  miftaken) ;  and,  as  far  as  wc 
know,  h :  has  thrown  no  new  light  on  the  fubjc£l  of  their  cul- 
ture. He  has,  indeed,  recommended  lucern  for  rich  lightilh 
Foils,  to  more  general  cbfervation  ;  but  he  has  praifcd  many 
phpts  that  others  have  feen  caufe  to  difcommend,  and  that  have 
irv  r  b.-en  generally  cultivated  by  farmers  iu  an/  diftri£l  of 
Great  Britain.  .     ^ 

Befides 
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Befides  clovers  or  trefoils,  tares  are  in  common  ufe»  and 
much  efteemed  as  a  green  crop.  We  here  mean  the  VicUJativa^ 
and  its  varieties,  called  by  this  author  Summer  vetch  :  For, 
as  to  the  Vicia  lathyroidesy  called  by  him  the  Winttt",  or  Wild 
vetch,  it  is  a  mod  diminutive  plant,  that  grows  naturally  on  dry 
barren  banks,  feldom  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  length ; 
and  upon  what  principle  it  is  praifed,  we  cannot  difcern,  unlefs 
the  author  has  miftaken  it  for  fome  other  vetch,  probably  the 
LathyruS'pratenfisy  which  is  recommended  by  Linnxus,  Andcr- 
fon,  Cuitis,  and  Young.  The  Vitia-craccay  a  perennial,  native 
vetch,  of  great  length,  has  been  alfo  much  commended ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  eradicating  it,  prevents  its  being  mentioned  with 
much  approbation  by  us. 

If  the  author  had  meant  to  recommend,  with  efFe£i,  the  other 
lefs  known  artificial  gralVc s  to  the  notice  of  the  grazier  or  farmer, 
he  (hould  have  endeavoured  to  have  fliown,  experimentally,  their 
comparative  advantages  above  other  green  ciops.  In  this,  the 
merit  of  the  work  would  have  confided. 

Several  other  forts  of  green  crops  for  cattle  have  been  men- 
tioned by  different  authors.  Chicory,  Succory  or  Endive,  Ci- 
chorium'tntybusy  for  indance,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  France 
and  Lombardy,  and  is  reputed  to  increafe  both  the  milk  and 
flefl^  of  cattle ;  and  to  be  freely  eaten  by  iheep.  Buck  wheat 
{Polygonum-fagopyrum^  is  alfo  a  common  crop  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  \  and  in  Norfolk  not  unfrequent.  It  is  a  plant 
of  rapid  growth,  and  may  be  fown  fo  late  as  the  end  of  May 
with  fuccefs.  It  is  fometimes  ploughed  in  as  a  manure,  and 
fometimes  mowed  for  fattening  fwine  and  poultry,  and  feeding 
horfes.  The  Romans  had  green  crops  of  Lupines,  of  Cytifus^ 
and  feveral  others  that  have  never  yet  been  tried  in  our  fields* 
As  ground  tires  of  a  repetition  of  the  fame  crop,  nature  points 
out  the  necedity  of  a  change. 

With  refpe&  to  the  natural  grafles,  with  which  the  author  ad* 
vifes  fowing  grounds  intended  for  padure,  he  has  faid  very  little 
new  indeed  ;  nothing  to  induce  any  one  to  alter  the  prefent  fyf- 
tem;  nothing  to  afliire  the  grazier  that,  by  fowing  them,  he 
Ihall  be  enabled  to  keep  one  fourth  more  ftock,  as  repiefented  in 
^hc  title-page,  and  often  repeated  in  the  work.  It  appears  indeed 
reafonable,  that  fome  of  the  bed  of  the  natural  grafles  diould  be 
fown  on  lands  intended  for  padure  ;  apd  many  have  been  enume- 
rated by  different  authors  as  proper  for  that  purpofe.  FarmerSf 
however,  are  dill  left  in  a  great  degree  in  doubt  aoout  them  \  and 
perhaps  may  continue  fo,  till  fome  public- fpirited  perfon  diall  a- 
rife,  who  will  fow  whole  enclofcd  fields  with  natural  grafles  of 
different  forts  feparately,  and  try  their  comparative  merits  witb 
{kill,  judgm^nt^  an(,l  perievexan^fi. 

Evca 
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Even  after  the  comparative  merits  of  the  grafles  are  tried, 
in  as  far  as  regards  good  foilS)  it  will  remain  to  be  inveftigated* 
what  forts  are  adapted  for  forming  the  moil  produ£^ive  and 
beft  crops  on  the  different  forts  of  bad  foils  ;  for  there  are  fome 
good  grafles,  the  Poa-fiexmfa  for  inftance,  that  cannot  exilk  on  % 
rich  foil.  We  are  intormed,  that  Mr  Don,  fuperintendant  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  this  in« 
quiry  ;  and  we  heartily  wifh  him  fuccefs. 

From  Mr  Don  we  learn,  that  he  has  tried  the  Poa-nemoraVvs 
(wood-meaddw-grafs)  on  a  dry  bank,  which  has  been  covered  with 
it  thefe  i^vtxi  years.  It  grows  from  twelve  to  fixteen  inches  in 
height ;  and  he  recommends  it  as  a  good  grafs  for  dry  poor 
gravelly  grounds,  where  rye-grafs  would  not  be  prodtiftive.  It 
makes  a  good  hay  crop  ;  and  is  keenly  eaten  by  horfes,  cows,  and 
iheep,  therefore  good  for  laying  down  fuch  grounds  to  pafturc. 
He  alto  recommends  the  Sejleria-earnleay  Poa^glaucay  and  Poa-alpina^ 
which  grow  on  the  highcft  mountains,  as  proper  grafles  for  poor 
and  expofed  foils.  The  latter  plant,  though  fmall,  continues  freih, 
and  grows  even  in  winter.    The  Seferia  flowers  as  early  as  March. 

The  title  of  the  work  does  not  agree  with  its  contents.  Vt 
bears  to  be  ^  Minutes  in  Agriculture  and  Planting  ; '  but  all  that 
appears  in  the  work  upon  the  fubje£l  of  planting,  is  a  diflertation 
of  three  pages  on  tranfplanting  trees,  preparatory  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  account  of  a  machine  for  tranfplanting  old  trees,  or 
rather  for  carrying  old  trees  that  are  meant  to  be  tranfplanted. 
The  preliminary  dilfcrtation,  in  our  opinion,  is  incorreft  in  many 
inflances,  efpecially  the  remarks,  that  the  laburnum  and  the 
beech  will  bear  to  be  removed  when  grown  to  20  or  25  feet 
high  •,  for  thefe  trees,  particularly  the  laburnum,  we  have  al- 
ways found  to  be  the  mod  difficult  of  any  to  be  tranfplanted, 
when  aged,  with  the  leaft  probability  of  fuccefs.  The  lime-tree 
is,  indeed,  almoft  the  only  one  that  ought  to  be  attempted  to  be 
removed  at  an  advanced  age.  Large  elms  and  willotvs,  we  have 
heard,  have  been  alfo  oft-times  tranfplanted  fuccefsfully.  But  it  is 
a  fact  well  known,  that  we  come  fooner  to  our  purpofc  of  fliadc 
or  Ihelter,  by  planting  the  quick  growing  tiees  and  Ihiubs  when 
young,  than  by  tranfplanting  large  trees.  Even  if  particular 
kinds  are  wanted,  the  young  and  healthy  plant  will  foon  overtake 
the  old  tranfplanted  tree. 

As  to  the  Tree  Tranfplantcr,  it  feems  in  every  refpefl  unwor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  farmers  ;  but  we  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  Emperor  of  France,  who,  perhaps  imitating  hi* 
grand  predecttlbr  Lewis  the  XIV.,  may  require  that  an  extenfivc 
moor  flrall  be  inlbmtly  converted  into  another  fuch  elegant  park 
as  Verlailics;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  that  trees  a  hundred  vcar* 

'   old 
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old  fhall  be  removed  by  the  machines  of  this  fepond  Le  Notre 
from  the  diftance  of  hundreds  of  miles>  by  the  ailiilance  of  thou* 
fands  of  men  and  horfcs. 

If  large  trees  muft  be  tranfplanted  and  carried  to  a  diftancCy 
with  perfons  of  moderation,  carts  will  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  and 
Mr  Mai  (ha  11,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  planting,  recomnaends 
to  preft-rve  the  roots  of  trees  to  be  tranfpUnted,  aar  more  wor- 
thy of  attention,  than  carrying  lumps  of  earth  attached  to  them. 

The  othf  r  m^cchines  mentioned,  in  our  humble  opimpti,  do  not 
merit  any  particular  notice^  nor  do  we  think  them  calculated  to 
produce  any  benefit  to  agriculturiits. 

The  couch-grafs-drag  machine,-  by  which  the  author  propbfes 
to  clean  land  of  couch  grafs  roots,  without  ploughing  or  I'umnier- 
fallowing^  we  cannot  conceive  poflible  to  anfwer  the  purpofe; 
and  the  couch-grafs-rake  fecms  to  do  no  more  than  what  harrows 
can  accompli (li.  .  , 

The  ScufHe  for  cleaning  lands  incumbered  with  bean  or  pea 
ftubble,  previous  to  the  ground's  being  fown  with  whrat,  and  for 
deftroying  weeds  upon  fallows,  where  ploughing  might  be  inju^ 
rious,  fecms  fuperfluous  •,  for  ploughing  or  harrowing^  we  appre- 
hend, will  in  general  ferve  every  fuch  purpofe,  s^s  there  would 
be  a  multiplicity  of  implements,  were  all  ufed  that  are  invent- 
ed. 

The  next  machine  dcfcribed  is  a  fpike  and  plain  roller  in  one 
frame,  which  niay  be  ufed  together,  or  feparately,  and  is  called 
the  Compound  Roller.  ,      . 

Then  follows  a  Sward-dreffer,  for  levelling  molehills  on  pafc 
ture  grounds,  and  for  tearing  up  mofs  or  fog-  It  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  Iiarrow,  and  drawn  by  two  horfes. 

The  lail  machine  is  the  Thiltle-cutter,  defigned  for  cutting  the 
thillles  on  pafture  field?.  It  confifts  of  four  fcythes,  is  drawn 
by  one  horfe,  and  faid  to  cut  twenty  acres  a  d-ay.  We 
lire  of  opinion,  that  thiftles  and  ragworts  may,  in  general,  by 
farmers  who  keep  their  lands  tolerably  clean,  be  cut  down  by 
the  coniRion  fey  the.  And  although  the  field  or  horfe- thiftle, 
which  is  the  molt  troublefome  of  the  kin.i,  is  a  perennial  plant, 
yet,  if  frequently  cut  down  near  the  root,  may,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  larger  weeds,  with  a  little  perfcverdnce,  be  certainly 
extirpatcxi. 

The  drlcription  of  each  of  thefe  machines  is  accompanied  with 
an  clcg.mt  engraving  by  Howlett. 

The  langingc  of  this  work  is  frequently  inflai:ed  ;  and  fo 
great  an  aircclallon  is  ihown  for  the  ufc  o;  Icirned  xvords,  as 
Ibmctimes  may  extort  a  fmile.  As,  for  infia-.ice,  (to*^e  "is  a 
Creek  word  not  in  common  ufe,  an      mi  t:  e  p.\iVage   wherein 

it 
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it  is  ufed  by  Mr  Amos,  would  have  -been  better  fupplied  by 
the  home-learnt  word  *  affeftion.  *  In  defcribing  fugar,  the 
following  high-founding  apoftrophe  is  introduced  :  •  Great  God 
of  juftice  and  wifdom,  grant  that  this  luxury  may  in  thy 
good  time  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  free  men,  and  may 
thence  give  happinefs  to  the  labourer,  as  well  as  to  the  merchant 
and  confumer.  * 

The  fcfen  natural  grafles  recommended,  together  with  the 
Ffpuca  dtirtttjcula^  miltaken  for  the  iheep^s  fcfcue  grafs,  and 
alfo  two  graflis  not  approved  of  by  the  author,  viz.  couch 
grafs  and  foft  grafs,  are  illuftrated  by  fpecimens  in  the  nature  of 
a  hortits  ftccin  ;  and  the  fix  firft  of  them  are  repeated  in  elegant, 
coloured  prints  engraven  by  Barnard.  We  remark,  that  it  is  in- 
explicable why  the  whole  grafles,  artificial  and  natural,  praifed  in 
the  book,  are  not  exhibited ;  and  more  fo,  that  feme  grafles 
ihould  be  doubly  obtruded  to  our  notice. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  work  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  farmer, — on  account  of  the  very  high  price  he  muft  pay  fot 
it;  but  though  the  prints  and  decorations,  no  doubt,  enhance 
the  price  much  beyond  the  extent  of  folid  information  com* 
municated,  yet  the  author  fhonld  have  remembered,  that  the  va- 
lue of  fuch  a  book  is  to  be  eflimated  from  its  intrinfic  ufeful- 
ncfs,  and  not  from  its  extrinfic  decorations :  For 
What  ib  a  butterfly  At  beil  ? 
What !  but  a  caterpillar  dreft. 

S. 


Ohfcrvattons  on  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  with 
a  Vte*w  of  the  Caujes  and  probable  Confequences  of  Emigration. 
By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Longman  &  Co.  London.  Conllable 
Sc  Co.  Edinburgh. 

For  feveral  years  part,  the  fubjeft  of  emigration  has  agitated 
the  public  mind,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  every  perfon 
connected  with  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  fuch  a  degree,  as 
to  occafion  fome  legillative  regulations,  which  probably  were  un- 
neceflary,  bat  at  any  rate  interfered  with  the  natural  liberty  of 
thofe  upon  whom  they  were  meant  to  operate.  Under  thcfc 
circumiiances,  we  are  glad  to  fee  the  fabje£i  inveftigated,  and 
its  bearings  and  confequences  afcertained  by  a  perfon  poflcflcd 
of  fuch  eminent  abilities  as  confefledly  belong  to  Lord  Selkirk ; 
and  are  highly  gratified  by  the  accurate  and  ingenious  pidture  of 
the  former  and  prefent  (late  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  now 
prefented  to  us  by  his  LordQiip. 

It 
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It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Selkirk,  in  the  year  iSoj*  fonned 
a  fettlement  on  the  ifland  of  Prince  Edward,  in  the  Gulph  of 
St  Lawrence,  near  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  that  he  car« 
Tied  out  from  the  wedern  Highland  di(tri£^s,  above  eight  hun- 
dred perfons  of  all  ages,  who  prevtoufly  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  The  mifreprefentations  gene« 
rally  circulated  concerning  his  Lordfhip's  motives  in  making  tbii 
fettlement,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that 
be  was  accufed  of  attempting  to  drain  the  Highlands  of  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  their  population,  and  of  a£ling  under  the  force 
of  political  opinions,  inconfiftent  with  the  profperity  of  his  na* 
five  country.  Thofe  who  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
Lord  Selkirk,  laughed  at  fuch  accu  Cations,  becaufe  they  were 
fatisfied  that  whatever  might  be  his  Lordihip's  opinion  of  men 
and  meafures,  none  entertained  fentiments  more  liberal  or  juft 
on  every  fubjc£l  connedled  with  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  none  whofe  private  character  and  condu£t  could  bear  a  more 
flridl  and  fevere  fcrutiny.  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
l)is  Lordfhip,  may  have  their  doubts  removed  by  a  perufal  of 
the  prefent  publication. 

Lord  Selkirk,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ilate  of  the  Highlands ;  where,  to  a  fpeculativc 
mind,  a  very  extenfive  field  of  inquiry  was  opened.  The  intro- 
dudlion  of  fheep  farming  had  recently  taken  place,  and  the  in- 
habitants had  (hewn  their  marked  averfion  to  that  new  and  im- 
proved  fyilem  of  hulbandry.  The  ftyle  of  living  had  experi- 
enced a  conilderable  change,  and  the  Lowland  manners  and 
praftices  were  making  rapid  advances  among  the  Highland  gen- 
try. Their  expences  became  greater  as  the  value  of  money  de* 
creafed,  and  it  was  neceffary  to  turn  their  eitates  to  the  belt  ac- 
count, fo  as  they  might  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  rank  in  which 
they  were  placed.  From  the  firm  meafures  taken  to  fupprefs  the 
Rofsfhire  riots  in  1792,  the  Highlanders  had  fagacity  fufficient 
to  difcern,  that  the  profpe£t  of  remaining  long  in  their  old 
poiTefliions  was  very  uncertain,  from  their  total  inability  to 
offer  an  equal  rent  with  their  competitors.  Emigration  was 
the  refource  which  they  preferred.  ^J'his  proceeded  to  a  ve- 
ry great  extent ;  and,  ere  long,  the  Highland  proprietors  (e* 
fpecially  thofe  who  were  leaft  in  the  habit  of  refiding  on  thcif 
properties)  became  panic-itruck,  and  were  alarmed,  left  their 
edates  ihould  become  tenantlefs  and  wafte.  The  few  to 
whofe  care  the  bulinefs  of  that  numerous  body,  the  Highland 
Society,  was  at  the  time  committed,  fuggefled  the  propri- 
ety of  endeavouring  to  obtain  fome  a£l  of  the  Legiflature  to 
put  a  Hop  to  emigration.     On  mature  deliberation,  they  found 

that 
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this  wa^  impoflible  ;  and  they  betook  themfelves  to  the  plan 
mpoHng  fuch  regulations  refpefling  the  tranfportation  of  emi- 
its,  as  neceflarily  would  deter  the  emigrant  traders  from  freight- 
veflels  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  oflF  the  people.  Had  the 
bland  Society  confulted  fuch  Highland  propi^ietors  as  are  in  the 
t  of  redding  on  their  eftates,  they  would  have  found  them 
'  ready  to  part  with  their  fuperfluous  population,  although,  iii 
y  inflances,  humanity  would  not  permit  them  to  turn  theni 
ft.  To  fhew  that  emigration  mull  neceflarily  increafe,  in  pro- 
ion  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands,  and  that  it  is  of 
t  confequence  to  divert  the  tide  from  the  United  States  of  A- 
ica  to  our  own  territory,  are  the  objeds  of  Lord  Selkirk's  pub- 
ion.  The  latter  objed,  we  are  told  in  the  introdu£iion,  was 
ight  into  the  notice  of  Government,  with  the  view  that  efta- 
iments  might  be  formed  of  Highland  emigrants,  in  our  own 
itory,  and  at  the  public  expence.  His  Lordfhip's  propofals» 
'ever,  not  having  been  favourably  received,  he  refoWed,  at  his 
i  rifk,  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  having  purchafed  a  tradi  of 
Is  in  the  ifland  of  Prince  Edward,  he  applied  himfclf  to  the 
cult  talk  of  diverting  thofe,  who  were  about  to  emigrate^ 
1  the  United  States,  to  our  own  colonies ;  and  he  has  fue- 
led. 

L  very  toncife  ftyle  of  reafoniitg  has  been  adopted  in  this  pub^ 
:ion.  Lord  Selkirk  has  traced  the  changes  which  have  takeil 
e  fince  the  feudal  times,  in  a  clear,  and,  to  us,  a  very  fatisfac- 
manner.  In  the  Firft  chapter,  a  fuccin<^  account  of  the  ftate 
he  Highlands  in  former  times,  in  regard  to  the  connexion  of 
chieftains  with  their  tenants,  is  given.  The  value  of  an  e- 
:  in  thofe  times,  was  reckoned  from  the  nilmber  of  men  the 
irietor  could  call  out.  Agriculture  was  but  a  fecondary  con- 
ation, and,  confcquently,  the  extent  of  land  in  tillage  was 
J,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  management  of  it  but  fliort. 
courfe,  when  not  engaged  in  warfare,  the  people  were  idle, 
whole  policy  of  the  Highland  gentry  confided  in  retaining 
afFeftions  of  their  numerous  tenantry  ^  and  while  they  wiflied 
>e  independent,  they  daxed  not  raife  their  rents.  A  fudden 
ige  of  policy  took  place  after  the  rebellion  in  1 745.  Their  nu- 
3us  followers  were  no  longer  of  ufe  to  the  chieftains,  either 
lefcnce  or  plunder.  By  degrees,  the  attachment  of  the  gentry 
le  people,  and  of  the  people  to  the  gentry,  diminiihed  \  and 
initances  can  now  be  adduced  of  chieftains  retaining  any 
t  number  of  the  ancient  adherents  of  their  families,  unlefti 
ipted  thereto  by  vanity.  The  confequence  of  this  change  in 
population,  through  the  prevalence  of  pafturage,  (beep- 
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farming  and  engrolTing  of  farms,  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  Third 
chapter.  It  is  there  (hewn,  that,  in  confldering  the  ftatc  of  the 
Highlands  in  regard  to  population,  the  fure  way  is  to  inquirCi 
not  how  many  people  the  produce  of  the  country  will  feed» 
but  to  how  many  employment  can  be  afforded.  Wnen  we  con- 
fider,  farther,  that  the  greateft  of  all  wants  to  a  populous  coun- 
try, the  want  of  fuel,  neceflarily  prevents  any  afylum  for  ma- 
nufa£turing  indudry  being  eftablilhed  in  the  Highlands,  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  fudden  appearance  of  a  great  furplus  in  the 
population,  the  condition  of  the  country  being  fb  fuddenly 
changed, 

*  It  hae  often  happened, '  fays  Lord  Selkirk,  *  that  thirty  or  forty 
families  have  been  dirpofTeffed  all  at  once,  to  make  way  for  a  great 
fheep^farm  : — and  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  preceding  details  wiS 
eafily  underftand  the  dilemma  to  which  every  one  of  thefe  people  muft 
be  reduced.  The  comitry  affords  no  means  of  living  without  a  poflef- 
fion  of  land :  and  how  is  that  to  be  procured  ?  The  farms  that  are  not 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  graziers,  are  all  full  of  inhabitants,  them- 
felves  perhaps  in  dread  of  the  fame  fate,  and,  at  any  rate,  too  crowded 
to  make  room  for  him.  Should  he,  in  fpite  of  ev^ry  difficulty,  refolvt 
to  earn  his  bread  as  a  labourer,  he  can  expe£^  no  employment  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood, where  every  fpot  is  occupied  by  many  naore  people  than  are 
neceffary  for  its  own  work  ;  and  if  any  cafual  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment occur,  it  is  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon.  Let  bit  induftri- 
ous  difpofitions  be  ever  fo  great,  he  muil,  in  the  total  want  of  manu- 
facturing employment  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  quit  his  native  fpot  f 
and,  if  he  do  not  leave  the  kingdom  altogether,  muft  refort  to  fome  of 
thofe  fituations  where  the  increafmg  demand  for  labour  a£Ford8  a  proC* 
peft  of  employment. '     p.  45.-6. 

*  To  the  difpofreflcd  tenantry,  as  well  as  to  the  cotters,  who  by  the 
fame  progrcfs  of  things  are  deprived  of  their  iituation  and  livelihoody 
two  different  refources  prefent  themfclves.  They  know  that  in  the 
Low  Country  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  manufa^uring  towns^ 
labour  will  procure  them  good  wages ;  they  know  likewife  that  in  A- 
merica,  the  wages  of  labour  are  ftill  higher,  and  that  from  the  mode- 
Fate  price  of  land  they  may  expedl  to  obtain  not  only  the  pofieflion  of 
a  farm,  but  an  abfolute  property. 

*  Of  thefe  alternatives,  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, mud  admit  that  emigration  is  by  far  the  mod  likely  to  fuit  the  in- 
clination and  habits  of  the  Highlanders.  It  requires  a  great  moment- 
ary effort  ;  but  holds  out  a  fpeedy  profpe6t  of  a  fituation  and  mode  of 
life  fimilar  to  that  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  Accuftomed  to 
poifefs  land,  to  derive  from  it  all  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  they  natur- 
ally confider  it  as  indifp  en  fable,  and  can  form  no  idea  of  happioefs  with- 
out fuch  a  pofTcfTion.  No  profpedl  of  an  accommodation  of  this  kind 
can  enter  into  the  views  of  any  one  who  feeki  for  employment  as  a  day-- 
labourer, dill  lefs  of  thofe  who  refort  to  a  manufaduring  town.'  p*  47>8. 
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The  Fifth  c)iat)ter  treats  of  the  political  effc£ls  of  emi^tion* 
rhe  circtlmftances  which  formerly  rendered  the  Hi|^hlands  a 
Durfery  of  foldiers,  are  (howD  not  now  to  exift,  and  that  the 
lofs  of  this  national  advantage  does  not  depend  on  emigration. 
The  tenantry  having  become  independent^  as  much  as  the  ten- 
antry in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  their  habits  have  been 
changed.  They  can  now  derive  no  advantage  by  fending  their 
Tons  into  the  army  :  their  farms  will  not  be  rendered  more  fe<^ 
cure  to  them,  nor  will  their  rents  not  be  raifed,  by  their  bribing 
their  landlords  with  a  few  recruits.  Some  few  popular  char-^c- 
ters  may  yet  be  able  to  raife  a  few  men  for  their  friends,  but 
danniih  attachment^  on  which  recruiting  formerly  depended,  is 
Dot  to  be  found;  and  we  cannot  therefore  look  for  its  influence.- 

The  Sixth  chapter  proves,  that  the  emigration  of  the  High- 
landers is  intimately  connected  with  the  progrefs  of  national 
profperity,  and  not  detrimental  to  manufadures  nor  agriculture. 
Were  the  people  who  emigrated,  induftrioas  workmen,  their 
emigrating  might  readily  be  allowed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
country.  But  as  they  arc  dircftly  the  reverfe,  the  eiFeds  of 
their  leaving  the  country  arc  alfo  the  reverfe.  Although  the 
population  may  be  diminiihed  for  a  time  in  fome  di(lri£is,  yet 
:he  general  population  of  the  kingdom  will  not  be  fpund  affe£):- 
jd.  It  is  an  important  facl,  that  on  fome  of  thofc  (heep  farms 
which  were  firft  eftablifhed,  there  are  more  inhabitants  than 
there  were  before  the  introduftion  of  ftieep.  In  thefe,  we  hav^ 
m  inftance  of  the  increafc  of  population  proceeding  with  the 
IncreaGng  produftivenefs  of  the  foil.  And  when  we  con'ider^ 
for  a  moment,  that  the  increafing  quantity  of  wool  which  is  an- 
nually exported  from  the  Highlands,  mud  require  a  propor- 
tional increafe  in  the  number  of  hands  for  manufa£i:uring  it^ 
the  meUncholy  forebodings  of  the  depopulation  of  the  coun<* 
(ry  will  vani(h.  How  much  better  is  it  for  the  country  to  en« 
creafe  its  marketable  produAions,  by  indulging  the  people  in  their 
inclination  to  go  either  to  America,  or  feek  employment  in 
the  manufacturing  di(lTi£ls  at  home,  than  to  place  an  everlafling 
bar  to  improvement,  by  fubdividing  the  land  into  minute  por^ 
tions,  and  encouraging  floth  and  immorality)  by  permitting  the 
illicit  diftillation  of  fpirits  ! 

The  abfurdiiy  of  Highland  proprietors  crying  out  againft  emi- 
gration, when  it  is  evidently  their  own  handywork,  is  forcibly 
pointed  out. 

Chapter  Seventh  treats  of  the  means  that  have  been  propofed 
for  prcferving  the  population  of  the  Highlands,  fuch  as  the  im- 
provement of  wafte  lands,  fiOieries,  manufa£^ures.  Thefci  it  it 
(hewn,  cannot  obviate  the  ncceflity  of  emigration. 
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The  tenantry,  in  alnrioft  every  inftance,  will  emigrate^  rather 
than  degrade  themfelves  by  defcending  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  wade.     The  poor  miferable  cotters  are  the  only  de- 
fcription  of  people   who  can  be   got  to  fettle  on  thefe  lands. 
But  as  foan  as  they  have  improved   fb   much   as  is  fufficient 
for   the    maintenance   of    their  families,   their  half- formed  ha- 
bits of  indudry  relax  into  indolence  :   and,  in  all  probability, 
whea  they  have  improved  as  much  wafle  land  as  will  form  a 
good  farm,  the  proprietor  may  remove  them  to  make  room  for 
fome  man  of  capital,  and  then  their  condition  becomes  worfe  than 
before.     With  refpcdl  to  the  fiOicries,  we  have  fome  important 
obfervations.     Without  detailing  them,  we  (hall  be  content  with 
obferving,  that  we  trull  they  will  be  noticed  by  thofe  who  are 
interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  fifhcries.     We  cannot,  however, 
leave  this  fubje£l  without  tranfcribing  the  account  oi  the  village 
caablifhed  by  Mr  M*Lachlan. 

*  it  is  with  pleafure  I  karn'  (fays  his  Lordfliip)  *  that  thcpradicabiUty 
of  this  fuggcllion  has  been  afcertainedby  experimental  proof  io  a  villageoa 
Loch  Fyne,e(lahliniedbyMr  Maclachlanof  Maclachlan.  That  gentleman, 
finding  himfelf  a  nunaber  of  years  ago  under  a  neceillty  of  thinning  the 
population  on  feveral  of  his  farms,  feleCted  ten  or  twelve  families  of  the 
pooreft  cotters, — men,  however,  whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  of  labo- 
rious exertion.     Thefe  he  fixed  in  a  dtuation  on  the  fhore,  whefe^be 
furnifhed  them  with  two  fubftantial  Bfhing  boats  of  the  beft  conltrudioo* 
with  all  their  apparatus,  on  condition  that  their  coft  (hould  be  repaid  to 
him  from  the  produce  of  their  induftry.     Anxiety  to  difcharge  their 
debt  Simulated  thefe  men  to  exertion,  and  a  feafon  or  two  of  fuccefs- 
ful  fifhing  left  them  free  proprietors  of  the  boats  they  had  been  furnifh- 
ed with.     The  proprietor  TV'as  fenfrble  that,  from  the  habits  of  thefe 
people,  they  would  think  it  impoiHble  to  live  without  fome  land  ;  and 
that,  in  fa6l,  from  the  want  of  markets  for  purchafing  provlfioot,  fuch, 
an  accommodation  was  to  a  certain  degree  indifpenfable  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  country.     He  therefore  laid  out  a  part  of  a  farm  for  them, 
and,  to  avoid  difheartening  them,  allowed  them  to  pofTefs  it  for  a  year 
or  two  at  an  inadequate  rent.     By  degrees,  however,  he  raifed  it'to  ittf 
full  value,  fo  that  the  pofleffors  cannot  truil  to  the  land  for  their  fop* 
port,  having  no  means  to  pay  their  rent  unltfs  they  are  induftrioas  irf 
their  fifhing.     Oiher  inhabitants  have  likewife  been  brought  to  the  vil'^ 
lage,  and  the  original  portions  of  land  fubdivided,  fo  at  to  becoaae  to 
every  individual  a  mere  accommodation,  and  an  objedl  entirely  fubordt* 
nate.     When  the  further  progrefs  of  the  country  towards  a  comimeiciai 
flate  leads  to  the  ellablifhment  of  markets  for  provifions,  thefe  people» 
being  already  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  advancement,  may  be  entire- 
ly deprived  of  land  without  any  fear  of  their  being  difconcerted  by  cbe 
rhange.     The  fuccefs  of  the  firft  fifhermen  has  been  fuch,  that  they 
'tqve  A^^ed  out  a  number  of  additional  boatS|  of  the  beft  conftrudiooy 
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at  their  own  charge ;  and  fereral  of  them  have  accatnalated  confiderable 
fams  of  money. '     p.  101. -103. 

The  natural  difadvantages  of  the  Highlands,  feem  to  exclude 
every  profpeft  of  the  eftablHhmcnt  of  manufaflures.  We  ean 
only  look  for  them  on  fome  parts  of  the  coait,  and  there  oa 
a  fmali  fcale.  The  eilabliihment  of  mahufadiures.  Lord  Sel- 
kirk obferves,  might  affe£l  the  migration  of  thofe  claiTes  who 
now  wiQi  employment  in  the  old  eftabliflied  feat  of  induftry; 
but  to  the  fmaU  tenants,  the  fame  obje&ions  which  occur  againft 
a  manufaflory  in  the  fouth,  would  apply  equally  to  a  (imilar 
employment  m  a  fituation  a  little  nearer  home.  Therq  is  no 
probability,  therefore,  that  fuch  eftablinvments  cou4d  have  any 
effefl  on  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  go  to  America. 

In  chapter  Eighth,  emigration  is  (hewn  to  have  no  permanentef* 
kOt  on  population;  that  legal  reilri£lions  on  emigration  are  not  on- 
ly ufelefs,  but,  from -the  difcontents  which  prevail  in  theHighlands, 
dangerous.  Thefe  difcontents  have  of  late  increafed>  in  no  fmali 
degree,  from  the  violent  meafures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Excife  to  (lop  illegal  diftillation.  Poor  people,  whofe  all  did 
not  exceed  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  have  been  fined  400I.,  and  are 
left  (larving  in  jail.  Some  meafures,  we  underftand,  are  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Government  the  hard* 
fliips  which  the  Weflern  Highlands  endure  from  the  prefent  ftatt 
of  the  Excife  laws.  *  ^        .. 

In  chapter  Ninth,  the  prejudices  of  the  Highland  proprietors,  and 
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*  We  are  happy,  however,  to  have  it  In  our  power  to  obfervc,  that» 
in  fome  diftridts,  difcontent  is  difappearing.  A  few  native  Highlanders 
are  beginning  to  adopt  a  better  fyftem  of  agriculture ;  and  fonne  have 
confiderable  flocks  of  (heep.  One  inilance,  we  cannot  help  recording; 
as  it  holds  out  the  agreeable  profpe^,  that  by  the  time  the  riiing  genc^ 
ration  of  Highlanders  are  able  to  undertake  the  mangement  of  farm% 
ihey  will  have  loft  the  prejudices  which,  in  their  early  age,  they  have  iijilv 
bibed,  from  feeing  their  own  friends  profit in;^  by  condu^  wh.ch  they 
were  taught  to  confider  as  madnefs.  A  Highland  farmer  in  the  north» 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  landlord  to  fow  a  very  fmali  corner  of  a 
field  deftined  for  potatoes,  with  turnips.  He  found  that  the  produce 
was  fo  beneficial  to  him,  that  the  next  year  he  fowed  three  acres 
in  drills.  On  a  moderate  calculation,  he  himfelf  found  that  between 
faving  and  diredl  profit,  thefe  three  acres  had  given  him  above  30L 
When  his  landlord  a(ked  him  how  he  liked  turnips  after  this  trial,  he 
firft  gave  moft  fincere  and  hearty  thanks ;  and  then  faid,  that  were  he 
04f4Ttd  the  highcft  premium  ever  given  for  agricultural  improvement,  he 
would  not  relinquifh  the  culture  of  turnips.  He  has  this  feafon  about 
d^ht  acres  of  them,  and  a  few  of  his  neighbours  fmali  patches*. 
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the  miftakes  from  which  they  have  arifen,  are  pointed  out.    The 
cr^ri'iiK^  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  the  Emigration  Bill,  are 
examined  in  chapter  loth.     Thefe,  with  the  two  laft,  which  (hew 
the  importnnce  of  emigration  to  our  colonies,  and  the  means  of 
ir.ijucing  emigrants  to  go  to  them,  inftead  of  the  United  States, 
and  detail  the  proceedings  and  fuccefs  of  Lord  Selkirk  in  his  un- 
dertaking, are  highly  interefting.     But  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  indulge  ourifelves,  by  offering  an  abridgement  of  them  to 
our  readers.    To  every  one,  whether  connected  or  not  with  the 
Highlands,  who  delights  to  watch  over  the  improvement  of  his 
country,  this  performance  will  be  interefting,     The  modefty  wluch 
charaderizes  it,  refie£ts  as  much  credit  on  its  noble  author,  as  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  treated  his  fubjeft ;  and  we  hope  that 
every  Highland  proprietor  will  perufe  this  work  \  not  that  we 
wifh  it  to  have  the  effeft  of  inducing  them  to  drive  their  tenant- 
ry from  their  eftates,  but  of  perfuading  them  to  adc^t  prudent 
m  afures  in  the  management  of  their  properties,  that  the  peo- 
ple may  have  time  to  prepare,  and  may  leave  them  without  (hew* 
ing  any  difcontent.     When  all  things  are  confidered,  it  is  but 
common  juftice  to  give  the  Highlanders  notice  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore their  removal,  for  two  reafons  efpecially :  firft,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  refleft  on  what  courfe  they  are  to  purfue,  and  to 
prepare  for  commencing  a  new  mode  of  life, — for  leaving  idlenefsi 
and  entering  on  a  life  of  induftry. 

Upon  the  whole,  every  meafure  tending  to  retard  emigration, 
tmlefs  c.ilculated  to  procure  employment  and  maintenance  to  the 
people,  mufl  be  chara£lerizcd  as  abfurd  and  impolitical.  It  rarely 
happens,  that  thofe  comfortably  (ituated  at  home  are  difpofed  to 
emigrate ;  therefore,  to  impede  the  removal  of  fuch  as  are  not 
comfortably  fituated,  or  who  cannot  find  employment,  feems  a 
meafure  equally  foolifh  and  dangerous  as  corking  up  the  human 
body  would  be.  The  political  body  (lands  in  need  of  evacuations 
as  well  as  the  human  ;  and  reftriftions  on  either,  necelTarily  pro- 
dupe  the  like  fatal  and  difagreeable  confequences. 
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The  com  crops,  particularly  that  of  wheat,  were  in  a  critical  ftate 
when  our  laft  Number  went  to  prefs  ;  but  fine  ripening  weather  having 
followed,  the  whole  were  fafely  harveJled  ;  and,  from  the  returns  tranC 
mitted  to  us,  it  appears  that  the  general  amount  of  the  produce  of  thig 
year  may  be  eftimated  as  fully  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  average. 
We  are  not,  however,  from  this  to  fuppofe,  that  the  produce  will  ex- 
ceed what  is  required  for  anfwering  the  demand,  or,  in  other  words* 
that,  after  fupplying  home  confumption,  a  certain  quantity  will  remain 
for  exportation.  So  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  we  have  our  doubts 
whether  the  crop,  good  as  it  is,  will  be  fufficient  for  feeding  oar  own 
people.  Population  has  increafed  confiderably  ;  the\inprodu6^ive  hands, 
who  muft  be  fed  at  a  greater  cotl  than  if  they  fupported  themfelvea, 
are  fo  numerous,  and  luxury  has  advanced  with  fuch  rapid  ftrides  among 
every  clafs,  that  perhaps  double  the  quantity  of  grain  is  now  required 
to  fatisfy  the  demand  than  was  necefrary  thirty  years  ago.  Whether 
we  are  prccifely  right  or  not  in  this  general  conclufion,  is  a  matter  of 
fmall  importance.  It  is  fulHcient  for  our  argument,  that  the  confump- 
tion of  the  country  is  much  augmented,  when  compared  with  that  of 
former  years. 

What  wc  have  ftated  with  regard  to  grain,  is  ftill  more  applicable  to 
butcher-meat,  an  article  now  in  common  ufe  amongft  all  defcriptions  of 
people.  The  breed  of  cattle  and  fheep  is  undoubtedly  much  improv- 
ed ;  the  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding  them  is  equafiy  meliorated  ;  and 
yet  the  markets,  except  at  fome  particular  periods,  rarely  exp)erience 
an  over-iupply-  The  only  legitimate  iiifei*ence  from  thefe  prcmifes  is 
the  one  already  made,  namely,  that  the  demand,  owing  to  ihe  circum- 
Hanccs  CDudefcended  upon,  is  of  late  materially  increafed. 

The  markets  for  fann-produce,  till  lately,  were  tolerably  fteady,  and 
even  at  this  time  have  not  dropped  much.  Of  wheaj,  a  full  fupply 
lias  been  thralhed  out  in  ever)-  dillricl,  which,  joined  to  the  ttore  of 
imported  foreign  grain  on  hand,  has  rather  occaiioned  a  temporary  glut- 
The  quality  of  wheat,  this  feafon,  is  more  variable  than  in  the  two 
preceding  years.  Some  of  it  is  mildewed  ;  many  fields  were  lodged 
by  the  rains  of  July  ;  but,  from  being  univerfally  well  ripened  and  har- 
veiled,  the  prodnce,  when  mealed,  is  healthy  and  nutritious,  and  not 
defective  in  quantity.  The  otlier  grains  are  equally  found  ;  and  inftan- 
ces,  of  a  greater  return  from  oats  than  ever  known,  are  numerous.  The 
butcher  market  is  rather  lower  than  in  the  preceding  quarter,  though 
?ean  llock  are  fully  as  high  as  iail  year.  Ewes  of  good  quality  are  fe- 
veral  Ihillings  per  head  dearer  ;  and  the  demand  for  the  improved  breeds 
iias  been  greater  than  ufual. 

Kk  4  A 
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A  general  rife  of  harveft  wages  took  place  this  feaibn  in  every  dif- 
tri£l ;  and,  on  fome  farms,  more  money  was  expended  in  cutting  the 
crop  than  formerly  was  paid  to  the  landlord  under  the  name  of  rent 
The  weather,  however,  being  excellent,  the  rife  was  lefs  felt  than  ne- 
cefTarily  would  have  happened  under  different  circumftances.  Oppostu- 
nity  was  allowed  for  executing  operations  in  the  mod  perfe6l  manner ; 
and  few  days  of  idlenefs  intervened  betwixt  the  commencement  and  con- 
clufion  of  harveft  work. 

Turnips,  which  at  one  time  were  expe<^ed  to  be  a  heavy  crop,  have 
latterly  fuftamed  much  injury  from  the  fevere  drought  of  autumn,  and  will 
now  prove,  in  general  cafes,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  what  was  looked 
for.  It  is  believed  they  will  be  lefs  able  to  withftand  froft  when  fo  much 
mildewed,  than  if  they  had  remained  healthy  and  vigorous.  Potatoes 
alfo  fufFered  in  many  places,  though,  on  the  whole,  this  efculent  is  fuf- 
ficiently  plentiful,  and,  in  almoft  ever}'  cafe,  of  excellent  quality. 

We  noticed  in  our  lad  Number,  that  the  Publifhers  of  this  work,  in 
imitation  of  the  laudable  example  fet  tliem  by  Sir  Qeorge  Stewart 
^lackenzie  of  Coul,  Baronet,  had  authorifed  us  to  offer  a  premium  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  bed  efTay  on  the  Culture  of  Wheat ;  and  with 
pleafure  we  now  intimate,  that  Sir  George  rcquefts  us  to  offer  a 
gold  medal  of  Ten  Guineas  value,  or  that  fum  in  money,  to  the  author 
of  the  bed  eflay  on  the  following  important  quedion — important  it  cer- 
tainly is  to  Highland  proprietors,  and  every  one  who  wifhes  to  fettle  in 
thefe  cliilrI6ls. 

*  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  encouragement  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  a  South-country  farmer  who  fettles  in  the  Highlands, 
and  undertakes  to  manage  the  premifes  in  a  hud>andman-like  manner,  or, 
more  particularly,  according  to  foil,  climate,  and  other  local  circum- 
danccs  ;  it  being  underftood  that  the  land  is  prefently  in  the  hands  of 
fniall  poircfTors,  and,  confcqucntly,  in  bad  condition  ? ' 

While  we  hcflow  our  mite  of  praife  on  the  aftive  exertions  of  the 
worthy  Baronet  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  countr}',  and  re- 
commend the  important  queftion  adduced  by  him  to  the  confideration 
of  our  friends,  we  canriot  avoid  noticing  tli:it  many  fubjedls  are  em- 
brac'-d  tlierein,  which  will  require  the  mod  ferious  and  deliberate  invef- 
lipl-atioii.  Security  of  poflefTion  to  the  tenant,  and  comfortable  accom- 
modation, nre  at  llrll  fight  iieceffary  ;  but  the  prcdations  and  obliga- 
tions which  he  ought  to  come  under,  are  not  fo  evident  :  and,  in 
fact,  on'iht  to  be  recrnlated  bv  local  circumllanccs.  As,  for  indance* 
vv'hcther  fie  {--.oiild  be  bound  to  enclofe  and  improve  moorifh  idlk  ? — to 
lime  a  cert-in  quantity  thereof,  or  be  fubjedled  to  any  fet  of  reftfiiEiions 
during  the  Icafe,  or  at  its  conclullon  ? — .are  queflions  not  eafily  folved. 
Competitors  will,  however,  hold  thefe  things  in  view,  and  give  fuch 
opinions  as  to  them  (hall  appear  bed  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  both 
parties,  and  tlic  intcred  of  the  country.  Where  extenfive  improve- 
tncnts  are  wiHic^d  for  in  wade  or  uncultivated  diftridls,  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us,  as  the  bed  way,  to  connedt  the  tenant's  intered  with  his  duty, 

or, 
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or,  in  other  words,  to  give  a  leafe  renewable  at  certain  periods,  provid- 
ing the  meliorations  condefcen^ed  upon  have  been  executed.  Land- 
lords undoubtedly  facriiiGe  a  portion  of  their  interefl  in  this  way  ;  but» 
ultimately,  the  original  lofs  is  repaid  to  them,  or  their  heirs,,  with  dour 
ble  or,  triple  advantage.  A  landlord  mull  either  improve  his  land,  in 
this  way,  by  others,  or  do  it  himfelf ;  and  which  of  the  two  ways  is 
prcferablci  (hall  not,  at  this  time,  be  invefUgated. 03,  25. 

Extracts  FROM  FRivATh  Correspondence. 

SCOTLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Berwick/hire^  OQober  5.  1 805. 

*  Harvest,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  now  generally  over,  and 
the  crop  in  capital  order,  and  fafe  headed.  The  feafon  has  been  propi- 
tious, equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  all  former  ones  in  oiu*  remembrance.  Up- 
on the  whole,  the  crops,  efpecially  of  wheat,  are  bulky,  and  feem  produc- 
tive ;  and  I  believe  a  much  larger  breadth  of  this  grain,  efpecially  fpring- 
fown  after  turnips,  than  in  any  former  year,  has  been  reaped.  For  fome 
years,  the  culture  of  barley  has  been  much  on  the  decline  ;  under  aa 
idea  that  wheat  pays  much  better,,  and  is  not  exhauiUng,  under  our  plan 
of  alternate  hufbandry  and  pafture.  The  oat  crop  is  generally  reported 
to  be  light ;  the  barley  middling  ;  peas  and  beans  coniy,  but  not  bidky. 
.  .  *  In  coufequcnce  of  the  excellive  and  long  .continued  dryncfs  of  the 
pad  fummer  and  autumn,  the  turnip  crop  has  fuifered  very  much,  efpe- 
cially upon  thin  foils  with  dry  bottoms.  Large  extents  of  that  ufeful 
plant  have  made  no  progrefs  whatever  during  the  months  of  Auguft 
and  September,  and  are  now  fickly,  pale,  and  withered  ;  infomuch, 
that  good  turnips  are  expected  to  let  uncommonly  high,  while,  two 
months  ago,  owing  to  the  large  extent  fown  in  this  country,  the  com- 
mon opinion  was,  that  their  price  would  neceflarily  be  unufually  low. 

*  The  fallow  lands  have  been  moft  uncommonly  well  wrought,  and 
are  generally  very  clean  and  fine  ;  but,  from  the  extreme  draught,  they 
are  almoft  entirely  dellitute  of  moiflure  ;  and  many  farmers  are  afraid. to 
fow,  leil  the  feed  perifh. 

*  From  the  lame  want  of  moifture,  it  Is  hardly  pofTible  to  break  up 
the  flubblcs,  either  thofe  intended  for  next  year's  turnip  and  fallow,  or 
peas  or  bean  lands  for  wheat ;  and  paduresare  rather  falling  oIF,  though 
the  llock  is  univerfally  in  good  order. 

*  St<ire  ewes  for  next  year's  lamb,  fold  very  high  at  lad  St  Ninian^t 
fair.  Well-bred  ewes  as  high  as  fifty  pounds  a  fcore  ;  under-bred 
Ihort  ewes,  from  thirty  to  forty,  according  to  goodnefs.  Fat  fheep  by 
no  means  bear  an  equal  proportion. 

*  Berwick  corn-market  llarted  very  high  this  year;  and  on  Satur- 
day the  28th  September,  gnod  new  wheat  fold  from  ^^%.  to  60s.  our 
boll  of  fix  buftids.  This  day,  3th  Oclobcr,  fales  are  rather  dull,  and 
a  few  fiiillings  lower  ;  fay  from  508.  to  55s.  ;  good  barley,  28s.  ;  and 
potato  oats  22a. — all  by  the  fame  boll. 

*  The  hay  crop  was  uncommonly  good,  and  well  got :  Priu.-;  5.I.  or 
|6d.  the  llonc  of  22^  pounds. 
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Banffjhtre  ^artcrly  Report. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  laft  report ,  rainy  weather  enfaed,  which  re- 
tarded hay  harvefty  lodged  many  fields  of  GOriiy  and  kept  the  rtpentng 
procefs,  in  the  upland  diftrifl,  much  later  than  otherwife  would  have 
happened.  General  harrefl  toc^  place  about  the  middle  of  September  ; 
but,  as  no  more  than  a  fortnight  of  fteady  weather  has  been  got  fince 
its  commencementy  there  remaine,  at  leaft,  one  third  of  the  crop  of  this 
county  in  the  fields*  Conjectures  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
produce ;  but,  (hould  it  be  got  fafely  ftacked,  it  can  fcarcely  be  reported 
a(\.  equal  to  a  fair  average.  Oats  are  bulky  ;  but  ¥rill  not  yield  fo  much 
of  the  perfeA  article  as  laft  yearns.  Barley  is  defeftive ;  and  peas,  ia 
few  cafes,  will  give  three  returns. 

Cattle  continue  to  go  off  at  moderate  prices ;  thofe,  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, fetch  from  78.  to  Ss.  per  ftone  Amfterdaro,  fink  ;  and  there  will 
be  abundance  of  keep  for  thofe  that  remain  on  hand.  Turnips  are  a 
good  crop  ;  but  the  want  of  a  market  for  fat  cattle,  will  caufe  feeding 
for  the  butcher  to  be  abandoned  by  many  farmers.  From  a  combina- 
tion of  circum fiances,  dealers  may  almoft  depend  on  finding  a  ftock  of 
cattle  in  BanfFfliire,  next  fpring,  fuperior  to  any  that  has  been  fent 
from  the  diftrid  in  former  times. 

The  prices  of  grain  are  not  yet  eftablifhed  ;  nor  is  much  inquiry 
making  about  purchafes  in  the  diftri6t.  There  is  no  regular  corn- 
market  within  its  bounds,  which  keeps  farmers  in  the  dark  as  to  the  va- 
lue of  grain  ;  and  few  being  provided  with  granaries,  conditional  bar- 
gains are  often,  from  neceflity,  made  with  the  merchant.  The  lower 
part  of  the  oounty,  which  is  well  cultivated,  produces  as  good  oats  in 
ord^ary  feafons  as  are  raifed  in  the  fouthern  counties,  though,  from 
two  circumftances,  the  grain  here  is  charaderized  as  of  inferior  qua- 
lity by  the  generality  of  importers  at  a  diftance.  i.  Many  farmers 
have  a  cuftom  of  felling  none  but  their  word  oats,  retaining  the  befl  at 
home,  for  making  into  meal,  and  otHer  purpofes.  2.  A  baneful  pra£lice 
is  permitted  in  the  manufa6iuring  of  meal,  namely,  mixing  barley  with 
the  oats,  which  is  fan6lioned  by  the  merchant  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  generally  exceeded  by  the  manufadiurer.  From  thcfe  two  cir- 
cumflances,  very  injurious  confequences  neceflarily  fall  upon  the  farmer; 
for  the  merchant  feeing  no  grain  but  what  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  no 
meal  but  what  is  adulterated  and  of  a  bad  flavour  brought  from  the 
county,  naturally  infers,  that  foil,  climate,  or  cultivation,  difqualifies  it 
from  producing  good  grain.  If  the  mixing  of  barley  amongfl  oats, 
when  mannfa^ored  into  meal,  was  prohibited,  it  is  probable  thcfe  evils 
would  find  a  remedy.  At  all  events,  if  the  mixture  was  given  up,  the 
meal  manufaAurcd  here  would  recover  its  charadler,  it  being  well  known, 
that  though  mixed  meal  may  pafs  at  firll,  yet  afterwards,  when  kept, 

it  is  highly  difagreeable. 0^.  1 8. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  DiftriR  of  Carnck,  0  Sober  22. 

*  The  weather  in  this  part  of  the  country,  from  thi  beginning  of  July 
to  very  near  the  end  of  September,  was  generally  wet,  with  an  uncomf> 
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mon  degree  of  warmth  :  this  occafioned  a  mod  luxuriant  vegretatioriy  and 
was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oats,  which  is  yet  our  (laple  crop.  For 
a  month  pad,  wd  have  had  a  courfe  of  the  fined  weather  ever  known  at 
this  feafon,  there  being  only  about  one  day's  ferious  rain  during  all  that 
time.  This  has  occafioned  the  harved  to  be  finifhed  in  the  bed  manner, 
and  the  ground,  for  winter  crops,  to  be  put  in  a  date  of  complete  pre- 
paration. 

*  Our  crop  of  oats  is  generally  more  bulky  than  lad  year,  though  there 
are  faid  to  be  fome  exceptions.  The  wheat  crop,  from  the  extreme  cold 
Sand  frody  weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,«when  it  extends  its 
roots  and  branches,  is  rather  thin,  but  of  good  quality.  This  is  faid  to 
be  the  cafe  with  the  bear  and  barley,  owing  to  the  fame  caufew  Beans 
are  good,  and  peas  are  luxuriant  in  draw,  but  not  in  fruit.  Turnip  is 
every  where  good,  and  no  c6mp1aint8  of  dy  or  caterpillar  have  been 
heard.  Potatoes  are  fully  a  third,  and,  in  many  places,  a  half  more 
than  lad  year.  Upon  the  whole,  our  crop  may  rather  exceed  an  aver* 
age.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  the  farmers  are  apprehend ve  about* 
and  that  is  the  produdive  quality  of  their  oats ;  and,  fo  far  as  they  have 
made  the  experiment,  there  would  feem  to  be  fome  ground  for  appre- 
henfion.  Oats,  which  ufed  to  yield  from  20  to  25  and  26  pecks  of 
meal  per  boll,  (8  Wincheder  budiels),  are  faid  to  be  deficient  from 
3  to  5  pecks  in  the  boll ;  and  this  is  reported  to  be  the  cafe,  too,  all  to 
the  fouth  of  this.  Two  reafons  are  adigned  for  this,  (for  we  mud  diH 
have  reafons  for  every  phenomenon, — adling  upon  the  Lucretiaa  fydem» 
of  peeping  behind  the  curtain,  that  we  may  fupport  our  own  vanity, 
inflead  of  admiring  and  adoring  the  manifold  wifdom  of  God  difplayed 
in  ail  his  works)  ;  I.  The  rapid  and  protra^ed  vegetation  in  c^nfe- 
qneiice  of  the  continued  warmth  and  rooidure,  thereby  increafing 
the  thickncfs  of  the  hulk,  and  dimini(hing  the  kernel;  Or,  2.  The 
great  quantity  of  cle£lrical  or  elementary  fire  with  which  the  atmofphere' 
nhounded,  during  the  months  of  Augud  and  September,  occaQoning 
the  grain  to  ripen  too  fuddenly  before  it  was  thoroughly  matured.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  lad  reafon.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  caufe,  the  fa6t  feems  to  be  certain  and  univerfal,  both 
here  and  to  the  fouth  of  us  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  crop  of  oats,  indead 
(if  being  abundant,  as  was  fuppofed,  may  be  found  no  more  than  fu& 
fjclcnt. 

<  The  padure  mended,  after  the  rains  came  on,  remarkably;  and  many 
people,  who  faved  their  aftermath  of  fown  grafs,  had  nearly  as  much 
bulk  fri)ni  the  fecond  as  they  had  from  the  fird  cutting.  The.  fale  of 
cattle  and  fhtep,  of  courfe,  was  briflc,  and  the  prices  rather  advanced. 
*V\\t  oat  meal,  which  I  believe  is  looked  upon  as  the  regulating  dand- 
anU  has  ren^ained  deady  in  the  county  town  for  a  long  while  at  i8d.  the 
peck.  The  prices  of  wheat,  bear  and  barley,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  yet 
nxed  ;  but  what  ha?i  been  fold  fince  harvcd,  is  at  a  reduflion  of  4s.  or  58. 
the  boll,  though  «t  is  expelled  it  will  not  continue  fo,  as  thefe  crops 
are  not  at  all  any  way  remarkable^  nor  by  any  mcaas  fo  good  as  lad  year. 

f  Agriculture 
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*  Agriculture  is  makingr  rapid  progrefs  through  this  country,  notwith- 
Handing  the  obftacles  it  has  to  encounter  from  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  farm  labour,  of  rents,  and  of  public  burdens.  This  improved  mode 
of  culture,  together  with  the  increafed  and  incrcafing  value  of  farm 
produce,  creates  an  eager  demand  for  farms,  and  fuch  an  increafe  of 
rent  as,  fifty  years  ago,  an  angel  from  heaven  would  not  have  been  be- 
lieved, if  he  had  foretold  it.  Double,  triple,  quadruple  rents  arc  afked^ 
and  given,  upon  a  new  Icafc.  This  may  do,  fo  long  as  trade  and  ma- 
nufadlures  arc  prott  Aed  and  flourifh,  and  if  the  property  lax,  and  the 
other /pccific  burdens  accruing  from  the  war  were  once  removed  ;  but, 
confidering  the  precarioufnefs  of  thefe,  and  the  other  nice  hinges  of  » 
wind,  weather,  and  feafons,  t)pon  which  agriculture  turns,  farmers  may 
be  confidercd  as  the  moil  intrepid  and  adventurous  fct  of  men  exilling. 

*  Ye  guardians  of  the  puWic,  protect  and  encourage  them  ;  they  arc 
your  fupporij  and  the  welfare  of  fociety  depends  upon  their  profpe- 
rity!!' 

JLettrr  frotn  Ffllkirkf  Odoher  24. 

*  Harvest  was  fomewhat  later  in  beginning  than  lall  year  ;  but,  from 
a  long  continued  traft  of  verj'  fine  weather,  it  was  as  early  concluded, 
flnd  the  crop  fecured  in  excellent  condition.  Wheat  is  of  good  quality, 
and  uncommonly  buljcy  ;  fliould  it  turn  out  well  on  the  barn  floor,  which 
as  far  as  trials  yet  ^o,  it  promifes  to  do,  it  will  be  confiderjbly  above 
an  average  crop.  J3eans  are  alfo  above  an  average  crop  in  bplk,  but  arc 
not  expecled  to  gl\'e  a  proportional  quantity  of  grain.  Barley  and  oatSy 
cfpecially  the  former,  are  probably  below  an  average ;  and,  firom  the 
trials  yet  made  at  the  mill,  oats  don't  promlfe  to  meal  well ;  and  this 
deficiency  is  thought  greater  in  the  potatoe  than  in  the  common  oats 
comparatively.  Potatoes  are  aq  ordinary  crop,  but  every  where  of  fu- 
pcrior  quality.  Combining  all  thefe  circumftances,  I  think  we  are  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  gained  a  full  aver- 
age crop,  which,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  little  probability  of  fupplies  from  that  quarter,  may  be  reckoned  a 
fortunate  affair.  From  thefe  things,  an  opinion,  often  of  late  maintained, 
will  probably  be  brought  to  the  tell  this  year,  that  this  country,  with 
an  average  crop,  cannot  fupply  her  own  confumption. 

*  Harvefl  work  was  very  expenfive  during  the  hurry  of  it;  wages 
for  women  reapers  being  2s.  6d.  per  day  with  vi6luals,  which  cannot 
f\o\v  be  reckoned  lefs  than  9d.;  and  men  33.  Wheat  is  fown  this  feafon 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  ever  known  in  the  Carfe  ;  \\  has  been  put 
into  the  ground  in  the  fineft  condition,  and  a  vigorous  healthy  braird  is 
every  where  to  be  feen.  The  wheat  land  has  indeed  harrowed  too  fine, 
which  we  reckon  unfavourable  for  ftanding  againfl  the  fpring  frofts. 
Young  graflcs  are  very  thriving,  and  winter  ploughing  is  far  ad- 
vanceo.  Our  corn-maiket  continntd  pretty  fleady,  except  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  wheat,  which  has  lately  fallen  confiderably.  The  prefent  prices 
may  be  fiatcd  as  follows  : — Wheat  35s.  per  Linlithgow  ilandard  boll, 
Ceaus  2)S.,  Barley  3^.,  Potatoes  Cs.  all  per  Stirllngfhire  boll;    Oat- 

lucal 
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meal  17^(1.  per  peck  of  eight  pounds  Dutch.  Our  price  for  Hay  turned 
out  better  than  was  looked  for  at  the  time  of  lift  report,  having  fettled 
at  8d.  per  (lone.  In  the  butcher  market,  there  hat^'been  little  fluAua- 
tion.  Beef  at  prefent,  and  Mutton,  8d.  per  pound  Tron  of  22  ouncet 
Englifh.  At  the  lad  Try(l,  there  wras  about  the  ufual  number  of  cattfe, 
fales  were  bri/Ic,  and  good  prices  obtained. 

*  In  a  former  report,  I  made  fome  remarks  on  the  property,  aft,  more 
particularly  as  it  affefted  the  tenantry.  Although  a  tax  on  unequal 
principles,  and  exafted  in  a  peculiar  way  from  one  particular  cla6  of 
the  community,  while  moderate,  may  be  fubmitted  to  with  little 
complaint,  yet,  when  of  a  nature  to  be  increafcd,  (and  few  will  doubt 
that  the  one  in  queftion  mud  neceffarily  be  increafed  year  after  year}, 
it  may  become  in  lime  a  fevcre  grievance.  It  is  therefore  to  be  re-' 
gretcd,  when  amendments  might  rcafonably  have  been  looked  for,  that, 
in  the  new  aft,  the  old  principle  of  rent  paid  the  landlord,  in  phce  oF 
real  income,  is  ilill  to  be  continued  as  the  criterion  of  the  tenant's  means 
of  paying  the  tax.  By  this  fingular  and  arbitrary  mode  of  aiTefTment,  in 
contradlftion  to  the  general  fpirit  of  the  aft,  although  tenants  may  not, 
in  every  inftance,  pay  more  than  their  fair  contribution  ;  yet,  from  the 
Bature  of  things,  it  muft  often  happen,  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  tax  without  poffeffing  the  means  firom  which  alone  it  is  ex- 
pcfted  to  be  derived  in  other  claffes.  In  order  to  put  this  in  a  ftriking 
point  of  view,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  briefly  as  poilible,  I  beg  leave  to 
ftate  a  cafe  that  mud  often  happen.  A  perfon  aiTcfled  under  Schedule 
D,  that  is,  on  real  profits  or  gains,  is  overtaken  by  fome  difafter  which 
renders  him  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  at  leaft  from  the  only  fourcc  the  aft:' 
looks  to  for  payment  in  his  cafe,  viz.  clear  profits  or  gains.  From 
principles  of  juftice,  as  well  as  from  the  very  fpirit  of  the  aft  itfelf,  if, 
on  a  proper  ftatemt-nt  of  the  fafts,  his  cafe  is  made  out  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  Commlflioners,  an  abatement  of  the  whole,  or  part  of  the 
duty,  as  may  be,  neceffarily  follows.  Place  a  tenant  under  fimihr  cir- 
cumrtances,  and  furely  it  will  not  be  faid  that  his  crops  are  exempted 
from  many  accidents  and  numerous  occurrences  which  will  greatly  de- 
teriorate them,  and  no  fuch  relief  can  be  allowed  him.  Another  cafe 
which  mull  often  prefs  hard  on  a  tenant  while  he  is  affefTed  according  to 
rent  :• — He  takes  a  farm  in  bad  condition,  which  he  however  hopes  to 
make  ultimately  produftive,  and  therefore  goes  to  work  by  draining, 
fallowing,  liming,  and  fo  on.  Under  fuch  circum fiances,  he  cannot  pof- 
fibly  derive  any  income  or  profit  from  the  farm  for  fome  years,  but  mud, 
on  the  contrary,  be  out  of  pocket,  yet,  as  he  pays  a  rent  to  his  landlord, 
he  mud  aUo  pay  a  proportional  property  tax,  which  inconteftibly  mud  be 
derived  from  his  capital.  Moreover,  in  a  few  years,  in  confequence  of 
thefc  cxpenfive  outlays,  his  farm  begins  to  make  the  expeftcd  returns  ;* 
but  he  is  no  longer  to  be  affeffed  by  the  old  dandard  of  rent.  Seven 
years  are  now  elapfed  ;  he  mud  therefore,  in  future,  be  taxed  by  the 
value  that  may  happen  to  be  fet  on  his  premifes*  'Tis  pity  thofe  gen- 
tlemen who  fo  firmly,  and  fuccefsfullv  rcfided  an  aadition  to  the  tax  on 
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farm  horfes,  bad  oot  attentively  confidered '  the  property  a&»  as  it  ap- 
plied to  tenants,  otherwife  they  would  furely  have  made  ibaie  altempt 
at  amendment  here ;  and  had  they  not  fucceededy  it  would  have  at  leaft 
afforded  the  i'atisfadlion  of  making  known  the  reafon,  why  fuch  a  deyta- 
tion  from  the  general  principle  of  the  a6t  was  neceflkry  in  regard  to  the 
tenantry* ' 

Eaft' Lothian  Quarterly  Report. 

The  operations  of  this  quarter,  with  a  lew  exceptions,  were  carried 
on  fuccefsfully ;  and,  though  hands  were  fcarce,  and  wages  unconw 
monly  high,  thefe  circumflances  were  in  a  great  meafiur  compenfated 
by  the  finenefs  of  the  weather,  which  permitted  the  cutting  and  inga- 
thering of  the  crop  to  go  on  in  the  mod  rapid  and  hufbandman-hke  man- 
ner. The  wheat  is  of  great  bulk  ;  and  though,  in  many  inflances^ 
partially  damaged  by  the  July  rains,  yet,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  con- 
fide»'ed  as  defedive,  either  in  quantity  or  quaUty.  Barley  may  be  re- 
ported as  fully  equal  to  an  average  ;  but  the  quantity  fown  in  the  coun- 
ty for  two  or  three  years  paft,  has  been  fo  much  reduced  as  to  render 
this  article  an  objc6^  of  but  little  importance  to  the  great  body  of  farm-' 
ers.  Oats  were  clofe  on  the  ground,  and  well  headed ;  therefore,  though 
not  bulky,  prove  very  productive  ;  and  the  return  in  meal  has  this  iiik-* 
fon,  in  many  inilances,  exceeded  what  was  ever  known,  particularly 
from  thofe  of  the  potato  variety.  Peas  and  beans  are,  in  moft  cafes, 
below  an  average,  the  damage  fuilained  from  a  high  gale  of  wind  in  the 
fir  ft  week  of  Auguft  never  having  been  overcome. 

Markets  have  been  fully  fupphed  with  new  grain  for  feveral  weeks, 
efpecially  'with  wheat,  of  which  article  a  greater  quantity  has  been 
fold  at  Haddington  for  a  month  paft  than  ufually  happens  at  this  feafon. 
Prices  have  been  much  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  grain  ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumftance,  tliat  a  difference  of  weight,  not  exceeding 
3  lib.  per  firlot,  adlually  occalioned  a  difference  in  price  to  the  extent 
of  5s.  or  6s.  per  boll.  Indeed  the  farmer  who  intends  to  thrafh  wheat 
at  the  end  of  Autumn  or  beginning  of  Winter,  ought  to  be  careful  to 
have  it  ftacked  in  good  order,  otherwife  he  neglects  his  own  interefL 
Of  oats,  a  fcanty  fupply  has  hitherto  appeared  ;  but,  as  the  feafon  ad« 
vances,  greater  quantities  will  undoubtedly  be  prefented. 

This  has  been  a  tolerable  grafs  feafon  ;  and  the  -number  of  cattle  and 
(heep  fed,  amply  fupplied  the  butcher's  demand.  Lean  cattle  have 
brought  much  the  fame  prices  as  laft  year,  but  flieep  are  rather  higher* 
Turnips,  at  one  time,  promifed  to  be  a  moft  abundant  crop  ;  but  a  mil- 
dew lately  feized  them,  by  whicli  their  quality  muft  be  neceffarily  much 
impaired^  The  fowing  of  wheat  is  far  advanced,  and  hitherto  has  been 
performed  under  the  moft  favourable  circumftances**^  Every  exertioir  ift 
making  to  fow  as  much  of  this  valuable  grain  as  poffible  ;  and  the  good-> 
nefs  or  badnefs  of  the  weather  at  this  period  of  the  year,  is,  on  that 
account,  of  infinite  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the  dtftrid.—* 0^.  35- 
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count  of  Wheat  fold  in  Haddington  MarkeTi  for  rtady  motuy, 
from  November  id  iSo^  to  OSober  25/A  1805  ;  wW  the  IVeeUy^ 
Monthly^  and  Annual  Average  Friceibereojs  tranfmiitedhy  MrToDRiCKf 
clerk  of  the  market. 
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Litter  from  the  County  of  fnvemefsy  OHoher  23. 
Cattle,  of  late,  have  rather  advanced  m  price ;  and  the  demand 
the  drovers  ftill  continues.  Wedder  fheep  have  alfo  advanced  a- 
ten  per  cent,  higher  than  laft  year,  the  prefent  price  being  from 
to  22  s.  per  head.  Our  harveft  is  not  yet  altogether  finifhed  even  in 
3wer  diflriA,  and  in  the  hills  it  is  not  half  over,  owing  to  the  conti- 
rainy  weather  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September, 
corn  crop  feems,  however,  to  be  a  fair  average,  though  the  wheat 
lerally  confidered  as  imperfe6lly  filled.  Turnips  are  not  fo  weighty 
is  expelled.  This  branch  of  hufbandry  has  of  late  increafed  con- 
ibly  in  the  diftri^t.  ' 
r  from  a    Gentleman  In  a   neighbouring  Difiriff,    addrejfed  to    the 

ConJaBor, 
After  leaving  your  houfe,  we  made  a  tour  through  the  reft  of 
Lothian,  and  were  highly  gratified  with  the  hufbandry  of  that 
51,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  the 
extent  which  I  have  witneffed  in  my  feveral  joumies  through  th^ 
.  At  the  fame  time,  I  obferved  fome  fields  which  did  not  keep 
with  the  general  appearance,  and  attached  blame  to  the  occupiers. 
raj;e  feems  now  to  be  a  great  objeft,  and  is  condu6led  upon  the 
)ved  plan  of  retaining  a  full  bite,  though  I  would  like  to  knove 
tier  the  growth  in  the  next  fpring,  efpecially  on  dry  foils,  is  more 
lant  than  when  it  is  eaten  clofer  down. 

iowcver  much  the  prefent  age  fupports  the  ancient  charadler  df  ^afl 
ian  for  good  farming,  it  feems  little  improved  in  the  art  of  ifiSad- 
ig.  If  the  diftrefs  of  travellers  were  particularly  ftudied^  it  coul4 
e  more  effeftually  attained  than  in  the  mode  adopted  in  repairinff 
)ads,  both  eaftward  and  weftward  of  Dunbar,  where  expence  feelns 
increaied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  fruftrating  the  intention  of 
ig  roads.     If,  in  place  of  fpreading  aoequal-fized  flottes  to  th^ 
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deepnefs  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  is  prelently  done  to  the  grtat  annoy* 
anee  of  <^very  paffenger,  the  roads  were  fcraped  bare,  and  a  flight  co-' 
vering  of  materials  fufficiently  broken  were  applied,  they  would,  from 
the  firft,  prt)ve  not  only  more  comfortable,  but  likewife  freer  of  rut» 
and  dimples  aftervi'ardsj  than  when  repaired  according,  to  the  actual  fyf^. 
tem  ;  whilft  one  half  of  the  expence  would  be  faved  in  tlie  firft  inftance^ 
and  funds  left  for  going  oftener  over  them^  The  road  through  Tyning- 
ham  wood  feems  to  be  repairing  on  the  fame  erroneous  principle,  of  hy- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  materials  on  at  once,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
worfe  judged  ;  d[nd,  with  your  permiflion,  I  mean,  on  a  future  occafion, 
to  offer  a  few  hints  on  the  art  of  road-making  ;  an  art  much  improved 
in  many  diflridl^,  but  which  feems  to  be  taking  a  ^trograde  courfe  in 
the  one  alluded  to.  * 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Langholm^  0£ioher  23. 

*  The  autumn  quarter  htis  in  general  been  fiavourable  to  the  views  of 
the  farmer.  The  agreeable  mixture  of  funfhine  and  fhowers,  during  the 
month  of  Auguft  and  beginning  of  September,  was  highly  propitious 
to  the  nourifhment  of  grain,  both  in  the  plant  and  in  the  ear*  We  had 
however  fome  heavy  rains  during  the  firil  weeks  of  September,  after 
the  com  was  begun  ta  be  cut,  which  made  things  for  fome  time  have  a 
very  unpromifing  appearance.  From  the  2Cth  of  that  months  we  have 
liad  moftly  fine  dry  weather ;  and  the  crops  were  never  better  got  in^ 
and  in  fo  (hort  a  period. 

•  Harveft  was  generally  finiflied  here  about  three  weeks  ago.  Tlie 
crop  may  be  rated,  I  think,  rather  higher  than  an  average  one. 
Barley,  in  particular,  is  weighty,  and  of  much  better  quality  than 
iafl  year's.  Oats,  not  lodged  by  the  rains,  turned  out  a  good  crop^ 
Peas  have  too  much  run  to  flraw,  and  are  not  well  filled.  Potatoes 
are  plentiful,  and  of  a  fine  quality.  Tum^s  may  be  ftated  as  a  fair 
iTop,  though  not  fo  weighty  as  we  have  feen  them  fome  years.  Many 
of  thofe  firil  fown  appear  to  be  unfound  at  the  heart  i  but  perhaps 
tdis  is  always  the  cafe  wnth  thofe  fown  too  early  in  the  feafon. 
Wheat  is  fcarce  ever  attempted  to  be  raifed  here,  the  foil  being  of  too 
light  and  loofe  a  contexture  for  raifing  that  valuable  grain. 

*■  The  (heep  markets  have  advanced  confiderably  fince  laK  feafba. 
Wool  fells  about  5  s.  per  ftone  above  laft  year's  price.  Current  price 
from  25s.  to  3 1 8.  6d.  per  ilone.  The  fair  eftablifhed  at  Langholm 
this  feafon  for  draught  ewes  on  the  i8th  of  September,  was-  not  fo 
well  attended  as  could  have  been  wifhed  ;  owing  perhaps  to  tlie  heavy 
rains,  about  that  period,  preventing  the  farmers  from  ha\ing  their 
fheep  aflbrted  and  brought  forward  to  the  market,  and  the  too  (hort 
notice  given  to  the  Englifh  dealers.  The  prices  of  tlibfe  fold  were 
ibmewhat  higher  than  laii  year's,  being  from  1 6s.  to  1 8s.  and  20b.  a 
piece.  There  is  a  brifk  demand  for  black  cattle  ;  and  long  prices  art 
giveu  for  beails  of  good  fhape  and  fize. ' 

Wejl  Stirlingshire  ^tarterly  Report. 

During  this  quarter,  the  weather  has  varied  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  The  rains  began  about  the  end  of  July,  and  continued  with 
litUe  intermiifion  till  the  equinox,  when  the  weather  fuddeoly  improved  % 

fiace 
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lipce  which  we  have  had  the  moft  ^ivourable  feafon  ever  remeinber- 
^.  The  genial  heat  which  prevailed  favoured  the  ripening  of  the 
corns  in  the  more  elevated  diftrifts ;  and  the  almoft  inceffant  rains 
in  the  beginning  of  harveft,  prevented  for  fome  time  the  comi 
in  the  lower  diftri^,  though  ready  for  the  iickley  from  being  cot 
dowp.  As  the  crop  wast  lk>m  thefe  caufesy  every  where  rij)e  at  once^ 
the  demand  for  (hearers  to  expedite  the  harvefl  was  uncommonly  great, 
and  the  wages  offered  were  fo  high,  as  to  tempt  the  iickly  inmates  of 
manufactories  to  (hare  the  toilfome,  though  healthy,  labours  of  the  huf- 
bandman.  tiarveft  was  partially  begun  in  the  end  of  Augiiit,  and  waft 
generally  and  favourably  concluded  by  the  middle  of  October. 

Every  kind  of  crop  has  proved  uncommonly  abundant.  Bigg  by  it* 
felf,  or  blended  with  barley  (the  conunon  practice  in  this  diltri^),  has 
yielded  more  than  an  aven^  crop;  A  great  demand  was  raifed,  from 
the  diililleries  commencing  their  operations  earlier  this  feafon  than  for- 
merly ;  and  as  laft  year's  ftpck  was  exhaufted,  whatever  quantities  of 
this  year's  produce  were  thradied^  found  a  ready  fale  at  from  28s.  to 
35  s.  per  boll  in  the  fmaU  diftilleries  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county. 
Since  harveft  has  been  fini(hed,  the  markets  have  been  more  abundantly 
fupplied,  and  prices  have  rather  begun  to  decline :  but,  as  yet,  there 
feems  no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  rapid  or  conliderable  depreilion.  Oat8» 
the  ftaple  grain  in  this  diftri6t,  are  the  weightieft  crop,  in  point  of  com 
and  draw,  that  has  been  remembered  for  many  years.  So  completely^ 
however,  were  the  markets  emptied  of  oat-meal  before  harvefl,  that  ttw 
produce  of  this  year  (till  continues  to  fell  at  the  high  price  of  248.  pef 
boll,  and  the  meal  at  is.  7d.  per  peck.  Potatoes,  which,  during  the 
firfl  two  weeks  of  harveft,  were  aloioft  the  only  food  of  the  manufac-^ 
turing  claiTes,  ate  every  where  prolific  and  excellent.  Turnips,  now 
beginning  to  gain  a  footing,  when  well  dunged  and  hoed,  promife  a- 
bundance  of  winter  keep. 

The  produce  of  the  dairy,  being  rather  fcanty  this  feafon^  fetch* 
es  good  prices.  Butter,  falted,  fells  at  2O8.  ;  Common  Cheefe  at 
78.,  and  Sweet  Milk  Cheefe  at  los.,  per  (lone,  tron  weight*  Milch 
cows,  from  the  deficiency  of  pafturage,  occafioned  by  the  long  and  fe- 
vere  drought  of  fummer,  dill  fell  at  reduced  prices.  Black  cattle,  io 
all  the  recent  markets,  have  met  with  a  ready  fale  ;  and  fat  cattle  are 
gradually  advancing  in  value  ;  whence  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  they  will  fell  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher  in  the  prcfent,  than 

in  the  preceding  feafon. 03,  24. 

Letter  from  Upper  j^nnandak^  03,  25. 

<  The  harveft  for  fown  hay  was  excellent,  and  moft  of  it  was  put  up 
^nthout  any  rain.  It  was  otberwife  with  moft  of  the  meadow-hay^^ 
which  was  later  than  ordinaiy,  and  met  with  a  good  deal  of  wet  wea* 
ther  in  making  it  up.  The  early  part  of  the  harvelt  for  grain,  feemed 
to  threaten  difaftrous  tffe6^s }  but  the  weather  became  fine  before  any 
ferious  damage  was  done,  and  has  continued  good  ever  fince,  with  the 
exception  of  a  day  or  two  of  rain.  It  was  neccffary  to  open  out  fome 
of  the  earlieft  cut  grains,  and  perhaps  a  part  may  havt  been  hurried  in- 
to ftack  too  foon  ;  but,  in  general,  the  crop  has  been  fafely  got  \^^ 
and  h\\\k,i  well. 
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*  Thmfhed  barley  hardly  anfwers  the  expectations  formed  of  it  when 
in  the  ground.     Strong  oats  were  laid  down  by  the  rains,  and  the 
^ains  arc  not  very  well  filled;  but  fuch  as  flood  well,  are  better  bodied, 
i'otatoes  are  an  abundant  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  and  irnely  i^ot  in* 
Peas  were  a  decent  crop,  and   not  late,  but  fuffcred  in  cotttng  and 
Irying.     AVheat  has  anfwered  well,  and  the  extent  of  ground  fown  i» 
ncreaiing  rapidly.     Turnips  are  an  equal  and  a  good  crop.     Flax  was 
lever  worfe  in  this  country.     Second  clovers  were  abundant,  and  part 
>f  them  has  been  made  into  hay,  and  got  well  up  into  (lack,  with  layers 
>f  barley  ftraw,  or  withont  them.     Markets  for  grain  have  declined  a 
ittle  ;  and  thofe  for  cattle  have  rather  advanced  of  late.     There  is  little 
Jl^nnand  for  hay.     Land  rents,  of  all  kinds  of  farms,  are  ftlH  advancing.  ^ 
►  Silfiirkjbire  ^larterly  Report, 

The  firft  three  weeks  of  Strptember  proved  very  wet,  efpecially  in 
the  head  lands  ;  yet  little  damage  was  fufhiined,  as  the  weather,  ever 
[ince,  hath  been  extremely  propitious  for  every  fpecies  of  labour; 
hence,  harveft  work  was  got  finifhcd  in  the  beft  ftylc  poflible;  and 
a  heavy  crop,  and  fair  price,  feem  to  crown,  with  abundant  ftic- 
cefs,  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman.  Oats  arc  a  fine  crop.  Turnips 
Ibok  exceedingly  wcH,  and  potatoes  are  plenty.  Bear  and  barley  are  in 
a  great  meafure  fupplanted  by  potato  oats,  which,  on  ftrong  land, 
are  found  to  yield  a  great  incrcafe.  The  price  of  labour  dill  keeps 
high,  and  rather  on  the  advance.  The  general  run  of  day-labourers, 
through  the  fummer,  hath  been  from  2s.  to  28.  6d.  Sheep  and  lambs 
have  obtained  a  confiderable  advance  on  laft  year's  prices  \  draught 
ewes  are  from  198.  to  208.  Hill  pafture  looks  well,  and  (heep  arc  vtry 
<;ood.     The  wool  trade  hath  been  brifk,  "and   higher  prices  than  ever 

known  have  been  got. 09,  25. 

IVtgtonJjytre  ^arterly  Report, 
Or  wheat,  which  is  called  the  king  of  grains,  little  is  fown  in  this 
county.  An  idea  prevails,  that  our  climate  is  too  moid,  not  only  pre- 
venting the  proper  preparation  of  the  foil,  but  alfo  injuring  the  qudity 
of  the  grain.  This  opinion  may  in  time  become  antiquated,  and  fur* 
nifli  another  inflance  of  the  danger  of  hafly  condufions,  when  not 
founded  on  fnflkient  experience. 

The  three  firft  weeks  of  September  gave  us  many  broken  days  in  the 
operations  of  harveft,  being  inconftant  and  ftiowery ;  bnt  the  weather 
becoming  more  favourable,  all  has  been  fccured  in  good  time.  Per- 
haps few  crops  ever  fuftained  lefs  injury  during  the  harveft  feafon  than 
the  prefent.  In  general,  the  bulk  is  greater  than  ufual;  but  the  quality 
of  the  oats  (and  that  is  our  chief  dependence)  is  not  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  two  laft  year?.  Such  as  have  tried,  fay  that  the  bufhel  of  oat*» 
weighs  two  or  three  pounds  lefs  this  year  than  it  did  the  laft,  and 
of  courfc  does  not  meal  in  proportibn  to  what  we  hear  of  the  eaftern 
counties.' 

Little  barley  is  raifcd  in  this  county,  big  or  bear  being  fubftituted 
^or  it,  the  latter  variety  being  hitherto  looked  on  as  better  adapted  to 
nir  variable  climate  and  imperfedt  culture.  The  fowing  of  bear  ufcd* 
1"^  be  orctty  extenlive  before  1803  ;  but -the  crop  of  that  year  being  al- 
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mod  unfaleable,  for  reafons  that  have  been  publicly  explaioedy  potato 
bats  have  been  exteofively  fown  fnftead  of  it,  this  latter  gram  being  dc- 
fervedly  confidered  as  a  capital  acquidtion.  Lad  year's  prices  of  bear 
having  given  a  little  encouragement,  fome  good  fields  of  this  crop 
were  vifible  this  year,  and  it  is  £aid  a  few  fales  have  already  been  made 
at  50s.  and  52a.  6d.  per  boll,  of  12  bufhels  Winchcfter. 

Failures  have  kept  good  during  the  prefcnt  quarter.  Of  fat  cattle^ 
few  arc  to  be  found  in  this  county,  our  diflance  from  a  certain  market 
being  very  confiderable.  Young  cattle,  and  lean  ftock,  have  not  met 
with  much  flu6iuation  for  fome  time;  and  though  it  cannot  be  faid  that 
prices  have  advanced,  buyers  pretending  a  little  (hynefs  ;  yet  farmers 
and  graziers  are  not  begun  to  (hew  diipofitions  of  lowering  their  de- 
mands.  Oct.  2^, 

Anguijblre  ^arterly  Reports 

The  dry  weather  of  July  was  fucceedcd  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft 
by  daily  rains,  which,  though  not  very  heavy,  retarded  the  hay  bar- 
veft,  and  were  rather  unfriendly  to  that  part  of  the  crop  intended  for 
feed,  as  there  was  little,  if  any  of  it,  got  into  proper  prefervation  when 
the  rains  fet  in.  After  feveral  weeks  of  unfettled  weather,  an  excellent 
^iarveil  feafon  was  obtained,  and  the  grain  crops  have  proved  fo  abun« 
dant,  as  may  well  excite  and  deferve  the  gratitude  of  the  owners.  Bar- 
ley is  of  excellent  quality,  but  thought  rather  inferior  to  an  average  \h 
fome  places.  No  rotting  rains,  nor  (baking  winds,  nor  blading  milU 
dews,  &c. ;  but  there  is  a  talk  of  fome  black  amongthe  wheat ;  which, 
however,  is  not  a  ilaple,  but  a  fubfidiary  article.  This  grain  has  been 
cultivated,  on  a  narrow  fcale,  for  fome  years  back,  with  confiderable 
advantage  to  the  county  ;  and  fome  of  the  firft  fown  wheats  of  this 
harvcil,  budi  and  (how  remarkably  welL  Frolt  has  hardly  appeared  till 
the  morning  of  Friday  the  4ih  inlh,  when  a  heavy  hoar  froft  fell,  with 
\ct  on  (hallow  dubs  J  inch  thick  :  it  did  not  return  next  day,  but  was 
followed  by  a  confiderable  fall  of  rain  on  the  9th.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  faid  of  the  harvcft,  as  was  faid  of  a  gallant  74  flipping  into 
the  water  from  the  flocks ; — it  has  gone  off  in  a  grand  flyle  ;  and,  ill 
the  coutfc  of  it,  fome  fpecimens  of  mauagenxnt  have  occurred,  not 
uiuvorthy  the  attention  of  the  curloue. 

?,Iark<.ts,  through  the  harveli,  have  been  rather  dull  than  low-priced. 
At  the  Ilill-Market  of  Kirriemuir,  on  Wednefday  laft,  a  great  fpread 
of  cattle,  but  no y^ir-o^  dealers,  and  therefore  little  fale,  which  "is  of 
the  lels  confcquciice,  as  farmers  arc  well  provided  with  winter  food   for 

keep. Oct,  2y 

Ber<vi)ichjlnrc  ^arterly  Report, 

Our  harvcft  has  been  favoured  with  a  tradl  of  moft  excellent  wea- 
ther. Reaping  commenced  about  the  26th  of  Auguit,  being  fully  ten 
^uys  earlier  than  appearances  at  the  beginning  of  this  quarter  led 
us  to  cxpcCt  ;  but,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  corn  came  for- 
ward, a  futllciency  of  hands  could  not  be  procured  for  cutting  it  down 
with  rcquifite  dcfpatch  ;  yet,  though  we  have  feldom  witnefTed  fuch  a 
breadth   of  ripe  cura   at   rilk,    as  our  fields  exhibited  on   the  fecond 
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week  of  September^  there  has  been  no  material  Ipfs  from  (baking. 
Moft  of  the  grain  in  the  low  diflri^i  was  carried  by  the  firft  of  Odo> 
ber  ;  and  crops  of  every  kind  were  probably  never  fecored  in  better 
condition. 

JR.eaper8  engaged  for  the  whole  harveft,  had  from  ^s.  2d.  to  28.  4d. 
per  day  with  victuals  ;  but,  in  the  weekly  market,  the  wages  advanced 
with  the  increafing  demand,  fird  to  2S.  8d.,  and  the  week  foUpwmg,  to 
to  38.  per  day. 

Wheat  is  an  abundant  crop  ;  and,  if  we  except  a  few  pafes,  where 
over-luxuriance  may  have  prevailed,  the  quality  is  good.  Barley,  which 
ftill  continues  to  be  cultivated  on  a  circumfcribec)  fcale,  is  alfo  good  in 
quality,  and  may  be  reckoned  an  average  crop  per  acr^.  Oats  are  a 
fine  fample,  and  meal  well;  but  the  produce  will  be  rather  middling;  for 
though  the  bulk  was  gre^t  upon  foft  moid  foils,  there  viras  a  confider- 
able  deficiency  upon  the  9C>1<^  el^ys,  and  droughty  gravels.  The  pej( 
crop  is  good  ;  and  be^ns  are  rather  above  mediocrity, 

Turnips  have  been  nearly  at  a  ftand  for  thefe  two  months  pal!,  and 
^re  much  {nfedted  with  mildew  in  confequence  of  the  intenfc  drought ; 
yet,  from  the  extended  breadth  of  ground  which  they  occupy,  and  the 
general  fulnefs  of  plants,  their  aggregate  weight  may  probably  fall  lit- 
tle (hort  of  a  medium  crop. 

Draught  ewes  ha  ye  fold  from  14  to  20  per  cent,  above  the  rate^ 
of  laft  year  ;  but  there  has  been  little  demand  for  ftore  cattle  (ince  the 
commencement  pf  this  quarter.  Fat  markets  have  remained  pretty 
fteady. 

The  potato  crop,  which  is  about  half  gathered,  proves  very  prolific, 
and  fine  in  quality.  Young  clovers  have  but  a  diminutive  afpe^t ;  and 
paftures  have  done  very  little  fince  Lammas. 

New  wheat  fold  for  a  few  weeks  as  high  as  53s.  and  54s. ;  but  de- 
clined with  the  fall  in  the  London  market.  Prices  at  Berwick,  Oc« 
tober  19th — Wheat  42s.  to  45s.  ;  Barley  288.  to  298.  ^  and  Oats  2 is, 

\o  24s.  per  boll  of  fix  buOitls. rOci.  26. 

Dumfrieijhire  Quarterly  Report, 

The  laft  fummer,  throughout,  promifed  abundance  of  farm  produce, 
and,  now  that  the  harveil  is  concluded,  there  appears  to  be  little  difap- 
pointment.  The  hay,  for  the  firft  crop,  was  rather  better  than  an  aver- 
age ;  and,  where  fecond  crops  have  been  taken,  they  have  been  well 
got.  Muirlan.d,  or  bog  hay,  has  not  been  weighty,  nor  equal  to  our 
prdiliary  growth. 

Corns  of  all  kinds  appear  to  have  been  well  filled  ;  yet,  when  flacked, 
do  not  fieem  to  give  more  than  ordinary  bulk.  Thofe  not  cut  early  in 
September,  were  much  broken  down  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  attended 
with  high  winds,  which  feemed  to  have  in  fome  degree  prematurely 
ripened  the  grain.  The  wheat  and  barleys  which  were  cut  early,  fuf- 
tained  fome  lofs  by  the  rainy  and  clofe  weather  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  not  to  any  confiderable  extent.  After  the  middle  of 
ihe  month,  the  weather  became  dr)',  and  continued  fo  till  the  harveft 
vas  concluded  in  the  mod  fatisfadlory  manner.  So  far,  however,  ai 
vb'''>'.   «nd  barley  have  been  thrafhed,  they  appear  to  be  no  more  thax\ 
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Bn  ordinary  crop  ;  and  oats  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light.  Tur«> 
flips  are  inferior  to  laft  year's  growth,  but  cannot  be  called  a  bad  cropu 
Potatoes  are  abundant,  and  of  good  quality,  and  are  now  all  ftored  ; 
and  a  very  general  fowing  of  wheat  has  begun  upon  the  potato  land- 
How  far  this  will  prove  advantageous  to  the  farmer  in  the  end,  is  very 
doubtful.  It  would  feem  to  be  more  than  the  light  lands  of  Dumfries- 
shire can  well  bear ;  yet  the  'prefent  return  is  fo  great  a  temptation, 
that  the  pradlioe  will  probably  continue,  at  leaft,  for  fome  time.  No 
other  occupation  of  the  ground,  for  two  years,  once  laboured  and  ma- 
nured, is  known  to  give  fo  bigh  a  return  as  potatoes  and  whckt.  In 
many  fituatioiis,  of  late  years,  the  value  of  thefe  two  crops  have  far  e&> 
ceeded  that  of  the  ground-right  of  the  land. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  improved  vftll  through  the  Summer  and  harveft 
months,  yet  have  left  tlie  farmer  but  a  very  moderate  return  for 
the  year's  keeping,  and  not  fo  much  in  general  as  he  would  require 
in  the  prefent  times  of  high  rents,  and  excefHve  expence  of  manage* 
ment.  Cattle  are  no  doubt  lefs  fubje6l  to  this  laft  than  com ;  yet* 
in  the  now  improved  manner  of  keeping  cattle  upon  green  crops  and 
laid  douTi  paftures,  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  expence  of  farm  manage- 
ment  muil  juRly  be  laid  upon  them  ;  and,  in  that  view,  it  is  not  the 
yearly  return  of  former  times  that  will  pay  for  them.  In  general,  it 
is  reckoned  that  the  cattle  farmers  of  this  county  have,  for  the  laft 
year,  been  fcrimply  indemnified  for  their  outgivings.  The  (heep  far- 
mer has  been  better  paid*  The  increafe  in  the  price  of  wool  has  done 
much  for  him;  and  even  the  carcafe  has  fold  at  ah  advanced  price, 
when  that  of  the  bullock  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  laft  year.  This  is 
not  vcr)'  accountable,  as  the  fame  run  of  good  feafons,  which  have  fo 
much  multiplied  the  quantity  of  animal  food  owr  all  the  kingdom^  muft 

have  done  fo  Hill  more  as  to  (heep  than  cattie. 0£i.  z6* 

Aherdeerijl^ire  ^tnrterly  Report. 

After  the  date  of  laft  report,  the  rains  fet  in  fo  heavy,  and  conti- 
iiuecl,  with  Ihort  intervals,  fo  long,  that  great  fears  were  entertained  for 
the  fufety  of  the  crop.  About  the  loth  of  September,  the  rains  went 
cff,  and  dry  weather  fucoeedcd  ;  which  has  continued,  with  little  more 
than  the  interval  of  one  week,  everfmce.  The  harveft,  therefore,  whicli 
"i\as  retarded  a  little  in  the  beginning,  has  exceeded  our  flioll  fanguine 
t'xpcclations  in  defpatch  and  celerity.  The  whole  is  -ciit  down,  and 
rr.oiUy  ingalhered,  in  the  beft  order;  and  the  bulk  in  the  ftack-yards  ia 
Kncommonly  great.  The  peas  are  fmall  grain  ;  and  bear,  on  the  whole, 
will  be  rather  interior  to  the  grcH'th  of  the  laft  two  years.  Both  potatoes 
and  turnips  are  abundant  crops.  The  demand  for  cattle  has  been  mo- 
derately quick,  and  prices  have  been  much  the  fame  as  laft  year. 

Improvenieiits  .^0  on  here  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  vigour  as  for  many 
years  paft.  Small  patches  of  wheat  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated  more 
generally  than  formerly  ;  but  an  infuperable  bar  to  the  exterfion  of  the 
culture  of  this  grain  to  any  extent  in  this  courity,  is  the  great  propor- 
tion of  bad  land  to  good,  upon  almoft  ei'ery  farm.  From  tliis  caiife, 
it  is  impofhble,  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  find  manure  to  extend 
tnie  wheat  culture  widely,  without  injuring,  or  totally  neglefting,  the 
•uferi  or  foils,  which,  by  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  pafture  grafs*  and 
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curtailing  the  maintenance  of  ftock,  Would  give  a  fevere  wofmd  to  out 
of  the  tirft  obje6l8  of  improvement  in  this  diftn^t.       ■  OS.  a  8* 

Rofsjbire  Quarterly  Report. 
Since  lail  report,  we  have  had  a  continuation  of  changeable  weat 
ther,  which  has  never  gone  to  extremes  of  either  very  bad  or  very 
good  ;  at  the  fame  time,  was  unfavourable,  during  fo  importaota  pait 
pf  the  feafon.  The  harveft  hab  of  courfe  been  tedious,  and  attended 
with  many  of  the  difagreeable  circumilances  of  a  late  feafos^  In  the 
months  of  Augufl  and  September,  we  had  much  wet  weather,  witl| 
Httle  funfhine,  which,  being  the  ripening  feafon  with  us,  has  rendered 
the  quahty  of  all  grains  inferior  to  that  of  laft  year's,  and  probably  will 
leffen  the  quantity  of  marketable  produce  confiderably.  The  chiaiff  of 
the  wheats,  during  the  foft  weather  in  Auguil,  was  thickly  covered  with 
a  dark-c6loured  gum  ;  and  the  e^rs  being  like  wife  attacked  with  the 
red  nift,  the  quality  of  that  grain  is  reduced  much  below  mediocrity^ 
I  do  not  fuppofe  oats  and  barley  have  fufiered  fo  much  ;  but  thefe  can- 
not be  expeded  to  be  fo  fair  in  colour  as  laft  year's  crop.  The  greateft 
recommendation  for  the  marketing  of  our  crop  is,  that  the  wheat  is 
almoft  entirely  free  of  fmut.  The  whole  crop  is  alfo  free  of  fprouting ; 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  (lacks  being  turned  for  heating.  There 
is  ftill  fome  com  in  the  fields.  Potatoes  ane  an  abundant  crop,  of  good 
quality,  and  are  juft  now  getting  out  of  the  ground.  Turnips  made  great 
progrefs  during  the  month  of  Augufl,  and  are  uniformly  a  g^ood  crop^ 
where  the  land  was  well  prepared,  and  the  culture  of  them  properly 
attended  to.  That,  however,  can  only  be  faid  of  about  one  hsdf  of 
the  turnips  attempted  to  be  raifed  in  this  county.  Several  fields  of 
wheat  have  been  got  fown  in  excellent  order.  The  cattle  trade  has 
been  dull  during  the  quarter.  At  Beauly  Michaelmas  market,  there 
was  a  larger  (how  than  ufual :  A  good  many  were  fold,  but  at  a  re- 
dudlion  of  price  from  what  was  given  in  the  month  of  July.  As  yet, 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  the  corn  trade  \  fo  carfnot  report  any  thing 

on  that  head. 05.  28. 

Letter  from  Glafgom)^  i^th  09ober^ 

*  The  weather,  at  the  beginning  of  harveft,  was  very  unfavourable, 
which  tended  confiderably  to  raife  our  com  markets  ;  but  having  fince 
continued  good,  our  different  crops  were  fecured  in  the  fineft  condition, 
which,  wjth  the  large  importation  of  wheat,  has  lowered  the  price  of 
that  grain  to  the  annexed  quotation. 

*  Our  wheat  crop  is  very  abundant,  but  rather  inferior  to  lafl  year's. 
Oats  are  turning  out  very  indifferently,  not  mealing  nearly  fo  well  as 
laft  crop.  Barley  is  coarfe  and  hold  in  tht'  handy  though  there  was  but 
little  fown  laft  feafon  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  have  a  great  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  the  quahty  excellent. 

*  Our  fupply  of  grain  has  been  chiefly  from  London  and  Newcaftle, 
and  confifts  moftly  of  foreign  wheat,  the  quantity,  we  fuppofe,  not  Icfs 
than  10,000  bolls  ;  but,  as  the  importation  of  oats,  beans,  &c.  has  01 
late  been  but  trifling,  our  market  is  at  prcfent  bare  of  every  kind  of 
grain,  wheat  excepted  ;  but  as  it  is  believed  that  exportation  will  be 
^owablc  from  Ireland  by  the  loth  of  next  month,  a  free  fupply  of  oats- 
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nay  Ikortly  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter.     Barky  may  be  expend* 
13  ufoaly  £toak  England  and  the  north  of  Scotlaodf  in  coniideraUe  quan- 

Lities. 

<  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  Odober  29. 


Dantzic  Wheat 
Scotch  ditto  (old) 

—  ditto  (new) 

i —  Barley,  ditto 

Engli(h  ditto,  ditto 
Scotch  Beans  (old) 

Peas,  ditto 

Oats,  ditto 

Engliih  ditto  (new) 
Irilh  ditto  (old) 
New  Oat  Meal 
Old  ditto,  ditto 


*■  per  boll  StirKngfliire  meafure. 


4o».  to  4as.") 

42  s.  —  466.  >  per  boll  Liolithgowdiire  meafure. 

34s. —  42^0 

30s.  —  348. 

35s.  —  378. 

24s.  —  27s- 

22s.  —  238. 

228. 24s. 

24s. 288.^ 

258.  —  26s.  per  264  lib. 
233^  —  248.  per  140  ditto* 
2  28.  —  238.  ditto,  ditto.  * 

ENGLAND. 

Norfoik  ^arterly  Report. 

This  diftri£l  has  been  ftivoured  with  a  more  abundant  crop  than  per- 
haps the  oldeft  agriculturift  renoembers  ;  and  the  quahty  of  the  grain 
is  better  than  a  large  bulk  of  ftraw  ufiially  produces.  Wheats  w31 
average  about  60  lib.  per  Winchefter  bufhcl,  and  barleys  a  proportionai 
weight.  The  harveft,  owing  to  the  backward  ripening  of  the  com, 
and  the  vatl  number  of  loads  to  be  carried,  was  extended  to  an  unufual 
length,  yet  has  been  finifhed  in  a  fuperior  ftyle.  A  good  deal  of  the 
early  carried  grain  proves  to  be  damp,  and  muil  be  kept  in  the  bam 
or  Hack  till  the  fpring  months  ;  though  what  was  houfed  in  the  latter 
part  of  autumn,  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  fit  for  any  market.  Prefent  prices  are— Wheat,  60s.  to  648. ; 
Barley,  30s.  to  32s.  ;  Oats,  248.  to  28s. ;  Grey  Peas,  363.  to  388.  | 
all  per  quarter  of  eight  Wincheller  bufhels. 

The  turnip  crop,  which,  after  the  firll  and  fecond  hoeings,  wore  a 
moll  promifing  appearance,  has  of  latt  fuffered  every  where  from  the 
A*verity  of  the  drought,  and,  in  many  inftances,  from  the  black  canker. 
The  crop  of  vetches,  both  of-  the  winter  and  fummer  fpecics,  proved 
excellent  ;  and  artificial  grafles  have  planted  in  a  moil  luxuriant  man- 
ner. Wheat  feed  is  only  partially  begun  ;  but  the  late  fine  rains  will 
now  allow  the  immediate  breaking  up  of  the  ollamh  {^vide  Mr  Young^s 
tJurvcy),  and  the  work  will  go  brilkly  forward.  Wool  and  Stock  iambs 
have  obtained  great  prices,  as  have  all  kinds  of  good  ftock,  at  the  late 

fairs. Oct.  21. 

Letter  from  a  Torkjlnre  Farmer^  October  2i. 

*  I  HAVE  the  pleafure  to  inform  you,  that  our  harveft  is  completed 
jr.  the  moll  favourable  manner,  and  that  every  defcription  of  grain  ia 
properly  fecured.  Our  wheats  are  the  heft  ever  experienced,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  yielding  abundantly  under  the  flail.  Barleys  are 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  laft  year,  being  in  general  coarfer  in  the 
|kin,  and  lighter ;  but  the  quantity  in  meafiire  1^  amount  to  a  f 
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crop.  Beans  are  alfo  good,  well  podded,  and  finely  cured.  The  Oata 
18  the  worft  crop ;  but  not  much  of  this  grain  has  been  tbra/hed  :  what 
I  have  feen,  are  not  fine,  nor  fo  full  of  mealy  as  the  produce  of  i8o4» 
Potatoes  are  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  quality  fuperior  to  any  former 
period.  Turnips  have  fufFered  much  by  the  dry  feafon  ;  many  fieklt) 
and  patches  in  moft  fields,  being  at  this  time  in  a  dying  ftate,  and  can- 
not ftand  the  winter.  The  difeafe  is  at  the  rooty  and  thought  to  be 
produced  by  a  grub,  or  worm  ;  but,  in  examining  them,  I  find  nothing 
but  fpecks  and  cracks  where  they  begin  to  decay ;  and  when  the 
frod  Ccts  in,  all  thofe  io  afFeded  mud  rot.  This  will  make  a  material 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  this  moft  neceffary  and  ufefiil  winter  food, 
which,  in  Auguft,  was  thought  to  be  the  moft  promifing  ever  known. 
The  feafon  ftiU  continues  fo  very  dry,  that  many  farmers  have  not  yet 
(own  any  wheat,  the  high  lands  being  confidered  in  too  dry  a  ftate  { 
and  much  of  the  ftrong  corn  ftubbles  cannot  be  ploughed.  Our  mar» 
kets  are  upon  the  decline  for  every  kind  of  grain.  The  new  wheats 
are  fo  very  fine,  that  the  old  ftale  grain  is  totally  unfaleable  ;  and  our 
importers  having  confiderable  quantities  on  hand,  will  fuffer  a  heavy  lofs.  * 
Letter  from  a  Gentieman  in  JViltJhire^  7^b  October. 

'The  harveft,  though  it  began  late,  was  finifhed  as  early  as  ufnal. 
The  greater  part  was  fecured  by  the  i  cth  Oftober,  and  fliU  earlier  in 
Dorfetfhire,  Somerfetfliire,  and  the  fouthem  coaft  of  Devon  ;  and  the 
crop  has  turned  out  fully  as  good  as  was  expedled.  The  wheat  harveft 
began  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  not  only  in  the  wefterh  counties,  but  io 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wea- 
ther was  very  untoward  for  the  firft  fortnight,  though  feldom  two  days 
were  wet  together.  The  confequence  was,  that  a  very  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  wheat  was  carried  in  fo  damp  a  ftate,  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  will  not  be  fit  for  ufe  till  March.  Luckily,  however,  the 
rains  were  of  infinite  fervice  in  preventing  the  blight,  with  which  the 
air  was  heavily  loaded,  from  doing  any  £?riou8  injury. 

<  As  fo  much  of  the  wheat  cannot  be  thndhed,  and  the  demand  for 
feed  has  been  urgent,  the  markets  have  been  thin,  and  the  prices  have 
kept  up.  The  demand  for  good  wheat  has  alfo  been  great  among  the 
millers,  who  had  bought  inferior  corn,  and  wanted  good  new  wheat  to 
mix  with  it ;  and  they  found  their  advantage,  in  the  price  not  being 
too  much  reduced. 

*  The  barley  crop  was  much  beyond  an  average,  and  in  general  well 
houfed  ;  hut  very  little  of  it  has  been  thrafhed  as  yet ;  and  as  the  malt- 
fters,  who  have  ftocks  of  old  malt,  have  no  injereft  in  reducing 
the  price,  it  ftill  continu.es  high.  The  great  quantity  of  after-grafs, 
and  the  favourablenefs  of  the  weather  to  eat  it,  have  made  it  unnecef? 
fary  to  fend  cattle  to  the  ftraw-yards-  There  has  cofnfequently  been 
as  yet  no  urgency  fpr  thrafhing  barley  for  the  fake  of  fodder.  The  de- 
mand for  malt  is  likely,  however,  to  be  very  great,  as  the  ftocks  of 
beer  are  low,  and  much  barley  will  be  wanted. 

«  It  feems  therefore  probable,  that  the  fupply  either  of  wheat  or 
barley  will  not  be  much  greater  thaa  the  demand  for  fome  weeks  X^ 
come,  and,  of  courfe,  that  the  prices,  notwithftapding  the  greaf  cro|(f 

Hoth,  will  not  fink  very  rapidly. 
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<  The  crop  of  oats,  m  the  weftem  and  midland  coundeSy  has  been 
generally  bad.  The  price  is  already  confiderably  advanced,  and  fUH 
more  likely  to  be  higher  than  lower. 

*  Beans  have  turned  out  much  better  than  was  estpeftedy  and  aret 
upon  the  whole,  a  fair  average  crop.  * 

*  Store  (heep  and  lambs  have  fold  rather  higher  than  laft  year,  iii 
confequence  of  the  general  profpeft  of  winter  food.  The  hay  crop, 
indeed,  was  not  great ;  but  the  after-grafs  has  not  been  fo  abundant, 
nor  fo  healthy,  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  early  turnips  are  gone 
off;  but  thofe  intended  for  fpring  feed,  both  Englifh  and  Swedifh,  zxt 
good  and  abundant.  * 

*  Fat  cattle,  notwithflanding  the  deamefs  of  lean  flock,  have  ad- 
vanced very  little  in  price. 

<  The  quantity  of  cheefe  made  in  the  laft  year  has  been  confiderably 
above  an  average,  and  prices  are  on  the  decline. 

*  On  the  whole,  the  year  1805,  notwithflanding  the  blights  that 
prevailed  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  months,  and  the  untowaxxi 
ftate  of  the  weather  during  the  hay  and  wheat  harveft,  has  been  the 
moft  abundant  in  com  and  grafs  of  any  fince  the  year  1794.  Even  the 
heavy  rains  of  July,  which  threatened  ruin  to  the  wheat,  were  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  crop,  and  materially  improved  the  barley,  oats,  and 
beans. 

*  Prices  of  grain  at  Warminfter,  Saturday,  06lober  19. 


Wheat     -     -     -     -     64s.  to  908. 
Barley     -     -     -     -     438.  —  51s 


Oats   .....     32s.  to  348. 
Beans       -     -     .     •     62s.  —  648. 

Oetn  24.. 
Letter  f rem  Lincoln/hire^  03,  24. 

*  Our  Lincolnfhlre  crops  arc  very  good,  and  the  markets  arc  rather 
faUing ;  very  little  or  no  mildew  is  on  wheat,  but  all  that  variety  of 
grain  is  very  good,  and  the  weight  about  62  lib.  per  bufhel. 

*  Land  rent  is  getting  very  high  in  general,  except  what  belongs  to 
large  proprietors,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  have  their  eftates  valued  only 
once  in  each  generation,  which  is  the  cnfc  with  my  two  employers* 
J^ord  Fortcfcuc  and  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  latter  thinks  very  much 
of  your  publication,  and  fays  it  is  the  beft  he  ever  met  with  on  praAical 
agriculture.  One  reafon  of  the  rents  being  raifed  fo  much,  is  the  great 
prices  given  for  our  fen-land ;  at  the  latl  fale  of  which,  this  week,  fome 
of  it  went  to  53I.  or  60I.  per  acre. 

*  Our  corn  crops,  in  general,  are  very  large,  and  arc  well  harvefted. 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye  about 

Prices  at  Louth,    608.  to  728.     36s.  to  428.     2 is.  to  25s.     60s.  to  648* 
Lincoln,  70'5.  to  84s.      428.10445.      229.  to  268.      —        — 

*  Thefe  two  markets  are  at  the  extremes  of  the  county,  and  fo  may 
fiirniih  an  avcrap;e  of  the  whole.  The  London  markets  for  Beef  and 
Mutton  being  lower  than  laft  year,  of  courfe  Lean  Cattle  fell  at  lefs  price  j 
Beef  here  from  6s.  to  7s,  per  ftonc  of  14  lib..  Mutton  6d.  and  7d.  per  lib- 

*  His  Majefty's  fale  of  Spanifh  ftieep,  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  the 
diredlion  of,  nearly  half  Rams,  and  half  Ewes,  brought  30I.  48.  on 
average ;  the  higheft  priced   Rams  58I.  and  67!.  each.     The  du     cr 
i)ras  3S,  and  raifed  1 1 48!.  46. ;  they  are  of  the  Merino  breed* 
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*  W»j^e3  are  getting  very  high  with  U3  ;  in  harvcft,  248.  per  week 
was  paid  to  a  labourer  with  all  his  victuals;  and,  in  fome  cafest  thcf 
were  higher.  ' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Wales ^  03,  24. 

*  In  this  quart tr,  the  corn  was  all  in  by  the  20th  of  September;  and 
the  harveft  ended  better  than  we  at  one  time   expe^ed,  having,  in  the 
middle  of  it,  had  a  fortnight  of  very  unfettleJ  weather,  when  feme  of 
the  barley  was  difcoloured ;  but,  as  the  air  was  cool,  it  fuftained  no 
other  damage  ;  and   mod  of  the  wheat  was  got  in  before  the  rain.    I 
have  often  feen  a  greater  bulk  of  ilraw ;  but  the  quality  of  the  graio  is 
good.     The  wheat  yields  well,  and  holds  its  weight ;  and  what  oat8 1 
have  feen  for  fale  are  good.     Peas  and  Beans  had  the  appearance  of  a 
great  increafe  ;  but  1  have  not  heard  of  any  being  thrafhed  aa  yet.    Oi) 
the  whole,  we  may  fay  we  have  a  faving  crop.     One  thing,  however, 
mull  be  noticed,  we  have  no  old  ftock  on  handy  and  were  obliged  to  fall 
on  the  new  as  foon  as  it  could  be  got  into  the  barn  ;  therefore,  Wheat 
ilill  keeps  up  in  price,  but,  as  foon  as  we  have  done  fowing,  we  look 
for  a  drop.     Seed  wheat  is  now  as  high  as  358.  and  36s.  our  bufhel,  or 
about  148.  3d.  the  Wincheller  bufhel ;  and  our  millers  are  giving  from 
3O8.  to  34s.  for  168  pounds,  and  the  maltfters  from  408.  to  429.  per 
quarter  tor  barley.     Turnips  are  a  good  crop  wherever  they  have  bcco 
properly  hoed  ;  they  feem  to  gain  ground  faft  in  this  part,  there  being 
a  ^t cater  breadth  of  land   under  this  root  than   ever  wicnefled  before. 
Potatoes  are  in  great  plenty.     We  have  had  but  little  demand  of  late 
for  cattle,    yet    the  price  keeps  up.     The  rains,  in  harveil,  brought 
on  a  great  flufh   of  grafs,  which    i^ill  holds  good ;  and  the  weather  of 
late  has  been  very  favourable.     We   never  had  a  finer  feed-time ;  and 
theie  will  be  a  gieat  breadth  of  wheat  fown  this  year»  if  it  holds  for  a 
Tveck  or  nine  days  longer. ' 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  BJfex^  Oct,  25. 

*  We  have  not,  this  Michatlmas  quarter,  the  unpleafant  talk  of  re- 
verberating in  your  ears,  the  blight  of  corn  and  failure  of  crops ;  but^ 
fo  favourably  has  Providence  fmiled  upon  us  in  regard  to  the  moft  im- 
portant grain,  that  our  barns  are  once  more  fdled  with  plenty.  But  it 
Diuli  not  be  thought  the  farmer  is  now  difincumbered,  and  placed  in  a 
Aate  of  eafe  and  independence.  N^  1  Never  was  money  more  fcarce 
amongft  the  generality  of  them ;  tor,  what  with  high  rents,  taxes 
of  every  defcription,  and,  above  all,  the  general  blight  of  laft  year,  it 
is  with  the  grt-ateil  difficulty  many  are  able  to  pay  their  rents,  tytbes, 
rates  and  taxes  ;  and  fome  are  totally  unable. 

■  Our  harveil,  upon  the  whole,  was  favourable  for  houfjng  the  grain, 
the  latter  pait  much  the  finell  ;  and  thofe  who,  fearing  feed-time  and 
harveft  might  fail,  cut  it  in  that  green  ilate,  which  is  not  only  injurious 
to  the  corn,  but  much  retards  the  thrafning,  as  the  (Iraw  and  grain 
^re  in  great  diilrefs.  Some  have  paid  as  high  as  9s.  per  quarter  for 
thralhing  wheat,  where  labour  is  in  the  barn  about  2s,  per  diem.  The 
average  weij^ht  is  about  58  lib.  per  bulhcl,  Winchefler  meafure.  Oats, 
Peas,  and  Bear.s,  were  generally  good.  Barley  will  be  much  mo*w^nUf 
-^iog  to  the  hurry  in  which  it  was  carted.  Hops  are  the  worfl  crop  air 
f^'^x  known.    The  duty  has,  in  years  of  plenty,  arifco  to  2OO|O0p|f 
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rhis  year,  rt  is  computed  at  abotit  25,000!.  Many  growers  never  pick- 
?d  a  bop.  Lean  ftock  keep  "op  tbeir  price,  owing  to  tbc  pknty  of  feed. 
Store  Ewes  are  dear.  Pigs  ratber  cheaper.  Fat  cattle  arc  moderate  !■ 
irice  ;  for  the  want  of  money  ie  tbe  general  complaint.  Oar  markets 
for  grain  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Marklane. ' 

Torhftjire  ^arterly  Report, 
The  barvdHng  bufincfs  of  the  prefent  autumn  has  bad,  in  tbc  main, 
ffrery  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  a  moil  ^vourable  ftaite  of 
tlic  weather,  in  fccuring  one  of  the  beft  crops  of  Wheat  and  Barley  that 
has  been  known  for  many  years.  Yet  much  grain  has  been  ftacked  hi 
rather  too  damp  a  conditioiv,  from  tbc  didruft,  occafioncd  by  the  pre- 
carioufnefs  of  the  more  early  period  of  tbe  barveft. 

It  appears  thalt  Oats  and  Beans  arc  not  fo  good  as  laft  year ;  yet  not 
much  inferior  to  a  fair  average  produdl.  From  tbe  apparent  backward- 
nefs  of  the  grain  during  the  fummer,  many  prefages  were  made  of 
an  uncommonly  late  barveft  :  the  event  has  been  favourable  in  that 
refpe£l ;  fo  much  fo,  that  even  in  the  moil  bleak  fituations,  moor  farms, 
&c.     Oats,  and  other  produce,  have  been  gencrafly  well  faved.         f 

Potatoes  are  a  bountiful  crop,  and  felling  low.  Beft  Wheat  los.  6d.; 
Barley  6s. ;  Oats  48. ;  Beans  78. ;  Rye  63.  per  bufhel  of  Winchefter. 

Fruit  of  all  forts  has  been  fcarce — much  injured  by  the  May  frofts  ; 
and  the  little  that  efcaped  that  inevitable  fcourge,  has  been  devour- 
ed by  myriads  of  wafps,  which  fwarmed  in  all  quarters  like  one  of  tbc 
plagues  of  Egypt.  Even  apples  are  fcarce  and  dear,  yet  fome  orchards 
yielded  well.  , 

The  fummer  fallows  have  generally  been  well  prepared  ;  indeed,  any 
inftance  to  the  contrary,  would  have  been  a  moft  culpable  negleft,  under 
fuch  favourable  circumftances.  Turnips  promifed  to  be  a  full  crop  till 
of  late,  when  feme  appearance  of  injury  at  the  root  from  grubs,  worms, 
&c.  together  with  the  want  of  the  neceflary  fupply  of  rain  during  tbe 
autumii,  have  caiifed  fuch  a  reverfe,  that  perhaps  lefs  than  half  the  ufual 
food  for  cattle  and  (beep  can  only  be  derived  from  them.  The  prices, 
of  courfe,  vary  from  il.  to  5I.  per  acre,  to  be  eaten  on  the  foil  by  fheep. 
The  wheat  fowing  ia  unufually  protra<Sled  ;  many  cultivators  think  ie 
nectfl'ary  to  wait  for  rain,  even  for  their  fallows ;  and  the  clover  leas  are 
too  hard  for  the  plough  :  very  little,  indeed,  has  been  fown  ;  but,  at 
rain  is  now  coming  on,  they  will  prohably  foon  be  bufy. 

Tlie  youn^  clovers  and  feeds  have  a  good  appearance.  The  after- 
grals  on  the  meadows  is  not  plentiful ;  clover  feed  is  not  expected  to  be 
good  or  abundant. 

Lean  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  are  felling  at  good  prices.  The  de- 
mand for  fat  cattle  is  rather  flack.  Hay  4I.  per  ton;  Beef,  Pork,  and 
Veal,   7d.  per  lb.  ;   Mutton  6d. ;   Butter  is.  4d.  Avoirdupois. 

Taxes,  wages  of  labour,  and  every  fpccics  of  outpayment,  from  the 
corn  farnitrs,  «  have  increafed,  are  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
ni(hed  !  *  The  heavy  and  impolitic  impofts  upon  malt  in  particular, 
have  created  a  curfcd  and  unwholcfome  beverage  of  a  fort  of  foi-drjatii 
beer,  ale,  or  porter,  more  properly  hogs'  wafh,  made  of  ai^  thing  but 
malt  and  hops ;  by  which  all  the  hardworking  farmers,  and  good  jxiople 
of  England,  in  general,  arc  in  danger  of  being  poifotud. 
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Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Canterbury^  Oct.  27. 

*  Our  harveft  commenced  backward^  but>  from  the  very  fine  weather 
afterwards  experienced,  was  got  up  in  moft  excellent  order,  where  pro- 
per field  room  was  allowed  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  faying,  we  reaped  molt 
excellent  crops  of  all  kinds.  From  the  quantity  of  rain  we  have  bad  finc^ 
Old  Michaelmas,  our  wheats,  on  found  lands,  will  go  on  well;  but 
little  is  yet  fowii,  as  we  feldom  begin  till  about  this  time,  from  the 
change  of  fervants,  &c.  that,  with  us,  takes  place  at  this  quarter ;  aiKlf 
indeed,  from  this  time  till  the  middle  of  November,  is  here  called  the 
bed  feafon  ;  as  earlier  fown,  on  good  lands  and  in  heart,  is  apt  to  be 
winter  proud.     Our  markets  are  as  under  x 

*  Wheat  6o8.  to  76s.;  Rye  36s.  to  40s.;  Barley  36s,  to  38$.;  Oatt 
288.  to  358.;  Beans  48s.  to  528.;  Tick  do.  52s.  to  558* ' 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Report* 

Since  lail  report,  the  weather  has  been  uncommonly  fiivourable ;  and 
the  harveft,  which  was  expeded  to  be  late,  proved  earlier  than  general* 
ly  happens.     Every  fpecies  of  corn  was  nearly  ripe  about  the  fame  time^ 
which  caufed  the  work  to  be  hurried  ;  but  the  fine  weather  continuing 
through  September,  without  any  high  winds  or  rain,  no  evil  was  fuftain* 
ed,  and  the  crop  was  got  in  with  little  more  trouble  and  cxpeuce  thav 
the  firft  reaping,  and  never  in  dryer  or  better  condition.     The  fummei^ 
fallows  were  well  wrought,  the  fine  rains,  about  the  middle  of  Odober^ 
having  put  them  in  excellent  condition  for  the  feed  ;  the  wheats  Iowa 
on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  bean  (lubbles,  were  never  depofitcd  in  better 
tilth. 

Though  the  weather  has  been  fo  favourable  for  harveil  work,  and 
wheat  fowing,  it  has  been  detrimental  to  the  turnip  crop,  upon 
dry  lands ;  and  a  greater  extent  of  turnips  and  ruta  baga,  upon  thofc 
foils,  was  never  known,  in  no  feafon,  to  have  fuiFered  fo  much  from. 
^mildew  as  the  prtfent  one.  On  the  (Irong  loams  they  are  not  fo  much 
aifeded ;  but  the  cabbages,  upon  thofc  foils,  have  fuffered,  and  are 
much  dinted  in  their  growth. 

The  wheat  crop  is,  on  almoft  every  fpecies  of  foil,  exceedingly  bulky ; 
and  fome  famples  of  autumn  fown  wheat  are  very  good  ;  but  feveral  crops 
were  infedcd  by  the  ruft  on  the  draw,  efpecially  the  fpring  fown  ones^ 
which  has  made  the  grain  fmall  and  (hrivelled«  In  the  county  of  Durham, 
this  difeafe  has  been  more  general  than  here ;  and  feveral  of  the  fanfples 
are  alfo  unfound  ;  but,  notwithdanding  thefe  deficiencits,  the  wheat  crop 
may  be  fairly  edimated  at  a  full  average.  Of  other  kinds  of  grain,  oats 
are  in  general  good,  and  may  be  taken  at  an  average ;  barley  fome- 
thing  under. 

Turnips,  in  the  beginning  of  Augud,  had  the  appearance  of  be* 
ing  uncommonly  good  ;  but  having  been  attacked  in  fo  extenfive  a 
manner  by  the  mildew,  a  lefs  produce  will  be  got  than  what  was  ex- 
peded.  The  prefent  prices  are  from  61.  to  7I.  an  acre,  to  be  eaten  with 
iheep. 

The  prices  of  cattle  remain  much  the  fame  ;  but  dieep  have  advanced 
fince  lad  year.     Draught  ewes  of  the  long-wooled  kind,  were  fold,  at  St . 
Ninian's  fair,  for  js.  er  ^6.  a  head  more  tiian  lad  year. Oct,  29. 
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Letter  from  London^  03,  29. 

*  In  my  l<ift»  I  had  to  advife  you  of  a  recent  advance  io  moft  art!- 
les  of  gralo  ;  but  in  the  courfc  of  three  weeks  from  that  time,  prices  ex- 
perienced a  confiderable  decleofion,  owing  to  the  general  good  accouott 
f  the  growing  crops,  and  the  appearance  of  favourable  weather  for  the 
larveft.  The  bulk  of  wheat  on  the  ground  was  confiderable  ;  and  the 
produce,  fo  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  tried,  is  good  ;  the  grain  being 
if  fine  plump  quality.  The  only  new  Engliih  wheat,  of  any  confc- 
[uence,  yet  produced,  has  been  from  Kent  and  Eflex ;  the  weight  of 
irhich,  on  an  average,  may  be  confidered  60  lib.  per  bufbel,  and  fine 
amples  62  lib. 

<  With  regard  to  the  general  crop  of  wheat  in  England,  opinions  feem 
t  variance  ;  but  from  the  bed  information  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
ure  on  the  fubjc6l,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  full  average  crop.  If 
ve  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  partial  fample  yet  produced  at 
oarket,  which  is  generally  of  fine  quality,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
nildewed  wheats  of  lafl  feafon,  if  they  nvere  ufed  as  feed^  have  had  any 
>ad  effects  on  the  produce. 

*  The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  now  in  our  granaries  is  confider- 
ible.  Still,  it  is  probable,  the  quantity  will  not  prove  too  mucli  for 
:he  demand,  as  the  new  wheats,  for  fome  months  to  come,  will  require 
I  mixture  of  old.  Indeed,  though  new  Englifh  wheats  were  yefler« 
lay  rather  lower,  the  frefh,  found,  foreigu  wheats,  obtained  more 
noney.  The  quantity  of  ordinary  foreign  wheats,  however,  which 
nud  keep  hanging  on  the  market,  will  caufe  other  inferior  wheats  to  be 
'old  at  low  prices.  It  is  likely  that  the  price  of  wheat  may  not  be 
owcr  for  the  prefcnt ;  but  when  our  fupply  becomes  general  and  plen- 
iful,  a  deprcflion  in  value  may  be  looked  for.  Still,  as  it  is  exportable 
^hen  the  average  is  under  66s.  per  quarter,  that  confideration  may 
prevent  any  continuation  of  low  prices.  From  the  quality  of  Englifh 
wheats  being  6ne  this  feafon,  it  will  behove  the  fhippers  of  wheat  from 
Scotland  to  this  market,  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  its  condition^ 
3r  they  will  be  difappointed  in  their  expe^ation  of  price. 

'  The  quality  of  barley  is  coarfe,  and  fine  famples  are  bringing 
high  prices  |  but  fuch  prices  can  only  be  maintained  while  the  pre- 
[cut  fmall  fupply  continues.  The  only  new  oats  of  En^liih  growth, 
of  any  confequencc,  yet  come  to  market,  have  been  from  Lincolnshire  ; 
uid  thefe  certainly  do  not  ;rive  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of 
their  growth,  though  the  importations  from  Scotland  have  in  general 
tKcn  of  good  quality.  Our  arrivals  of  oats  laft  week  were  large  for  fo 
;:arly  a  period  of  the  feafon,  and  prices  declined  \  but  the  demand 
leii)^  confiderable,  and  having  none  but  our  home  fupplies,  (the 
PruHian  ports  being  (hut  for  exportation),  prices  are  already  become 
Dri  fleer. 

*  New  beans  are  foft,  and  but  an  ordinary  fample.  Peas  arc  in  genc- 
•al  good  ;  but  the  fupply  of  cither  has  hitherto  been  fmall.  The  crop 
^f  potatoes  is  reckoned  a  large  one,  and  prices  expe^ed  low.  Eflex 
Hid  Kent  wheals  brought  yeScrday  758,  and  77s.  per  quarter. 

OBITW. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  18th  Odober,  Mr  William  Mackie»  far- 
mer, Ormifton. 

Mr  Mackte  was  well  known  in  the  rural  and  political  world ;  and, 
pofTefling  exteniive  abilities,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  confiderably  bj  hii 
di£Ferent  Ecooomical  treat ifes.  He  edited  Dirom's  work  on  the  Cora 
X*aw89  to  which  fupplemeoiary  letters  were  annexed*  well  calculated  to 
(hew  the  importance  of  the  trade,  and  which  gained  him  great  applaufe. 
He  alfo  wrote  fome  pamphlets  on  the  Diflillery  and  Malt  Laws ;  and 
few  people  in  Scotland  were  better  acquainted  with  the  feveral  jneafures 
of  capacity  ufjed  in  different  counties,  whether  fiatutory  or  cuftomaiy* 
None  refifted  the  attempts  of  the  municipalities  to  increafe  thefe 
meafures,  with  greater  keennefs,  than  Mr  Mackie.  Indeed,  few  were 
more  able  to  do  it ;  becaufe  none  had  ftudied  the  fubjedi  with  greater 
attention.  The  writer  of  thip  article  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  for  many  years  ;  and,  while  he  laments  his  death,  cannot  fuffer  it 
to  be  recorded  in  this  publication,  without  offering  a  mite  of  refpeft 
to  his  memory. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  fecond  effay  an  the  Endurance  of  Leafet^  from  the  Eddleftonc 
Club,  will  be  prefented  in  next  Number. 

An  effay,  which  has  for  its  diilinguifhing  motto,  The  irfl  jimmal  om  a 
Farm  is  a  Good  IVife;  together  with  a  letter  on  Flax  Hu/hamhy^  from 
Dungannon  in  Ireland,  (hall  alfo  be  prefented. 

Wc  are  obliged  to  the  gentleman  who  has  tranfmitted  fome  remarks 
on  the  Survey  of  Norfolk  by  Mr  Young,  and  will  likely  make  ufc  of 
them,  when  that  work  is  reviewed. 

The  Banffshire  Ploughman  (hall  be  gratified  as  early  as  poifible. 

Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie's  Reply  to  Mr  Headrick  and  A,  S. 
will  find  a  place  ;  and  with  this,  the  difpute  on  the  analyGs  of  lime  fhall 
be  concluded. 

The  Quarterly  Reports  from  Mid-Lothian,  Moray,  Tweeddale,  and 
Invernefs,  came  too  late. 

Various  other  papers  are  received,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice  } 
but  each  of  them  (hall  be  attended  to  in  courfe. 


Ng»  XX F.  *ivill  he  pubiijijed  on  Aiofiday^   loth  February  x8o($. 
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Fuel  in  the  Highlands,  fuggefttons 
refpefting,  363. 

Farm^  or  Farms^  for  breeding  grainy 
their  utility  fhewn,  448. 
G 

Craifiy  the  pureft  and  moft  unUend« 
cd  varieties  ought  to  be  felefted 
for  feed,  i.  The  advantages 
of  fuch  fele£iion  defcribed,  ib^ 
Quantities  deponed  to  before  the 
Sheriff  of  Haddington  in  mak- 
ing up  the  fiars  for  crop   1804, 

219. 

Grain,  encouragement  neccfTary  to 
render  it  plentiful,  439.  Ad- 
vantages of  felefting  the  beft  for 
feed  dcfcribed,  448.  Farms  for 
breeding  new  varieties  recom- 
mended,  449. 

Gray,  Mr  Andrew,  defcription  by 
him  of  a  machine  for  fowing 
wheat  in  wet  weather,  66. 

Gal/otvay,  letter  of  intelligence 
from,   1 10. 

Gla/goiv^  intelligence   from,    X149 

247»  373»  508. 
Gladjlomtf  Mr,  plough  invented  by^ 

for  water-furrowing  land,  200* 
Gates,  on  the  ufe  of  caft  metal  for 

the  hinges  of,  33  x* 
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H 

Jltadricky  Mr,  letter  from,  on  the 
analyfis  of  limeftone,  i  !•  An- 
fwered  by  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, 192.     Reply  thereto,  3 1 2. 

JF/eadricif  Mr,  obfervations  by  him 
concerDiDg  magneHan  limeftone, 
18.  His  thoughts  concerning 
fuel  in  the  Highlands,  363, 

Haddington^  Intelligence  from,  1 15, 

387. 
Heplurtiy  Hon.  Baron,  letter  from, 

on  the  corn  laws,  with  an  out« 

line  view  of  their  caufes  and  ef- 

feds,   149. 
Highland  Society,    their   conduA 

withrefpedtto  ploughing  matches 

examined,   187. 

I 
Jordan^  George,  defcription  of  a 

pump  invented  by  him  to  work 

without  a  pidon,  22. 
Jnvermfsjhirequzriefly  reports,  245, 

371,  501. 
Jrtlandy  intelligence  from  the  farm- 
ing fociety  there,  249. 
JrriiiaticTiy  plan    of,    praftifcd   by 

Mr  Charles  Stephen,  447. 
K 
Ii'cj:tf  letters  of  intelligence    from 

a  gentleman  there,   i  16,  3S1. 
Kincordinejljire   quarterly    reports, 

^i^5»  245,  378. 

Kennedy y   Robert,  Efq.   a  fhort  ac- 
count of,    258.     Elegy    to  his 
memory,   259. 
L 

hcih'ian^  Eaft,  comparative  expence 
of  farm-labour  there  in  1790 
and  iJ5c4,  7,  Thoughts  on  the 
management  of  the  great  poil- 
road  in,  349. 

L'nrtejloney  obfervations  on  the  ana- 
lyfis of,  II,  26,  312,  Magne- 
fi3  therein  not  coniidcred  as  per- 
nicious to  vegetation,   18. 

LahufWy  confiderations  on   the   va- 
lue of,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 


land, 27.  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie's opinion  (hewa  to  be  erro- 
neous, ib, 

Land^  mountain,  information  re- 
quefted  concerning  the  reclaim- 
ing of,  44. 

Lothian^  Ead,  on  the  prefent  ftate 
of  farming  there,  compared  to 
what  it  was  in  former  times,  57, 

Loudon^  Mr,  his  obfervations  6a 
the  formation  and  management 
of  plantations  reviewed,  77. 
His  plan  of  modelling  eitatea, 
126.  Strictures  on  the  review 
of  his  publication,  238.  An* 
fwer  thereto,  356. 

Lothian^  Mid,  quarterly  reporti^ 
112,   24^,  372. 

Lothian^  Eaft,  quarterly  reports, 
114,  248,  379,  498. 

London^  letter  from  a  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,   1 1 6. 

London^    intelligence    from,    121, 

257»  387.  S^S* 
London   markets,    flate    of,    12], 

258. 

Landy  on  its  value  in  different  dif- 
tridts,  273.  Comparative  ftate- 
ment  betwixt  its  value  in  the 
counties  of  Wigton  and  Had- 
dington, 278.  On  the  benefit 
of  enclofing  it,  444. 

Limit  thoughts  on,  by  A.  S.,  with 
fomc  remarks  on  bir  George 
Mackenzie's  letter?,  316.  On 
the  cement  of,  321.  Bell  way 
of  making  mortar,  ib. 

Lhicolnjhire^  i n  tell ig c  n ce  f rom ,  384, 
511. 

Ltajesy  cffay  given  in  to  the  Ed- 
dledone  Club  on  tlie  endurance 
of,  390. 

M 

Magntfian  lime  (lone,  the  queftion 
confidered,  whether  it  is  perni- 
cious to  vegetation,   18. 

Matkenzie^  Sir  George,  letters 
from,   on    Umeiione,    26.    On 
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the  value  oF  labouw,  acknow- 
led;rinj>;  his-former  error  on  that 
fubjed,  27.  Premium  ofFeicd 
by  him  on  the  ftorin^of  tuinipa, 
103,  Hi 8  reply  10  Mr  H<fad- 
rick,  192.  Aafwcred  by  A.  S. 
316. 

JMachine^  account  of  one  for  fow- 
iug  wheal  in  wet  weather,  66. 
with  a  plate. 

'Morayfhirf  quarterly  reports,  I09, 

243>  369- 
Mafkrts  at  Glafyow,  (late  of,  114., 

247.  373'  5^9- 
■Markets  at  London,  (late  of,  123, 

258. 

Meteorology,  Liverpool,    125, 

AIach'inir)\,  (blervations  on  differ- 
ent branches  of,  by  Mr  Farcy 
junior,   201. 

^lil{le<w^  obfervatlone  concernincr> 
222.  Thonirht  to  be  different 
from  blight,   223. 

jyiunUorej  i^ricluies  by,  on  the  re- 
view of  Mr  Loudon'fe  work. 

Mcafures  of  capacity,  thoughts  on 
their  cquiiliz.i'ion,    261, 

Moray f hire  farmers*  fund,  rules 
and  rc^ulatioiis  of,  304. 

Mofs,  iinpr*»vt*ipeMs  on,  by   John 
Wilkinion,    El'q.     332,      Ditto 
in  the  Iflund  iA  Coloiifav,  339. 
N 

Norf'.lk  qqartcrly  reports,  117,381. 

NorthutnU.-  :>mJ  quarterly  repoits, 
I2C,   383. 

Koti::'s  to  convfpondents,  128, 
2Goy  38S.  516. 

Nicfjl,  Mr,   llcvit'\\'  of  his  treatife 
on  forcii  planting,  230. 
O 

Oxen,  oljlorvations  by  Lord  So- 
Uicrvillj  c/u  th^  workln)^-  of,   4, 

Obiiwrv  d(at!i  of  Mr  Kennedy, 
arlhor  of  tlic  IcttiTo  ligned  Pol- 
Gico'.iomlcus,  -58.  l^legy  to 
his  mtMHon-,  259  Death  of  Mr 
Mackic,  fiirmcr,  Ormiilon     5 1 6 


Ofier  plantations  ^belonging  to  Mr 
Sheriff  of  Caj^nhead^  accoiwt 
of,  209. 

P 

Pump  withont  ft  pifton,  diccoiiift  of 

one  invented  thirty  years  'ag^, 

22.     Said  to  be  of  older  date, 

and  not  ufefii],  2oo. 

Potatoes,  on  the  injtiry  done  to  ihem 

by  wonnsy  25. 
^^cfl^yi  recommended  as  a  green 

crop  for  horfes  and  cattie,  -5a. 
PotatoAiresLd,  on  the  mode  of  inak<* 

Ingit,  57. 
Prhfrlf^  Mr  Andrew,  hk  furvey  of 

Weftmoreland  reviewed,  ^3.     . 
PLtmationsj    obfervsttions    on    the 
formation  of,  &c.  by  Mr-iLou« 
don,  reviewed,  77. 
Proffer fy-xzn,  curfory  -dbfinvatioyt 

thereupon,   10 1. 
Per'bt  inteUigence  from,  rdS,  24^. 
Poor,  impolicy  of  (lenting  or  aildf* 

fmg  for  the  fiipport  of,  1 59, 
Ploughing  matches,  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  utility  of,  17S.   Note 
by   the    Condudor    thereupon, 
180. 
Plough,  dcfcription  of  one  for  wa» 
ter  furrowing  land,   2co.      XJe^ 
fcription  of  the  Chinefe  plough, 
with  a  figure,  215.     Coufidered 
to  be  advantageous,  441. 
Prem-unis   offered   by  fiir  George 
Mackenzie  for   ftoring  turnips, 
1 03.     i^y  the  Publiftiers,  for  ao 
elfay   on  the  culture  of  wheat, 
56S     liy  the  Duke  of  Beafoirf, 
406.      And  again   by    Sir  G, 
Macken/ie,  492. 
Pej.  r  circrlatioh  in  Great  Britain, 
tlfay  uj^ou  the  too  great  extent 
of,    451,      Leglflative  interf«r« 
cwcc  to  reftriAit  recommended, 
4^2.       Inilances   of    its    abule 
given,  ib. 
Pi.mtatlons  (wood)  at  Ncw:A|>l>ey| 
s^;coiult  of,  453r 
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Su^'if^  concsrmngiieclaitxttDgmoun* 
/tain  land,  44.  On  ^dilieretit 
branchesof  huibandry,53-  Con. 
cenfing  a  machine  ttPc  ibuxtmiel- 
ing  barley,  68.  Concerning 
feeding  cattle  on  Vurnips,  1^l^« 
R 
Rent^  comparative  flatemertt  TX)n- 

teming,  in  T790  &  T804,  ^* 
Rev'teios  of  Cumberland  Survey, 
69.    Of  WeftmofeUmd,  73.    Of 
Loudon    on    the  fovmstfon  of 
plantations,  &c.  77.    Of  'Lord 
SomerviUe    'on      fheopy     wool, 
ploughs,  and  oxen,  88.     Of  Sir 
Jofeph  B&rtks  'on  the  difeafes  of 
%vheat,  223.   Of  Nicol-6 -pradii- 
Tcalplantet,  230;   Ofpantphlets 
on  the  property  tax,  «37.     Of 
Amos  on  agriculture  and  plant- 
ing, 468.     Of  Lord  Selkirk  on 
Highland  emigration  485 

Rofsjbtre^  letter- of  int^UigenOeifrom 

a  gentleman  there,   103. 
Roftjbire    quarterly  reports,    242, 

377,  508. 
flomney  Marfh,  accouilt  of  a  iiarm 

in,  208. 
Jiye-grdXs  feed,  annual,  difficult  to 
be  dillinguilhed  from  perennial, 
268. 
Jlural  economy,   thoughts  «n   va- 
rious fubjedls  of,  280.    The  cul- 
ture of  cole  feed  not  advantage- 
.  ous  in   Scotland,   281.     Tares, 
yams,   cabbages,   and   kail,    ad- 
vantageous, ib.     Land  ought  to 
be  fully  feeded,  283. 
Jloads^   thoughts   on   the  manage- 
ment of  tliofe  in  Eaft  Lothian, 

349- 
flocks y  a  new  metl^od  of  blafting 

them  with  gunj-powder,  464. 

S 

SifJ-corUf  the  propriety  of  feleft- 

ing  and  cultivating  new  varieties 

^creuf  pointed  outy    i.      Im- 


pingement 3X  tU»  hmmdtt  of 
hu/bandry  cf  18  nfocii  lioipoit- 
mnce  as  -that  «xercifed  tndi  le- 
gasd  to  Uve  ftack»  3.  An  €fta* 
blifhment  for  breeding  it  «  de- 
^dertitaai  in  huflNOidrif ,  44S.  • 

S(f9MtvUkf  (Lcird,  letter  froxH  on 
the  wotting  cxf  oxen,  4.  Re* 
view  of  his  watk  on  flmep,  CKen, 
tec.  •S^ 

Sbeefkj  ^n  the  Sambuvgh  and  Ld- 
cefter  bimb,  45.  On  the  com- 
parative trnJat  Bdgorftofiey  1 35. 
On  fmearmg  them,  3^4.  Re- 
cipe for  oaring  the  foot^vt  in 
them,  44a  •  On  the  vntiipe  of 
the  ioil  pvoper  for  yearmg  tbeot 

Samfoin^  on  ^he  cuhttre  of,  i^fou 

Saltan  fermers'  club,  premiums  o& 
imdby,  199.  ^ 

Sberifi  Mr,  ^hiB  Oder  plasttftions 
defcribed,  209. 

Sbee/>t  Spanifh,  setter  from  Lord 
l>aer:conceming,  301. 

Storing  turnip^  efiky  on,  to  ^ich 
SivG.  Mackenine'B  premium  was 
adjudged,  340.  Another  eflay 
on  the  fame  fubjedk,  406*    * 

Stmthy  Dr,  his  opinion  concerning 
the  corn  laws  inveftigated,  432. 

Stephen^  Mr  Charles,  his  plan  of 
irrigation,  447. 

Sievrtirt^  -Captain,  account  of  his 
plantations  at  New  Abbey,  454. 

Soiling  of  cattle  on  clover  and  tares, 
account  of,  460. 

Thrajhifig  machines,  on  the  work<» 
ing  of,  50.  Light  (hafts  faid 
to  be  preferable  to  traces,  52. 
On  the  power  of  horfes  in  draw^ 
ing  them,  1 94.  Further  thoughts 
on  the  'feme  fubjedti  443 . 

Ttirnipsy  on  'the  benefit  of  rolling 
them  when  infefted  by  the  black 
caterpillar,  6^.  On  fteeping  the 
feed,  198.  On  the  moft  pro- 
stable  mode  of  confuming  th^ 
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crop,  263.     On  faving  it  fh>m 
caterpillars,  270. 

Turni(>  fanOy  defcription  of  a  yard 
adapted  to  it,  129.  ;  with  a 
plate. 

TuTfiip  bufbandry.  Letter  I.  fketch 
of,  as  pradlifed  in  Berwickfliire, 
:  <:.Cu  Letter  IL  on  the  moft 
C'j!iv^''.''..t  ..ikI  Dvofitable  mode 
of  /  '  .'  '<  =  '  the  crop,  263. 
~i\'>^  .:  •'.  .   i  r    r'.va'*d8,  265. 

5"i/r::,''  (i.  y  n  ftjring  of,  which 
gaiiii  d  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  pre- 
mium, ;.o.  Further  thoughts 
concer';  i^r  the  caterpillar,  352.^ 
aiiothci  t-'3yon  ftoring,  408. 

ycr    i'iid/r  quarterly  report,  376. 

y  '- ..T-vv;,,  the  cutting  of  com  in 

this  way  recommended,  466. 

V 

ytyetaiion^  on  the  philofophy  of, 
285.  Extracts  from  Fourcroy, 
291,  425. 

W 

Worms ^  on  the  injury  done  by  them 
to  potatoes,  25.  Opinion  of 
the  conductor,  that  fummer  fal- 
low is  the  only  efifedlual  reme* 
Aj,  ib* 


Wheat  land,  method  of  fowing  it 
in  wet  feafons,  66. 

Wejhnoreland^  agricultural  flirvey, 
review  of,  73. 

Wales ^  intelligence  fromy  123,  %SSi 
512. 

Wheat y  on  the  mildew  of,  190. 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks's  opinion  in- 
vefligated,  222. 

Weights  3nd  meafures,  thoughts  on 
the  equalizatipn  of,  261. 

Wooly  Spanifh,  letter  from  Lord 
Daer  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair  concern- 
ing, 301.  . 

Wilkinfony  John,  £fq.  account  of 
his  mofs  improvements,  332. 

Wigtonjbire  quarterly  report,  368. 

Woburn  {heep*(hearing»  fbme  par- 
ticulars concerning,  380.  Pre- 
miums offered  for  i8p6,  406* 

Wakefield^  intelligence  ^'-    ^  383. 

Wiltjhircj  intelligence  irom,*'^^-*;. 

Water  meadows,  hints  on  theibr* 
mation  off  447* 


Torhjhire  quarterfy  reports,    \%Q% 
256,  382,  513. 
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